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i:i)lT()R’S  PREFACE 


In  the  autumn  of  1914,  when  the  scientific  study  of  the  effects 
of  war  upon  modern  life  passed  suddeidy  from  theory  to  history, 
the  Division  of  Economics  and  History  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  Intei’iiational  Peace  proposed  to  adjust  the  jirogramme 
of  its  researches  to  the  new  and  altered  problems  which  the  War 
presented,  ddie  existing  programme,  which  had  been  })re})ared 
as  the  result  of  a conference  of  economists  held  at  Berne  in 
1911,  and  which  dealt  with  the  facts  then  at  hand,  had  just 
begun  to  show  the  ((uality  of  its  contributions  ; but  for  many 
reasons  it  could  no  longer  be  followed  out.  A j)lan  was  therefore 
drawn  up  at  the  recpiest  of  the  Director  of  the  Division,  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  by  means  of  an  historical  survey,  to  attempt 
to  measure  the  economic  cost  of  the  \Var  and  the  dis{)lacemenl 
which  it  was  causing  in  the  processes  of  civilization.  Such  an 
^ Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  World  War’,  it  was  felt, 
if  undertaken  by  men  of  judicial  temper  and  adequate  training, 
might  ultimately,  by  reason  of  its  scientific  obligations  to  truth, 
furnish  data  for  the  forming  of  sound  })ublic  oj)inion,  and  thus 
contribute  fundamentally  towards  the  aims  of  an  institution 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

'riie  need  for  such  an  analysis,  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
spirit  of  historical  researc-h,  was  increasingly  obvious  as  the  War 
developed,  releasing  complex  torches  of  national  life  not  only  for 
the  vast  process  of  destruction  but  also  for  the  stimulation  of  new 
ca])acities  for  production.  This  new  economic  activity,  which 
under  normal  conditions  of  j)eace  might  have  been  a gain  to 
society,  and  the  surprising  ca))acity  exhibited  by  the  belligerent 
nations  for  enduring  long  and  increasing  loss — often  while  pre- 
senting the  outward  semblance  of  new  pros{)erity — made  necessary 
a reconsideration  of  the  whole  field  of  war  economics.  A double 
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obligation  was  Mierefors  placed  upon  the  Division  of  Economics 
and  History.  It  was  obliged  to  concentrate  its  work  ii])on  the 
problem  thus  ])resented,  and  to  study  it  as  a whole ; in  other 
words,  to  apply  to  it  the  tests  and  disciplines  of  history.  Just 
as  the  War  itself  was  a single  event,  though  penetrating  by  seem- 
ingly unconnected  ways  to  the  remotest  ])arts  of  the  world,  so 
the  analysis  of  it  must  be  developed  according  to  a {)lan  at  once 
all  embracing  and  yet  adjustable  to  the  practical  limits  of  the 
available  data. 

During  the  actual  progress  of  the  War,  however,  the  execution 
of  this  plan  for  a scientific  and  objective  study  of  war  economics 
proved  impossible  in  any  large  and  authoritative  way.  Incidental 
studies  and  surveys  of  portions  of  the  field  could  be  made  and  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Division,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
undertake  a general  history  for  obvious  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
an  authoritative  statement  of  the  resources  of  belligerents  bore 
directly  on  the  conduct  of  armies  in  the  field.  The  result  was  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  from  scrutiny  those  data  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  countries  at  war  which  would  ordinarily,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  readily  available  for  investigation.  In  addition  to  this 
difficulty  of  consulting  documents,  collaborators  competent  to 
deal  with  them  were  for  the  most  part  called  into  national  service 
in  the  belligerent  countries  and  so  were  unavailable  for  research. 
The  plan  for  a war  history  was  therefore  postponed  until  condi- 
tions should  arise  which  would  make  possible  not  only  access  to 
essential  documents  but  also  the  co-operation  of  economists, 
historians,  and  men  of  affairs  in  the  nations  chiefly  concerned, 
whose  joint  work  would  not  be  misunderstood  either  in  purjmse 
or  in  content. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  War  the  Endowment  once 
more  took  up  the  original  plan,  and  it  was  found  with  but 
slight  modification  to  be  applicable  to  the  situation.  Work  was 
begun  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1919.  In  the  first  place 
a final  conference  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Economists  of  the 
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Division  of  Economics  and  Histoiy  was  held  in  Paris,  wliich 
limited  itself  to  planning  a series  of  short  preliminary  surveys  of 
special  fields.  Since,  however,  the  })urely  })reliminary  character 
of  such  studies  Avas  further  emjdiasized  hy  the  fact  that  they  were 
directed  moi-e  especially  towards  those  problems  which  were  then 
fronting  Euroj)e  as  questions  of  urgency,  it  was  considered  best 
not  to  treat  them  as  part  of  the  general  survey  but  rather  as  of 
contenif)orary  value  in  the  j)eriod  of  war  settlement.  It  was  cleai’ 
that  not  only  could  no  general  programme  be  laid  down  a priori 
hy  this  conference  as  a whole,  but  that  a new  and  more  highly 
S])ecialized  research  organization  than  that  already  existing  would 
he  needed  to  undertake  the  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the 
\V{  ir,  one  based  more  uj)on  national  grounds  in  the  first  instance 
and  less  upon  purely  international  co-operation.  Until  the  facts 
of  national  history  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  j)roceed  with  comj)arative  analysis  ; and  the  different  national 
histories  were  themselves  of  almost  balding  intricacy  and  variety. 
Consecpiently  the  former  Euro{)ean  Committee  of  Research  was 
dissolved,  and  in  its  place  it  was  decided  to  erect  an  Editorial 
Hoard  in  each  of  the  larger  countries  and  to  nominate  special 
editors  in  the  smaller  ones,  who  should  concentrate,  for  the 
present  at  least,  uj)on  their  own  economic  and  social  war  history. 

'I'lie  nomination  of  these  boards  by  the  General  Editor  was  the 
first  stej)  taken  in  every  country  where  the  work  has  begun.  And 
if  any  justification  was  needed  for  the  plan  of  the  Endowment, 
it  at  once  may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  those,  distinguished  in 
scholarship  or  in  public  affairs,  who  have  accejited  the  responsi- 
bility of  editorship.  'I'liis  resjionsibility  is  by  no  means  light, 
involving,  as  it  does,  the  adaptation  of  the  general  editoilal  ])lan 
to  the  varying  demands  of  national  cinaimstances  oi-  methods  of 
work  ; and  the  measure  of  success  attained  is  due  to  the  generous 
and  earnest  co-operation  of  those  in  charge  in  each  country. 

Once  the  editorial  organization  was  established  there  could 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  first  step  which  should  be  taken  in  each 
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instance  toward  the  actual  preparation  of  the  history.  Without 
documents  there  can  be  no  history.  Tlie  essential  records  of  the 
War,  local  as  well  as  central,  have  therefore  to  be  preserved  and  to 
be  made  available  for  research  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  public 
interest.  But  this  archival  task  is  a very  great  one,  belonging  of 
right  to  the  governments  and  other  owners  of  historical  sources 
and  not  to  the  historian  or  economist  who  j)roposes  to  use  them. 
It  is  an  obligation  of  ownershij)  ; for  all  such  documents  are  ])ublic 
trust.  The  collaborators  on  this  section  of  the  war  history,  there- 
fore. working  within  their  own  field  as  researchers,  could  only 
survey  the  situation  as  they  found  it  and  report  their  findings  in 
the  form  of  guides  or  manuals  ; and  perhaps,  by  stimulating 
a comparison  of  methods,  helj)  to  further  the  adoption  of  those 
found  to  be  most  practical.  In  every  country,  therefore,  this  was 
the  point  of  departure  for  actual  work  ; although  special  mono- 
gra})hs  have  not  been  written  in  every  instance. 

This  first  stage  of  the  work  upon  the  war  history,  dealing  with 
little  more  than  the  externals  of  archives,  seemed  for  a while  to 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  research.  And  had  the  plan  of  the 
history  been  limited  to  research  based  upon  official  documents 
little  more  could  have  been  done,  for  once  documents  have  been 
labelled  ’ secret  ’ few  government  officials  can  be  found  with 
sufficient  courage  or  initiative  to  break  open  the  seal.  Thus  vast 
masses  of  source  material  essential  for  the  historian  were  effec- 
tively placed  beyond  his  reach,  although  much  of  it  was  quite 
harmless  from  any  point  of  view.  While  war  conditions  thus 
continued  to  ham})er  research,  and  were  likely  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come,  some  alternative  had  to  be  found. 

Fortunately  such  an  alternative  was  at  hand  in  the  narrative, 
amply  supj)orted  by  documentary  evidence,  of  those  who  had 
played  some  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  the  War,  or  who, 
as  close  observers  in  privileged  positions,  were  able  to  record 
from  first-  or  at  least  second-hand  knowledge  the  economic  history 
of  different  phases  of  the  Great  War,  and  of  its  effect  upon  society. 
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Tlius  a series  of  monogra})hs  was  planned  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  unofficial  yet  authoritative  statements,  descriptive  or 
historical,  which  may  best  be  described  as  about  half-way  between 
memoirs  and  blue-books.  These  monographs  make  up  the  main 
body  of  the  work  assigned  so  far.  They  are  not  limited  to  con- 
tem})orary,  war-time  studies  ; for  the  economic  history  of  the  war 
must  deal  with  a longer  })eriod  than  that  of  the  actual  fighting. 
It  must  cover  the  years  of  ' deflation  ’ as  well,  at  least  sufficiently 
to  secure  some  fairer  measure  of  the  economic  displacement  than 
is  possible  in  purely  conteni})orary  judgements. 

With  this  phase  of  the  work  the  editorial  j)roblems  assumed 
a new  aspect.  The  series  of  monogra{)hs  had  to  be  planned 
primarily  with  regard  to  the  availability  of  contributors,  rather 
than  of  source  material  as  in  the  case  of  most  histories  ; for  the 
contributors  themselves  controlled  the  sources.  This  in  turn 
involved  a new  attitude  towards  those  two  ideals  which  historians 
have  sought  to  emphasize,  consistency  and  objectivity.  In  order 
to  bring  out  the  chief  contribution  of  each  writer  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  within  narrowly  logical  outlines  ; facts  would  have  to  be 
re])eated  in  different  settings  and  seen  from  different  angles,  and 
sections  included  which  do  not  lie  within  the  strict  limits  of  history  ; 
and  absolute  objectivity  could  not  be  obtained  in  every  })art. 
Under  the  stress  of  controversy  or  apology,  j)artial  views  would 
here  and  there  find  their  exj)ression.  lUit  these  views  are  in  some 
instances  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  history  itself,  contemporary 
measurements  of  facts  as  significant  as  the  facts  with  which  they 
deal.  Moreover,  the  work  as  a whole  is  planned  to  furnish  its 
own  corrective  ; and  where  it  does  not,  others  will. 

In  addition  to  this  monograpliic  treatment  of  source  material, 
a number  of  studies  by  specialists  is  already  in  j)reparation, 
dealing  with  technical  or  limited  subjects,  historical  or  statistical. 
'I'liese  monographs  also  partake  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of 
first-hand  material,  registering  as  they  do  the  data  of  history 
close  enough  to  the  source  to  permit  verification  in  ways  impossible 
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later.  But  they  also  belong  to  that  constructive  process  by  which 
history  passes  from  analysis  to  synthesis.  The  process  is  a long 
and  difficult  one,  however,  and  work  upon  it  has  only  just  begun. 
To  quote  an  apt  characterization,  in  the  first  stages  of  a history 
like  this  one  is  only  ‘ picking  cotton  ’.  The  tangled  threads  of 
events  have  still  to  be  woven  into  the  pattern  of  history  ; and  for 
this  creative  and  constructive  work  different  plans  and  organiza- 
tions may  be  needed. 

In  a work  which  is  the  product  of  so  complex  and  varied 
co-operation  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  in  any  but 
a most  general  way  the  ap])ortionment  of  responsibility  of  editors 
and  authors  for  the  contents  of  the  different  monographs.  For 
the  plan  of  the  History  as  a whole  and  its  effective  execution  the 
General  Editor  is  res})onsible  ; but  the  arrangement  of  the  detailed 
programmes  of  study  has  been  largely  the  work  of  the  different 
Editorial  Boards  and  divisional  Editors,  who  have  also  read  the 
manuscripts  prepared  under  their  direction.  The  acceptance  of 
a monograph  in  this  series,  however,  does  not  commit  the  editors 
to  the  opinions  or  conclusions  of  the  authors.  Like  other  editors, 
they  are  asked  to  vouch  for  the  scientific  merit,  the  appropilate- 
ness  and  usefulness  of  the  volumes  admitted  to  the  series  ; but 
the  authors  are  naturally  free  to  make  their  individual  contribu- 
tions in  their  own  way.  In  like  manner  the  publication  of  the 
monographs  does  not  commit  the  Endowment  to  agreement 
with  any  specific  conclusions  which  may  be  expressed  therein. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Endowment  is  to  History  itself — an 
obligation  not  to  avoid  but  to  secure  and  preserve  variant  narra- 
tives and  points  of  view,  in  so  far  as  they  are  essential  for  the 
understanding  of  the  War  as  a whole. 
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This  volume  sliould  have  been  the  joint  work  of  myself  and  Sir 
Edward  Gonner,  for  thirty  years  Professor  of  I'iconomic  Science 
in  the  Cniversity  of  Liverjiool,  from  1917  to  1921  Director  of 
Intelligence  in  the  ^Ministry  of  Food,  and  through  all  his  working 
life  one  of  the  best  of  colleagues,  whether  for  administration  or  for 
writing  a book.  But  Gonner  died  in  1922.  He  had  collected,  for  he 
remained  in  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  two  and  a half  years  after  I had 
left  it,  nearly  all  the  material,  official  and  unofficial,  that  we  should 
require;  we  had  discussed  generally  the  arrangement  of  the  book; 
we  had  not  got  down  to  details,  and  not  a word  of  text  had  been 
written.  My  own  writing  has  been  jiostponed  year  after  year,  as 
each  year  1 discovered  how  small  is  the  leisure  that  administration 
in  a modern  growing  University  leaves  for  any  other  continuous 
work. 

In  the  circumstances,  completing  this  volume,  as  1 do,  five  years 
after  (ionner’s  death,  I have  felt  it  best  not  to  act  on  my  first  desire 
of  placing  his  name  with  mine  upon  the  title-page.  To  him  it  would 
be  an  emjity  comjdiment.  h’or  the  book  itself  it  woidd  claim  more 
authority  than  is  due. 

What  is  written  in  the  following  ]>ages  makes  no  pretence  to  be 
history,  robed  for  impartial  judgement.  It  is  a record  of  some  of 
the  activities  which  in  Britain  went  to  make  iqithe  Great  War,  com- 
])iled  by  one  of  the  actors.  It  is  based  on  documents.  It  is  based 
also  on  personal  recollections  and,  in  the  placing  of  documented  facts 
in  their  right  proportion,  upon  personal  judgement. 

As  an  ollicial  of  the  Board  of  'ITade,  I was  concerned  in  some  of 
the  earliest  actions  of  the  war  in  relation  to  food,  and  I came  back 
to  food  again  in  the  autumn  of  1916  when  the  movement  towards 
control  began.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  in 
December  1916,  1 went  over  to  it,  and  was  there,  either  as  Second 
Secretary  or  as  Permanent  Secretary,  till  I left  the  Civil  Service  in 
September  1919.  During  the  time  of  most  active  control  under  Ford 
Rhondda,  besides  assisting  Mr.  Wintour  in  the  general  organization 
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of  the  department,  I had  special  charge  of  three  of  tlie  eight  main 
Divisions  of  the  iMinistry,  including  the  Local  Authorities  Division, 
which  impinged  on  all  the  rest  and  ultimately  undertook  rationing. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Orders  Committee  I saw  something  of  the  work 
of  all  the  Divisions,  on  their  administrative  side,  and  I was  for  a 
short  time  Chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  ^Ministry 
concerned  in  framing  its  budget  of  food  requirements,  and  a member 
of  the  Inter- Allied  Committee  of  Rej)resentatives  established  in  July 
1918.  If  regard  is  had  both  to  the  duration  and  to  the  scope  of  food 
control,  I was  perhaps  as  nearly  central  to  it  all  as  any  one  })erson. 
Rut  no  one  was  truly  central;  no  one  person  could  see  it  all  at  first 
hand.  Like  every  one  else  in  the  Ministry,  I saw  parts  of  its  work 
only  at  a distance — the  Wheat  and  Sugar  Commissions  and  to  a less 
extent  the  iMeat  and  Fats  Division  went  very  much  their  own  way 
— while  other  parts,  such  as  rationing,  I saw  in  detail. 

A second  eye  to  survey  the  whole  and  another  judgement  to 
weigh  the  relative  importance  of  the  events  described  would  have 
been  invaluable.  Since  the  plan  for  that  has  failed,  what  is  written 
here  can  be  presented  only  as  a view  of  one  actor  among  many.  I 
have  tried  by  reference  to  documents  to  secure  that  no  event  of  im- 
portance goes  unrecorded.  But  I have  not  tried  to  conceal  my  own 
judgements,  and  I have  deliberately  drawn  on  a shghtly  larger  scale, 
showing  more  detail,  certain  parts  of  the  work  with  which  I was 
most  intimately  concerned. 

This  variation  of  scale  is  dictated  also  by  the  consideration  that 
those  parts  of  food  control  of  which  I had  least  first-hand  knowledge 
have  already  been  the  subj ect  of  published  record.  The  Wheat  Com- 
mission and  the  Sugar  Commission  have  each  issued  two  official  re- 
ports. The  machinery  of  control  over  meat,  milk,  and  fats  has  been 
described  fully  by  iMr.  E.  iM.  II.  Lloyd,  who  had  a large  part  in  devis- 
ing it.  The  latter  days  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  have  received  special 
attention  from  i\Ir.  E.  II.  Coller,  who  succeeded  me  in  September 
1919  as  its  principal  Secretary  and  to  whose  account  of  A State  Trad- 
ing Adventure  I am  at  so  many  points  indebted.  I have  had  the 
advantage  of  writing  with  Professor  Rowley’s  study  of  Prices  and 
Wages  from  1914  to  1921  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton’s  account  of 
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Food  Production  in  War  before  me.  Roth  of  t hese,  like  Mr.  I.loyd’s 
hook,  are  part  of  the  series  in  wliich  this  volume  ap{)ears,and  I have 
compressed  and  adjusted  my  account  to  reduce  overlaj)])ing. 

In  acknowdedging  my  debt  to  these  and  other  writers,  like 
Mr.  Macrosty,  Mr.  (demesha.  Sir  Henry  Rew,  and  Professor  E.  II. 
Starling,  whose  works  are  referred  to  in  their  appropriate  places, 
1 have  to  express  my  thaidvs  also  to  those  who  have  aided  me 
directly  in  my  own  writing,  in  particular  to  Mr.  W.  Hewlett  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  (k)lton,  for  laborious  assistance  in  dealing  with  typescri])t 
and  ju'oof  and  veidfication  of  references,  to  iMr.  S.  (i.  Tallents  and 
Sir  Robert  Greig,  who  read  certain  chapters  before  they  were 
j)rinted,  and  to  lAIi’s.  Mair,  who  was  my  secretary  during  a large  part 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  book,  for  every  kind  of  hel{)  at  all 
stages.  Eoi‘  the  index  I am  indebted  to  Miss  Elspeth  Mair. 

One  invaluable  su|)plement  to  my  record  of  British  Food  Control 
is  directly  due  to  Gonner’s  labours.  He  had  pre{)ared  a set  of  more 
than  eighty  statistical  tables  illustrating  comprehensively  every 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  its  attendant  Com- 
missions. At  one  time  he  and  I hoped  that  these  might  be  published 
as  a whole,  either  in  an  official  paper  or  as  a separate  volume  in  the 
present  series.  'I’liis  has  not  been  found  practicable.  Sixteen  of  the 
most  important  tables,  however,  have  been  selected  for  printing  in 
a statistical  appendix  here,  together  with  a list  of  the  other  tables 
which  are  available  for  consultation  in  manuscript  form  in  the 
library  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  tables  and  other  official  docu- 
ments in  the  apj)endix  are  published  with  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Stat  ionery  Office. 

I was  given,  with  Professor  (ionner,  access  to  documents  })rivate 
as  well  as  public,  and  hope  I may  be  held  to  have  used  them  wdth 
discretion,  h'or  every  expression  of  o|)inion  I am  alone  responsible. 
In  expressing  opinions  it  has  been  imj)ossible  to  avoid  making, 
o|)enly  or  by  implication,  criticisms  of  persons  as  well  as  of  actions; 
my  aim  has  been  to  limit  personal  criticism  to  j)oints  illustrating 
some  general  conclusion  as  to  economic  scienceor  theart  of  adminis- 
tration. 

\\  ith  these  explanations  my  account  of  British  Food  Control 
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is  submitted  first  and  foremost  to  the  judgement  of  my  former 
colleagues.  I cannot  expect  agreement  in  all  that  I have  said;  I 
cannot  hope  that  it  will  all  he  free  from  errors  of  statement  or 
omission.  But  within  the  narrow  limits  of  time  which  other  oc- 
cupations allowed  and  standing  as  near  to  the  events  as  after  ten 
years  I still  must  do,  I have  done  my  best  to  survey  the  field  com- 
pletely, to  get  a true  perspective,  and  to  draw  from  the  facts  such 
lessons  economic  and  political,  and  such  lessons  only  as  the  facts 
will  bear. 

W.  II.  Beveridge. 

October  1927. 
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Till-:  FIVE  ACTS  OF  FOOD  CONTROL 

Business  as  usual  and  the  movement  to  control.  Lord  Devonj)ort.  Lord  Rhondda, 
Mr.  Clynes  and  the  completing  of  international  organization.  De-eontrol,  re-control  and 
lieiuidation. 

'I’liE  review  of  British  Food  Control  attempted  in  the  followinn; 
])ages  covers  a stretch  of  nearly  seven  years.  It  begins  with  the 
entry  of  Britain  into  the  world  war  on  4th  August  1914.  It  ends 
with  the  fonmd  demise  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  on  !31st  March  1921. 

'I'liis  whole  stretch  of  time  may  be  divided  into  five  periods  or 
Acts,  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  being  grouped  with  a curious 
symmetry  about  the  central  third  Act  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  adminis- 
tiation,  which  alone  gives  importance  to  the  play. 

First  comes  a j)eriod  of  nearly  two  and  a half  years,  to  the  end  of 
I91(),  in  which  there  was  no  general  food  problem  in  Britain,  and  no 
I-’ood  Controller.  On  the  ovdbreak  of  war  there  was  established  a 
system  of  returns  of  retail  piices  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  this 
formed  the  basis  of  the  co.st  of  living  index  still  in  use.  A scheme 
for  ])ublishing  a weekly  list  of  approved  prices  was  started  but  soon 
abandoned.  A new  oi  ganization  for  victualling  the  vast  new  Armies 
was  reejuired  and  was  built  up  gradually;  both  the  existence  and 
the  experience  of  this  organization  materially  affected  the  later 
Irealment  of  the  civilian  food  problem.  Important  secret  stej)s  were 
taken  by  the  (Jovernment  from  the  end  of  1914  onwards  to  secure 
the  wheat  supplies  by  forming  a hidden  reserve.  One  element  of 
general  food  control  dates  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  period. 
'I'liis  was  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sugar  Su]){)lies 
on  201  h August  1914. 

'Fowards  the  end  of  the  period  come  the  developments  prepara- 
tory and  i)rophetic  of  the  change  to  the  second  Act:  the  a{)})oint- 
meid.  in  rlune  191(5  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  I-'ood  Brices 
which  made  its  tirst  Report  in  September,  the  constitution  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  Su|)plies  in  October,  the  two  Parlia- 
mentary debates  of  171  h October  and  15th  and  Kith  November,  and 
the  establishment,  of  a Food  De[)artment  at  the  Board  of  Trade  exer- 
cising compulsory  powers  under  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations 
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of  16th  November.  In  these  I’arliamentary  debates,  and  in  tlie 
failure  ot  the(TOvernment  to  find  and  appoint  at  once  tlie  Food  Con- 
troller whom  they  had  promised  on  15th  November,  the  history  of 
food  control  touches  the  fringe  of  larger  political  movements  and 
manamvres.  The  hrst  Act  ends  with  the  fall  of  IMr.  Ascjuith’s  Coali- 
iion  Government  at  the  beginning  of  December  1916  and  theaj)j)ear- 
anee  of  a ‘Food  Controller’  as  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  new'  list  of 
lilinisters  of  the  second  coalition  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

'I’lie  second  Act  covers  the  reign  of  the  first  Food  Controller, 
Lord  Devonport,  from  December  1916  to  June  1917.  The  main 
achievement  of  this  period  lies  outside  the  IMinistry  of  Food  proper, 
in  the  steady  development  of  the  Wheat  Commission  and  its  activi- 
ties; with  the  reinforcement  of  the  Food  Controller’s  personal  influ- 
ence and  statutory  pow'ers,  stocks  of  cereals  are  built  up  and  their 
consumption  is  diminished  by  further  restrictions  on  brewdng  and 
by  changes  in  the  quality  of  Hour.  To  facilitate  this  last  measure 
the  flour  mills  are  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  April  1917.  In 
other  directions  the  new'  Ministry  achieves  publicity  rather  than 
fame — by  a scheme  of  voluntary  rationing  developed  later  into  a 
food  economy  campaign;  by  a first  exhibition  of  the  difficulties  of 
j)rice-fixing  in  relation  to  })otatoes;  and  by  the  ajjpointment  of  in- 
spectors to  inspect,  and  of  committees  to  discuss  and  re-discuss  the 
maldistribution  of  sugar.  Apart  from  cereals,  the  existence  of 
a food  ])roblem  has  been  recognized  but  not  its  seriousness.  The 
Government  are  not  prejiared  tor  effective  control;  in  the  termi- 
nology of  another  ])roblem — that  of  conscription — food  administra- 
tion is  still  in  the  ‘ Derby  ’ stage,  of  inviting  the  public  to  avoid  com- 
pulsion by  voluntary  sacrifices.  Meanwdiile  submarine  havoc  growls; 
fhe  reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Industrial  Unrest,  in  iMay  1917, 
emphasize  rising  prices  and  faulty  distribution  as  sources  of  dan- 
gerous discontent.  The  first  Food  Controller  resigns  on  grounds  of 
ill-health;  simultaneously,  one  of  the  schemes  submitted  by  him  for 
setting  up  the  machinery  of  rationing  at  last  finds  acceptance  by 
the  Mar  Cabinet,  subject  to  its  being  approved  by  his  successor. 

The  third  Act  lasts  a year,  from  Lord  Rhondda’s  accej)tance  of 
office,  in  June  1917,  to  his  death  in  July  1918,  and  witnesses  the 
establishment  of  complete  control  over  nearly  everything  eaten  and 
drunk  by  40,000,000  ])ersons.  The  civilian  j)opulation  is  catered  for 
like  an  army;  nothing  is  left  to  chance  or  private  enterprise.  The 
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vvliole  of  the  essential  supplies  imported  or  home-grown  are  bought 
or  retpiisitioned  by  the  l*'ood  Controller  at  fixed  prices;  the  manu- 
facturers, importers,  and  distributors  become  in  various  ways  his 
agents  on  commission;  they  handle  and  distribute  at  fixed  prices  or 
fixed  margins  of  profit  under  his  directions. 

In  this  ])eriod  of  action  proceeding  simultaneously  on  many  dif- 
ferent lines,  the  simj)le  historical  order  of  the  earlier  Acts  l)ecomes 
impossible.  The  general  account  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  policy  and 
organization  is  followed  by  chapters  devoted  to  control  of  cereals, 
control  of  other  imports,  control  of  other  home-grown  supplies, 
legulation  of  j)rices,  rationing  and  distribution,  and  enforcement. 
Chronologically  this  period  falls  into  tliree  sections. 

During  the  first  five  months,  to  the  end  of  November  1917,  the 
great  machine  of  control  is  being  fashioned.  The  outstanding  epi- 
sodes are  the  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  at  head-quarters;  the 
establishment  of  the  local  organization  of  Divisional  Food  Commis- 
sioners and  Food  Control  Committees  in  August  and  Sejdember, 
and  the  carrying  out  by  them  of  the  first  registration  of  households 
as  the  basis  of  sugar  distribution;  the  lowering  of  bread  prices  by  an 
exchequer  sid)sidy  in  Septend)er;  the  setting  up  in  the  same  month 
of  an  Allied  Frovision  Exports  Company  in  America  to  purchase 
there  all  foods  other  than  cereals  and  sugar;  the  extension  of  control 
by  gradual  stages  to  nearly  all  food  imports  from  other  countries; 
the  fixing  of  a scale  of  meat  ])rices  in  August;  and  the  establishing 
of  Livestock  Commissioners  during  October  and  November. 

In  the  next  three  months  the  Ministry  of  Food  meets  and  sur- 
mounts the  main  crisis  of  its  career.  After  the  introduction  of  suwar 
rationing  on  1st  January  1918,  the  queues  for  meat,  margarine,  tea 
and  other  foods  grow  suddenly  to  a portent,  and  are  as  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
rationing  scheme  of  25th  February  and  its  extension  to  the  rest  of 
the  could ry  six  weeks  later. 

'I’he  next  four  months — April  to  July  1918 — see  the  Ministry  of 
h'ood  established  in  public  favour,  unifying  and  simplif  ying  its  ration- 
ing schemes,  extending  control  over  subsidiary  foods,  crushed  be- 
neath a glut  of  American  bacon.  They  see  it  also  deprived  of  Lord 
Rhondda’s  guidance.  They  see  more  and  more  of  the  responsibility 
being  taken  by  the  Farliamentary  Secretary,  Mr.  (dynes.  Lord 
Rhondda’s  last  visit  to  the  Ministiy  is  in  A})ril,  though  he  I'eniains 
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in  active  work  for  two  months  more  and  in  office  till  his  death  on 
13rd  July  1918. 

The  completion  of  international  control  is  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  fourth  Act — from  Mr.  Clynes’  accession  in  July  1918  to  his 
resignation  in  December.  i\Ir.  Hoover’s  arrival  in  Europe  is  followed 
by  the  setting  up  of  an  Inter-Allied  Food  Council,  with  a Com- 
mittee of  Re])resentatives  to  formulate  a joint  programme  of  im- 
ports for  all  the  European  Allies;  it  is  accompanied  by  a severe  in- 
ternal crisis  in  the  Ministry  of  Food.  The  programme  of  ini})orts 
completed  in  September  and  then  drastically  curtailed  to  provide 
for  the  hastening  of  American  reinforcements,  is  happily  made  un- 
necessary, almost  as  soon  as  it  has  been  framed,  by  the  changed 
fortunes  of  war.  So  too  is  a scheme  for  compulsory  rationing  of 
feeding-stuffs  for  stock.  The  ]\Iinistrv  gets  the  new  task  of  managing 
the  Hotel  Majestic  in  Paris  as  a home  for  the  British  Peace  Delega- 
tion. In  minor  matters  the  fourth  Act  curiously  recalls  the  second; 
it  sees  food  prices  begin  to  force  their  way  upwards  again;  it  sees 
the  Food  Controller  once  more  engaged  in  a losing  fight  with  the 
potato,  this  time  as  unduly  })lentiful  as  before  deficient;  it  ends  in 
December  1918,  as  the  second  Act  had  begun  two  years  before, 
with  a political  upheaval  and  the  break-up  of  a Government. 

Submarine  warfare  ended  in  November  1918,  but  not  the  Minis- 
try of  Food  which  submarine  warfare  had  called  to  life.  Like  all 
the  new  war  departments  of  1916,  the  Ministry  of  Food  lived  longer 
after  the  war  than  during  it.  In  a fifth  Act  of  two  and  a quarter 
years,  under  two  more  Food  Controllers — Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  and 
IMr.  C.  A.  IMcCurdy — the  IMinistr  y is  seen  wrestling  in  an  unsym])a- 
thetic  world  with  the  difficulties  of  de-control,  and  findino;  those 
difficulties  multiplied  by  rapid  changes  of  Government  j)olicy.  There 
are  schemes  for  feeding  Europe;  there  are  lapses  towards  re-control 
in  the  summer  of  1919  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1920;  occasional 
relief  is  afforded  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  Profiteering  Act.  On 
one  occasion  the  Ministry  again  fills  the  public  eve;  in  maintaining 
sui)plies  during  the  railway  strike  of  1919,  the  organization  built 
under  Lord  Rhondda  shows  its  powers.  The  rest  is  licpiidation. 
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IirSIXESS  MAINLY  AS  USUAL 

'I’he  silence  of  the  War  Book  on  food.  Cost  of  living  and  stock  returns.  Mr.  llunciman 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Sugar  Commis.sion.  Brice  lists  for  provisions.  Army  meat  con- 
tracts. Secret  buying  of  wheat.  Indian  Grain  Committee.  Report  of  Food  (war)  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society.  Outj)ut  of  Beer  Restriction  Acts. 

Hritaix,  before  the  World  War,  like  all  the  great  Luropeaii 
powers,  had  a ‘ \\  ar  Uottk  ’,  that  is  to  say  a comjiendiuin  ot  measures, 
prepared  in  advance,  for  dealing  with  all  the  main  problems  that 
wereexpectetl  to  face  the  (Jovernment  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
As  in  the  last  days  of  July  1914  the  jtrospects  of  war  became  daily 
greater,  the  safes  in  each  (iovernment  department  were  unlocked, 
and  instructions,  forms  and  circulars  of  all  kinds  began  to  issue 
automatically.  Lights  were  extinguished,  special  constabulary  en- 
lolled,  a postal  censorshij)  established,  labour  mobilized,  shi})})ing 
diverted,  and  countless  other  measures  taken  affecting  civilian  life. 

In  the  whole  War  Book,  there  was,  to  judge  by  results,  only  one 
measure  dealing  directly  with  food,  and  that  was  a measure  for 
obtaining  information.  When  war  became  certain,  the  managers 
of  the  Employment  Exchanges  received  instructions  and  forms  pre- 
))ared  beforehand,  reciuiring  them  to  furnish  each  week  to  the  Board 
of  'Frade  the  retail  j)rices  of  the  main  necessaries  of  life  in  their  dis- 
tricts. It  was  thought  possible  that  movements  of  men  and  muni- 
tions might  so  far  block  the  railways  and  dislocate  distribution  of 
food  as  to  cause  local  famines;  the  returns  from  the  Exchanges  were 
meant  to  keep  the  (iovernment  forewarned.  The  precise  exigency 
for  which  this  measui-e  was  framed  never  arose.  The  returns,  how- 
ever, were  found  useful  for  purposes  of  geneml  information-;  they 
became  the  basis  of  the  Board  of  Trade  index  of  retail  jirices  and 
cost,  of  living,  and  with  certain  modifications,  liave  continued  to  the 
|)resent  time.  Another  statistical  return  of  some  importance — re- 
lating to  stocks  of  all  the  ])rincipal  foodstuffs — was  begun  a month 
later,  on  1st  September. 

'I’he  silence  of  the  \\  ar  Book  was  reinforced  by  an  accident  of 
personality.  One  of  the  few  Ministers  who  felt  unable  to  follow  his 
colleagues  into  war  was  iMr.  John  Burns,  the  I’resident  of  the  Board 
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of  Trade.  Ilis  successor  in  office  Avas  i\Ir.  Walter  Kuncinian,  formerly 
a member  of  a Avell-known  ship|)ing  firm,  and  a determined  opjionent 
on  principle  of  Government  trading.  He  was  convinced  by  liis  ‘ex- 
perience as  a business  man  . . . that  Governments  cannot  buy  half 
so  well  as  private  individuals’.^  He  was  profoundly  aware  of  the 
depressing  effect  on  business  men  exercised  by  rumours  and  feai’s 
of  State  intervention.  Ilis  jiolicy,  which  for  more  than  two  years 
became  the  policy  of  the  Government,  was  to  trust  as  far  as  possible 
even  in  war  time,  to  private  enterprise  for  the  maintenance  of 
civilian  supplies;  to  give  assistance  in  minor  matters,  such  as  relief 
of  congestion  at  the  ports;  but  above  all  to  give  confidence  that 
there  would  be  no  state  trading  and  no  regulation  of  jirices.-  In 
one  case  in  which,  in  relation  to  food,  this  policy  had  to  be 
abandoned  from  the  outset — that  of  sugar — the  influence  of  this 
personal  point  of  view  may  yet  be  traced  in  the  type  of  organiza- 
tion adopted. 

Before  the  war,  two-thirds  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  came  from  Austria-Hungary.  The  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  threatening  this  source  of  supply,  caused  an  instant  panic 
on  the  wholesale  market  in  London;  in  some  districts  there  followed 
a ])anic  of  consumers  and  a run  on  the  stocks  held  by  retailers. 
Prices  rose  rapidly. 

This  problem,  somewhat  incongruously,  at  once  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Home  Secretary,  ]\Ir.  Reginald  IMcKenna.  At  his 
instance  the  Government  so  early  as  7th  August  began  to  make 
large  purchases  of  sugar  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  On  the  20th 
August  they  constituted  a Royal  Commission  on  Sugar  Supplies. 
This  body,  unlike  most  Royal  Commissions,  was  executive.  Its 
duties  were  ‘to  incpiire  into  the  supply  of  sugar  in  the  United  King- 
dom; to  purchase,  sell  and  control  the  delivery  of  sugar  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  and  generally  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem 
desirable  for  regulating  the  supply’. 

The  form  given  to  this  new  piece  of  Government  machinery  was 
remarkable.  The  work  which  it  had  to  do  fell  naturally  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  .should  in  any  case  have  been 
undertaken  by  some  department  of  state.  x\.s  a Royal  Commission, 

1 Hansard,  09  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  1179  col.  (17th  February  1915). 

2 Cf.  Mr.  McKenna  in  discussing  the  Unreasonable  Withholding  of  Foodstuffs  Bill  on 
8th  August  1914:  ‘On  a question  of  policy  our  desire  has  been  not  to  interfere  with 
ordinary  trade  at  all,  but  to  leave  the  traders  to  conduct  their  ow'ii  business.’ 
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liowcver,  the  new  autliority  was  a])|)ointed,  not  by  tlie  President  of 
the  lioard  of  Trade,  hut  by  the  Crown  on  tlie  advice  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  was  not  responsible  to  any  Ministei’  oi‘  to  Parlia- 
ment. Its  o])erations  weie  bronght  under  review  only  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  McKenna  became  its  Chairman,  and  answered  for  it  in 
Parliament  till  he  ceased  to  be  a Minister  in  December  191(5. ^ This 
arrangement  suited  the  personal  predilections  of  both  ^Ministers 
concerned.  It  enabled  i\lr.  McKenna  to  be  active  about  sugar;  it 
saved  iMr.  Himciman  from  direct  or  indirect  responsibility  for  state 
trading.  It  established,  however,  a [>recedent  which  seriously  com- 
plicated the  task  of  subserpient  Food  Controllers. 

d’he  work  of  the  Sugar  Commission  will  be  described  as  a whole 
in  a later  chapter.  Here  it  is  siitlicient  to  record  that  it  took  over 
certain  secret  j)urchases  of  sugar  already  made  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary,^ j)roceeded  to  buy  more,  and  by  a Proclamation  of  26th  Octo- 
ber obtained  a monopoly  of  all  sugar  ini])orts. 

d’he  case  of  sugar  was  exceptional.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on 
h’ood  Supplies,  established  on  the  outbreak  of  War,  found  little  to 
do.  It  was  not  intended,  indeed,  to  be  an  executive  body.  The 
Prime  Minister  himself  was  its  Chairman;  it  never  issued  any  rej)ort; 
and  soon  became  merged  in  the  Cabinet  again. ^ 

In  the  first  days  of  the  war  there  had  been  fear  that  prices  of 
other  necessaries  might  be  raised  unduly  by  individual  retailers, 
and  still  more  that  the  public  might  resent  increases  which  were 
inevitable.  'Fo  meet  these  anticij)ated  difficulties  two  stej)s  were 
taken:  both  proved  to  be  needless. 

d’lie  first  of  these  stej)s  was  the  ])assage  of  an  Act  authorizing 
the  Hoai'd  of  'Frade  to  re({uisition  stocks  of  food  that  was  being  un- 
reasonably withheld.  This  measure  was  decided  on  late  one  even- 
ing, drafted  still  later,  and  passed  through  all  its  stages  into  law  on 
the  following  day  (8th  August). •*  So  far  as  I know,  no  action  of 
any  kind  was  ever  taken  on  it,  and  it  makes  only  one  further  appear- 
ance in  history.  On  4th  I''ebruary  1915  Mr.  Hunciman  was  invited 

* Mr.  McKenna  left  the  Home  Office  to  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  May 
1915,  but  continued  to  answer  for  the  Sugar  Commission  in  his  new  post. 

^ 'I’hese  amounted  to  270,000  tons.  See  llan.sard,  71  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  1499-1502  cols. 
(1 1th  May  1915)  and  First  R('port  of  Sugar  Commission  (1917,  C<1.  8728). 

^ Heo  Hansard,  09  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  .‘5  col.  (2nd  February  1915).  A{)parently  the  debate 
on  11th  and  17th  February  was  taken  as  discharging  tlie  Committee,  of  which  1 have 
been  unable  to  find  any  trace  at  a later  date. 

Unreasonable  Withholding  of  Food  Supplies  Act,  4 & 5 Geo.  V,  c.  51. 
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in  a Parliamentary  question  to  put  it  into  force,  but  declined  the 
invitationd 

The  second  stej)  was  the  issue  of  lists  of  jn’ices  of  j)rovisions, 
prepared  by  an  ‘ Advisory  Committee  of  Retail  Traders  The  prices 
had  no  binding  force,  and  diff  ering  views  were  taken  as  to  the  degree 
of  (fovernment  responsibility  for  them.  The  retailers  regarded  them- 
selves as  an  advisory  committee  recommending  prices  for  approval 
by  the  Government.  The  Government  view,  placed  on  record 
by  i\Ir.  Runciman  on  22nd  February  1915,  was  that  the  prices 
were  those  which  ‘in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee’  might  be  re- 
garded as  reasonable;  the  Board  of  Trade  merely  communicated 
the  prices  to  the  press.  By  the  public  and  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment they  were  almost  universally  regarded  as  Government  ]>rices 
and  often  as  having  legal  sanction.  This  confusion  of  responsibility 
no  doubt  contributed  to  the  readiness  of  all  parties  to  let  the  scheme 
drop  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  list  was  issued  on  6th  August, 
and  the  last  on  loth  October  1914.  When,  a year  later,  Mr.  Runci- 
man was  asked  to  revive  these  lists,  he  re})lied  that  at  ])resent  the 
competition  between  traders  was  in  most  cases  a sufficient  safe- 
guard.- 

The  silence  of  the  War  Book  and  the  ])olicy  of  Mr.  Runciman 
appeared  to  be  justified.  Within  a few  weeks  from  the  outbreak  of 
war,  fears  of  local  shortages  and  of  famine  prices  had  been  dis])elled 
by  experience.  ‘Business  as  usual’,  sustained  by  state  insurance 
against  war  risks  at  sea.  was  bringing  all  the  food  that  we  needed  to 
our  shores;  ‘business  as  usual’  was  distributing  it  as  before.  A 
labour  deputation  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Ti'ade  in 
October  1914,  to  propose  that  food  and  shipping  should  be  placed 
under  Goyernment  control,  but  there  was  no  steam  behind  the  ])ro- 
posal.^  Prices,  indeed,  of  food  as  of  other  necessaries,  continued  to 
rise  steadily.  This  led  to  Parliamentary  questions  and  to  a discussion 
which  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  on  11th  and  17th  February 

* Hansard,  (19  H.C.  Deh.  5 S.,  1(11  col.  (4th  February  1915)  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Wing). 
The  term  ‘unreasonable  withholding"  was  used  also  in  the  Articles  of  Commerce  Act. 
In  the  autumn  of  191(1,  when  the  Board  of  Trade  wished  to  proceed  against  farmers  under 
this  Act,  for  pouring  milk  down  drains  or  feeding  it  to  pigs,  they  were  advised  that  such 
action  was  not  ‘unreasonable  withholding’. 

^ Hansard,  74  H.C.  Deb.  5 8.,  145(1  col.  (14th  October  1915).  Other  references  to  the 
scheme  are  to  be  found  in  Hansard,  (15  H.C.  Deb.  5 8.,  2217,  2241,  2312,  2321  cols.; 
(1(1  H.C.  Deb.  5 8.,  12!»  col.,  and  70  H.C.  Dejb.  5 8.,  9 col. 

3 8ee  Han-sard,  87  H.C.  Deb.  5 8.,  1125  col.  (IGth  November  1916). 
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1915,  and  was  reported  in  Hansard  as  a debate  on  ‘Necessaries 
of  Life  (Brices) — ^Government  Proposals ’d  Its  effect  was  to  show 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  their  critics  had  any  significant 
])roposals  to  make.  Tlie  sj)eech  of  the  Prime  ^Minister  (Mr.  As(piith) 
was  little  more  than  an  exercise  in  statistics.  He  was  able  to  show 
that  though  prices  of  cereals  had  risen  75  per  cent,  and  those  of  food 
generally  25  j)er  cent,  above  {)re-war  levels,  they  were  still  below 
the  heights  reached  in  1871;  he  seemed  to  hope  that  they  would 
stay  there.  If  he  did,  he  was  no  worse  a ])ro])het  than  the  employers’ 
and  workmen’s  associations,  who  at  this  date  were  still  fixing  money 
wages  ‘for  the  duration  of  the  war’.  'I'he  President  of  the  Board  of 
d’rade  was  more  jiractical.  After  expounding  the  dangers  of  state 
action  and  of  any  attempt  to  regulate  j)rices,  he  suggested  that  the 
line  of  esca])e  from  rising  prices  must  be  found  in  raising  wages. - 
He  started  the  vicious  circle  with  an  official  blessing  on  its  wild 
career. 

After  this  debate,  food  dro])ped  into  the  background  altogether. 
A discussion  was  laised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  voting  su{)])ly 
on  loth  June  1915,^  but  showed  no  serious  feeling;  there  had  been 
a check  in  the  rise  of  some  j)rices,  and  an  actual  fall  with  cereals; 
I he  policy  of  ‘business  as  usual’  in  relation  to  food  received  more 
compliments  than  criticisms.  During  the  second  year  of  the  war 
the  heading  ‘Food  Supply’  almost  disappeared  from  the  index  to 
I lansard : t here  remained  only  occasional  cpiestions  on  special  points 
and  the  discussions  on  the  Output  of  Beer  Restriction  Bill.  So  far 
as  the  food  problem  was  remembered  at  all,  it  was  merged  in  the 
larger  (|uestion  of  the  race  between  prices  and  wages.  For  the  most 
])art  it  was  forgotten,  as  from  the  spring  of  1915  onwards.  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  turned  to  face  the  more  critical  issues  of 
munitions  and  of  man-power. 

\ et  if  the  ])ublic  and  Parliament  largely  forgot  the  food  ques- 
tion in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  the  Government  were  not  wholly 
inactive,  (^)uite  apart  fi'oni  the  Sugar  Commission,  there  had  been 
begun  in  the  first  months  of  the  war  certain  activities  which,  though 
they  attracted  little  or  m)  ])ublic  attention,  were  very  important  at 
the  time  and  materially  affected  the  position  in  the  future.  These 

' Hansard,  (i!)  H.C.  Del).  5 S„  Tati  8()7,  I If)!  1224,  and  I22(i-127l  ('ols. 

“ Hansard,  (1!)  H.C.  Del).  .7  S.,  118!)  col.  Mr.  Knneiman  even  argued  that  ‘in  sonic 
directions  ...  to  have  low  juices  would  lie  a national  danger’. 

^ Hatward,  72  H.C.  Deb.  ,5  S.,  3!H  col. 
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were  the  contracts  for  Army  meat/  the  secret  buying  of  wheat  to 
form  a reserve,  and  tlie  control  of  the  Indian  grain  croj).  To  these 
must  be  added,  during  1916,  the  survey  of  the  food  sup])ly  insti- 
tuted at  tlie  request  of  the  Government  by  a committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  first  statutory  restriction  on  brewing. 

Of  all  the  meat  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  before  the 
war  40  j)er  cent,  was  imported;  of  the  imports  55  per  cent.,  repre- 
senting more  than  a fifth  of  the  total  consumption,  came  from  South 
America.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  threatened  instantly  to  cut 
off  this  supply — partly  because  the  shipowners  under  the  ‘war 
danse’  suspended  their  contracts  with  the  meat  companies  and 
freights  rose  fourfold,  but  still  more  because  international  finance 
was  disorganized  and  the  meat  com])anies  found  themselves  unable 
to  continue  buying  cattle  or  ])aying  wages  abroad.  The  outbreak 
of  hostilities  at  the  same  time  made  the  continuance  and  increase 
of  the  supj)ly  vitally  important  for  the  feeding  of  the  new  Armies; 
every  man  transferred  from  civilian  to  military  life  was  transferred 
to  a much  higher  scale  of  consumption,  above  all  of  meat.  The 
War  Office  accordingly  was  anxious  to  make  large  contracts  with 
the  Argentine  meat  coni})anies.  Mr.  Runciman,  who  had  already 
been  in  touch  with  the  problem  and  had  intervened  successfully 
with  the  shipowners  to  lower  freights,  was  ap])ealed  to  for  his  lielj). 
On  the  28th  August  1914,  a contract  was  made  with  the  meat  com- 
])anies  for  the  sup})ly  of  15,000  tons  a month;  the  price  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  market  price  in  the  week  of  arrival;  the  diffi- 
culties of  finance  were  surmounted.  At  first  Mr.  Runciman  and  his 
department  had  acted  merely  as  mediators  between  the  War  Office 
and  the  companies.  Later  the  Board  of  Trade  took  a more  dehnite 
j)art,  acting  as  princi})als,  and  handing  over  the  meat  to  the  War 
Office  as  required.  For  this  work  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed  as 
their  agent  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  the  Agent-General  for  Queens- 
land; he  in  substance  conducted  the  negotiations  both  with  the 
South  American  comj^anies  and  later  with  all  the  other  countries 
from  which  supplies  of  Army  meat  came  to  be  drawn. ^ 

1 The  account  given  in  this  cliapter  of  the  Army  Meat  scheme  is  based  mainly  on  an 
article  by  Mr.  H.  \V.  Macrosty,  one  of  the  officials  concerned,  appearing  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  for  30th  November  1022,  supplemented  by  the  First  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Prices  (1016.  Cd.  8358). 

2 The  Argentine  Government  expressed  the  fear  that  it  might  be  an  offence  against 
neutrality  for  a Rritish  Government  department  engaged  in  a war  to  have  business 
relations  with  important  Argentine  producers.  This  barred  not  merely  the  War  Office, 
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The  first  contract,  soon  proved  to  be  inadecpiate,  even  for  the 
British  Army,  and  was  snp])lemented  by  purchases  from  North 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  French  and  Italian 
Armies  came  in  at  the  beginning  of  1915.^  Successive  contracts  for 
increasing  (piantities  were  made — one  to  run  from  1st  May  1915  to 
doth  June  191(5,  and  the  next  from  the  latter  date  till  three  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  This  final  contract  was  for  5(),()00  tons  a 
month,  at  })rices  not  (piite  double  the  equivalent  j)re-war  rate.  There 
were  other  arrangements  for  additional  South  American  supplies. 

Simultaneously  the  other  main  sources  of  imported  sujiplies — 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — were  being  brought  under  coni})lete 
control.  Here  the  position  was  different.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ments were  able  and  anxious  to  use  their  j)owers  to  the  full  in  the 
common  war.  As  early  as  August  1914  the  (vfueensland  Govern- 
ment had  ‘ passed  an  Act  enabling  them  at  any  moment  to  declare 
the  meat  supplies  of  theii’  State  as  being  the  property  of  the  Im- 
])crial  Government’.'^  New  South  Wales  followed  suit  soon  after. 
‘In  I'’ebruary  1915,  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments 
agreed  fo  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  mother  country  all  the  beef, 
mutton  and  lamb  available  for  export;  f.  o.  b.  j)rices  were  amicably 
arranged  in  all  the  States  and  the  whole  exportable  supply  was  duly 
shipped.’’*  A similar  arrangement  was  made  early  in  191(5,  for  the 
next  season’s  suj)ply. 

It  was  not  suHicient  to  buy  all  this  meat.  Arrangements  had 
to  be  made  for  its  transportation,  and  very  early  in  1915  these  took 
the  form  of  the  Board  of  Trade  re(|uisitioning,  at  fixed  freights  undei’ 
the  Defence  of  the  Bealm  Act,  all  the  insulated  space  on  home-com- 
ing vessels  from  .Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  America.  The 
freight  rates  fixed  at  that  time  were  moderate  and  remained 

I)\it  also  flic  Hoard  of  Trade.  It  was  arranircd  accordingly  that  a private  firm  of  ship- 
owners (the  Orient  line)  should  hecoine  the  nominal  inirehasers.  The  real  negotiations 
were  carried  on  by  the  Hoard  of  'trade  through  Sir  Thomas  Rohimson. 

* ‘The  French,  very  much  impressed  hy  the  way  in  which  our  soldiers  had  fought 
during  the  autumn  and  hy  the  (piantities  of  meat  which  we  were  sending  ui)  to  these 
troops,  proceeded  to  allot  to  their  troops  a larger  ration  than  that  allotted  to  Hritish 
soldiers,  'they  made  their  own  contracts  for  sup]ily  of  meat  and  ship[)ing,  thus  forcing 
up  the  price  of  nu>at  and  ratcis  of  freight.  Ultimately  we  induced  them  to  jmt  the  whole 
of  their  reipiirement  in  the  hands  of  the  Hoard  of  'I’rade  and  to  hu}'  everything  through 
Sir  'riiomas  Robinson,  we  guaranteeing  them  about  20,000  tons  of  meat  a month.  A 
tittle  later  the  Italians  came  in,  and  wc  had  to  persuade  them  to  jnit  themselves  in  our 
hands.  . . .’  Macrosty,  loc.  cit. 

'■“  .Macrosty,  loc.  cit.  p.  (iOa. 

^ First  Report  of  Committee  on  Rrices,  p.  !). 
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unaltered  to  the  end  of  1917,  while  other  freights  were  rising  rapidly. 
The  high  wholesale  })rices  of  foreign  meat,  therefore,  had  to  be  attri- 
buted to  ‘the  reduced  amount  available  for  civilian  use,  the  high 
general  demand,  and  the  limitation  of  the  means  of  transport’.  In 
other  words,  they  rose  under  competition,  because  the  su{)j)ly  fell 
off  while  the  demand  remained  constant  or  increased. 

Control  of  the  insulated  s})ace  was  useful  not  ordy  as  a means  of 
keeping  down  freights,  but  also  because  it  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  bargaining  with  the  South  American  meat 
companies.  Without  the  use  of  the  refrigerated  shij)s  the  coni])anies 
could  find  no  other  market  for  their  goods.  As  the  bargain  was 
made,  however,  it  benehted  the  Government  as  buyers  for  the  Army 
and  not  the  civilian  population.  Under  the  main  contract  made  at 
the  beginning  of  1916,  the  Board  of  Trade  agreed  to  let  the  com- 
jmnies  have  20  per  cent,  of  the  available  space  to  transport  meat 
for  sale  to  civilians.  The  price  at  which  this  meat  should  be  sold 
was  not  regulated  in  any  way;  if  the  market  price  warranted  it, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  companies  from  making  good  out 
of  their  civilian  trade  any  deficiency  in  ju'ofits  on  their  Army  meat. 

In  the  case  of  the  earlier  contract  of  l\Iay  1915  the  market  juice 
in  London  actually  rose  above  the  equivalent  contract  j)iice  imme- 
diately and  rose  still  more  later.  As  Mr.  Macrosty  remarks:  ‘Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  wdio  carried  on  the  negotiations,  deserves  great 
credit  for  a very  successful  j)iece  of  bargaining.’^  But  the  success, 
though  it  rightly  commended  Sir  Thomas  to  the  Government,  made 
little  apj:)eal  to  the  housewife.  So  with  the  later  contract,  while  the 
^Var  Office  continued  to  get  its  South  American  meat  to  the  end  of 
the  war  at  something  less  than  twice  the  j)re-war  juices,  the  civilian 
population,  starting  from  about  the  same  jioint  in  Sej)tember  1916, 
found  itself  continually  j)aying  more  and  more. 

With  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  meat  the  jjosition  of  the 
jjublic  was  different.  The  Board  of  Trade  bought  the  whole  export- 
able surjdus:  what  the  Army  did  not  want — all  the  lamb  and  some 
mutton — was  jiassed  on  through  the  ordinary  trade  channels  for 
civilian  consumjjtion.  The  imj^orters  and  wholesale  traders  received 
a definite  commission;  the  retail  j^rices  were  not  fixed,  so  that  the 

* ‘The  general  opinion  of  expert  witnesses,  in  which  the  Committee  concnr,  is  that 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of  an  abnormal  situation,  the  buying  on  behalf  of  the 
Jfoard  of  Trade  has  been  economical.’  (First  Report  of  Committee  on  Prices,  p.  9.) 
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retailers  had  the  {)ossil)ility  of  making  exeessive  ])iofits.  No  doubt, 
Iiowever,  the  Board  of  Trade  action  kej)t  prices  of  Australasian  meat 
to  the  pnblic  lower  than  they  wonld  otherwise  have  been,  and  this 
reactedonthe})rice  that  the  South  American  companies  could  obtain. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  of  great  value  to  the  Govern- 
ment  as  a buyer  of  meat  for  the  Army.  It  was  not  intended  to 
benefit  the  public  directly,  and  on  balance  })robably  did  not  do  so. 
It  is  of  ini])ortance,  however,  for  the  subsecpient  history  of  civilian 
food  sup{)lies.  With  imported  meat,  as  with  sugar,  the  Food  Con- 
troller, when  he  came  to  be  aj)pointed,  found  an  existing  organiza- 
tion firmly  established.  He  had  no  clear  field  in  which  to  work. 

Government  action  in  relation  to  cereal  supplies  began  later 
than  with  meat.  In  the  debate  of  17th  January  1915,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  referred  to  a suggestion  which  he  had  made  to  the  (iovernment 
on  the  eve  of  war,  that  they  should  buy  wheat  on  a large  scale  and 
hold  it,  as  a tlu’eat  to  discourage  speculation  and  prevent  a rise  of 
prices. 1 Mr.  Kunciman  re])lied  that  the  suggestion  had  been  con- 
sidered and  rejected;  knowledge  that  the  Government  held  large 
stocks  of  wheat  would  have  led  to  ‘millers  and  importers  kee{)ing 
down  operations  to  a minimum  rather  than  raising  them  to  a maxi- 
mum’; Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  suggestion  was  inconsistent  with  the  Govern- 
ment policy  of  trusting  to  ])i  ivate  enterprise  for  the  maintenance  of 
supplies  and  giving  enterj)rise  the  confidence  by  which  alone  it  lives. 

('uriously  enough  at  that  very  moment,  the  British  Government 
were  holders  of  a very  large  stock  of  Argentine  wheat,  and  were  still 
buying  wheat  or  had  only  just  ceased  to  do  so.  The  whole  opera- 
tion, however,  was  a secret.  'Hie  })urchases  were  made  between 
November  191-1  and  February  1915,  by  a single  firm  of  high  stand- 
ing, dealing  on  the  market  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade  and  without 
disclosing  in  any  way  the  Government  behind  it.  The  object  was 
not  to  hold  a stock  publicly  as  a threat  to  speculators,  but  to  build 
up  a reserve  for  emergencies — in  case  su])plies  failed  altogether — 
and  to  do  this  without  discouraging  private  traders  from  doing  tlieir 
best  to  maintain  supplies.  For  this  purpose  secrecy  was  no  less 
essential  than  publicity  would  have  been  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  pur- 
pose. When,  at  last,  suspicions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  principal 
behind  the  ageid  were  aroused  and  the  secret  leaked  out,  there  was 
much  [)erturbation  and  some  resent  nient  in  the  trade.  On  13th  April 
' Hansard,  G9  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  787  col.  sccj.  Mr.  lOinciman’s  reply  is  at  col.  1178. 
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1915  the  importers  were  officially  informed  that  the  purchases  on 
Government  account  had  ‘ceased  some  time  ago’.  ()n22ndApril 
the  matter  was  first  mentioned  in  the  I louse  of  Commons.  The  wheat 
bought  in  this  way — amounting  to  more  than  13, ()()(), 090  quarters — • 
was  not  ])laced  on  the  market , but  was  kept  as  a reserve  for  emergencies. 

The  operation  was  repeated  in  the  following  winter  (November 
1915  to  February  1916),  with  a different  buyer  and  two  im])ortant 
additions.  In  the  preceding  winter  and  in  the  autumn  of  1915  there 
had  been  competitive  buying  by  France  and  other  European  allies. 
Now  the  Governments  acted  together.  The  o})en  international  co- 
operation established  by  the  ‘Wheat  Executive  Agreement’  of 
November  1916  had  a predecessor  in  the  co-operative  secret  buying 
of  the  winter  before.  The  second  new  feature  of  this  year  was  that 
the  wheat  was  stored — special  accommodation  being  found  for  it  in 
such  a way  as  not  to  inconvenience  a single  port  or  warehouse.^ 
From  the  spring  of  1916  onwards  the  Government  continuously 
held  a large  stock  of  wheat. 

This  secret  buying  of  wheat  was  naturally  criticized,  particularly 
by  traders  who  thought  it  unnecessary  and  argued  that  it  had 
raised  prices.  History  will  ])robably  confirm  the  judgement  after- 
wards passed  by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Food  Prices,  ‘ that 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  this  res})ect  was  entirely  justifiable 
and,  indeed,  essential  in  the  national  interest’.-  The  Committee 
added  their  opinion  that  the  buying  was  economically  conducted; 
that  it  was  far  better  to  use  a single  secret  agent  than  many  com- 
peting traders;  and  that  in  1914-15  the  bulk  of  the  purchases  had 
been  made  before  it  was  realized  that  the  State  was  buying.  In 
dealing  with  1915-16,  they  pointed  out  ‘that  the  long  rise  in  prices 
was  practically  at  an  end  before  this  agent  began  to  buy  . . . and 
{)iices  were  actually  falling  while  some  of  his  purchases  were  being 
made.  This  satisfactory  development  was  largely  due  to  the  con- 
clusion of  arrangements  with  the  Allied  Governments  whereby  com- 
petition in  purchasing  was  avoided’. 

Government  dealing  in  cereals  during  the  first  two  years  was 
not  confined  to  secret  buying  for  a reserve;  both  in  India  and  in 
Australia  public  action  was  taken. 

1 Lord  Selborne's  storafie  scheme,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rimciman  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  17th  October  1916  (86  H.C.  Del).  5 S.,  .'502  col.). 

2 Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Price.s,  § 22.  See  §§  2IR4.  Cd.  8483. 
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A steady  rise  of  wheat  })rices  in  India  during  the  second  half  of 
1914  led  the  (ioverinnent  of  India  first  to  limit  exj)orts  and  then, 
on  2()th  I'’ebrnary  1915,  to  prohibit  all  export  on  private  account 
fill  the  end  of  1915  and  ‘to  arrange  for  the  exportation  of  any  avail- 
able sur[)his  i hrough  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  and  at  the  usual 
seasons  hut  subject  to  the  strictest  sujiervision  and  control  by  the 
(ioverninent’.  In  effect,  the  Indian  (iovernment  bought  and  sold 
wheat  through  nine  firms  acting  as  agents  on  commission,  and  made 
a net  ])rofit  of  £17i3,8l2()  on  gross  sales  of  about  £6,692,292.  The 
wheat  was  not  held  as  a reserve  but  was  distributed  to  the  trade  by 
an  ‘Indian  (irain  ('ommittee’  constituted  by  the  President  of  the 
Hoard  of  Agriculture.^ 

\ (’ommittee,  under  the  chairmanshi])  of  Mr.  F.  1).  Acland, 
a])])ointed  to  consider  the  working  of  this  scheme  early  in  1916, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  Kingdom  gained  no  advan- 
tage from  it  as  com])ared  with  the  resumption  of  ex})ort  on  private 
conti-act.  This,  j)erha])s,  was  not  surprising,  since  the  scheme  had 
been  framed  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  consumer  but  with 
a view  to  stabilizing  Indian  conditions;  it  was  held  to  have  lowered 
prices  in  India  and  probably  did  so.  Another  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee is  worth  recording  as  a sign  of  the  feeling  of  those  times;  they 
held  ‘that  methods  of  ]>rivate  trade  were  better  adapted  than  the 
(iovernment  scheme  to  avoid  financial  loss  in  the  unstable  condi- 
tions of  the  wheat  and  freight  markets  ’.  Within  six  months  it  was  to 
become  clear  that  the  methods  of  ]>rivate  trade  coidd  not  guarantee 
the  country  against  something  much  worse  than  financial  loss, 
and  that  if  the  (iovernment  wished  to  be  sure  of  the  country’s  being 
fed  they  must  themselves  take  u|)  the  task  of  importation.  In  the 
spring  of  1 1)16  this  was  not  seen,  (iovernment  control  of  Indian  wheat 
was  dropped  and  the  first  plan  of  licensing  exports  up  to  a maximum 
under  t he  supervision  of  a ‘ Wheat,  Commission  ’ in  I ndia  was  resumed, 
till  autumn  brought  the  true  Wheat  (\)inmission  into  being. 

In  Australia  the  Commonwealt  h (iovernment  at  the  end  of  1915 
took  over  the  whole  of  the  croj)  from  the  farmers,  who  were  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  shipj)ing  dithculties.  A substantial 
proportion  of  this  croj) — estimated  at  1,600,066  tons — remained  in 

‘ See  Report  of  Indian  Wheat,  Committee  for  1!)15  and  1!IUJ  (C'd.  90t)0),  which  is 
referred  to  later  in  the  text  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  account  given  liere.  See  also 
replies  to  Parliamentary  Questions  in  Hansard  (71  11. C.  Deb.  5 S.,  21 1 col.). 
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September  1916  to  be  taken  over  from  the  Australian  Government 
by  tlie  Wlieat  Commission.^ 

While  the  British  Government  inuler  iMr.  Uunciman’s  guidance 
sought  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  any  ])ractical  intervention  in 
food  (juestions,  they  took  steps  early  in  1916  to  secure  a thorough 
and  scientific  survey  of  the  situation;  this  had  ])ractical  and  ])oli- 
tical  consecpiences  later.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Royal  Society 
had  established  a Physiological  (War)  Committee  to  advise  Govern- 
ment de])artments  on  any  question  involving  a knowledge  of  physio- 
logical ])rinci})les,  and  from  this  sprang  in  1915  a Committee  en- 
trusted with  examination  of  all  questions  affecting  food.  This  Food 
(War)  Committee  at  tirst  considered  the  German  food  supply.  In 

1916,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  the  Committee  drew  up  in 
several  sections  a Report  on  the  Food  Su])ply  of  the  United  King- 
dom which  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  published  as  a Parliamentary 
Paper.-  The  Committee  itself  continued,  and  in  the  first  half  of 

1917,  as  will  be  recorded,  made  several  reports  which,  though  not 
published,  affected  materially  both  the  administration  and  the 
reputation  of  the  first  Food  Controller. 

The  first  part  of  the  published  Report,  dated  July  1916,  made 
a statistical  summary  of  the  food  supply  of  the  Lmited  Kingdom 
during  1909-16;  from  this  it  a])peared  that  the  pre-war  supply  had 
not  only  met  requirements  but  provided  a margin  of  waste.  ‘ Calcu- 
lated on  the  minimnl  physiological  standard  . . . there  has  either 
been  wasted  or  consumed  in  excess  of  requirements,  of  proteins  11 
to  Id  per  cent.,  of  fats  25  to  30  per  cent.,  of  carbo-hydrates  10  to 
14  per  cent.’  Reckoned  in  energy  only  the  actual  supply  yielded 
4,009  calories  per  ‘man’  per  day  as  compared  with  a requirement  of 
3,400,  an  excess  of  18  per  cent.® 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Report,  the  Committee,  from  a rather 
cursory  consideration  of  the  position  in  1916,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  still  a margin  of  waste  or  excess  consumption  over 
minimum  requirements,  but  stressed  the  need  for  equitable  dis- 
tribution: 

‘The  Committee  as  physiologists  desire  to  lay  stress  on  the  faet  that  in 

1 See  First  Report  of  Wheat  Commission,  § 14.  Cd.  l.')44  of  1921. 

* Cd.  8421.  The  work  of  the  Food  (War)  Committee  is  more  fully  described  by 
Professor  E.  H.  Starling  in  the  first  chaj)ter  of  The  Feeding  of  Nations  (1919). 

^ See  Note  C in  General  Appendix  and  pp.  .311  seq.  for  a comparison  of  this  estimate 
with  the  rather  different  one  made  in  1918  by  the  Inter-Allied  Scientific  Commission. 
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btiying-  food  tlie  labourinf>-  population  is  buying  energy — tlie  power  to  do 
work.  Inereased  eost  of  food  (otlier  things  being  e(pial)  means  inereased 
c-ost  of  production.  If  the  rising  prices  curtail  for  any  class  of  the  eom- 
innnity  its  accustomed  snj)ply  of  food,  its  output  of  work  will,  of  necessity, 
be  reduced.  It  is  iiu|)ortant  to  remember  that  a slight  reduction  of  food 
below  the  necessary  amount  causes  a large  diminution  in  the  working 
ellieaey  of  tlie  individual.’ 

The  tliii'd  ])art  of  the  Kejiort  suggested  jiossible  metliods  of 
economizing  the  available  food  sujijdy,  under  four  headings : a better 
recovery  of  flour  in  milling,  an  increased  economy  in  meat  produc- 
tion, an  increase  in  protein  sujiplies  by  increasing  manufactui  e of 
cheese  if  need  be  at  the  expense  of  butter-making,  and  the  use  as 
food  of  matei  ials  at  present  employed  in  brewing  and  distilling.  A 
fifth  heading — diversion  of  certain  quantities  of  material  used  for 
stock  feeding  to  human  food — was  named  by  the  Committee,  though 
not  develo])ed  in  the  published  rejiort. 

( )n  all  these  lines  except  the  second,  wdiere  farming  conservatism 
among  other  things  blocked  the  way,  action  was  ultimately  taken. 
The  diversion  of  grain  from  animals  to  direct  consumption  by  man 
is  the  main  feature  of  the  ‘ breadstuffs  policy’  described  in  dealing 
with  cereals.'  'Fhe  better  recovery  of  flour  in  milling — which  is  really 
only  a sjiecial  form  of  this  diversion — was  the  object  of  one  of  the 
first  food  orders  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  in  November  191().  When 
f he  prices  of  cheese  and  butter  came  to  be  fixed  under  Lord  Rhondda, 
they  were  always  deliberately  fixed  so  as  to  make  butter-making 
less  profitable  than  cheese-making;  on  the  restriction  of  brewing 
Mr.  Runciman  had  already  endjarked. 

The  action  taken  in  191(5  to  limit  brewing  was  not  indeed  directly 
conceived  as  a measure  of  food  control,  so  much  as  a means  of  cut- 
ting down  imports.  The  growing  deficiency  of  ships  led  in  Uebruary 
191(5  to  the  first  restriction  of  inqiorts;  the  bringing  in  of  pajier  and 
[)a])er-making  matei  ial,  tobacco,  furniture,  wood,  stones  and  slates, 
except  under  licence,  was  prohibited.-  The  omission  from  this  mea- 
siire  of  any  restriction  on  the  import  of  hojis  and  other  materials 
for  brewing  at  once  roused  criticism  in  Rarliament.^  The  criticism 
was  met,  not  by  resti  icting  imports  directly,  but  by  restricting  the 

^ Ch.  VI,  pp.  82  seq. 

- Prohibition  of  Imports  (I’aper,  Kuniitiire,  Woods  and  Stones)  Proclamation,  dated 
15th  February  l!)l(i.  (Statutory  Rules,  No.  77,  of  15th  February  IDlb.) 

^ Hansard,  80  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  235  col.  (17th  February  I91(i). 
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total  output  of  beer.  l\Ir.  Runciman  conferred  with  representatives 
of  the  brewers  and  arranged  with  them  for  a reduction  of  output, 
designed  to  diminish  their  import  of  barley  and  sugar  by  one-third.^ 
To  give  effect  to  this  arrangement,  an  Oidput  of  Beer  Restriction 
Bill  was  introduced  on  13th  April,  and  after  various  changes  and 
prolonged  discussion  became  law  on  3rd  August.  The  problems  of 
securing  sufficient  beer  for  the  Army  without  doing  injustice  to 
particular  brewers,  of  providing  for  the  increased  population  of 
munition  areas,  and  of  protecting  the  ‘free  house’,  all  gave  trouble. 
Originally  it  had  been  proposed  to  limit  the  output  of  each  brewery 
to  72  per  cent,  of  its  output  in  the  year  ending  30th  September  1914. 
intimately  each  brewer  was  given  the  option  of  brewing  70  per  cent, 
of  this  output  or  85  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  year  ending  31st  March 
1916.  It  was  estimated  that  this  would  save  150,000  tons  of  im- 
ports in  a year.  Tlie  protracted  and  laborious  discussion  aroused 
by  this  far  from  drastic  measure  was  perhaps  typical  of  the  spirit 
of  the  first  half  of  1916. 

It  was  certainly  typical  of  the  view  then  taken  of  food,  that  the 
restriction  of  brewing  should  have  been  treated  as  a measure  for 
saving  tonnage  rather  then  as  a measure  for  saving  food.  Sir  George 
Younger  and  others  in  the  debate  urged,  with  apparent  seriousness, 
that  the  Government  should  have  been  content  to  limit  the  volume 
of  materials  that  brewers  could  import.  The  futility  of  such  a limi- 
tation is  obvious.  It  would  have  left  the  brewers  free  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  imported  materials  by  increased  purchases  of  barley 
at  home;  there  would  have  followed  either  a shortage  of  barley  for 
purposes  other  than  brewing  or  an  equivalent  import . This  ingenuous 
proposal  was  rightly  rejected;  it  remains  true  that  the  possibility 
of  an  actual  shortage  of  food  was  at  that  time  hardly  considered. 
The  only  trouble  Avas  Avith  prices.  Even  the  connexion  betAveen 
l educed  supplies,  maintained  demand,  and  rising  prices  Avas  little 
realized;  still  less  Avas  inflation  understood.  The  causes  of  rising 
prices  Avere  being  sought  in  freights,  ‘ rings  ’,  ‘ profiteering  ’ or  ille- 
gitimate speculation.  It  Avas  the  endless  rise  of  prices  that  at  last 
proved  too  much  for  the  feelmgs  of  the  civilian  population,  and  in 
the  second  half  of  1916  brought  food  into  the  limelight  once  more. 

* Hansard,  80  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  1544  col.  (8th  March  191(5). 
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Rising  prices.  The  Departmental  Committee  and  it.s  Reports.  7\ppointment  of  the 
Wheat  Commission.  Debate  of  17th  October  1916  and  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Runciman. 
Debate  of  1.5th  and  16th  November  and  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Churchill.  Change  of 
jHiblic  feeling.  Food  Controller  to  be  a{)pointed.  First  Food  Orders  of  the  Board  of 
'Trade.  The  search  for  a Controller.  'The  fall  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Coalition.  Lord  Dovon- 
j)ort  appears. 

Ry  June  1915  retail  food  prices  were  32  per  cent,  above  the  level 
of  July  1914;  a year  later — in  June  1916 — they  were  59  ])er  cent, 
above  that  level.  As  jirices  rose,  the  teinjferature  of  jfopular  feeling 
was  rising  too;  though  the  Parliamentary  surface  was  still  calm,  the 
possibility  that  boiling-jioint  might  be  reached  could  not  be  ignored 
indefinitely. 

In  these  circumstances  it  appeared  to  the  Government  and  their 
oflicial  advisers  that  a formal  public  imjuiry  could  at  least  make 
matters  no  woise  than  before.  On  17th  June  1916  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  appointed  a 
Departmental  Committee  on  Prices;  the  elaborately  sceptical  terms 
of  reference  to  this  Committee  were  elofjuent  of  his  attitude.  They 
were  Mo  investigate  the  jfiincipal  causes  which  have  led  to  the  in- 
crease of  ])rices  of  commodities  of  general  consumption  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  to  recommend  such  steps,  if  any,  with  a 
view  to  ameliorating  the  situation  as  ajipear  practicable  and  expe- 
dient, having  regard  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  ade(|uate 
supplies.’ 

J'lie  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  was  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  a 
well-known  I iiberal  writer  and  Parliamentary  Seci  etary  to  the  Board 
of  'I’rade.  J'he  other  members  were  Mr.  W.  (’.  Anderson,  M.P.,  Pro- 
fessor \\ . J.  Ashley,  ^Ir.  flohn  P.  Boland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Brod- 
rick.  Sir  Gilbert  Henry  ('laughton,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P., 
Mr.  R.  K.  Prothero,  M.P.  (afterwards  Lord  Ernie),  Mrs.  Pember 
Reeves,  Mr. Shaw,  Sir  William  Ca{)el  Slaughter,  and  (later)  Mr.  I). 
Drummond  h'raser.  The  constitution  of  the  Committee  roused  a 
good  deal  of  Parliamentary  criticism.  It  included  a jirominent 
member  of  the  co-operative  movement,  but  no  representative  of  the 
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retail  traders,  and  of  tlie  five  members  of  Parliament  011I3'  one  was 
a Conservative^ 

For  three  months,  till  it  re})oi  ted,  the  Committee  pi  oved  of  great 
value  to  the  Government  as  a means  of  fobbing  off  Parliamentary 
questions.  It  was  not  so  good  a shield  in  debates.  The  motion  for 
adjournment  of  the  House  in  August  led  to  uncomfortable  dis- 
cussion.- jMore  than  one  member  voiced  the  view  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  sufferings  of  consumers  was 
a ‘callous’  one;  even  a friendly  sj)eaker,  while  thinking  such  a word 
too  strong,  felt  that  the  Board  ‘had  post})oned  dealing’  with  the 
trouble.  In  reply  to  a question,  the  spokesman  of  the  (iovernment 
— i\Ir.  Pretyman  ^ — bluntly'  exj)ressed  the  view  that  the  rise  of  prices 
was  due  to  causes  beyond  Government  control;  his  questioner 
ap])eared  to  be  genuinely  surj)rised.  The  most  notable  speech  was 
that  of  Mr.  Churchill,  who  definitely  asked  that  the  (piestion  of  food 
prices  should  be  put  ‘boldly  on  to  a war  basis’. 

At  the  end  of  September  came  the  first  Rej)ort  of  the  Committee 
on  Prices,*  dealing  with  meat,  milk,  and  bacon.  It  was  found  to 
contain  some  interesting  statistics  and  a number  of  rather  unim- 
portant recommendations.  The  most  noteworthy  passage  is  the 
finding  ‘that  there  is  less  total  distress  in  the  country  than  in  an 
ordinary  year  of  peace,  the  majority  of  the  classes  which  chronically 
suffer  from  distress  being  in  unusuall}^  regular  employment  and  that 
this  together  with  the  higher  wages  earned  by,  and  the  greater  needs 
of,  so  many  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  employed  directly  and  in- 
dii-ectly  in  the  production  of  munitions  of  war,  has  tended  to  in- 
crease considerably,  in  some  directions,  the  total  demand  for  food’. 
( )n  the  remedies  for  high  prices  the  Report  was  less  definite. 

The  Committee  showed  that  freights  had  little  to  do  with  the 
increased  cost  of  meat.  The  retail  price  of  meat,  both  home-grown 
and  imported,  had  risen  more  than  5d.  })er  lb.;  the  rise  of  freights 
was  not  more  than  Id.  ])er  lb.  Nor  could  the  Committee  discover 

^ See  Hansard,  83  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  21,  298  and  1183  cols.  (20th  and  22nd  June  and  3rd 
July  1916). 

“ Hansard,  85  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  2506  col.  seq.  and  2701  col.  seq.  (22nd  and  23rd  Augu.st 
1915),  Mr.  Churchill’s  speech  at  2505-2519  cols. 

= Mr.  Runciinan  was  absent  at  this  time  on  medical  advice. 

Departmental  Committee  on  Prices  : Interim  Report  on  Meat,  Milk,  and  Bacon. 
Cd.  8358  (signed  22nd  September  1916).  Two  further  Reports  were  made,  the  second 
dealing  with  Bread,  Flour  and  Wheat  Prices  and  Freight  Charges  (15th  November),  and 
the  third  with  Potato,  Tea,  and  Sugar  Prices  (30th  December)  ; these  were  published 
together  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  (1917,  Cd.  8483). 
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any  excessive  costs  of  distribution  or  illegitimate  speculation,  or 
‘rings’,  as  impoitant  intluences.  ‘ It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
considerably  increased  profits  have  been  made  by  cattle-breeders 
in  the  l.hiited  Kingdom  and  in  the  foreign  countries,  especially  South 
America,  chielly  drawn  upon  for  the  meat  suj)ply  of  the  Allies.  'I’liis 
is  the  first  main  item  in  the  increase  of  j)rice:  and  as  regards  the 
cattle-breeders  of  the  T'nited  Kingdom  it  is  partly  offset  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labour  and  of  feeding  stuffs.’  'Fhe  meat  companies 
had  done  better  since  the  war  than  before  it,  but  the  pre-war  prices 
had  ])robably  been  cut  by  competition  to  an  unremunerative  level; 
at  any  rate  ‘no  such  profits  apj)ear  to  have  been  made  in  the  meat 
importing  trade  as  are  recorded  in  some  of  the  leading  war  indus- 
tries ’.  ‘ 'Fhe  substantial  cause  of  increased  profits  is  rather  the  short- 
age of  supply  than  any  process  of  combination;  and  but  for  (rovern- 
ment  control  of  imj)orted  meat,  prices  might  be  higher.  Reduction 
of  prices  at  foreign  and  home  sources  of  supply  is  obviously  difficult 
under  existing  circumstances.’ 

In  the  case  of  milk  the  Report  was  hardly  more  encouraging; 
‘'I’he  gains  made  through  high  war  prices  have  gone  chiefly  to  the 
primary  producers.’  No  means  of  reducing  these  ])rices,  except  at 
thecost  of  the  rates  and  taxes  in  maternity  centres  and  baby  clinics, 
was  suggested. 

In  the  case  of  bacon  the  Committee,  after  a ‘ .searching  investiga- 
tion’into  alleged  ‘rings’,  found  no  {)roof  of  any  inflation  of  prices 
t hrough  their  influences ; on  the  contrary  the  retail  j)rices  of  Canadian 
bacon  appeared  to  be  lower  in  London  than  in  'Loronto,  and  the 
price  of  .American  bacon  represented  in  many  cases  an  actual  loss 
to  fhe  American  packer.’ 

It  is  small  wonder  that  after  this,  the  Committee’s  recommenda- 
tions for  action  boiled  down  to  very  little.  Generalities  as  to  the 
lelief  of  congestion  at  the  docks,  the  restriction  of  imports  and  the 
further  em])loyment  of  women  in  agriculture,  were  garnished  with 
recommendations  of  a voluntary  meatless  day,  the  setting  up  of 
municipal  shops  to  break ‘rings ’of  retailers  if  found,  and  the  experi- 
mental use  of  milk  j)owder.  Seven  of  the  twel  ve  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  while  signing  the  Report,  ap})ended  to  it  a memo- 
randum advocating  in  addition  far-reaching  Government  action. 

^ In  contrast  to  n\cat  the  rise  of  freight  and  ilclivery  cluirges  for  bacon  (from  £2  lOs. 
to  over  il  1 a ton)  appeared  very  large. 
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“The  Government  . . . should  more  and  more  enlarge  its  purchases 
of  meat  and  bacon  from  outside  sources,  and  where  possible  become 
the  sole  purchaser,  and  should  insist  uj)on  the  purchasing  public 
getting  the  full  advantage  of  advantageous  buying.’  For  home 
supplies  of  meat,  milk,  and  bacon  ‘reasonable  prices  should  be  fixed’ . 
The  issue  stated  by  IMr.  Churchill  in  August  was  raised  again.  It 
was  brought  to  a head  in  two  Parliamentary  debates — one  on  17th 
October  and  one  on  15th  and  16th  November. 

Only  a week  before  the  first  of  these,  on  1 0th  ( fctober,  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken,  and  Mr.  Runciman  had  announced,  the  most  im- 
portant step  hitherto  attemj)ted  in  connexion  with  food — the  set- 
ting up  of  a Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies  which,  like  the 
Sugar  Commission,  should  be  executive.  In  respect  of  the  most  im- 
jiortant  food  of  all,  the  old  policy  of  leaving  the  regular  supply  to 
private  channels  and  confining  Government  action  to  the  making 
of  a reserve  for  emergencies  was  abandoned.  This  was  no  half 
measure;  private  trade  went  out  altogether,  and  state  trading  was 
to  cover  the  ground.  ‘The  importation  of  wheat  into  the  United 
Kingdom  will  have  to  be  undertaken  largely  if  not  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Royal  Commission.  ...  In  anticipation  of  this 
step  the  Government  have  made  a very  large  purchase  of  Australian 
wheat.  ’ ^ As  Mr.  Runciman  explained  later : ‘ It  was  inevitable  that 
we  should  go  the  whole  distance  . . . The  merchant  cannot  go  on 
with  the  great  block  of  Government  action  hanging  over  his  head.’  - 

Yet  it  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Runciman  that,  though  impor- 
tation would  obviously  be  the  main  function  of  the  Commission 
and  importation  came  naturally  within  his  Ministerial  sphere  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  avoided  direct  personal  connexion  with 
Government  trading.  He  left  the  chairmanship  of  the  Wheat  Com- 
mission to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  as  he  had  left  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Sugar  Commission  to  the  Home  Secretary.  When  on 
17th  October  he  came  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  speak  of  food 
other  than  wheat,  he  was  as  negative  as  ever.  He  commended  the 
Committee  on  Prices  for  their  moderation.  ‘If  the  recommenda- 
tions are  not  heroic,  it  is  for  the  good  reason  that  heroic  remedies  do 
more  harm  than  good.’  He  himself  had  listened  to  the  debate  ‘all 
tlie  time  a-hungering  and  thirsting  for  business  jjroposals’.  Tlie 

^ Hansard,  86  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  19  col.  (10th  October  191(>). 

Ibid.,  502  col.  (17th  October  191G). 
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actual  proposal  most  generally  pressed  in  the  debate  had  been  for 
the  constitution  of  a Food  Controller  and  a Ministry  of  Food.  This 
‘superhuman  cure  for  all  our  ills’  Mr.  Runciman  dismissed  with  a 
joke.^  He  went  on  to  show  how  small  a j)art  freights  played  in  the 
rise  of  prices,  and  how  extensive  was  the  control  already  exercised 
over  merchant  shij)j)ing.  He  gave  to  the  House  for  the  tirst  time 
the  ligure  of  oui-  losses  to  date  through  submarine  action — about 
2,()(K),()0()  tons.  He  concluded  with  a statement  of  ])olicy: 

‘Tlie  iin])ortant  thing  is  to  ])rovide  })lenty  in  tlie  country.  1 do  not  say 
that  prices  can  l)C  left  altogether  to  care  for  themselves.  That  is  not  pos- 
sible. Mat  the  tiling  tliat  we  ought  to  avoid  in  tliis  eountry  is  . . . to 
jmt  ourselves  in  tlie  position  of  a bloekaded  people.  Hread  tickets,  meat 
coupons,  all  those  artificial  arrangements  are  harmful,  and  they  are  liarmfnl 
to  those  who  have  least  with  which  to  buy.  . . . We  want  to  avoid  any 
rationing  of  onr  jicople  in  food.’- 

'Fhe  speech  was  very  able  and  extraordinarily  effective;  it 
crushed  the  debate.^  It  was  effective,  however,  not  through  what 
it  contained  on  food,  but  through  its  account  of  our  shipping  and 
its  losses.  Members  streamed  out  into  the  lobby  to  discuss  the  sub- 
marine revelations.  Some  of  us  who  had  been  looking  on  from  the 
oHicial  gallery  went  back  to  the  Board  of  T’rade  womlering  if  the 
food  problem  was  really  as  unimportant  as  it  seemed,  and  if  the 
alleged  pojndar  discontent  could  be  side-tracked  as  easily  as  a House 
of  Commons  debate.  Who  would  have  believed  that  within  a month 
the  same  Ministei’,  speaking  for  the  same  (iovernment,  would  have 
come  to  announce  the  appointment  of  a Food  Controllei’  and  the 
conferring  on  him  of  diastic  powers?  Who  would  have  exjiected 
the  same  House  of  Commons  to  receive  him  with  enthusiasm,  teni- 
jiered  only  by  regretful  wonder  that  all  this  had  not  been  done 
many  months  before? 

'i'here  was  a remarkable  development  in  the  views  of  the  Govei  ii- 
ment  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Though  Mr.  Runciman  in  his 
speech  had  been  almost  as  negative  as  possible,  there  were  two 
minor  ])oints  on  which  some  sort  of  action  had  been  promised;  one 

'■  Citation  of  a ‘ long  and  abusive  letter  ’ from  a correspondent  who  had  ended  by 
saying  that  our  troubles  woidd  never  end  till  we  had  a ‘ minister  of  gastronomic  muni- 
tions’.  Hansard,  8(i  11. C.  Deb.  S.,  4!l(i  col.  (I7th  October  1910). 

- Hansard,  80  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  .008  col.  (17tb  October  1910). 

“ Subsequent  speakers,  such  as  Mr.  (J.  d.  VV'ardle  and  Mr.  Field,  admitted  that  the 
facts  stated  as  to  shipping  and  freights  would  go  far  to  allay  popular  irritation.  Hansanl, 
80  H.C.  Deb.  r>  S.,  .010  col.  (17th  October  1910). 
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was  the  obtaining  of  returns  from  farmers  of  their  milk  contracts 
for  the  coming  winter,  and  the  other  the  prevention  of  waste  of 
milk  by  feeding  to  j)igs.  On  the  day  following  the  debate  (18th 
October)  I ])repared  a de])artmental  memorandum,  pointing  out 
that  legislation  was  necessary  for  both  of  these  objects  and  suggest- 
ing that,  if  the  Board  applied  for  any  additional  powers  at  all,  they 
had  better  ask  for  fairly  extensive  powers  enabling  other  measures 
of  control  to  be  applied  as  required.^  1 accompanied  this  memo- 
landum  with  rough  heads  of  a ‘Eood  and  Necessaries  Bill’,  to  give 
effect  to  my  suggestions.  This  Bill,  according  to  a note  made  by 
my  secretary  soon  afterwards,  ‘ had  not  been  asked  foi’,  but  was  re- 
ceived warmly  at  once  by  Mr.  Pretyman  (the  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary) and  with  more  reserve’  by  the  President  and  the  Permanent 
Secretary.  A few  days  later,  on  24th  October,  Mr.  Runciman,  in 
answer  to  a Parliamentary  question,  while  declining  to  set  up  fair 
])rice  tribunals,  announced  that  he  was  considering  the  possibility 
‘ of  asking  the  House  to  confer  further  powers  on  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  a view  to  checking  any  preventable  rise  in  ]>rices’.  Thereafter 
the  change  of  opinion,  both  in  the  department  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment, proceeded  rapidly;  the  drive  towards  a more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  had  begun.  The  measures  at  first  approved  by 
Runciman  were  practically  limited  to  the  obtaining  of  returns, 
to  the  punishing  of  waste,  and  to  requisitioning  at  fair  prices.  They 
deliberately  included  no  power  to  regulate  prices;  this,  with  other 
]K)Avers,  was  added  in  a later  draft.  A few  days  later  still  it  was 
decided  to  obtain  the  necessary  ])owers,  not  by  a Bill,  but  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  regulations.  Finally,  in  a second 
debate  on  Food  Prices,  which  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  on 
lothand  IGthNovember  1916,2]\Ir.  Runciman  announced  not  merely 
the  taking  of  very  extensive  powers  of  control,  but  the  proposed 
appointment  of  a ‘Food  Controller’  to  exercise  them. 

The  debate  arose  on  a motion  by  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins  that  ‘in 
the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  adopt 
further  methods  of  organization,  to  increase  and  conserve  the  national 
food  sup])ly  and  so  diminish  the  risk  of  shortage  and  serious  in- 

‘ By  a minute  of  18th  October  ‘ Restriction  of  the  Cost  of  Living’  (so  far  as  not 
specifically  allocated  to  other  departments)  had  been  included  in  the  work  of  the  Employ- 
ment I)ej>artment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  1 was  at  that  time  the  head. 

- Hansard,  87  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  827  col.  seq.;  1043  col.  .seq.  Mr.  Runciman’s  speech  was 
on  the  first  day  (841-8(33  cols.). 
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crease  in  prices  in  tlie  event  of  t he  wai-  being  prolonged  Mr.  Unnci- 
tnan  began  by  agreeing  with  the  proposer  tliat  the  (lovernment 
‘must  regard  these  food  problems  as  war  jjroblems.  They  are  as 
niiicb  ])art  and  ])arcel  of  the  organization  necessary  for  winning  the 
war  as  anything  which  is  done  by  the  belligerent  departments.  The 
strain  which  we  shall  all  have  to  bear  next  year  will  fall  ])rimarily 
on  food  supplies’.  lie  concluded  by  formally  abandoning  in  rela- 
tion to  food,  the  ‘voluntary  principle’  to  which  he  had  been  ‘so 
long  wedded’.  ‘We  have  been  driven  bit  by  bit  against  our  will — 
and  here  I speak  for  myself  because,  as  the  House  knows,  1 do  not 
like  these  arrangements  if  they  can  be  avoided  -to  suspend  the  easy 
flow  of  j)urely  voluntary  action.  We  cannot  de})end  on  it  now.  ’ 

In  the  body  of  the  speech  he  announced  the  steps  which  the 
(lovernment  proj)osed  to  take  immediately,  ‘unless  the  House  en- 
tirely disagrees’,  h'irst,  by  an  Order  in  Council  to  be  made  on  the 
following  day  (Kith  November)  they  would  extend  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Regulations  so  as  to  secure  extensive  powers  of  food  con- 
trol; these  wonld  include  j)owers  to  regulate  ])rices,  to  reserve  ])ar- 
licular  articles  for  human  consumption  and  prevent  waste,  to  regu- 
late methods  of  manufacture,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  introduction 
of  ’war  bread’,  to  stop  harmful  speculation,  to  require  returns  and 
to  seize  supplies  that  were  being  wrongfully  withheld.  Second,  the 
(lovernment  meant  to  appoint  a person  of  high  standing  and  abilities 
as  ’ I'ood  Controller’,  to  exercise  these  powers  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  all  the  different  departments  in  relation  to  food.  Third, 
in  order  to  avoid  tlelay  while  the  Food  (x)iitroller  was  being  found 
and  appointed,  the  Hoard  of  Trade  would  exercise  the  new  powers 
and  would  at  once  make  certain  orders  on  which  the  Government 
had  already  decided;  orders  dealing  with  milk  prices,  the  milling  of 
(lour,  the  waste  or  destruction  of  food,  potato  stocks  and  milk  con- 
tracts, were  specifically  ])romised. 

A more  complete  change  of  front  and  tone  from  the  s[)eech  of 
a month  before,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  Then  ^Ir.  Runciman 
had  deprecated  the  lixing  of  milk  ])rices;  now  he  proposed  it.  He 
had  ridicnled  the  suggestion  of  a ’Food  Controller’;  now  he  an- 
nounced theaj)pointmentof  one.  He  had  said  that ‘heroic  measures 
do  more  harm  than  good’;  now  he  introduced  a whole  string  of 
them.  There  was  only  one  ])oint  of  resemblance  between  the  two 
speeches — the  deep  im|)ression  that  the  later  no  less  than  the  earlier 
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one  produced  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  Ca})taiu  Bathurst  (now 
J.ord  Bledisloe)  described  it  as  ‘the  most  epoch-making  speech  since 
tlie  introduction  of  the  ^Military  Service  Bill’.^  Sir  John  Simon, 
eclioing  this  remark,  added  reasons:  ‘If  the  House  will  consider 
what  that  speech  has  really  accomplished,  I will  not  say  in  chang- 
ing the  opinion  but  at  any  rate  in  causing  a change  in  the  expression 
of  opinion  in  this  House,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  description  ...  is 
not  exaggerated.’-  The  change  was  certainly  not  confined  to  the 
(iovernment ; it  was  hardly  less  remarkable  in  the  tone  of  the  debate. 
There  were  far  more  than  twice  as  many  speakers  on  loth  and  16th 
November  as  on  17th  October;  they  gave  an  almost  unanimous 
welcome  to  the  Government's  action.  The  only  serious  criticism 
was  that  the  Government  had  no  need  to  apologize  for  the  drastic 
nature  of  the  proposals:  they  should  have  been  more  drastic,  and 
they  should  have  been  made  long  before. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  it  was  noticed,  was  absent  from  the  Treasury 
Bench.  In  his  absence  variations  on  his  well-known  theme  ‘Too 
Late’ ! were  ably  played  l)y  some  of  his  friends  and  lieutenants — Sir 
Alfred  iMond,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Mr.  \\'inston  Churchill.  Their  in- 
tervention gave  the  debate  a significance  transcending  the  problem 
of  food  supjdies.  Most  significant  of  all  was  Mr.  Churchiirs: 

'On  the  17th  of  October  my  right  lion,  friend  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  made  another  excellent  and  interesting  sjicech  in  the  House,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  poured  ridicule,  or  dcjirecated  in  terms  of  consider- 
able emphasis,  a number  of  things  which  he  has  done  now.  . . . What  has 
happened  between  the  17th  October  and  the  IGth  November  to  lead  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  alter  his  course?  ...  I feel  that  what  has  happened 
is  that  there  has  been  increasing  pressure  in  the  newspapers,  from  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  that  pressure  finally  operates  on  particular  members  of 
the  Government,  who  in  turn  succeed  in  asserting  and  carrying  their  poliey 
over  the  others.  And  then  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  comes  down 
and  announces  these  proposals  as  if  they  were  his  own  policy,  and  as  if  he 
loved  it.’ 

Of  Mr.  Runcimau’.s  regretful  abaudoumeut  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple he  said : 

‘Never  was  so  naive  and  candid  a confession  made  in  this  House.  It  has 
been  a question  of  driving  bit  by  bit,  ineh  by  ineh,  drii  ing  the  Government 
along  the  jiath  which  necessity  in  the  end  has  forced  them  to  enter  upon. 
Just  let  me  refer  once  more  to  the  question  of  Conscription.  How  much 

' Hansard,  87  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  902  col.  (15th  November  1910). 

^ Ibid.,  1075  col.  (10th  November  1910). 
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f)ctter  it  would  have  been  to  have  done  it  the  day  tlie  War  was  declared, 
^’ou  woidd  liave  avoided  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  coming  forward, 
leaving  the  most  vital  industries  in  the  country  and  pressing  forward  into 
the  ranks  months  and  even  years  before  it  was  necessary,  and  you  could 
have  draw'll  them  with  scientific  accuracy  as  your  munitions  and  equip- 
ments came  to  hand.  Rut  it  was  always  a ipiestion  of  driving  the  Govern- 
ment hit  by  hit  to  suspend  the  easy  flow  of  private  and  voluntary  action. 
And  so  it  has  been  in  all  these  other  measures  in  regard  to  the  regulation  and 
siqiply  of  food  and  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  shipping.  No  doubt  in  the 
end  everything  that  is  asked  for,  or  nearly  everything  that  is  thouglit  to  be 
too  extreme  for  adoption  now,  will  lie  forced  iqion  us  by  tlie  cruel  eireum- 
stanees  into  which  we  shall  gradually  descend  during  the  hard  months  that 
are  before  us.  Rut  what  I fear  is  that  these  expedients  will  be  ])ut  off  as 
long  as  ])()ssible  by  the  Government;  and  1 must  say  certain  speakers  in  the 
House  this  afternoon  h.ave  seemed  to  encourage  the  Government  in  that 
evil  eonrse.  They  will  be  jnit  off  as  long  as  possible  until,  when  they  are 
adopted,  mneh  of  the  usefulness  which  could  be  derived  from  them  is  gone. 
In  war  what  is  the  obvious  is  nearly  always  obsolete.  ...  A little  while  ago 
every  one  w'as  talking  about  after  the  W ar,  and  what  rosy  pictures  they  were 
outlining  for  themselves,  what  tine  sehemes  which  could  be  developed  and 
brought  into  being  after  the  War — great  sehemes  of  Imperial  trade  and 
franchise,  and  Imperial  development  and  iinifieation  and  so  forth.  Woidd 
it  not  have  been  very  much  better  if  every  one  had  eoneentrated  on  the 
simple  ipicstion  of  how  we  were  going  to  get  through  the  next  twelve  or 
eighteen  months,  because  that  is  the  grim  and  immediate  jiroblem  which  is 
going  to  affect  the  lives  of  every  individual  and  of  every  class  in  the  coun- 
try? I am  only  e.xprcssing  a personal  opinion  in  what  I am  going  to  say. 
but  1 believe,  having  learned  by  hard  experience  of  the  fallibility  of  human 
judgement  and  the  dangers  of  projiheey,  I believe  that  before  the  end  of  this 
W ar,  unk'ss  it  comes  to  an  uncxjieeted  end,  all  shipping  will  certainly  be 
taken  over  by  the  tiovernment  and  regulated  in  one  form  or  another,  no 
doubt  through  its  existing  owners.  I believe  that  all  important  enqiloy- 
ments  will  he  regulated  by  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  the  W'ar.  1 believe' 
that  ration  tickets  for  everything  that  matters  will  be  served  out  to  every 
one  of  us.  1 believe  that  jiriees  will  have  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
))oorest  jieople  in  this  country  who  are  engaged  in  fighting  this  War  as 
comrades  with  us,  the  jiower  of  buying  a certain  modicum  of  food  suHieient 
to  keep  up  physical  war-making  ellieiency,  at  prices  which  are  not  outside 
the  seojHi  of  the  wages  they  receive,  whatever  those  wages  may  be.  I 
believe  w'e  shall  all  come,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  something  very  like 
universal  service,  not  oidy  for  the  Army,  but  for  industry,  during  the  jiro- 
ecss  of  the  Whir.  We  have  gone  a very  long  way  so  far.  1 am  ipiite  sure 
that  we  shall  come  to  a national  organization  of  agriculture  like  there  is 
a national  organization  of  munitions.  W'e  shall  have  a great  organization 
lor  firodueing  the  munitions  of  life,  just  as  we  have  a great  organization  for 
producing,  so  wonderfully,  the  munitions  of  death.  .Ml  this  will  come.  It 
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can  all  be  avoiiled  (juitc  easily.  ^Ve  have  only  got  to  send  aeross  and  say 
we  want  to  give  in,  and  all  these  dillievdties  ean  he  avoided.  Bnt  if  this 
ar  in  the  hideous  forms  whieh  it  is  going  to  take  as  it  rises  towards  its 
eliinax,  and  in  its  latter  phases  is  to  he  fought  ont  with  sneeess  to  hnal 
vietory,  all  this  kind  of  thing  will  undoubtedly  he  done,  and  more  than  we 
can  think  of  now  will  he  done,  by  the  desj^erate  resolution  of  the  British 
nation  not  to  he  baulked  of  its  object.  Bnt  why  not  do  the.se  now?  Why 
not  do  them  now  while  tliere  is  time?  No  one  is  sto])ping  the  (Government 
excej)t  themselves.’ 

'Phis  speech,  and  the  echo  that  it  found  in  Parliament  and  public 
opinion,  were  symptomatic.  They  meant  that  the  nature  of  the 
War,  the  weapons  with  which  it  would  be  fought,  and  the  wounds 
that  it  would  inflict  on  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  world 
were  at  last  being  recognized.  'Phe  Government  themselves  had 
j list  received  a specific  warning  which  it  is  natural  to  regard  as  largely 
responsible  for  their  change  of  heart.  In  May  1916  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, following  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex,  had  yielded  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  protests  so  far  as  to  abandon  submarine  warfare  in 
its  most  ruthless  and  most  effective  form.  A few  months  later  Ger- 
man policy  w'as  veering  round  again  to  ruthlessness.  Colonel  I louse’ s 
peace  proposals  had  failed.  A day  after  the  first  debate  just  re- 
corded, on  18th  October  1916,  there  was  prepared  and  sent  by  Count 
Bernstorff  to  Colonel  House  a memorandum  foreshadowing  the  re- 
turn to  sinking  without  warning.'  This  must  have  become  known 
and  was  no  doubt  intended  to  become  known  in  Britain.  Anticipa- 
tion of  this  move  of  Cjerman  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
additions  to  her  submarine  power  since  the  spring,  may  well  have 
been  an  underlying  cause  of  the  sudden  and  otherwise  insufficiently 
explained  establishment  of  the  Wheat  Commission.  Whether  this  was 
so  or  not,  the  formal  memorandum  of  18th  October  was  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  development  of  oj)inion  in  the  British  Cabinet. 
’Pile  development  was  assisted  by  the  activity  within  the  Cabinet 
of  those  who  wished  to  hurry  on  and  not  to  be  driven  on,  step  by 
steji,  to  a comjirehensive  organization  of  the  whole  nation  for  war. 

The  general  effect  of  the  November  debate  was  to  applaud  the 
action  taken  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  confidence  in  the 
Ministers  who  were  taking  it.  IMr.  Runcimau  received  something 
like  an  ovation,  but  an  ovation  on  terms.  In  relation  to  food  Mr. 
Asquith’s  Cabinet  were  given  a last  chance  of  justifying  themselves 

' See  The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House,  vol.  ii,  pp.  330  and  389. 
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if  they  at  once  found  and  appointed  an  efficient  Footl  Controller, 
'riiis  was  what  they  failed  most  sionally  to  do.  Not  only  the  ])erson 
but  the  position  of  the  l'\)od  Controller  had  been  left  (juite  vague  by 
:\Ir.  R unciman’s  speech.  It  was  not  certain  whether  he  was  to  be 
in  I’arliament  or  not,  whether  a Minister  or  an  ollicial,  and  if  the 
latter,  to  what  Minister,  if  any,  he  should  be  responsible;  the  only 
point  on  which  there  a})peared  to  be  no  doubt  was  that  he  was  to 
be  a ‘controller’  not  a ‘dictator’.  His  appointment  represented 
clearly  an  eleventh-hour  decision  of  the  Cabinet;  they  had  been 
led  to  announce  him  before  their  j)lans  were  ready. 

'I'liere  followed  on  the  debate  of  Kith  November  a period  curi- 
ously reminiscent  of  that  earlier  time  in  the  War  when  also  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day  had  announced  their  determination  to  find  a 
superman — a ‘man  of  push  and  go’  for  munitions.  The  search  for 
a superman  ended  on  each  occasion  in  the  fall  of  a ^Ministry.  In  the 
autumn  of  191  (i  the  problem  of  food  played  a smaller  part  in  the 
])olitical  upheaval  than  the  problem  of  munitions  had  played  in  the 
spring  of  1915.  Yet  it  certainly  was  one  factor  in  the  count  against 
the  first  Coalition.  Having  announced  their  Food  Controller,  they 
proved  for  a fortnight  and  more,  until  they  fell,  unable  to  ap})oint 
him.  More  than  one  distinguished  person  was  certainly  approached 
and  declined  the  ])ost.  It  was  currently  reported  in  w^ell-informed 
circles  that  some  at  least  of  these  had  declined,  because  in  the  new 
alinement  of  forces  that  was  to  destroy  the  first  Coalition,  they  had 
already  taken  sides  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  against  Mr.  As([uith.^ 
The  failure  to  appoint  at  once  the  promised  Food  Controller  })roved 
damaging.  Once  again  the  Government  appeared  to  be  a Govern- 
ment of  words  rather  than  of  actions. - 

Action,  however,  w'as  not  wanting,  even  in  the  last  days  of 
.November  191  (J.  While  the  coming  political  ciisis  daily  absorbed 
more  and  more  of  the  attetition  of  ministers  and  members  of  Farlia- 
ment,  and  made  important  developments  of  [)olicy  impossible,  the 
programme  of  immediate  measures  announced  by  Mr.  Runciman 
was  being  carried  out  by  his  de})artment.  The  Order  in  Council 

^ Among  these  was  presumably  Lord  .Milner,  one  of  the  original  members  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
(Jeorgc’s  War  Cabinet.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  28tb  Kebruary  1!)18  (2t)  H.L.  Deb.  .5  S., 
204  col.)  Lord  .Milner  said:  ‘My  good  genius  prevented  me  from  being  Food  Controller, 
for  1 was  offered  the  j)ost  and  it  was  a most  fortunate  day  of  my  life  when  mj’  good  genius 
intervened  and  saved  me  from  accepting  it.’ 

^ yee  the  Parliamentary  ((uestions  of  28,20  and  30  November  (Hansard,  88  11. C. 
Deb.  ■»  S.,  140,  330  and  450  cols.). 
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giving  })o\vers  of  food  control  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  dnly  passed 
on  IGtli  Noveinberd  Under  it  a number  of  orders  were  made  be- 
tween 20tli  November  and  5th  December ; staff  for  administering 
the  orders  was  collected;  a Eood  Control  l)e})artment  began  to  be 
organized.- 

The  most  important  of  these  Orders  was  the  ‘Manufacture  of 
Elour  and  Bread’  Order  of  20th  November,  which  compulsorily 
lengthened  the  extraction  of  flour  from  wheat  to  about  76  per  cent.^ 
A measure  on  these  lines,  for  economizing  our  wheat  supplies,  had 
for  some  time  been  under  discussion  by  a committee  of  officials  and 
millers,  convened  at  the  l,ocal  Government  Board,  as  the  depart- 
ment concerned  with  public  health  and  with  the  quality  of  food; 
the  decision  to  adojit  such  a measure  was  announced  in  Mr.  Runci- 
man’s  s])eech  of  15th  November.  The  order  of  20th  November 
affected  the  milling  of  flour  as  from  27th  November,  and  the  making 
of  bread  as  from  1st  January  1917;  the  bakers  needed  time  to  use 
up  their  stocks  of  white  flour.  This  actual  order  was  soon  super- 
seded, but  is  of  importance,  as  marking  the  beginning  of  ‘ war  bread  ’. 
The  only  other  orders  of  the  period  that  call  foi’  notice  are  one  of 
20th  November  fixing  the  price  of  milk,  by  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding price  in  1914,  and  one  of  5th  December,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  courses  that  might  be  served  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  clubs. 

In  other  directions  too  the  work  of  food  control  was  developing. 
The  Wheat  Commission,  established  on  10th  October,  had  already 

1 Regulations  2F,  2G,  and  2H  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Consolidation)  Regulations, 
inserted  in  these  Regulations  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  16th  November  1916.  These 
Regulations  were  replaced  on  lUth  January  1917  by  new  ones  giving  extended  jx)wers  to 
the  Food  Controller. 

’ In  anticipation  of  this  development  Lord  Clive  had  already  been  uprooted  from  the 
green  plot  beside  GwydjT  House,  on  Whitehall,  and  the  site  was  being  covered  by  a 
temporary  building,  to  serve  for  food  control.  A number  of  those  who  filled  important 
posts  in  the  Ministry  of  Food  under  Lord  Rhondda  joined  at  this  period;  they  included 
Captain  S.  G.  Tallents  (afterwards  head  of  the  Local  Authorities  and  Rationing  Division), 
Sir  Harold  Stuart  (head  of  the  Provisions  Division),  Mr.  Andrewes-Uthwatt  (Legal 
Adviser),  Mr.  (now  Sir)  W.  P.  Burton  (Flour  Mills  Control),  and  Mr.  Arthur  Towle 
(Catering  and  Vegetables). 

’ The  white  flour  of  modern  peace  times  is  obtained  by  turning  into  flour  on  an  average 
70  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat  berry,  leaving  30  per  cent,  as  offals  to  be  sold  for 
animals  (chiefly  horses);  the  precise  percentages  vary  for  different  qualities  of  wheat. 
Much  that  thus  becomes  ‘offals’  is  perfectly  fit  for  human  food  and  is  eaten,  in  brown  or 
whole-meal  or  what  used  to  be  caUed  ‘standard’  bread.  To  lengthen  the  extraction  of 
flour  is  to  increase  the  percentage  of  wheat  turned  into  flour,  and  to  reduce  the  offals; 
from  any  given  weight  of  wheat  there  is  produced  more  human  food  and  less  food  for 
animals.  The  quality  and  colour  of  the  flour  are  naturally  changed  as  more  and  more  of 
the  outer  parts  of  the  berry  are  allowed  to  enter  into  its  composition. 
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on  27th  October,  received  authority  to  deal  with  all  ‘other  grains’. 
On  291  h Novend)er  Mr,  Runcinmn  signed  the  all-important 
‘ \Vheat  Executive  Agreement’  ])roviding  for  conijdete  co-operation 
in  relation  to  cereals,  with  Erance  and  Italy  and  later  with  other 
Allies. 

'Fhe  urgency  of  the  j)roblem  of  sugar  was  also  recognized.  The 
Sugar  (Commission  had  already  been  compelled  to  cut  down  the 
(juantities  issued  by  it  to  (55  per  cent,  of  those  consumed  in  1915, 
and  a further  reduction  was  inevitable.  Consumers  were  beginnincr 
to  exj^erience  difliculty  in  obtaining  sugar  at  all  in  certain  districts 
where  the  population  had  increased  greatly.  The  first  of  the  manv 
committees  that  were  to  consider  and  reconsider  the  distribution  of 
sugar  was  a})pointed  by  Mr.  Runciman  (with  Mr.  Gerald  France  as 
Chairman)  and  reported  on  9th  December. 

Ry  that  time  Mr.  Runciman  was  no  longer  in  office.  On  5th 
l)e(;ember  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Asquith  had  both  resigned. 
On  7th  I)ecend)er  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  returned  as  Prime  Minister, 
lie  did  not  experience  the  same  difliculty  as  his  predecessor  in  find- 
ing a J'’ood  Controller.  Among  several  suggested  names,  one  in 
particular  had  been  pressed  on  his  and  on  j)ublic  attention.  On 
11th  December  Lord  Devonj)ort’s  name  appeared  in  the  list  of  new 
Ministers,  as  Food  Controller,  and  on  the  same  day  Lord  Devon- 
port  in  person  reappeared  at  the  offices  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade. 
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Lord  Devonport's  qualifications.  Ministry  of  Food  established.  Grosvenor  House. 
Statutory  powers.  Establishment  of  the  cereal  position  by  lengthened  extraction,  restric- 
tion of  brewing,  flour  mill  control,  wheat  jiriorities,  and  reserve.  Voluntary  rationing. 
.Minor  measures.  Beans  and  peas.  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  and  the  Food  Economy  Campaign. 
Effect  on  bread  consumption.  Prices  of  milk,  provisions,  tea,  and  potatoes.  Sugar  Dis- 
tribution Committees  and  their  reports.  Government  fear  of  rationing.  Lord  Devon- 
port’s  methods.  Criticism  in  Lords  and  Commons  and  the  Press.  A sugar  scheme 
approved  at  last.  Resignation  of  Lord  Devonport.  Search  for  a new  Controller. 


Lord  Devonport  apjteared  to  be  admirably  qualified  for  the 
post  to  which  he  had  been  called.  From  small  beginnings  he  had 
built  u])  a large  business  and  had  made  a fortune  in  dealing  with 
food.  He  had  gained  Parliamentary  experience  as  member  for  an 
important  industrial  constituency,  and  Ministerial  experience  as 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  had  left  this 
])ost  to  become  the  first  Chairman  of  the  newly  constituted  Port  of 
London  Authority,  and  in  his  conduct  of  labour  disputes  had  won  a 
reputation  for  sticking  to  his  guns;  if  the  times  called  for  ruthless 
measures  he  seemed  the  man  for  the  times.  He  started  with  the 
advantage  of  finding  the  nucleus  of  a department  already  in  being 
and  beginning  to  function  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  given  as 
his  Parliamentary  Secretary,  Captain  Charles  Bathurst  (now  Lord 
Bledisloe),and  secured  as  his  principal  permanent  official  Sir  Henry 
Rew,  both  men  highly  qualified  to  strengthen  the  new  department 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  agriculture. 

Two  preliminary  difficulties — of  accommodation  and  of  legal 
powers — were  cpiickl}"  overcome.  Grosvenor  House,  one  of  the 
largest  ducal  residences  in  London,  had,  just  before  this  time,  been 
placed  by  its  owner  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  was 
promptly  taken  by  Lord  Devonport  as  the  home  of  his  new  Ministry. 
In  situation,  as  in  accommodation,  it  proved  almost  ideally  unsuited 
to  this  ]>urpose,  and  one  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  first  acts  was  to  move 
his  head-quarters  to  offices  more  accessible  to  Parliament,  to  the 
press,  and  to  the  business  community.  The  taking  of  Grosvenor 
House,  however,  made  it  possible  for  the  Ministry  of  PMod  to  begin 
work  in  its  own  offices  before  the  end  of  1916.  The  ball-room  was 
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niiide  fit  for  typists  to  ty])e  in  by  covering  up  the  decorations^ 
the  nursery  saw  the  birth  of  sugar  rationing,  tlie  })rinci{)al  bedroom 
received  the  Food  Controller,  and  the  shades  of  the  library  formed 
a congenial  setting  for  the  gloomy  business  of  dej)utations, 

'I'lie  question  of  ])owers  was  settled  for  the  moment  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  agreeing  to  sign  oi'ders  under  their  existing  })owers,  ‘at 
the  I’ecpiest  of  the  Food  Controller’.  On  22nd  December  the  New 
Ministries  and  Secretaiies  Act,  191(>,  gave  statutory  authority 
for  the  creation  of  three  new  ^linistiies^ — Labour,  Food,  and  Ship- 
ping— already  forming  ])art  of  the  (Jovernment.  Ilis  Majesty  was 
authorized  ‘to  aj)})oint  a Minister  of  Food  under  the  title  of  Food 
Controller’.  It  was  made  ‘the  duty  of  the  h'ood  Controller  to  regu- 
late the  suj)])ly  and  consumption  of  food  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks 
best  for  maintaining  a pro])er  supply  of  food  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  he  thinks  best  for  encouraging  the  production  of  food’;  for  these 
j)urposes  he  was  to  have  such  })owers  or  duties  of  other  de])artments 
as  might  be  transferred  to  him  and  also  such  further  powers  as 
might  be  confeired  upon  him  by  regulations  under  the  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Consolidation  Act.  Under  these  provisions  Lord  Devon- 
j)ort  took  the  oath  as  b'ood  Controller  and  entered  formally  on  his 
otlice  on  2()th  December  191().  On  R)th  January  following,  new 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  gave  powers  exj)ressly  to  the 
h'ood  Controller  and  abolished  the  old  regulations  under  which  till 
then  the  Itoard  of  'I'rade  had  acted. 

'I’he  most  solid  achievement  of  Lord  Devonport’s  term  of  office 
was  in  relation  to  breadstuff’s.  Stej)s  of  tirst-rate  ini})ortance  for 
the  maintenance  of  cereal  supplies  had  been  taken  before  his  appoint- 
ment - by  the  constitution  of  the  Wheat  Commission  and  the  Wheat. 
Executive,  by  the  introduction  of  war  Hour,  and  by  the  restriction 
of  brewing.  On  all  these  lines  marked  })rogress  was  made  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Food  (amtroller,  and  the  corner-stone  of  cereal  ad- 
ministration at  home  was  laid  by  the  taking  over  of  the  flour  mills. 

These  and  all  other  measures  touching  cereals  fell  sooner  or  latei- 
into  the  hands  of  the  Wheat  Commission,  a body  of  continuous 
history  beginning  before  the  first  of  the  Food  Controllers  and 
ending  long  after  the  last  of  them.  It  is  convenient,  accordingly,  to 
poHpone  any  account  of  these  measures  till  cereal  administration 
can  be  dealt  with  as  a whole,  in  the  first  of  the  cluqJers  on  the 

* By  Uubcns. 
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"eneral  control  of  all  food  sii])plies  as  it  was  established  by  Lord 
Rhondda.  The  order  of  descrijhion  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  all  the  foundations  of  cereal  control  were  laid  before 
Lord  Rhondda’s  time. 

i\Iost  of  them,  indeed,  were  begun  before  I.ord  Devonport  entered 
office.  The  actual  measures  deserving  to  be  chronicled  in  his  time 
are  (1)  the  further  lengthening  of  the  extraction  of  wheat  by  orders 
of  11th  January,  24th  Eebruary,  and  10th  April  1917,  in  pursuance 
of  the  policy  begun  by  the  Board  of  Trade  order  of  20th  November 
1916;  (2)  The  further  restriction  of  brewing  by  an  order  of  29th 
iMarcli  1917,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  begun  by  the  Out})ut  of 
Beer  Restriction  Acts  of  1916;  (3)  The  taking  over  of  the  larger  flour 
mills  by  an  order  of  20tli  April  1917. 

3Iore  important  than  any  specific  measures  was  the  steady  sup- 
port given  by  Lord  Devonport  to  the  Wheat  Commission  during 
its  first  and  most  critical  year.  During  Lord  Devonport’s  term  of 
office  the  cereal  position  and  organization  were  firmly  established. 
In  this  period  the  Commission  fought  for  and  won  its  priorities  for 
money  and  tonnage,  made  good  its  claim  to  keep  an  adequate 
reserve  of  the  fundamental  foodstuff  and  to  import  supplies  suffi- 
cient to  make  bread  rationing  needless,  and  built  up  the  organization 
to  give  ])ractical  effect  to  these  principles.  Unfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  food  control,  this  was  not  the  side  of  it  that  in  its  early  days 
caught  popular  attention.  To  the  public,  the  first  Eood  Controller 
was  mainly  associated  with  ‘voluntary  rationing’,  the  absence  and 
price  of  potatoes,  attacks  on  ‘flaunting’  in  shop  windows,  a super- 
abundance of  press  notices,  and  a failure  to  do  anything  about  sugar. 

On  3rd  February  1917  there  appeared  in  all  the  papers  an  appeal 
by  the  Food  Controller  to  the  nation  to  place  itself  on  voluntary 
rations  in  respect  of  bread,  meat,  and  sugar.  The  maximum  weekly 
allowance  of  each  of  these  articles  was  prescribed:  of  bread  4 lb.  (or 
3 lb.  of  flour),  of  meat  2|  lb.,  and  of  sugar  f lb.  Tlie  hope  was  held  out 
that  frugality  practised  of  free  will  would  probably  save  resort  to  com- 
pulsion; the  threat  followed  that  the  Government  would  not  hesitate 
to  ap))ly  compulsion  if  the  response  to  their  appeal  was  inadequate. 

The  weaknesses  of  this  procedure  soon  became  evident.  The 
scale  of  rations,  though  it  was  formally  ajjproved  by  the  War  Cabi- 
net as  well  as  by  the  Food  Controller,  had  no  scientific  basis  and 
bore  no  relation  to  the  facts  of  life  for  three-quarters  of  the  popula- 
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lion.  The  working  classes  could  not.  afford  2-J-  lb.  of  meat  per  head 
per  week  or  anything  like  that  quantity  even  if  it  were  available; 
they  habitually  consumed  much  less.  On  the  other  hand  they  con- 
sumed and  had  to  consume  far  more  than  4 lb.  of  bread;  for  an 
afrricidtural  labourer,  10  to  14  lb.  was  not  uncommon.  The  sutrar 
ration  of  f lb.  corresponded  to  a reasonably  reduced  average  con- 
sumption, but  its  announcement  caused  discontent  among  those  who 
through  faulty  distribution  were  unable  to  get  any  sugar  at  all. 
Explanation  of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  appeal  called  for  a flood 
of  press  notices  and  })ronouncements  on  trivialities.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  instance,  on  debate  arising  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
meat  scale.  Lord  Devonport  stated  his  willingness  to  allow  wood- 
pigeons  and  sparrows  not  to  count  as  meat  and  his  agreement  with 
the  suggestion  that  rabbits  should  count  as  half.^  In  a later  debate. 
Lord  Ruckmaster  and  others  criticized  tlie  voluntary  ration  scale 
unsj)aringly.  ‘ Its  fatal  defect  was  this,  that  upon  its  very  face  it 
was  plain  that  it  could  not  apply  to  more  than  a perfectly  negligible 
percentage  of  the  total  population  of  this  country.’  ^ Lord  Devon- 
port, in  re[)ly,  partly  defended  the  voluntary  ration  scale  as  an 
average  and  partly  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  an  appeal  to  all 
and  sundry  to  reduce  their  former  consumj)tion  of  bread  by  1 lb. 
and  of  meat  l)y  ^ lb.  a week.  This  assumed  what  was  obviously  un- 
true— that  all  classes  had  about  the  same  margin  of  excessive  con- 
sumption in  normal  times. 

Even  in  the  exercise  of  his  compulsory  })owers  the  first  Food 
(’out  roller  appeared  unable  to  avoid  the  lure  of  the  trivial.  Attacks 
on  ‘Haunt lug’  dis))lays  in  shoj)  windows  ^ went  hand  in  hand  with 
orders  about  the  pi  ice  of  sweets,  the  feeding  of  game,  the  meals  to 
be  served  in  tea  sho])s,  and  the  construction  of  buns.‘  On  one 

' House  of  Lords  Reports,  IStli  March  1917,  vol.  xxiv,  col.  574. 

- Ibid.,  8th  May  1917,  vol.  xxiv,  col.  1094. 

® Ibid.,  29th  March  and  2rd  May,  1917,  vol.  xxiv,  cols.  794  and  1056. 

'*  The  orders  about  sweets  and  game  were  made  on  11th  .January  1917.  The  Cake 
and  Pastry  Order,  defining  the  permissible  content  of  cakes,  scones,  buns,  and  biscuits, 
pro.scrihing  crumj)cts  and  sugar  icing,  and  limiting  the  food  to  he  eaten  in  tea  shops 
between  3 and  5.30,  was  made  on  18th  April;  another  order  of  the  same  class,  but  slightly 
heavier  metal,  was  the  Bread  Order  of  26th  Kehruary,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fresh  bread 
f>r  currant,  milk  or  svdtana  bread,  and  regulating  tlie  shape  and  weight  of  loaves.  The 
object  of  these  orders  was  to  make  the  consumption  of  cereals  a necessity  rather  than 
a j)leasure;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  special  steps  were  needed  to  make  war-time  flour 
unpalatable,  perfectly  wholesome  as  it  was  proved  to  be.  The  Public  Meals  Order  of 
4th  April,  replacing  the  Regulation  of  Meals  Order  of  5th  December  1916,  is  dealt  with 
in  the  text. 

I)  2 
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occasion  the  chiefs  of  the  Ministry  sat  in  solemn  inquisition  round  the 
library  table,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  for  judgement  a selection 
of  sugared  cakes  bought  as  specimens  that  morning;  the  exhibits 
later  furnished  a sumptuous  tea  for  the  tyjjists  of  the  sugar  dej)art- 
ment.  Such  activities,  divorced  from  any  obvious  measures  of 
greater  import,  suggested  to  one  section  of  the  public  that  the  food 
problem  Avas  not  serious,  and  to  another  section  that  Lord  Devon- 
port  was  missing  its  seriousness. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  minor  orders  was  that  which  substi- 
tuted a limitation  of  the  quantities  of  meat,  sugar,  and  fat  to  be  used 
in  serving  public  meals,  for  i\Ir.  Runciman’s  limitation  of  the  number 
of  the  courses;  the  principle  thus  introduced  survived  in  all  the 
rationing  schemes  of  1918.  Yet  even  the  new  Public  Meals  Order  did 
not,  on  balance,  help  Loi  d Devonport’s  general  rej)utation,  for  it  was 
the  occasion  of  a disconcerting  change  of  policy.  It  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  April  a compulsory  meatless  day  in  jiublic  eating 
places,  which  after  a month’s  trial  was  abolished  at  the  beginning  of 
]\Iay.  As  Lord  Devonport  admitted  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
announcing  this  change  of  policy,  the  meatless  day  ‘undoubtedly 
does  create  an  increased  demand  upon  cereals’.^  That  it  would 
do  this,  however,  had  been  pointed  out  in  a report  of  30th  March 
by  the  Food  (War)  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society.  ‘Such  de- 
vices as  meatless  days, ’they  declared,  ‘are  actually  mischievous, 
because  they  leduce  the  consumption  of  home-grown  meat  at 
the  expense  of  imported  cereals.’  Yet  more  outspoken  criticism 
on  the  same  lines  followed  from  the  same  source  on  24th  April. - 
Lord  Devonport’s  repeal  of  the  meatless  day  which  he  had  just 
imposed  was  an  acknowledgement  of  this  criticism;  it  naturally 
made  the  public  and  the  press  ask  if  the  Food  Controller  knew  what 
he  Avas  about. 

Another  episode  of  this  time  illustrates  the  circumspection  re- 
quired of  all  Avho  seek  to  control  human  affairs.  Lord  Devonport 
had  appealed  to  the  people  to  reduce  their  consumption  of  bread. 
The  simplest  Avay  of  doing  so,  for  those  aa’Iio  could  afford  it,  AA'as  to 
increase  their  consumption  of  substitutes,  such  as  beans,  peas,  and 
lentils.  The  prices  of  these  substitutes  began  to  rise  and  an  orgie  of 
speculation  took  place,  in  Avhich  consignments  afloat  changed  hands 

' House  of  Lords  Reports,  8th  May  1917,  vol.  xxiv,  col.  1105. 

^ .See  p.  49  below. 
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time  after  time,  eaeli  time  at  higher  prices.  Mr,  Clynes  long  after 
gave  two  instances  to  the  House  of  Commons;  one  consignment  of 
Madagascar  l)eans  bought  on  2nd  January  at  £43  a ton  was  resold  on 
9th  Mai  ch  at  £70;  another  bought  in  the  November  preceding  at  £36 
a ton  was  resold  in  December  for  £44  and  on  30th  iMarch  at  £90.  As 
against  a pre-war  price  of  about  £22  a ton,  the  market  price  on 
1st  May  had  gone  to  £78.  Lord  Devonport  decided  to  requisition 
the  goods  from  the  original  consignees,  as  if  no  dealings  in  them  had 
taken  place.  By  an  order  of  1st  May,  he  took  over  all  Burmah  beans 
that  might  ari  ive  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  £37  a ton,  and  by  an 
order  of  16th  iMay  he  took  all  other  beans  and  peas  at  a price  to  he 
settled  later;  the  sup])lies  were  handed  over  to  the  Wheat  Commis- 
sion and  dealt  with  by  it.  'I’he  defect  of  this  procedure — though  it 
might  have  been  dillicult  to  devise  any  other — was  that  the  original 
consignees  had  in  most  cases  ])arted  with  the  property  in  the  goods 
under  valid  contracts.  When  the  issue  was  raised  in  the  Law  Courts, 
it  was  held  that  the  Food  Controller  had  no  power  to  break  or  to 
ignore  those  contracts,  so  that  his  orders  were  practically  inopera- 
t ive,  ( )n  the  merits,  howevei',  the  Food  Controller  was  clearly  right 
and  his  ordei's  were  put  right  in  law  a year  later  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  measure,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clynes,  retrospectively 
validated  the  orders  and  invalidated  the  contracts  by  which  the 
original  c-onsignees  had  parted  with  their  property.  During  its  pas- 
sage through  Parliament  Mr.  Clynes  undertook  to  set  up  a tribunal 
which  would  investigate  the  actual  transactions  affected  and  would 
allow  to  legitimate  traders  compensation  to  the  extent  of  a reason- 
able profit. ‘ 

Before  beans  and  peas  reached  their  crisis,  a fresh  turn  had  been 
given  to  the  appeal  for  voluntary  saving,  by  the  appointment  ‘with 
the  a{)proval  of  the  Prime  Minister’  and  with  the  cordial  su{)})ort  of 
Lord  Noithcliffe  and  The  'rimes,  of  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  M.P.,  as 
‘ Director-tieneral  (un[)aid)  of  the  Food  Economy  Department’; 
this  appointment  was  announced  on  26th March.  Under  Mr.  Jones’s 
auspices  and  with  the  hel[)  of  the  National  War  Savings  Committee 
presided  over  by  Sir  Itohert  Kindersley,  a new  food  economy  cam- 
j)aign  was  launched,  with  limitless  printing  and  propaganda;  the 
scale  of  voluntary  rations  was  soon  decently  buried  under  a mass  of 

' The  lull  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  (ith  May  1!(!8  and 
its  third  on  17th  .lune,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  27th  .June. 
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new  posters,  leaflets,  and  lectures  exhorting  the  ])ublic  to  \save 
bread’,  advertising  substitutes  for  bread,  and  giving  advice  on 
cookery.  The  modest  efforts  of  the  first  campaign — such  as  the 
window-cards  to  be  disj)layed  by  households  observing  the  voluntarv 
ration  and  the  public  exhibition  at  Liverpool  of  seven  rationers  ou 
a war-time  diet  for  a fortnight — were  utterly  eclipsed. 

Among  the  livelier  e})isodes  of  the  new  campaign  may  be 
mentioned  a mass  meeting  of  domestic  servants  addressed  by  the 
famous  comedian  Sir  Harry  (then  (Mr.)  Lauder  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  a meeting  of  their  mistresses  at  (Trosvenor  House  ad- 
dressed by  Lady  Rhondda  on  waste  in  the  kitchen.  There  was  also 
a ‘Eood  Control  Campaign  Weekly  Rulletin’  issued  by  the  ^Ministry 
of  Eood  through  the  National  AVar  Savings  Committee,  anticipating 
many  features  of  the  National  Food  Journal  established  later  by 
Lord  Rhondda.^  lliere  was  a bright  butterfly  of  a ' Eood  Economy 
Campaign  Handbook’  which  the  Royal  Society  experts  broke  re- 
morselessly on  the  wheel  of  science.-  There  was  a Royal  Proclama- 
tion on  2nd  i\Iay,  in  which  King  George  V,  following  a model  estab- 
lished by  King  George  HI  in  18(K),  exhorted  his  subjects  to  practise 
the  greatest  economy  and  frugality  in  the  use  of  every  species  of 
grain,  and  more  particularly  to  reduce  the  consuni])tion  of  bread  by 
at  least  one-fourth  and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  flour  in  pastry. 
This  proclamation  was  read  on  four  successive  Sundays  in  every 
church  and  chajjel.  Tlie  emphasis  thus  laid  on  saving  bread  reflected 
the  growing  anxiety  as  to  cereal  supplies  before  the  new  harvest. 

^ The  Bulletin  ran  from  2nd  ]\Iay  to  29th  August,  and  like  the  XatioTial  Food  Journal, 
which  superseded  it  from  12th  September,  made  a feature  of  reproducing  the  statutory 
orders  of  the  Food  Controller,  Parliamentary  debates  and  questions  about  food,  and 
accounts  of  prosecutions.  It  did  not  profess  to  record  the  general  activities  of  the 
Ministry,  and  it  was  not  placed  on  sale,  being  issued  only  to  ofScials,  such  as  local  secre- 
taries of  National  War  Savings  Committees;  some  of  its  contents  were  marked  as 
confidential.  Characteristically,  the  first  Bulletin  contained  an  article  headed:  ‘The 
German  Food  Bureau — why  we  should  tr}*  to  avoid  compulsory  rations.’  On  the  same 
date,  2nd  May,  a memorandum  was  submitted  by  the  Food  Controller  to  the  War 
Cabinet  proposing  to  set  up  at  once  the  machinery  for  compulsory  rationing. 

^ In  a Report  of  the  Food  (War)  Committee  sent  to  the  Cabinet  on  24th  April  1917. 
The  experts  denied  ‘as  wholly  at  variance  with  the  facts’  the  assertion  of  the  Handbook 
that  “before  the  war  the  nation  could  have  lived  on  the  food  it  w’astetl’’,  and  equally  the 
statement  that  “If  j'ou  are  eating  meat  you  are  better  without  bread;  starch  and  meat 
together  double  the  stomach’s  work”.  They  disliked  even  more  the  reasons  giv^en  to  the 
British  nation  for  chewing  its  food  .slowly  and  the  advice  to  “Eat  more  vegetables  and 
fruit”  instead  of  bread.  ‘Even  if  the  serious  results  which  might  follow  to  any  one 
attempting  to  replace  the  food  value  of  bread  by  fruit  and  vegetables  be  ignored,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  supply  of  both  is  wholly  inadequate  for  such  general  substitution.’ 
Science  and  propaganda  do  not  go  well  together. 
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I''or  excellent  tliouo;h  differing  reasons  meat  and  sugar  were  allowed 
to  fade  out  of  the  picture,  as  subjects  of  voluntary  abstinence; 
meat,  because  it  was  relatively  ])lentifnl  and  according  to  the  Royal 
Society  experts  ought  to  be  eaten  more  and  more,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  ])iessnre  on  bread;  sugar  because  it  was  the  weakest  joint  in 
the  Controller’s  armour. 

Mr.  Kennedy  Jones’s  activities,  tbougb  they  stirred  the  bile  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  Lord  Ruckmaster,^  undoubtedly  accomplished 
good.  J’be  new  campaign  enlisted  a large  number  of  the  ])ublic  in 
a co-operative  effort  to  stamj)  out  waste  and  taught  them  to  think 
in  calories.-  It  made  a measurable  inroad  on  the  consumption  of 
bread.  This  appears  from  the  following  table  of  flour  consumption, 
based  on  returns  from  retailers  in  all  j)arts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


TARLE  1 

Consumption  of  ItiiEAn  and  Flour  in  T,)17,  and  1918 


(as  percentages  of  the  consumption  in  May  1917) 


Four  weeks  ended  about 

19U) 

1917 

1918 

.'list  March  ..... 

104 

100 

■28th  April 

99 

101 

RM) 

2()th  May  ..... 

100 

100 

98 

2lfrd.Iune  ..... 

97li 

!I5 

98 

21st  .July  ..... 

il9 

9i;, 

911 

18th  August  ..... 

95 

89  i 

98 

'riiese  figures  show  a steady  decline  from  March  to  August  1917 
in  contrast  to  the  fluctuating  and  indefinite  movements  which 
marked  the  corresponding  months  of  1910  and  1918.  No  doubt  re- 
duction in  the  eating  of  bread,  as  distinct  from  prevention  of  waste, 
was  secured  mainly  among  the  richer  classes  who  were  able  to  buy 
more  of  other  foods  and  to  some  extent  did  so.  The  rising  price  of 

‘ ‘It  is  unfortunate  that  the  (Jovernment  have  adojjtecl  means  of  recommending 
their  measures  to  the  public  which  have  hitherto  only  been  extensively  used  l>y  the 
vendors  of  “(piaek”  medicines’  (House  of  Lords  Reports,  8th  May  1917,  vol.  xxiv, 
col.  109-1).  'I’his  reprc.sents  possibly  an  antiquated  view  of  Government  proprieties,  but 
many  felt  in  1917  as  Loixl  Huckmastcr  did,  and  their  feeling  depres.scd  yet  more  the  fall- 
ing crwlit  of  the  Food  Controller. 

■ .‘\n  entertaining  account  of  this  and  later  schemes  of  public  education  about  food 
h<as  been  given  in  A Year  of  Public  Life  (published  1919),  by  Mrs.  C.  8.  Feel,  who  with 
Mrs.  Fember  Reeves  directed  the  women’s  side  of  the  campaign. 
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beans,  peas,  rice,  and  various  provisions  records  this  tendency. 
Rut  equally  without  doubt  thei’e  was  sufficient  self-denial  to  make 
an  appreciable  nett  saving  in  the  total  consumption  of  food. 

The  food  economy  campaign,  while  it  rendered  public  service, 
flid  little  to  improve  the  credit  of  the  Food  Controller.  The  more 
vocal  he  and  his  subordinates  became  on  other  subjects,  the  more 
the  public  resented  his  apparent  neglect  of  the  things  that  mattered 
— of  rising  j^rices  and  of  disapj)earing  sugar.  Their  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed genially  but  incisively  in  a cartoon  which  depicts  !Mr.  Punch 
at  the  door  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  asking  the  commissionaire  it 
this  is  the  })lace  where  they  control  food.  ‘Well,  Sir,  ‘‘control”  is 
perhaps  rather  a strong  word.  But  we  give  hints  to  householders 
and  we  issue  ‘‘grave  warnings”.'  ^ The  problems  of  prices  and  of 
sugar,  which  called  for  something  more  than  hints  and  warnings, 
may  be  considered  separately. 

Xo  systematic  control  of  prices  was  undertaken  by  Lord  Devon- 
port.  Among  ini})orted  foods,  cereals  and  sugar  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  two  Royal  Commissions,  and  meat  in  those  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  price  of  home-grown  cereals  was  determined  by  the 
price  at  which  the  Wheat  Commission  passed  on  its  purchases;  the 
price  of  home-grown  meat  had  remained  nearh^  stationary  in  the 
last  six  months  of  1916  and  thus  roused  little  public  feeling.  The 
price  of  milk  had  been  controlled  by  one  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
orders  of  November,  limiting  the  increase  above  the  corresponding 
price  of  1914;  a good  many  amending  orders  and  press  notices 
proved  necessary  before  the  winter  season  ended;  at  one  stage  the 
Food  Controller  by  press  notice  changed  April  into  a winter  month. - 
The  only  new  ground  broken  was  in  relation  to  provisions,  tea, 
and  ])otatoes. 

The  two  first  named  were  foods  mainly  or  wholly  imported. 
Obviously  a statutory  fixing  of  prices  to  the  consumer  in  this  country 
without  reference  to  the  ])iices  at  which  iinj)orters  could  buy  abroad 
would  have  been  a nugatory  or  disastrous  ])roceeding;  for  the  policy 
of  himself  purchasing  the  supplies  and  passing  them  on  to  the  con- 
sumer at  fixed  prices  or  margins,  the  Food  Controller  was  not  pre- 

* Punch,  11th  April  1917. 

- This  remarkable  cxerci.se  of  the  Food  Controller's  powers  over  Nature  and  the 
calendar  is  vouched  for  in  so  many  words  by  an  official  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Ministry  prepared  for  Lord  Devonport's  successor  early  in  June  1917 ; the  effect  was  to 
let  winter  prices  fixed  up  to  the  end  of  March  run  for  April  also. 
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pared.  He  did,  indeed,  announce  an  intention  to  fix  inaxinimn 
prices  for  tea,  coffee,  butter,  cheese,  and  Iard,‘  l)ut  fortunately  no 
orders  Avere  made. 

In  respect  of  provisions,  liis  action  was  confined  to  agreeing  with 
representatives  of  the  wholesale  trade  from  time  to  time,  a list  of 
wholesale  prices,  to  hold  for  the  ensuing  fortnight;  the  first  of  those 
lists  was  ])ublished  on  2drd  IMarch,  and  fresh  lists  continued  to  he 
published  fortnightly  for  the  next  three  or  four  months.  These 
lists  had  no  legal  sanction  and  did  not  define  retail  piices  or  dis- 
tributors’ profits. 

In  resj)ect  of  tea,  the  procedure  was  somewhat  different,  but 
was  based  on  the  same  principle  of  an  agreed  voluntary  scheme 
worked  throu<>'h  associations  of  wholesale  traders.  The  first  or  ‘40 

o 

per  cent,  scheme’  as  it  came  to  be  called,  began  in  April  1917  and 
was  aimed  af  securing  that  40  per  cent,  of  all  tea  in  the  market 
should  be  allotted  to  brokers  by  ballot,  at  })iices  enabling  it  to  be 
retailed  ultimately  at  not  more  than  2,y.  4d.  per  lb.  The  price  of  the 
remaining  bO  per  cent,  of  tea  was  left  free.  Undertakings  to  observe 
I he  2,s“.  4d.  [)i  ice  in  res])ect  of  the  40  per  cent,  were  obtained  from 
t he  traders  concerned,  but  no  price  order  was  made,  and  no  machinery 
foi'  enfoicemenf  established;  almost  unlimited  evasion  by  blending, 
if  not  by  direct  fiaud,  was  possible.  The  first  of  the  five  ballots  for 
tea  under  the  40  per  cent,  scheme  took  place  on  2()th  April  and  the 
last  on  20th  June.  It  was  then,  after  Lord  Devonport’s  resigna- 
tion, but  in  pursuance  of  arrangements  made  by  him,  succeeded  by 
a ‘90  per  cent,  control  scheme’,  in  which  tea  was  to  be  divided  and 
sold  so  far  as  piacdicable  in  four  classes:  A,  JO  j)er  cent,  at  2s.  4d. 
per  lb.;  R,  J5  i>er  cent,  at  2s.  8d. ; (’,  25  per  cent,  at  J.v.;  and  I), 
10  per  cent,  at  above  2s.  Only  the  last  10  per  cent,  accoidingly  was 
free  from  price  regulation.  At  a later  stage  Lord  Rhondda,  while 
preparing  to  take  over  the  im])ortation  of  tea,  as  a provisional 
measure  gave  statutory  effect  to  the  prices  fixed  under  this  90  per 
cent,  control  scheme.-  This  did  not  ])revent  the  average  j)iice  of 
tea  to  the  consumer,  as  recorded  in  the  cost  of  living  returns,  from 
rising  steadily,  from  the  2,v.  ini.  per  lb.  at  which  it  stood  before  Lord 
Devonport’s  intervention  in  April  to  2s.  2|d.  at  the  beginning  of 
Decembei',  when  control  of  siip])lies  began  to  be  effective. 

' The  Times,  IJrd  March  1!)17. 

- 'IVa  (I’rovisionul  Prices)  Order  of  17th  October  P.I17. 
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In  dealing  with  tea  and  other  groceries,  I.ord  Devonjjort  acted 
Avitli  the  circunispection  horn  of  exjiert  knoAvledge.  He  attemj)ted 
nothing  lieroic,  and  if  he  accoin])lished  little  positive,  he  could  not 
be  accused  of  doing  harm.  With  potatoes  he  took  a bolder  line. 
The  crop  of  1916  was  below  the  average,  and  the  difficulty  of  harvest- 
ing it  was  increased  by  bad  weather  and  by  shortage  of  labour;  in 
October  a rapid  rise  of  prices  began.  The  Army  and  Xavy  Canteen 
Hoard  like  others  found  themselves  unable  to  get  potatoes  on  what 
they  thought  reasonable  terms,  and  in  December  a])pealed  for  hel|) 
to  the  newly  established  Food  Controller.  Lord  Devonport  stepjjed 
in  with  an  order,  fixing  the  maximum  ]>rices  to  growers  at  £8  per 
ton  rising  to  £10,  and  the  maximum  retail  price  at  \\d.  per  lb.  There 
was  an  outcry  among  growers  and  a disajipearanee  of  potatoes  from 
some  markets,  leading  to  Lord  iMayoral  deputations  and  protests. 
The  War  Cabinet,  turning  aside  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
after  anxious  deliberation  on  17th  February  raised  the  price  of 
potatoes  by  £1  per  ton  and  telegra])hed  their  achievement  to  the 
Lord  Mayors.  But  as  Mr.  Dillon  pointed  out.  ‘Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, in  spite  of  the  War  Cabinet,  are  still  seeking  in  vain  for 
potatoes  No  human  agency  could  have  prevented  potatoes  from 
being  in  shoit  supply  in  the  s])ring  of  1917,  and  it  was  ])erhaj)s 
ecjually  impossible  for  a newly  a])pointed  Food  Controller  either  to 
do  anything  effective  or  to  take  the  prudent  course  of  doing  noth- 
ing. But  potatoes  thus  early  afforded  an  object  lesson  in  the  futi- 
lity of  fixing  prices  without  controlling  supplies,  a lesson  which  per- 
haps might  have  been  learnt  without  experience  and  which  had 
just  been  formally  announced,  as  the  result  of  experience,  by  the 
(ierman  Food  Controller. - 


’ Hansard,  90  H.C.  Deb.  o S.,  1528  Col.  (22nd  F'ebmary  1917). 

- ‘Every  maxinnim  price  without  the  public  control  of  the  commodity,  keeps  the 
commodity  far  from  the  area  suffering  shortage.’  (Herr  Batocki  in  a circular  to  the 
State  Governments  issued  on  29th  December  1916.)  Nine  months  before,  in  a memo- 
randum pre.sented  to  the  Reichstag  on  12th  March  1916,  the  German  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  said:  ‘I*ractical  experience  has  more  and  more  clearly  shown  that  a policy  of 
maximum  prices  for  food  can  only  effectively  be  carried  out  either  in  combination  with 
a system  of  embargo  requisitioning  and  public  administration  of  the  supplies,  or  by  the 
aid  of  systematic  organization  of  the  whole  of  each  branch  of  production  and  trade.’ 
These  results  of  German  experience  were  available  to  British  controllers  in  1917.  Lord 
Buckmaster's  caustic  comment  in  the  House  of  lj<mls  debate  of  8th  May  is  worth 
recording:  ‘After  some  considerable  delay  it  is  sugge.sted  that  this  (fixing  prices)  is  found 
not  to  be  sati.sfactory  if  you  cannot  control  supplies.  I should  have  thought  that  this 
was  an  elementary  economic  truth.’  (House  of  Lords  Reports,  8th  May  1917,  vol. 
xxiv,  col.  1095.) 
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13vcn  more  potent,  than  rising  prices  as  a cause  of  j)opular  dis- 
content during  the  first  lialf  of  1917,  was  the  bad  distribution  of 
sugar.  The  })urchase  and  imj)ortation  of  this  commodity  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  Government,  tlnough  the  Sugar  Commission, 
from  the  early  days  of  the  war.  The  Commission,  however,  had  not 
regarded  direct  control  of  distribution  as  within  its  })rovince.  On 
the  [)rinciplc  of  ])reserving  so  far  as  possible  the  existing  channels 
of  trade,  it  passed  on  the  sugar  bought  by  it  to  the  established 
wholesale  dealers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  each  dealer’s  trade 
in  1915;  the  wholesalers  were  told  to  distribute  to  retailers  on  the 
same  principle.  Till  near  the  end  of  1916,  the  total  (piantities  dis- 
tributed should  have  been  sutlicient  to  meet  all  reasonable  needs 
and  to  avoid  discontent;  as  much  as  1 lb.  per  head  per  week  was 
available  for  the  civilian  })opulation,  over  and  above  the  rjuantities 
taken  by  manufacturers  for  confectionery,  biscuits,  jam,  aerated 
waters,  and  the  like.  Through  the  shifting  of  the  ])opulation  for 
product  ion  of  munitions  and  through  other  changes,  distribution  on 
the  1915  basis  gave  rise  to  ditliculties,  even  while  the  total  supply 
was  amj)le.  Many  complaints  were  heard;  by  the  summer  of  1916, 
grocers  were  already  adopting  the  ])ractice  of  selling  sugar  only  on 
condition  of  some  other  purchase  being  made.  When  at  the  end 
of  Noveml)er  1916,  the  Sugar  Commission  cut  down  its  distribution 
to  (it)  per  cent,  of  the  1915  (piota  a ciitical  situation  develoj)ed. 

While  from  the  beginning  of  February  1917  onwards  Lord  Devon- 
port  was  exhorting  all  men  to  eat  no  more  than  | lb.  of  sugar  a week, 
an  ever-increasing  proportioii  of  his  audience  were  finding  it  im- 
possible to  buy  with  regularity  as  much  as  that;  later  they  found 
ditliculties  in  getting  even  the  J lb.  to  which  the  voluntary  ration 
was  reduced  on  J25th  April.  In  face  of  this  difficulty,  the  public  and 
Parliament  could  hear  of  no  action  by  the  P'ood  Coiitroller  except 
the  appoiidment  of  an  endless  series  of  committees  on  sugar  dis- 
t ribution,  while  by  the  k'ood  (Conditions  of  Sale)  Order  of  21st  March 
the  retailers  were  de{)rived  of  the  one  method  by  which  they  had 
attempted  to  reserve  their  su})plies  for  regular  customers. 

'I’he  earliest  of  the  many  committees  on  sugar  distribution  (1) 
had  been  appointed  before  the  recent  change  of  government,  and 
had  re|)orted  on  9th  Decendjer  1916;  its  chairman  was  Mr.  Gerald 
l*'rance,  then  Parliamentary  Private  Secretary  to  .Mr.  Runciman  at 
the  board  of  'I’rade.  Lord  Devonport’s  a])pointment  did  not  stoj) 
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the  further  consideration  of  tlie  problem  by  the  officials  who  went 
from  the  Board  to  the  new  ^Ministry;  as  early  as  28th  December 
1916,  a memorandum  by  Captain  S.  G.  Tallents  and  myself  set 
forth  a fairly  complete  scheme  for  rationing  sugar  by  individual 
sugar  cards  with  coupons,  while  a slightly  different  plan  for  ‘sugar 
stamps’  was  suggested  by  Sir  Horace  IMonro  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  With  the  New  Year,  the  problem  was  re-transferred 
from  officials  to  committees.  One  of  these  (11),  though  said  to  have 
held  two  meetings  in  the  first  week  of  January,  was  still-born,  be- 
cause the  Chairman  designate  withdrew  before  beginning  serious 
work.  Its  successor  (HI),  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Alfred)  Butt,  sat  from  12th  to  31st  January  and  presented  a re})ort 
recommending  the  immediate  introduction  of  sugar  rationing 
through  local  Food  Offices  to  be  established  by  local  sanitary 
authorities;  the  secretary  of  this  committee  was  Captain  Tallents, 
and  the  rej)ort  embodied  most  of  his  and  my  memorandum  of  28th 
December. 

No  action,  except  further  elaboration  of  details  in  the  depart- 
ment, was  taken  on  this  report,  and  on  22nd  "March  Lord  Devonport 
announced  to  a meeting  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  his 
intention  to  set  up  a committee  on  sugar  distribution  under  the 
chairmanshi})  of  Lord  Somerleyton.  This  led  Mr.  P'rance,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  a similai'  committee  more  than  three  months  be- 
fore, to  make  some  pointed  criticisms  in  a debate  on  the  following 
(.lay;  he  and  other  members  joined  in  pressing  for  immediate  in- 
troduction of  a system  of  registering  customers  for  sugar.  Lord 
Sonierley  ton’s  Committee  ( I V ),  however,  was  duly  appointed  on  26th 
IMarch  to  consider  sugar  distribution.  ( )n  2nd  April  the  Committee 
reported  ju’0{)osing  that  the  voluntary  sugar  ration  should  be  re- 
duced from  I lb.  to  4 lb.,  and  making  a number  of  minor  recom- 
mendations. ' If  these  measures  ...  do  not  secure  to  every  person 
an  o])portunity  of  obtaining  his  voluntary  ration,  a compulsory 
scheme  of  sugar  rationing  should  be  introduced  forthwith.’  The 
voluntary  ration  was  duly  reduced  to  4 lb.  by  a speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  25th  April;  the  minor  recommendations  were  carried 
out  to  the  extent  of  enrolling  a group  of  inspectors  to  report  on 
shortages  in  s[)ecial  districts  and  arranging  for  additional  supplies 
of  sugar  to  be  sent  there;  the  problem  of  rationing  was  referred  to 
a committee  {\)  under  the  chairmanship  of  4Ir.  Kennedy  Jones. 
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No.  endorsed  substantially  the  recommendations  of  No.  Ill 
and,  ins{)ired  by  the  momentary  critical  situation  of  cei  eal  supplies, 
urged  that  preparations  for  rationing  bread  as  well  as  sugar  should 
be  made  at  once.  Lord  Devonport  on  25th  .\pi  il  announced  that 
this  would  be  done.  ‘ I have  decided  to  set  up  forthwith  the 
necessaiy  machinery  for  rationing  in  order  to  be  jn  epai'ed  to  deal 
with  the  control  and  distribution  of  br’ead  and  other  food  jrroducts 
at  short  notice  if  and  wherr  necessary  . . . The  instr  rrctions  will  be 
isstred  to  the  local  author-ities  shordly.’  At  about  the  same  time  a 
‘Ratiorring  Department’  was  formally  established  in  the  Ministry, 
as  well  as  two  more  committees,  one  ‘(prarrtitative’  (VI),  to  con- 
sider the  qirarrtities  of  br'ead  allowances  for'  different  classes  of  the 
])oprrlation,  arrd  the  other  ‘coirsnltative’  (VII),  to  consider'  all  (pies- 
tions  of  ])olicy  in  connexion  with  cornpulsor'y  r-ations  and  any 
irratter's  of  importarree  r-efer'ied  to  it  by  the  Rationirrg  De|)ar'trnent. 
The  ‘(|irantitative’  Committee  ])roduced  its  scale  of  br-ead  rations 
by  the  rrtiddle  of  May,  while  pointing  out  the  dilticulties  of  ration- 
irtg  br'ead  by  itself  and  suggesting  a cornbirration  with  meat. 

Ry  that  time,  however,  the  cer'eal  crisis  was  ]rast  or'  passing,  arrd 
br'ead  was  oirt  of  the  pictirre.  (Moreover',  the  War  Cabinet,  in  spite 
of  the  Prinre  .Mirrister’s  corrcrtr-rence  in  the  announcement  of  25th 
April,  'were  by  no  means  r eady  for' the  ])lunge  into  comjnilsory  ratiorr- 
irrg  everr  of  sugar.  The  Food  Contr'oller’s  actual  pr-oposals,  sulr- 
rnitted  to  therrr  in  a mernor'andtrm  of  2nd  May,  were  throughout 
I hat  month  discussed  and  re-discussed  at  confer'ences  with  For  d 
Mihrer,  Mr.  Arthirr  Henderson,  Mr.  Cecil  Ilarnisworth,  and  other 
represerrtatives  of  the  War  Cabirret  who  visited  the  (Vlinistr  y of  Food 
for  this  pur  pose;  whether  these  conferences  should  count  as  a new 
comrrrittee(VHl)  or  as  a reinforced  form  of  VII  is  uncertain.  It  was 
rurtrorrred  that  some  at  least  of  the  distinguished  visitors  desired 
loinfornr  their  rrrinds  less  about  r'ationing  than  about  the  personnel 
aird  or'ganization  of  the  Ministry,  which  by  that  time  had  lost  most 
of  its  credit  with  thejuiblic.  At  last,  on  28th  May  1917,  amernoran- 
(htrn  was  evolved  settirrg  out  three  alternative  plans  for  the  War- 
Cabinet.  Sirmrltaneously,  Cor'd  Devonport  r esigned. 

'I'his  r'ecor'd  of  irnpr'olrtable  committees  is  not  itself  unpr'ofrtable; 
rnitch  may  be  r-ead  betweerr  its  lines.  'I’lie  new  Govermnent,  though 
they  had  threatened  drastic  control  of  food  and  had  made  weakness 
in  relatioir  to  food  one  gr'oirnd  for  over'thr'owing  their  predecessors. 
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were  not  themselves  })repare(l  for  strong  measures.  Tlie  report  of 
iMr.  Rutt’s  Committee  (HI),  at  the  end  of  January,  was  in  effect 
shelved  in  order  to  give  a free  run  for  Lord  Devonport’s  scheme  of 
voluntary  rationing;  officials  itching  to  establish  tlie  indispensable 
local  machinery  for  rationing  found  themselves  in  Eebruary  drafting 
and  issuing  stock  letters  of  rejdy  to  householders  in  trouble  with 
servants  about  observance  of  the  rations,  to  patriots  seeking  re- 
assui’ance  as  to  the  diet  allowed  to  aliens  in  internment,  to  clergymen 
concerned  as  to  the  {)roj)riety  of  parish  teas,  and  to  all  and  sundry 
stating  that  no  statement  could  yet  be  made  about  the  distribution 
of  sugar.  Two  months  later,  at  the  end  of  March,  the  second  food 
economy  cann)aign  under  j\Ir.  Kennedy  Jones  caused  a further  post- 
ponement. Two  months  later  still,  when  during  May  the  machinery 
of  com])ulsory  rationing  was  under  discussion,  new  representatives 
of  voluntary  economy — from  the  War  Savings  movement — a])peared 
in  the  old  role  of  o})j)onents  of  compulsion,  the  shadow  of  whose 
approach  would  ruin  their  campaign.  There  was  to  be  no  escape 
for  the  country  from  a ‘Derby  stage’  in  food  control  as  in  military 
service,  that  is  to  say,  from  a stage  of  fervent  appeals  to  do  right 
voluntarily  and  so  keej)  the  wolf  of  compulsion  from  the  door.  The 
Govermnent  in  May  1917,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  in  the 
preceding  November  and  of  all  that  had  happened  since  then,  still 
feared  that  the  public  would  not  stand  real  control. 

Another  motive  also  made  for  delay.  The  Cabinet  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  were  unwilling  to  resort  to  any  measure  which  would 
admit  to  Germany  the  success  of  her  submarine  camj)aign  in  threaten- 
ing our  food  supj)lies.  M'hen  at  last  the  Cabinet  did  accept  one  of 
the  alternatives  submitted  in  Lord  Devonport’s  memorandum  of 
28th  May  1917,  they  chose  that  one  which  definitely  did  not  amount 
to  rationing,  being  only  a scheme  of  distribution,  and  which,  be- 
cause the  public  did  want  rationing,  had  to  be  changed  into  ration- 
ing while  it  was  being  brought  into  force. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  clear  that  the  public  would  have  been 
ready  for  compulsory  rationing  of  sugar  and  of  other  articles,  as 
need  arose,  at  any  time  after  the  end  of  1916.  It  is  clear  also  that, 
had  such  a measure  been  introduced  in  January  1917  as  an  imme- 
diate reply  to  the  announcement  of  the  new  submarine  campaign, 
it  could  not  have  been  taken  as  an  admission  of  the  success  of  that 
campaign.  But  these  things  were  not  clear  then  to  any  one  in 
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authority,  to  tlie  (iovcrnment  as  a whole  any  more  than  to  the  h'ood 
Controller. 

h’or  the  discredit,  accordingly,  into  which  the  ^Ministry  of  l^’ood 
fell  in  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence,  the  Eood  Controller  him- 
self was  only  in  part  responsible.  The  War  Cabinet  were  not  pre- 
j)ared  with  a food  policy  of  their  own,  and  they  soon  ceased  to  place 
implicit  trust  in  Lord  Devonport.  They  sent  him  out  at  shoid  notice 
across  an  uncharted  sea  of  novel  administration,  and  gave  him 
neither  definite  sailing  orders  nor  a free  hand. 

^'et  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  j)rinciples  of  organization 
adoj)ted  by  Lord  Devonport  added  needlessly  to  his  difficulties. 
Ilis  conscientiousness  and  appetite  for  work  and  his  consciousness 
of  unrivalled  knowledge  about  food  gave  him  an  excessively  per- 
sonal view  of  his  functions;  he  reserved  initiative,  action,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  himself  to  an  extent  making  congestion  and  delay 
inevitable.  As  he  explained  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  22nd  March: 

‘'there  liii\e  been  so  many  thin<>s  pressing  upon  me  day  by  day — inter- 
viewing all  the  great  trades  affeeted  and  a imdtiplieity  of  work — that  I have 
taken  first  that  which  I thought  most  important.  ...  I cannot  drive  all 
my — shall  I say? — ’buses  through  'tcinple  Bar  at  the  same  moment,  'they 
have  to  take  their  turn.’  ^ 

The  issue  was  still  more  clearlv  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 

«/ 

on  I he  following  day.  Lord  Devonport  had  been  absent  through 
illness  for  the  greater  part  of  a month.  During  that  jteriod  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  words  of  iMr.  Gerald  Erance,  was  told 
‘day  by  day  by  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  ^Ministry  of 
Eood  that  cpiestions  would  all  be  considered  when  the  Controller 
came  back  after  his  illness  ’.‘It  hink  ’,  added  ^Ir.  Erance,  ‘ that  fact 
indicates  a lack  of  organization  in  the  Dej)artment  itself.’  As  an- 
other member  put  it.  Lord  Devonport’s  principle  ‘means  that  you 
are  going  to  set  uj)  a large  number  of  little  tin  gods  in  the  country 
who,  unless  they  are  in  good  health,  will  not  be  performing  their 
functions,  and  who,  if  they  are  not  in  good  health,  will  not  allow 
anybody  else  to  fulfil  those  functions  ’.-  It  was  fortunate  that  Lord 
Devonport  was  able  to  regard  the  work  of  the  ^Vheat  Commission, 
two  miles  away  in  Regent  Street,  as  being  so  far  outside  his  imme- 

‘ House  of  Lords  Reports,  22ud  March  1917,  vol.  xxiv,  col.  685.  Lord  Devonport 
repeated  this  plea  in  a later  debate  on  8th  May:  ‘It  is  not  easy  to  do  everything  at  one 
moment.’  (House  of  Lortls  Reports,  8th  May  1917,  vol.  xxiv,  col.  1 100.) 

^ Mr.  J.  M.  Hogge.  (Hansard,  91  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  2215  col.  (23rd  March  1917). 
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(liate  responsibilities,  as  not  to  need  his  personal  attention  on  points 
of  detail.  The  building  up  of  cereal  stocks,  the  taking  over  of  the 
Hour  mills,  and  the  complicated  organization  of  international  buy- 
ing and  distribution,  did  not  have  to  wait  their  turn  before  Teni{)le 
Rar.  Had  they  done  so,  they  could  never  have  got  through,  and 
the  British  nation  like  its  enemies  might  have  learned  what  hunger 
meant. 

It  appeared,  moreover,  in  the  debate  of  23rd  March  that  even 
when  well  and  active  the  Eood  Controller  was  .Mrangely  secietive. 
Captain  Bathurst,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  and  spokesman  of 
i he  IMinistry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  referring  to  an  order  against 
hoarding  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  and  whose 
issue  had  been  announced  as  imminent,  had  to  admit  that  he  did 
not  know  its  terms.  :\Ir.  H erbert  Samuel  carried  the  House  with 
him  in  expressing  surprise  at  this  and  similar  admissions. ^ 

‘ Perhaps  these  observations  and  the  manner  in  wliieli  the  House  has  now 
endorsed  them  may  come  to  the  Food  Controller’s  knowletlge  and  serve  to 
iiim  as  an  indication  that  we  trust  he  will  give  a fidl  measure  of  responsi- 
bility and  full  share  of  control  and  confidence  to  the  member  of  his  depart- 
ment who  is  specially  in  touch  with  the  House  of  Commons.’ 

‘Do  they  not  tell  you?’  asked  Mr.  J.  M.  Hogge.  Captain 
Bathurst’s  further  statement  that  ‘at  the  time  when  the  Food  Con- 
troller was  ill,  and  rather  seriously  ill,  he  was  still  handling  the 
affairs  of  his  De})artment’,  drew  the  retort  that  Lord  Devonport 
when  ill  in  bed  ‘ought  not  to  have  been  in  control.  He  ought  to 
have  been  getting  better’. 

This  damaging  debate  preceded  by  three  days  the  announce- 
ment of  iMr.  Kennedy  Jones ’s  appointment.  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  on 
his  arrival  certainly  did  not  confine  his  activities  and  inquiries  to 
the  food  economy  campaign.  This,  and  the  direct  interest  in  his 
appointment  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister,  gave  colour  to  the  view 
that  the  Prime  Minister  was  becoming  apprehensive  as  to  the  work 
of  the  Department  and  desirous  of  learning  more  of  it  at  first  hand. 

In  i\Iay  matters  reached  breaking  })oint.  The  actual  position 
in  resjiect  of  cereal  stocks  was  very  serious,  though  on  the  way  to 
be  remedied.  Popular  discontent  over  rising  prices  and  mal-distri- 
bution of  sugar  grew  daily  more  vocal. The  Food  ( War)  Committee 

> Hansard,  loc.  cit.,  cols.  2201  and  2211. 

- Cp.  the  Labour  Manifesto,  printed  in  The  Times  of  12th  May,  and  the  resolution 
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of  the  Royal  Society  had  submitted  to  tlie  (lovernmeut  on  2tth 
April  a report  outspokenly  coiidemnin<>;  the  utterances,  activities, 
and  [)olicy  of  the  Food  Controllerd  I'he  'I'iniefi,  wliich  had  been 
active  in  suggestino-  Lord  Devonport’s  aj)pointment  and  had  sup- 
ported him  steadily,  became  severely  critical.-  The  first  Food  Con- 
troller had  lost  authority  with  Parliament,  the  press,  and  the  public. 

Ilis  sudden  illness,  just  when  one  of  his  proposals  for  sugar  dis- 
li'ibution  was  on  the  point  of  accej)tance,  cleared  the  position  and 
solved  half  the  j)ersonal  problem  for  the  Government.  Lord  Devon- 
port’s resignation  on  grounds  of  ill  health  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
political  notes  of  '/'he  Times  on  .‘30th  .^lay  and  was  officially  an- 
nounced two  days  later;  he  received  the  honour  of  a step  in  the 
peerage  and  became  a Viscount.  'I'lie  other  half  of  the  j)ersonal 
problem,  that  of  finding  a successor  to  take  over  ‘the  difficult  and 
much  criticized  Food  Ministry’,^  j)roved  harder  tlian  the  first  half. 
At  one  time  the  Government  inclined  to  a{)})oint  a Labour  represen- 
tative, holding  that  the  Food  Controller  had  special  responsibilities 
towards  the  working  classes.  This  inclination  led  on  :30th  May  to  a 
definite  offer  of  the  post  by  i\Ir.  Lloyd  George  to  i\Ir.  Robert  Smillie, 
the  well-known  miners’  leader.  After  Mr.  Smillie’s  refusal,  the  post 


imanirnously  i)assed  by  tlie  (.'o-o|K‘rative  Congress  on  30th  May,  in  which  ttie  Congress 
'empliatically  con<ienins  the  unsatisfactory  method  of  food  control’. 

‘ 'the  Coniinittee  declared  that  ‘the  puhhc  announcements  of  the  Ministry  from  tlie 
lirsta[)peared  to  show  a neglect  of  relevant  scientilic  principles’,  and  entered  ‘an  emphatic 
jirotest  against  those  jiarts  of  the  Food  Controller’s  pohey  which,  in  their  opinion,  an- 
jiaving  the  way  for  disaster’.  The  points  to  which  they  took  particular  objection  were 
the  excessive  enifihasis  on  decrease  of  consumption  without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
deiK-ndence  of  manual  work  on  a sufficiency  of  food;  the  meatless  day;  the  fixing  of 
prices  without  control  of  sujiphes  and  without  consideration  of  reactions;  and  the  in- 
consistencies between  the  various  publications  of  the  Ministry.  This  Memorandum  is 
t hat  refernsl  to  by  Dr.  Aildison  on  p.  58  of  vol.  ii  of  Politics  from  Within,  and  obviously 
inlluencfsl  the  t'abinet  a good  deal,  in  respect  both  of  the  bread  sub.sidy  and  of  other 
matters.  'I'he  actual  jiassage  (juoted  by  Dr.  Addison  comes  not  from  it  but  from  .somo 
other  source. 

^ 'I'he  turning  jioint  for  The,  Times  is  marked  by  leading  articles  of  7th  May  and  htb 
-May,  falling  one  on  each  side  of  the  House  of  Lords  dehate  of  8th  May.  On  7th  May,  ‘it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  by  the  Ministry  of  Food,  or  inileed 
if  anything  is  being  done  at  all  ’ about  preparation  for  rationing,  and  ‘ jiroerastinating 
and  waiting  upon  hope  seems  to  have  become  a habit’  with  Lord  Devonport.  On  9th 
May  The  Times  ‘cannot  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  Lord  Devonport’s  statement  in  the 
House  of  lairds  ye.sterday’.  The  tone  subsequently  (e.g.  in  the  political  notes  of  15th 
May  and  18th  May)  is  similar  and  in  strong  contrast  to  the  references  to  ‘Lord  Devon- 
(lort’s  iulinirablo  speech’  on  22nd  March,  before  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones’s  ajipointment.  For 
t he  sjxieilic  complaint  against  Lord  Devonjiort.  of  procrastination  in  regard  to  compulsory 
rationing,  he,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  was  certaiidy  no  more  to  blame  than  tho 
(Jovernment  as  a whole. 

“ iSo  described  in  The  Times,  Political  Notes  of  5th  June. 
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was  between  8th  and  11th  June  offered  to  Dr.  Christopher  Addison, 
then  ^Minister  of  Munitions,  and  was  pressed  upon  him  in  vain.^  For 
a fortniglit  after  the  formal  announcement  of  Lord  Devonport’s 
resignation,  the  Cabinet  liunted  high  and  low  for  a successor,  while 
Lord  Devonport  remained  technically  in  office;  in  this  interval  the 
Ministry  of  Food  lost  also  its  other  IMinister,  through  the  resimia- 
tion  by  Captain  Bathurst,  also  on  grounds  of  health,  of  his  post  as 
Pa  r 1 i a ment  ar  V Secret  ary . - 

At  last  Lord  Rhondda,  then  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Boai'd  and  dee})ly  engaged  in  promoting  its  conversion  into  a 
Ministry  of  Health,  was  prevailed  upon  to  change  his  office  and  to 
take  up  with  unconcealed  reluctance  a thankless  task.  The  inter- 
regnum ended  on  loth  June  with  his  a])pointment  as  Food  Con- 
troller. 

* Mr.  Smillie  describes  t he  approach  to  him  in  his  autobiography,  My  Life  for  Labour 
(Ch.  XV),  as  beginning  on  28th  iVIay.  Mr.  Smillie,  as  President  of  the  Miners’  Federation, 
had  headed  a deputation  of  protest  about  food  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  24th  May; 
I was  told  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  at  least  half-seriously  offered  the  post 
of  Food  Controller  across  the  deputation  table  to  Mr.  Smillie.  The  Times  in  its  leading 
article  on  Lord  Rhondda’s  appointment  (17th  June)  stated  that  ‘other  men  who  have 
been  very  voluble  on  the  subject  and  have  professed  to  know  exactly  what  should  be 
done,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  offered  them  and  have  declined’.  The  offer 
to  Dr.  Addiison  is  described  by  the  latter  in  Politics  from  Within,  vol.  ii,  pp.  59-61. 

- The  Times,  8th  June  and  14th  June. 
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Tlie  heroic  age  of  food  control.  Appointment  of  Mr.  Wintoiir  and  its  implications.  The 
nation  to  be  fed  like  an  army.  Civil  serv'ants.  Palace  Chambers.  Costings  department. 
]\lr.  Clynes  and  Captain  Jfathurst.  Fir.st  statement  of  policy.  Cont  rol  of  prices  bastnl  on 
control  of  supplies.  Decentralization  of  machinery.  Food  Control  Committees  and  their 
powers.  Third  b’ood  Keonomy  Camj)aign.  Appointment  of  Food  Commissioners.  Per- 
sonal links  between  Food  Controller  and  public. 

Growth  of  head-(piarters  organization.  The  Ministry  and  its  main  Divisions.  Laymen 
and  experts.  Respect  for  science.  Legislative  output.  Orders  Committee.  Consumers’ 
Council.  Preservation  of  existing  channels  of  trade.  Publicity.  National  Food  Journal. 
Speeches  and  Labour  Conferences.  Accessibility. 

Three  periods  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  reign.  Fstablishment  of  organization.  Testing  of 
organization.  Acknowledged  success,  lllne.ss  and  death  of  Lord  Rhondda.  Lord  Curzon’s 
tribute. 

'I’liE  year  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  atlministratioii  from  June  1917  on- 
wards is  the  heroic  age  of  food  control  in  Britain.  Nothing  of  fir.st- 
rate  iniporttince,  except  the  work  of  the  two  Commissions  on  wheat 
itnd  sugar,  carries  on  into  it  from  the  earlier  ages  of  confusion. 
Little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  new  problems,  except  those  of  the 
superfluous  potato  and  of  demobilization,  could  arise  to  trouble  his 
successors. 

In  dealing  with  this  period,  the  simple  historic  method  adopted 
hitherto  will  not  sei’ve.  Lord  Rhondda,  though  he  was  no  more  able 
than  Lord  Devonjiort  to  drive  all  his  ’buses  through  Temple  Bar 
at  once,  solved  his  traffic  problem  with  the  disconcerting  simplicity 
of  Christophei’  (iolumbus,  by  removing  Temjile  Bar.  lie  did  not 
atteni])t  to  make  his  own  mind  and  the  hours  of  his  own  working 
day  the  bottle-neck  through  which  all  important  affairs  must  pass, 
and  before  which  they  must  wait  their  turn.  lie  appointed  re- 
sponsible officers  and  trusted  them  and  supported  them;  he  made  a 
Ministry  of  h’ood  out  of  a one-man  business. 

Action  henceforth  proceeded  simultaneously  on  too  many  dis- 
tinct and  interlacing  lines  for  simple  chronological  record.  The 
whole  will  [)robably  be  set  out  most  clearly  by  giving  first  an  account 
of  the  new  organization  of  i he  Ministry,  with  a brief  historical  sum- 
mary, and  then  describing  its  work  under  the  three  main  headings 
of  Control  of  Supplies,  Regulation  of  Brices,  and  Distribution  and 
Rationing;  the  control  of  supplies  itself  calls  for  three  long  cha[)ters. 
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Lord  Rhondda,  so  far  as  the  ])ublic  could  see,  got  to  work  very 
slowly.  It  was  a fortnight  aftei’  Lord  Devou])ort’s  ])raetical  dis- 
a})pearance  before,  on  15th  June  1917,  Lord  Rhondda’s  appoint- 
ment was  announced,  lie  made  on  18th  June  the  briefest  j)ossible 
announcement  of  his  intentions  to  retluce  })riees  and  stoj)  profiteer- 
ing. For  more  than  a month  thereafter  he  took  little  public  action. 
Not  till  26th  Jidy  did  he  make  his  first  formal  statement  of  policy 
in  the  course  of  a debate  in  the  House  of  I.,ords.  The  truth  was  that 
he  had  first  to  make  a department  as  well  as  frame  a policy.  The 
two  Royal  Commissions  on  wheat  and  on  sugar  were  established 
and  at  work,  and  the  former  was  continually  extending  its  l)orders. 
The  Ministry  of  Food,  itself,  though  it  had  made  a valuable  ))re- 
liminary  survey  of  i-ationing  and  distribution  problems,  was  hardly 
equipped  for  executive  action  at  all.  To  cpiote  what  I have  written 
elsewhere : 

‘Despite  tlie  estaV)lishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  food  questions  were 
in  June  1!)17  still  being  dealt  with  by  a number  of  independent  bodies  and 
trade  organizations  with  somewhat  uncertain  powers  and  responsibilities. 
The  Ministry  of  Munitions  were  in  charge  of  oils  and  fats  including  the 
materials  for  margarine.  The  Itoard  of  Ti’ade  controlled  impoi'ts  of  meat  and 
cheese  and  had  made  a beginning  with  frozen  fish.  There  was  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  rej)resentatives  of  the  Home  and  b’oreign  Produce  Ex- 
change announced  maximum  prices  (of  no  legal  validity)  for  provisions,  and 
there  was  an  inchoate  scheme  for  partially  regulating  the  prices  of  tea  under 
a committee  of  traders.  The  Admiralty,  the  War  Olfice,  and  the  Navy  and 
Army  Canteen  Board  obtained  most  of  their  supplies  independently.  The 
War  Savings  Committee  undertook  a large  part  of  the  Food  Economy  Cam- 
paign. The  Board  of  Agriculture  undertook  Food  Preservation,  and  the 
control  of  oats  was  shared  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  War  Office.’  ^ 

With  one  exception,  all  these  scattered  activities  were  in  due 
course  ended  or  drawm  together  into  the  hands  either  of  thelMinistry 
itself  or  of  the  Wheat  or  Sugar  Commissions.  Oils  and  fats  were 
taken  over  from  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  in  July  1917,  cheese  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  from  the  beginning  of  1918,  and  vegetable 
preservation  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  December  1917.  iMr. 
Kennedy  Jones’s  Food  Economy  Campaign  ended  in  July  and  a new 
campaign  directly  controlled  by  the  Ministry  was  started  in  Septem- 
ber. The  provisions  and  tea  ])rice  schemes  disappeared  in  the  general 
control  established  by  the  Ministry  before,  in  the  autumn  of  1917. 
The  Ministry’s  purchases  came  generally  to  include  all  the  food 

‘ In  Lord  Rhondda's  Life  and  Work,  by  His  Daughter  and  Others,  p.  219. 
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re(|iiiremeiits  of  tlie  figliting  forces.  Control  of  oats  passed  to  tlie 
\\’lieat  Cominissioii.  The  one  exception  to  this  j)rocess  of  absorp- 
tion was  the  ini])ortation  of  refrigerated  meat  from  South  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  on  which  the  Board  of  Trade  kept  their 
hold.  This  anomaly,  like  the  continued  format  inde[)endence  of  the 
Wheat  and  Sugar  Commissions,  remained  as  a permanent  weakness 
in  the  structure  of  food  control.  As  with  the  Wheat  and  Sugar 
('ommissions,  it  was  by  working  arrangements  prevented  from  doing 
sei  ious  harm. 

Com})lete  unity  of  food  contiol  was  never  achieved.  The  con- 
dition of  doing  even  so  much  as  Lord  Rhondda  did  to  unify  food 
administration  in  this  country  was  that  he  should  have  a strongly 
staffed  and  well  organized  department  of  his  own.  On  this  side 
three  sio'iiificant  actions  at  the  outset  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  career 
have  to  be  chronicled. 

'I'he  first  was  the  a{){)ointment  on  25th  June  of  iMr.  I . F.  Win- 
tour  as  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  ^Ministry,  in  succession  to  Sir 
Henry  Rew.  Mr.  Wintour,  a former  official  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  been  Directoi-  of  Army  Contracts  at  the  Whir  Office  since  October 
1 f)l  L I ,ord  R h ondda,  as  a member  of  an  Advisory  Committee  deal- 
ing with  certain  phases  of  the  Army  Contract  work,  had  met  Mr. 
W intour  and  had  been  impressed  by  his  abilities;  he  as  nearly  as 
possible  made  it  a condition  of  accepting  office  as  Food  Controller 
that  he  shonld  be  able  to  secure  Mr.  Wdntour  as  his  chief  of  staff. 
'I'he  otiicial  notice  of  the  new  secretary’s  appointment  assigned  to 
him  a dominant  position.  He  was  to  ‘act  as  the  Food  Controller's 
princi[)al  advisei',  and  subject  to  his  direction  . . . have  entire  charge 
of  the  organization  of  the  Ministry  and  of  the  administiation  of  the 
policy  as  laid  down  from  time  to  time  by  the  Food  Controller ’.^  In 
effect,  Mr.  Wintour  was  Lord  Rhondda’s  right  hand  man  through- 
out; to  him  more  than  to  any  othei'  should  be  given  the  credit  for 
those  large  views  and  bold  policies  which  made  food  control  a suc- 
cess and  not  a failure  in  this  country. 

'I’he appointment  of  Mr.  Wintour  had  two  implications  of  policy. 
First,  Mr.  Wintour  had  been  Director  of  Army  Contracts;  the  civilian 
population  was  to  be  fed  henceforth  as  the  Army  was,  by  a Govern- 
ment Department  itself  purchasing  the  supplies  and  arranging  for 
their  distribution.  Second,  .Air.  Wintoui'  was  a permanent  civil  ser. 

' food  ('o)itrol  Cawpaiijn  W’eekbj  Hidlelin  of  4th  .Inly  1017. 
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vant,  with  a belief  in  the  value  of  civil  service  training  and  experience. 
Lord  Rhondda  shared  this  belief,  less  fashionable  in  1917  than  it 
has  since  become.  He  cordially  seconded  Mr.  Wintonr’s  efforts  to 
beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  men  of  })ioved  ability  and  initiative  from 
other  departments,  and  he  gave  them  important  work  and  great 
responsibilities.  With  iMr.  Wintour  or  soon  after  there  came  into 
the  Ministry  of  Food  a stream  of  active-minded  civil  servants:  ^ the 
energy  of  those  already  in  the  department  was  released. 

With  Mr.  Wintour’ s ap})ointment  came  a change  of  head-quarters. 
At  Grosvenor  House  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  was  physically,  as  it  had 
been  spiritually,  out  of  touch  with  Parliament,  with  othei'  Govern- 
ment departments,  with  the  press,  and  with  the  City.  Lord  Rhondda 
decided  immediately  to  move  elsewhere.  By  the  middle  of  1917, 
hotels  had  given  out  and  there  were  few  clubs  left  to  commandeer, 
but  the  determination  of  Lord  Rhondda  and  Mr.  Wintour  to  be  in 
the  heart  of  things  triumphed  over  all  difficulties.  In  October  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Ministry  were  moved  to  Palace  Chambei's, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  Big  Ben;  from  there  its  gi'owing  tentacles, 
still  holding  fast  to  Grosvenor  House  and  its  jjurlieus  for  the  Local 
Authorities  Division,  spread  to  absorb  the  half-finished  County 
Hall  across  Westminster  Bridge  (for  meat,  milk,  and  fats),  the  Im- 
perial Institute  (for  Sugar  Distribution),  half  a dozen  houses  in  the 
Cromwell  Road  (for  vegetables),  and  many  smaller  offices. - 

The  second  significant  act  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  early  days  was 
the  establishment,  announced  on  26th  June,  of  a Costing  Depart- 
ment. The  economies  made  by  a costing  system,  in  fixing  prices 
for  Army  snpplies,  had  been  the  subject  of  a striking  memorandum 
just  })resented  by  iMr.  Wintour  to  the  Public  Accounts  Committee 

’ These  included  Mr.  E.  F.  Wise  (of  Xational  Health  Insurance)  and  Mr.  p].  M.  H. 
Lloyd  (Inland  Revenue),  both  of  whom  had  been  with  Mr.  Wintour  in  the  Army  Con- 
tracts Department,  Mr.  K.  H.Carr,  Mr.  PI.  N.  R.  Trentham,  and  Colonel  PI.  P''.  Strange 
( Board  of  Education),  Mr.  J.  R . Brooke,  Mr.  J.  W.  Peck,  Mr.  L.  Infeld  and  Mr.  S.  P.  V'^ivian 
(National  Health  Insurance),  Mr.  I*’.  Phillips  (Treasury),  Sir  Stanley  Leathes  (Civil  Service 
Commissioner),  Mr.  R.  T.  Thornley  (Post  Office).  Plach  of  these  became  ultimately  head 
of  an  important  department  in  the  Ministry.  Of  the  civil  servants  already  in  the  Ministry. 
Captain  S.  G.  Tallents  and  myself  (both  from  the  Board  of  Trade),  with  Sir  Harold  Stuart 
and  Sir  John  Miller  (of  the  Indian  Civil  Service),  were  the  only  ones  to  remain  for  any 
ength  of  time  under  Lord  Rhondda. 

2 In  Jiddition  to  the  premises  named  in  the  text,  the  Ministry's  Plstablishment  Hand- 
book for  September  1918  includes  Trafalgar  House,  Carlton  House,  and  4 W^aterloo  Place 
(for  cereals),  14  Great  Smith  Street  (sugar),  222  Strand  (butter  and  cheese  imports), 
4 St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  (National  Kitchens),  and  30  Queen’s  Gate  (in  connexion  with 
the  Imperial  Institute). 
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of  the  House  of  (x)nmions,^  The  Ministry  of  Food  was  now  to  have 
a corps  of  skilled  accountants  emj)owered  to  examine  the  books  of 
producers  and  traders;  the  {)iices  of  essential  foods  could  thereafter 
be  fixed  by  reference  to  actual  costs  and  reasonable  pre-war  juofits. 
The  public  could  be  saved  from  ‘profiteering’  without  injury  to 
legitimate  trading. 

A third  significant  event  was  the  a])pointment  on  drd  July  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Cl  ynes,  as  Rarliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry,  in 
succession  to  Caj)tain  Bathurst.  This  was  formally  the  act  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  naturally  required  and  obtained  the  cordial 
assent  of  Lord  Rhondda.  The  apj)ointment  was  a recognition  of 
the  bearing  of  food  })roblems  upon  labour  unrest,  a point  emphasized 
by  all  the  re])orts  recently  made  on  this  subject.  iMr.  Clynes  was 
not  only  a labour  leader,  with  a high  reputation  for  moderation  and 
common  sense;  he  was  emphatically  the  representative  of  the  less 
skilled  and  worst  paid  classes  of  labour;  he,  if  any  one,  was  bound  to 
know  exactly  where  the  shoe  {)inched  in  the  poorest  households. 

Captain  Bathurst’s  services  were  fortunately  not  lost  to  the 
Ministry.  Lord  Devonport,  ceasing  to  be  Food  Controller,  resigned 
his  oflice  as  Chairman  of  the  Sugar  Commission.  It  was  a charac- 
teristics stroke  of  Lord  Rhondda  and  typical  of  his  disregard  for 
mere  expertise,  to  suggest  Captain  Bathurst  as  his  successor.  Cap- 
tain Bathurst  knew  as  much  as  any  man  about  the  production  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  food  grown  in  this  country;  he  was  now  chosen 
to  [)reside  over  sugar — almost  the  only  essential  food  which  is 
wholly  imported.  J'he  day  of  the  exj)ert  in  charge  was  over. 

Though  during  this  first  month  Lord  Rhondda  was  making  few 
public  ])ronouncements  at  policy,  it  was  realized  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  be  very  active.  On  llth  July,  Lord  Strachie  tried  to  draw 
him  by  a (piestion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  fixing 
prices  in  general  and  cattle  [)iices  in  j)articular.  He  was  politely 
asked  to  wait  till  next  week  and  was  told  for  his  assurance  mean- 
whilethat  Lord  Rhondda  was  an  ardent  believerin  political  economy. 
On  2()th  July,  Lord  Rhondda  was  at  last  ready  to  declare  his  ])olicy, 
and  did  so  in  a speech  which  simultaneously  announced  three 
measures  of  first-class  imj)ortance,  namely,  the  cheapening  of  bread 
by  a s\d)sidy  as  from  1st  Se{)tember,  the  fixing  of  a descending 
scale  of  maximum  prices  for  live  stock,  and  the  establishment 
‘ Memorandum  on  War  OHicc  Contracts  (Cd.  8447),  dated  7tli  .)une  1917. 
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of  Food  Control  Committees  to  carry  oat  a scheme  of  sugar 
distribution. 

‘My  policy,  broadly  stated,  is  to  fix  the  prices  of  those  articles  of  j)rinie 
necessity  over  the  supply  of  which  I can  obtain  effective  eontrol,  at  all 
stages  from  the  prodneer  down  to  the  retailer.  Siieh  jiriees  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  fixed  on  the  j)iineiple  of  allowing  a reasonable  pre-war  j)rolit  for 
those  engaged  in  the  prodnetion  and  distribution  of  the  particular  comodi- 
ties.  Indeed,  the  ])olicy  will  in  effect  be  one  of  determining  profits  at  every 
stage,  though  it  will  take  the  form  of  fixing  jirices.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  prevent  speculation  and  unnecessary  middlemen  wall  be  eliminated. 
Existing  agencies — I make  a strong  point  of  this — will  be  utilized  for  the 
purposes  of  distribution  under  licence  and  control,  and  under  the  super- 
\ ision  of  local  food  controllers  to  be  ajipointed  by  the  local  authorities. 

‘ It  is  intended  to  decentralize  the  work  of  the  IMinistry  of  Food  as  far  as 
possible  and  devolve  important  functions  upon  the  local  authorities,  and  in 
this  way  to  exercise  a close  super\  ision  o\  cr  the  distribution  of  sujiplies,  and 
in  particular  to  provide  a more  equitable  distribution  of  sugar  than  now 
obtains.’  ^ 

This  statement  of  policy  was  preceded  by  a characteristic  state- 
ment of  personal  beliefs: 

‘No  student  of  economic  law  would  lightly  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  supj)ly  and  demand  at  any  time.  I should  myself  be  the  last  man  to  do 
so  in  times  of  peace.  Indeed,  I hold  strongly  that  the  less  Government 
intervenes  in  business  in  ordinary  times  the  better.  But  we  are  living  under 
\ ery  extraordinary  conditions.  . . . We  are  in  the  case  of  a man  w'ho  is  will- 
ing to  take  drugs  in  order  to  tide  him  over  a serious  but  temporary  illness, 
though  he  knows  under  normal  conditions  of  health  the  continued  use  of 
such  remedies  woidd  prove  very  harmful. 

I may  again  remind  your  Lordships  that  a deficiency  of  only  a very  few 
per  cent,  in  an  article  of  prime  necessity  may  raise  the  price  of  that  article 
in  an  altogether  disproportionate  degree — to  a price,  in  fact,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country. 

But  if  the  Food  Controller  is  to  set  aside  economic  law  and  arbitrarily 
fix  prices,  it  can  only  be  in  those  articles  over  the  supply  of  which  he  can 
secure  complete  control  and  obtain  a ^•irtual  monopoly,  and  even  under 
those  conditions  he  must  not  overlook  the  effect  his  action  may  have  in 
discouraging  supply  and  increasing  consumption.’  - 

The  two  things  standing  out  in  the  statement  of  26th  July  are 
control  of  prices  based  on  control  of  supjilies  and  decentralization 
of  machinery.  Tlie  first  of  these — the  corner-stone  of  Lord  Rhondda’s 
jiolicy — forms  the  subject  of  later  chapters.  It  will  there  be  shown 
how  one  food  after  another  was  brought  under  control,  till  85  per 

- Ibid.,  col.  r>2. 


1 Hou.se  of  Lorfls  Reports,  2G  July  UH7,  col.  54. 
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cent,  of  all  the  food  consumed  by  civilians  in  this  country  came  to 
he  bought  and  sold  by  the  Ministry  of  h'ood  with  its  two  Commis- 
sions, in  a trading  business  whose  turnover  reached  £9()(),()()(),l)00  a 
year,  till  94  per  cent,  of  everything  that  entered  the  months  of  the 
|)iiblic  as  food  or  drink  was  subject  to  maximnm  prices. 

4’he  other  principle  now  announced — that  of  decentralization-- 
was  no  less  important,  and  hardly  less  dear  to  Lord  Rhondda’s 
heart,  even  though  he  seemed  later  for  a moment  to  have  forgotten 
it.  The  divisional  and  local  organization  of  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
and  its  relation  to  the  head-quarters  are  so  vital  for  any  under- 
standing of  its  work  that  they  may  fitly  be  described  here. 

'File  principles  on  which  this  organization  was  based  had  been 
settled  in  the  time  of  Lord  Devonport.  When  Lord  Rhondda  took 
ollice,  he  found  already  approved  by  the  War  Cabinet,  though  sub- 
ject to  his  ratification,  a scheme  of  sugar  distribution,  involving  the 
establishment  on  the  one  hand  of  a Food  Control  Committee  by  each 
of  2,000  local  authorities,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  a dozen  or  more 
Divisional  Food  Commissioners  working  directly  under  the  Ministry 
and  covering  between  them  the  whole  of  Great  Rritain.  Lord 
Rhondda  put  these  proposals  into  effect  without  substantial  change. 
.\s  I’resident  of  the  Local  (iovernment  Hoard  he  had  already  been 
consulted  about  them  in  the  days  of  Lord  Devonport;  as  himself, 
he  was  abundantly  aware  of  the  practical  and  tactical  advantages 
of  devolving  real  powers  and  responsibilities  upon  independent 
bodies  representative  of  local  opinion  and  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions. 1 le  l ealized  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  guiding  those 
bodies  and  of  keeping  them  in  constant  touch  with  one  another  and 
with  the  Ministry.  The  organization  which  he  established  was  two- 
fold— one  section  local  and  technically  independent,  the  other  sec‘- 
tion  divisional  and  technically  part  of  the  Ministry  itself. 

The  local  organization  consisted  of  the  Food  Control  Commit- 
tees. Hy  circulars  of  2nd  August  1917,  issued  from  the  Local 
Government  Hoards  foi-  Fngland  and  Wales  and  for  Scotland  re- 
spectively, each  of  nearly  2,0(K)  local  authorities  was  asked  to 
appoint  a Food  Control  Committee  ‘■comi)osed  of  j)ersons  well  ac- 
(juainted  with  local  conditions  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
public’  within  their  district.  T’he  local  authorities  for  this  ])urpose 
were  in  Fngland  and  Wales  the  sanitary  authorities,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  and  the  ^Metropolitan  Horough 
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Councils,  t lie  Coiuity  and  Municipal  Borough  Councils  and  the  Urban 
and  Rural  District  Councils.  In  Scotland,  a slightly  different 
arrangement  was  adopted;  a single  joint  C'ommittee  was  set  up  for 
each  county  and  for  all  the  burghs  within  its  area  having  a popula- 
tion of  less  than  5,000;  each  larger  burgh  unless  it  chose  to  join  the 
county  had  a sejiarate  Committee.^ 

The  normal  membership  of  each  Committee  was  at  first  put  at 
not  more  than  twelve,  but  that  number  came  commonly  to  be 
exceeded  in  the  larger  districts.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
might  or  might  not  be  members  of  the  appointing  authority;  they 
were  bound  to  include  in  each  case  at  least  one  woman  and  one  re- 
presentative of  labour.  The  (juestions  of  allowing  jiersons  directly 
interested  in  food  trading  to  sit  upon  these  Committees  and  of  the 
relations  between  traders  and  co-operative  societies  caused  a good 
deal  of  controversy.  The  general  attitude  of  the  ^Ministry  was 
that  both  private  tradei  s and  co-operative  societies  as  traders  might 
with  advantage  be  kept  off  the  Committees,  one  of  whose  principal 
functions  was  the  control  of  retailers,  and  that  if  either  was  repre- 
sented both  slioidd  be;  on  the  other  hand  representatives  of  the  co- 
o])erative  movement  might  and  should  be  appointed  not  as  traders 
(entailing  corresponding  I'epresentation  of  ordinary  retailers)  but 
as  i-ej)resentatives  of  the  consumers’  interest.  In  j)ractice,  the 
Committees  included  large  numbers  both  of  ordinary  food  traders 
and  of  farmers  and  a much  smaller  representation  of  co-operative 
societies,  which  was  gradually  increased  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
^Ministry.  In  November  1917  the  1.908  Food  Control  Committees 
had  a total  membership  of  21,322.  Of  these  3,129  or  15  per  cent, 
were  farmers,  2,572  or  12  per  cent,  were  traders,  and  584  or  2|  per 
cent,  were  co-operative  representatives.  In  June  1919  the  number 
of  Committees  had  fallen  to  1,831  but  the  membership  had  risen  to 
23,109.  Farmers  had  fallen  to  2,025  or  9 per  cent,  and  food  traders 
to  2,331  or  11  per  cent.,  while  co-operative  representatives  had 

* Tlie  English  system  had  the  disadvantage  that  many  of  the  districts  were  too  small 
to  justify  a separate  committee  or  provide  for  efficient  administration.  In  the  North 
Midland  Division,  for  instance,  covering  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Leicester. 
Derby,  Northampton,  and  Rutland,  the  population  governed  by  the  182  Food  Com- 
mittees originally  appointed  ranged  from  11(5  to  255,000;  four  such  committees,  dealing 
between  them  with  20,000  inhabitants,  all  had  their  offices  in  one  small  town.  The 
Food  (Committees)  Constitution  Order  provided  for  voluntary  amalgamation  of  com- 
mittees and  powers  for  compulsory  amalgamation  were  taken  later;  the  number  of 
committees  was  idtimatcly  reduced  a little. 
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Increased  t o 1 ,25i5  or  5i  j)er  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  niiml)er  of 
women  on  tlie  ('ommittees  liad  risen  from  2,477  to  9,884  and  that  of 
labour  representatives  from  2,712  to  5,549;  these  catej^ories  and  the 
others  named  are  not  of  course  mutually  exclusive.  The  incon- 
venience of  direct  fanning  or  trading  representation  on  the  Com- 
mittees was  from  time  to  time  emphasized  by  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  C'ommittee  members  for  offences  against  orders 
which  they  were  su[)posed  to  administer. 

4’he  Food  Control  Committees,  once  ap})ointed  by  the  local 
authorities,  were  independent  of  them.  A Committee  might  present 
reports  as  to  its  work  to  the  local  authority  from  time  to  time;  it 
might  be  piovided  with  an  oltice  in  the  town  hall  or  have  the  town 
clerk  as  its  honorary  secretary;  it  was  often  staffed  by  persons 
seconded  from  the  local  authority’s  service  and  was  helped  in  many 
ways  by  association  with  that  autlioiity.  In  principle,  however,  it 
was  independent,  exercising  powers  conferred  by  the  Food  Con- 
troller  and  responsible  only  to  him  for  their  exercise.  It  received 
not  only  powers  but  instructions  and  guidance  from  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  sometimes  directly,  more  often  through  the  Divisional  Food 
Commissioner.  As  food  control  grew  more  intense  and  various,  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  orders,  memoranda,  forms,  j)osters,  and  leaflets 
poured  out  from  the  Local  Authorities  Division  at  the  Ministry. 

'Fhe  expenses  of  the  Committees  were  met  by  the  Ministry,  and 
formed  part  of  its  costs  of  administration  to  be  covered  in  the  price 
of  food  sold  by  it.  At  first  the  Ministry  tried  to  lay  down  a maxi- 
mum scale  of  expenditure — so  many  pounds  per  I,0()0  of  the  po])ula- 
tion — foi'  the  Committees,  but  the  attempt  was  abandoned  as  fresh 
duties,  involving  more  exjxmse,  were  steadily  heaped  on  the  local 
organization;  the  Ministry  contented  itself  with  recjuiring  the 
expenses  of  each  Committee  to  be  certified  as  necessary  by  the  h'ood 
Commissioner.  In  oi’dinary  times  such  j)rocedure — eiiabling  inde- 
pendent local  bodies  to  incur  admmistrative  expendituie  at  the 
cost  of  the  Exchexpier' — would  appear  excessively  lax  and  would 
lead  to  extravagance.  In  the  actual  circumstances,  the  danger  of 
extravagance  proved  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  Responsi- 
l)ility  for  expenses  did  at  least  give  the  Ministry  a free  hand  in  im- 
f)osing  new  duties,  and  a substantial  control  of  the  Committees, 
which  it  wisely  delegated  to  the  Food  Commissioners. 

Fnder  the  Food  (,'ontrol  Committees  (Constitution)  Order  the 
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powers  and  duties  of  a Coininittee  were  to  be  ‘ such  as  are  from  time 
to  time  assigned  to  tliem  l)v  the  Food  Controller’  and  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  and  the  performance  of  its  duties 
was  to  ‘comply  with  such  directions  as  may  he  given  by  the  Food 
Controller  from  time  to  time’.  Each  Committee’s  functions  de- 
pended thus  upon  successive  orders  of  the  Food  Controller.  The 
))rinci])al  functions  in  fact  assigned  to  them  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Local  atlministration  of  ^■ariolls  schemes  for  rationing  and  distribu- 
tion, ineluding  receij)t  of  applieations  for  and  issue  of  ration  books  and 
other  doeuments.  adjustment  of  retailers’  supj)lies  in  accord  with  their 
registered  customers,  transfer  of  customers  from  one  retailer  to  another, 
and  adjustment  of  supplies  to  hotels,  hospitals  and  other  caterers  and  in- 
stitutions. 

2.  Variation  of  the  maximum  prices  for  milk,  bread,  flour,  butter,  cheese, 
fish,  potatoes,  and  rabbits.  Of  these,  the  most  important  was  milk,  as  in 
addition  to  fixing  jirices  the  Committees  could  requisition  supplies  or  them- 
selves purchase  and  sell  milk.  Bread  prices  were  also  to  some  extent  varied 
locally.  Variations  in  respect  of  the  other  foods  were  rare. 

3.  Registration  of  retailers  of  all  kinds  and  also  of  slaughter-houses. 

4.  Inspection  of  records  of  dealings  and  prices  in  respect  of  most  con- 
trolled commodities. 

5.  Enforcement  of  orders. 

0.  Propaganda  for  ^•oluntary  economy  and  prevention  of  waste. 

Somewhat  oddly,  the  last  of  these  functions  was  put  hrst  in 
Ford  Rhondda’s  original  letter  of  1st  August.  ‘ I am  inviting  Local 
Authorities,  through  the  Food  Control  Committees,  wdiich  they 
will  be  asked  to  appoint,  to  carry  on  and  develop  the  admirable 
campaign  for  the  economical  use  of  our  national  supplies  which  has 
hitherto  been  conducted  by  the  ^Var  Savings  Committee.’  The 
second  food  economy  campaign  under  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  had 
ended  on  14th  July  and  Mr.  Jones  resigned  his  post  in  the  Ministry 
before  the  end  of  that  month,  but  a third  campaign  under  Sir  Arthur 
Yai)p,  the  National  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  began  in  September. 

The  new  camjjaign  brought  a fresh  ex{)losion  of  propagandist 
fireworks,  of  which  the  star  j)iece  was  the  formation  of  a ’ League  of 
National  Safety  ’,  with  a blue  anchor  badge  and  a certificate  of  good 
citizenship  for  those  that  joined  the  League.  The  campaign  in- 
cluded, somew’hat  incongruously,  a highly  scientific  scale  of  volun- 
tary rations,  adjusted  to  the  calorie  requirements  of  different  classes 
of  workers  and  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  different  ages;  it 
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was  only  necessary  to  look  at  this  scale  (prepared  by  myself  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Ministry’s  technical  advisers)  to  see  that  it  could 
never  he  got  across  the  footlights. 

In  any  case,  the  time  for  economy  campaigns  had  passed.  Sir 
.\rthur  \hipp  was  asked  to  do  and  did  with  all  the  devotion  and 
ability  that  could  have  been  desired  a (jiiite  unprofitable  task.  The 
opening  of  his  campaign  coincided  with  the  first  ap])eaiance  of  real 
shortage,  and  the  public,  who  could  not  get  food,  were  invited 
not  to  waste  it.  Mr.  Punch  accurately  diagnosed  the  situation 
when  he  made  Lord  Rhondda  ask  John  Hull  ‘ Are  you  going  to  tighten 
that  belt,  or  must  I do  it  for  you?  ’ and  receive  the  reply  ‘ You  do  it 
for  me.  d’hat ’s  what  you’re  thej'e  for’;  he  was  a little  uid'dnd  in 
hanging  on  the  wall  behind  Lord  Rhondda  the  mythical  notice: 
‘’V'ou  are  respectfully  recjuested  to  eat  a little  less.  Ry  recjuest. 
A.  ^ up]).’  '■ 

'I’he  h'ood  Control  Committees  generally  did  not  look  on  this 
|)art  of  their  work  with  enthusiasm.  .Alost  of  them  probably  felt  it 
a great  relief  when  the  economy  campaign  died  away  and  left  the 
Lxecutive  Officer  free  ‘to  get  on  with  the  real  work  of  the  ^Ministry 
which  was  the  rationing  of  the  people’.-  ‘Over  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  millions  of  small  badges  reminding  one  of  Alexandra  Day  and 
cards  rec-alling  Christmas  a veil  is  discreetly  drawn.’  ■'* 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Committees  disj)layed  alacrity 
in  going  beyond  their  powers,  particidarly  in  the  direction  of  trad- 
ing in  food.  This  was  or  might  be  authorized  for  milk  but  not  as  a 
rule  for  other  articles.  The  Lancaster  Committee,  however,  l)ought 
and  sold  imported  meat  and  tea  and  made  jam  and  a profit  on  each 
of  these  transactions;  W orkington  traded  in  milk,  margarine,  tea, 
and  sugar;  h'leetwood  traded  in  meat,  milk,  Irish  butter,  and  black- 
berries.^ 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Food  Control  Committees,  was  estab- 
lished the  other  tajually  indis[)ensable  element  in  the  organization 

' Punch,  21st  November  1917. 

“ 'I’heHe  are  the  words  of  Mr.  11.  W.  Clemesha  in  Food  Control  in  the  North-West 
Division,  p.  IIO.  Mr.  Clemesha  was  Deputy  Commissioner  in  this  division  and  hi.s 
hook  gives  in  small  compass  a vivid  and  entertaining  account  of  food  control  from  the 
angle  of  the  divksioiuil  staff,  with  one  eye  on  the  taskmasters  and  form  and  instruction 
makers  in  Whitehall,  and  the  other  on  the  vagaries  of  self-willed  Food  Committees.  His 
pointed  account  of  the  impracticability  of  popular  food  economy  campaigns  during  the 
prevalence  of  queues  is  at  j)p.  29  SO. 

^ F.  11.  Colier,  .1  State.  Tra/ling  Adventure,  p.  9.5. 

‘ (.'lemesha,  o|).  cit.,  pp.  18-20. 
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of  the  Ministry  outside  liead-quarters — the  Divisional  Food  Com- 
missioners and  tlieir  staff.  The  whole  of  Great  Britain  was  divided 
into  fifteenareas,  with  j)0])ulation  ranging  from  365,000  to  5,775,0(X), 
and  in  each  Division  was  established  a Food  Commissioner,  with 
an  office  and  ultimately  a considerable  staff.^  Tliese  Commissioners, 
unlike  the  Food  Control  Committees,  were  part  of  the  jMinistry  of 
Food  itself,  directly  aj)})ointed  l)y  it;  they  were  not  inde])endent 
local  authorities  but  the  local  l epresentatives  of  a central  executive 
department. 

The  choice  of  these  Commissioners  was  a matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  delicacy.  To  find  thus  late  in  the  war,  when  so 
much  of  the  talent  of  the  country  had  already  been  swept  into  its 
service  elsewhere,  men  combining  the  requisite  administrative  ability 
with  high  local  standing,  and  to  find  them  without  delay  was  by  no 
means  easy.  The  Ministry,  however,  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
the  matter.  Nearly  all  the  Commissioners’  posts  were  filled  during 
August,  and  before  the  end  of  September  the  National  Food  Journal 
was  able  to  ])ublish  a list  of  names  and  offices  comj)lete  but  for  one 
exception. 

It  was  the  more  inqjortant  to  obtain  good  men  as  Commissioners, 
because  their  actual  commissions  were  vague.  Lord  Rhondda  at- 
tended the  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  to  welcome  their 
entry  into  the  service  of  the  Ministry  and  to  launch  them  on  their 
tasks.  Towards  the  end  of  the  meeting,  when  the  Commissioners 
were  invited  to  put  questions,  one  of  them  suggested  that  it  would 
be  valuable  to  have  a definite  commission  and  be  told  what  they 
were  to  do.  Lord  Rhondda,  with  a characteristic  gesture,  rubbed 
his  hands,  looked  round,  smiled,  and  replied  in  the  following  words : 
‘ I have  placed  you,  gentlemen,  in  jiosts  of  much  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  I expect  you  to  prove  yourself  worthy  of  the  former  and 
to  exercise  the  latter.’  With  this,  the  Commissioners  were  sent 
about  their  work. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  at  that  stage  to  give  them  definite 
marching  orders,  for  the  Ministry’s  own  plans  were  barely  formed. 


' The  divisions  with  their  populations  are  shown  in  the  Statistical  Appendix,  xxx. 
The  ‘Home  Counties’  though  shown  in  the  appendix  as  two  divisions — North  and 
South — were  from  the  beginnitig  under  one  Commissioner,  so  that  the  maximum  number 
of  Commissioners  was,  as  stated  in  the  text,  fifteen,  fn  January  1919  the  number  of 
divisions  was  reduced  by  three,  the  whole  of  Scotland  being  placed  under  one  Com- 
missioner, and  other  changes  were  made  during  decontrol. 
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Rractically  the  (’onimissioners  became  the  representatives  of  the 
l'V)o<l  Controller  in  their  Divisions,  in  charge,  subject  to  one  im- 
j)ortant  exception,  of  all  the  provincial  staff  of  the  Ministiy,  and 
the  regular  channel  of  communication  with  the  Food  Control  Com- 
mittees. 'I’hey  were  an  indispensable  link  in  that  chain  of  personal 
connexion  between  the  Miiustiy  of  h'ood  in  London  and  individual 
consumers  throughout  the  country,  which  enabled  difficulties  at  all 
stages  to  he  ended  so  often  by  oral  discussion  in  place  of  being  pro- 
longed by  correspondence. 

'I'he  h'ood  Committee  offices  were  numerous  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently widely  scattered  to  make  a personal  visit  of  inquiry  or  com- 
])laird:  possible  for  any  individual  householder  oi’  his  wife;  to  the 
man  or  woman  in  the  street,  the  ‘I'ood  Controller’  was  not  a 
shadowy  inaccessible  Olympian  hutthe  Executive  Officer  of  the  local 
Committee,  a human  being  to  be  reasoneil  with,  speaking  one’s 
own  dialect,  known  perhaps  already  and  trusted  in  other  s])heres 
of  life.^ 

The  Executive  Officer  and  the  principal  committee  men  were 
constantly  seeing  the  Food  Commissioner  and  his  staffs;  while  the 
Committees  could  not  he  cut  off  altogether  from  direct  approach  to 
the  Ministry  in  London,  they  were  encouraged  as  much  as  possible 
to  put  all  (juestions,  comj)laints,  and  suggestions  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Food  Commissioner,  and  coj)ies  of  all  correspondence  be- 
tween any  branch  of  the  ^Ministry  and  a Committee  were  systemati- 
cally sent  fo  him. 

'I’he  b'ood  Commissioners  themselves  were  few  enough  in  numbers 
to  be  summoned  frequently  for  meetings  in  London,  or  to  j)ay  indi- 
vidual visits,  go  the  rounds  of  the  departments  there,  get  to  know 
and  judge  the  head-(juarters  experts  on  meat  or  niilk  or  rationing 
or  margarine,  clear  up  misunderstandings  and  knotty  ])oints,  and 
let  the  experts  know  how  their  instructions  were  working  or  not 
working  in  the  world  outside. 

hfach  Food  Commissioner  had  his  own  responsible  specialists — 

' 'No  matter  liow  Lord  I)evon[)ort  or  Lord  Rhondda,  or  any  of  tlieir  successors  might 
be  deserd)ed  in  tiie  (luzette,  to  the  man  in  tlie  street  tlie  Executive  Officer  was  “the 
Food  (Controller”  and  was  always  referred  to  by  that  title.  Like  .Janus,  ...  he  was 
considered  to  have  two  faces:  one  benign  and  generous,  which  he  showed  when  ho  issuiMl 
ration  cards  or  ration  books  which  enabled  you  to  obtain  sugar,  margarine,  or  meat;  the 
other  forbidding  and  awful,  which  was  visible  when  he  suspected  you  of  some  breach  of 
the  manifold  regulations  of  the  Ministry.’  11.  VV.  ('lemesha.  Food  Control  in  the  North- 
West  Division,  p.  25. 
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asisistant  commissioners  for  milk  or  bacon  or  margarine  or  trans- 
port or  enforcement,  distribution  officers  for  game  or  iisli,  a chief 
grain  officer,  a divisional  accountant,  and  many  more.  For  live 
stock  and  meat  there  was  a se})arate  organization — under  Live 
Stock  Commissioners — ^witli  areas  imighly  but  not  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  theFood  Commissioners,  and  established  some 
two  months  later.  'Fhe  Live  Stock  Commissioners  were  responsible 
directly  to  the  iMeat,  .Alilk,  and  Fats  Division  of  the  Ministry  in 
London  and  were  independent  of  the  Food  Commissioners  in  the 
provinces.  This  division  of  jiowers,  since  the  Food  Commissioners 
had  much  to  do  with  meat  through  rationing,  Avas  a recurring 
cause  of  internal  unrest  in  the  Ministry;  like  so  many  other  pieces  of 
loose  organization  in  the  war,  it  Avas  made  to  work  in  practice, 
hoAvever  Avrong  it  might  be  in  theory. 

While  the  iMinistry  Avas  setting  up  the  Food  Commissioners  and 
Food  Control  Committees — the  external  organs  Avhich  enabled  it  to 
get  doAvn  into  the  homes  and  daily  life  of  forty  million  people — its 
groAvth  at  head-cpiarters  aaus  equally  remarkable.  Weekly  or  daily, 
during  the  second  half  of  1917,  fresh  pieces  of  Avork  were  under- 
taken, neAv  branches  of  the  Ministry  arose  to  deal  Avith  them,  and 
neAv  assistant  secretaries,  directors,  and  advisers  Avere  appointed. 
By  June  1918  the  head-quarters  staff  including  the  two  Commissions 
multiplied  elevenfold,  from  the  figure  of  about  400  at  Avhich  it  stood 
a year  before  to  4,350.^  The  provincial  staff  directly  employed  by 
the  Ministry  was  2,339;  the  numbers  employed  by  the  Food  Com- 
mittees, fluctuating  up  to  20,000  or  more  at  times  of  rationing 
})ressure,  Avere  additional  to  these. 

The  groAvth  of  the  iMinistry  of  Food  Avas  not  disorderly;  i\Ii-. 
intour  from  July  omvards  ahvays  had  an  outline  structure  of  the 
Avhole  department  in  mind  and  on  papei',  and  fresh  branches  Avere 
fitted  into  this.  By  December  the  outline  was  filled  in,  and  was  set 
out  in  full  in  one  of  the  Weekly  Re])orts.  The  Ministry  at  that  time 
consisted  of  a Secretaryks  Department  and  eight  other  main  DiAU- 
sions  as  folloAvs: 

Cereals 

Meat,  iMilk,  and  Fats 

Sugar 

* See  Mr.  Clvnes’s  speech  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  6tli  June  1918  (Hansard,  lOti 
H.C.  Deb.  oS.,  17t)4  col.). 
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Fish,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables 

Provisions  and  Miscellaneous  Foods 

h'iuance 

Food  Economy 

Local  Authorities. 

'I’he  ‘Cereals  Division’  was  the  Wheat  Commission  which,  as  is 
explained  later,  retained  its  independence  but  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  F'ood  Controller  in  respect  of  cereal  control,  as  it  acted  on  be- 
half of  France  and  Italy  in  the  importation  of  cereal  supplies. 

The  ‘Sugar  Division’  consisted,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  for- 
mally independent  Sugar  Commission,  concerned  only  with  purchase, 
importation,  and  distribution  to  first-hand  buyers,  and  on  the  other 
hand  of  a Suaar  Distribution  Branch  within  the  Ministry  of  Food 
itself. 

Of  the  three  other  Divisions  dealing  with  specific  foods,  namely 
‘iMeat,  Milk,  and  Fats,’  ‘Fish,  h'ruit,  and  Vegetables,’  and  'Pro- 
visions and  IMiscellaneous,’  only  the  first  calls  for  special  comment. 
It  was  the  largest  and  most  complicated  of  them,  and  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  E.  V.  W ise  showed  a tendency  to  grow  daily  larger  and  more 
com{)licated  still.  It  dealt  not  only  with  meat  (both  home-grown 
and  imported),  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  also  with  the  purchase 
of  oils  aud  oil-seeds  abroad,  their  mauufa(“ture  into  margarine  and 
feeding-stuffs,  and  the  distribution  of  these  ju-oducts;  it  had  its 
sejiarate  {)rovincial  organization  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  Area 
Meat  Agents,  and  Auctioneers;  it  undertook  the  extension  and  ad- 
ministration of  cold  storage  for  all  kinds  of  food;  it  swallowed  eggs 
in  its  stride  and  fought  many  a battle  with  ‘Provisions’  for  the 
control  of  lard.  Yet  meat  itself  never  came  wholly  within  its  con- 
trol. 'I’lie  Board  of  Trade  maintained  till  May  I9‘20  their  ])osition 
in  respect  of  Army  meat;  they  made  all  the  contracts  for  supplies 
from  South  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  handed  over 
surpluses  ouly  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  for  the  civilian  population. 
Tlie  iVlinistry  itself  bought  frozen  meat  from  other  sources,  such  as 
North  America. 

'I’he  Finance  Division  dealt  not  ouly  with  the  finance  of  the 
Ministry,  with  its  enormous  ])urchases  and  sales  of  food,  but  with 
the  examination  of  traders  accounts  for  costing  and  determination 
of  j)iices  and  margins. 

'I’lie  work  of  the  Local  Authorities  Division  has  been  described 
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above  in  dealing  witli  the  Rood  Cominissioners  and  b'ood  Control 
Committees;  it  tonclied  on  tlie  work  of  all  the  other  Divisions  and 
served  them  all. 

The  Food  Economy  Division,  whose  organization  was  officially 
described  in  December  1917  as  ‘at  present  incom})lete’,  was  really 
by  that  time  in  a stage  of  decline  and  disintegration.  Only  two 
substantial  items  of  its  work  survived  into  1918.  One  was  the 
securing  of  economy  in  consumption  of  food  under  Government 
Departments  and  other  ])ul)lic  authorities,  for  exani])le  in  prisons 
and  infirmaries;  for  this  a special  ‘Public  Services  Branch’  of  the 
Secretary’s  Dejiartment  was  constituted  in  January  1918.  The 
other  was  the  encouragement  and  administration  of  communal 
kitchens,  for  which  at  about  the  same  time  another  separate  branch 
was  established  and  dignified  foi-  personal  reasons  by  the  title  of  the 
‘National  Kitchens  Divison’.^ 

Tlie  Secretary’s  Dejau-tment  deahng  ‘with  all  cjuestions  of 
general  policy  affecting  the  control  of  suj)phes,  })iices,  and  distribu- 
tion of  food,  and  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  all  other  departments, 
had  branches  touching  all  the  divisions.  These  included  shipping; 
transport,  labour,  and  materials;  external  relations  (including 
blockade,  import  and  ex])ort  restrictions,  and,  later,  the  regulation  of 
ship’s  stores),  requirements  and  statistics;  establishment;  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  ])ublicity.  It  had  also  legal,  scientific  and 
agricidtural  advisers,  a chief  engineer,  an  officer  for  Parliamentary 
business  and  liaison  officers,  with  the  American  Food  Controller,  the 
Mar  Office,  and  the  Irish  Food  Control  Committee.^ 

( )f  the  ])ersonnei  of  the  ^Ministry  it  is  needless  to  speak  in  detail. 
( )ne  general  observation  is  imjjortant.  \Vithout  exception,  the  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  main  Divisions  of  the  Ministry  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  foods  with  which  they  were  dealing. 

The  Chairman  of  the  M’heat  Commission  was  the  Earl  of  Craw- 

' In  March  191S  all  the  fonnor  activities  of  the  Food  Economy  Division  were  re-allo- 
cated to  a ‘iood  Survey  Board’  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lieut. -Col.  Weigall,  intended 
to  co-ordinate  four  distinct  branches  of  work,  namely:  (1)  Food  Snrv’ey  (Pul)lic  Services) 
dealing  with  consumption  of  food  in  the  .\rmy  and  Navy  as  well  as  by  pri.soners  of  war, 
official  or  semi-official  canteens,  prisons;  Poor  Law  Institutions  and  the  like;  (2)  Food 
Survey  (Civilian)  Branch  dealing  with  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants,  munition  canteens, 
hostels,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  with  sumptuary  orders  in  general;  (3)  National  Kitchen 
Branch;  (4)  Educational  Branch,  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  domestic 
economy. 

^ See  Aj)pendix  C.  Sir  William  Goode,  who  made  the  connexion  with  Mr.  Hoover, 
had  been  with  him  in  Belgiutn. 
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ford  and  Rulcarres ; tlie  s\iccessive  \dce-Chairmen  in  I.ord  Rliondda’s 
time  were  a sfiipowner  and  a solicitor,  both  witli  large  general  ex- 
])erience  of  business,  but  with  no  special  knowledge  either  of  agri- 
cnltni'e  or  the  milling  trade.  Meat,  milk  and  fats,  and  fish,  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  under  civil  servants  drawn  from  Health  Insur- 
ance and  Education  resj)cctively,  while  bacon,  tea,  dried  fruits, 
and  other  provisions  were  controlled  by  a very  distinguished  chief 
of  criminal  investigation  in  India;  sugar  was  divided  between  one 
of  the  greatest  experts  on  English  agriculture  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  aided  by  a former  head  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment as  Vice-Chairman,  and  a civil  servant  from  Healtii  Insurance 
as  head  of  sugar  (listril)ution. 

The  Local  Authoi'ities  Division,  after  the  resignation  of  Sir  Alfred 
Rutt,  was  under  a civil  servant  from  the  Hoard  of  Trade  (which  has 
less  to  do  with  local  government  than  most  departments),  assisted 
by  a distinguished  Indian  civilian;  and  Food  Economy  was  under 
Sir  Arthur  Yaj)p  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Of  all  the  princij)al  officers  only 
Mr.  \\  . 11.  Peat  in  charge  of  the  Finance  Division  could  be  described 
as  in  any  way  an  expert  in  the  work  of  which  he  took  charge; 
even  to  him  a great  part  of  the  finance,  bofh  governmental  and 
trading,  that  he  was  called  on  to  control  was  unfamiliar. 

'I’liis  does  not  mean  that  experts  were  not  employed  and  exper- 
tise duly  regarded  in  the  Ministry.  Lord  Rhondda  was  of  that  rare 
invaluable  type — the  ])ractical  man  with  a resj)ect  tor  theorists, 
d’o  one  class  of  special  knowledge — that  of  the  physiologist — he 
gave,  for  the  fii'st  time,  its  proper  influence  in  the  administration 
of  food  control.  It  is  sufficient  to  cite  here  the  words  of  Professor 
Starling: 

‘It  was  not  . . . till  the  appointment  of  Lord  Rhondda  as  Food  Con- 
troller in  .June  I!M7  that  seientilie  principles  obtained  their  proper  place  in 
the  determination  of  policy.  . . From  this  time  on  the  Royal  Society  Com- 
mitt(“e  acted  practically  as  a seientilie  consultative  committee  in  all  matters 
of  food  supj)ly;  the  close  co-operation  between  the  l'’ood  Ministry  and  the 
Committee  heino'  secured  by  the  a])pointment  of  Sir  William  Thompson  as 
seientilie  Adviser  to  the  Ministry. 

The  basin';'  of  the  policy  of  a Ministry  on  seientilie  principles,  and  the 
close  co-operation  between  administrators  and  a seientilie  eommittec,  must 
he  re^farded  as  a welcome  innovation  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  and  as  res|)onsihle  for  the  marked  success  of  the  food  policy  in  this 
country.  In  no  other  country,  either  amon;>'  our  enemies  or  allies,  has  the 
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victualling  of  the  nation  been  carried  out  so  efficiently  and  with  so  little 
friction.’  ^ 

Tlie  scientific  advisers  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  under  Lord 
Rhondda  were  advisers  whose  advice  was  never  disregarded. 

Of  experts,  in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  men  accustomed  to 
deal  in  the  way  of  business  with  particular  foods,  the  iMinistry  had 
an  abundance,  both  as  members  of  advisory  committees  and  as 
paid  or  unpaid  members  of  its  staff.  i\Ir.  R.  Pigott  for  tea,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Lovell  and  Sir  Thomas  Clement  for  butter  and  cheese, 
i\Ir.  A.  Morell  for  bacon,  hams  and  lard,  Mr.  F.  T.  Boys  and  Mr. 
Philip  Proctor  for  meat,  IMr.  S.  F.  Mendl,  Sir  George  Saltmarsh 
and  Mr.  \Yalter  Roffey  for  cereals,  and  Sir  Robert  Lyle  for  sugar, 
to  mention  only  a few  out  of  many  who  gave  their  whole  time  to 
the  ^Ministry,  were  as  expert  as  any  one  could  desire.  But  the 
business  experts  were  always  supervised  by  laymen;  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  twm  or  three  different  branches  of  work  was  done,  not  by  an 
expert  in  any  one  of  them,  but  by  some  one  equally  ignorant  of  all. 

The  success  of  the  jMinistry  of  Food  depended  to  no  small  ex- 
tent upon  Lord  Rhondda’s  artful  wisdom  in  combining  civil  ser- 
vants and  men  of  varied  business  experience  with  a sprinkling  of 
professors,  journalists,  barristers,  judges,  and  poets,-  and  using 
each  in  due  proportions  in  their  appropriate  spheres  and  in  their 
right  relations.  The  work  of  the  ^Ministry  was  twofold.  It  included 
the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  buying,  selling,  transporting 
and  distributing  on  an  extraordinary  scale;  the  men  of  longest  and 
widest  experience  and  of  highest  standing  in  each  of  the  trades  con- 
cerned were  obviously  best  fitted  for  these  tasks.  It  included  at  the 
same  time  a vast  field  of  new  administrative  experiments — in  con- 
trolling ])rices,  distribution  and  consumption  during  the  suspension 
of  ordinary  business  conditions  and  in  apparent  defiance  of  eco- 
nomic laws,  by  the  making  and  application  of  human  laws,  that  is 
to  say  of  statutory  orders  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regula- 
tions. For  these  tasks  civil  servants  had  some  admitted  qualities — 
of  accuracy  and  attention  to  detail — and  were  found  to  have  others 

^ The  Feeding  oj i^utioyis  12-13.  Professor  Starling  was  at  the  time  Jodrell 

Professor  of  Pliysiology  at  University  College,  London,  Chairman  of  the  Food  (War) 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society, and,  with  Sir  W.  H . Thompson  and  Professor  T.  B.  Wood, 
himself  one  of  the  scientific  advisers  to  the  Ministr3'  of  Food.  The  science  of  statistics 
was  represented  by  Mr  (Ddny  Yide. 

^ The  first  sugar  distribution  forms  are  among  the  anonvmous  works  (in  collaboration) 
of  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
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— of  inventiveness  and  imagination — which  normally  lie  hidden 
hehind  the  mask  of  ministerial  responsibility. 

The  same  j)oint  may  be  ])ut  from  a slightly  different  angle  by 
com])aring  the  work  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  with  that  of  the  IMinis- 
try  of  ^Munitions.  Each  had  to  organize  production  and  obtain 
suj)plies  on  an  immense  scale,  and  the  variety  and  complexity  of 
munitions  work,  both  on  the  side  of  supply  ami  on  that  of  labour, 
surpassed  anything  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  h'ood  Controller.  Rut 
when  the  Minister  of  Munitions  had  got  his  finished  ])roduct  his 
main  task  was  over;  he  served  mainly  though  not  exclusively  one 
great  consumer;  he  delivered  his  output  to  some  other  department 
of  State  and  was  done  with  it.  When  the  Food  Controller  had  his 
finished  product  ready  for  delivery,  his  task  was  hardly  begun;  he 
had  then  himself  to  secure  its  fair  distribution  at  fair  prices  to  ten 
million  independent  households;  he  had  to  influence  the  action 
of  these  households  and  the  action  of  an  unorganized  army 
of  distribidors  partly  by  direct  statutory  orders  but  even  more 
by  playing  upon  the  economic  motive.  It  was  this  side  of  Food 
Control  that  gave  to  the  iMinistry  its  special  character  and  called 
for  the  special  qualities  of  Lord  Rhondda  and  of  the  staff  that  he 
collected — an  interest  in  economic  laws  and  experience  in  the  arts 
of  public  administration. 

d’he  legislative  out])ut  of  the  iMinistry  was  as  portentous  as  its 
trading  turnover.  The  h’ood  Suj)j)ly  IManual  containing  the  regula- 
tions and  orders  made  and  remaining  in  force  at  3Ist  July  1918 
is  a volume  of  700  }>ages.  One  member  of  Parliament  declared 
that,  in  despair  of  reading  or  counting  the  orders  of  the  Ministry, 
he  had  taken  to  weighing  them  and  found  that  on  one  day  in 
February  he  had  received  nearly  half  a pound’s  weight.^  The  total 
luunher  of  orders  made  up  to  the  end  of  1918  was  just  under  500; 
this  is  exclusive  of  general  licences,  authorizations,  directions, 
and  notices  given  under  various  orders,  and  themselves  having  the 
effect  of  orders  and  recpiiring  to  be  known  by  all  good  citizens. 
Of  the  actual  orders,  5 were  made  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade  before 
Lord  Devonport’s  a{)pointment,  66  during  the  six  months  of 
Lord  Devonport’s  rule,  and  40  in  the  first  months  of  Lord 
Rhondda’s,  while  the  Ministry  was  getting  into  its  stride.  There- 
alter  in  the  fifteen  months  from  1st  October  1917  to  31st  December 


‘ Mr.  'ihomas  Lough,  Hansard,  103  H.C.  Deb.  5 8.,  314  col.  (14th  February  1918). 
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1918,  891  separate  orders  were  made,  exactly  one  for  every  week- 
dayd 

These  orders  were  not  ]>ions  wishes  or  platonic  expositions  of 
})rinci})le.  They  were  binding  law,  systematically  enforced,  under 
which  traders  and  farmers,  maniifactiirers  and  caterers  and  ordi- 
nary consumers  were  fined  by  the  thousand  or  sent  to  jjrison.'^ 
They  were  also,  considering  their  novelty  and  variety  and  the  speed 
at  which  they  were  produced,  on  the  whole  fairly  watertight  ])ieces 
of  legislation;  two  or  three  Haws  only  were  tliscovered  in  practice.^ 

For  this  good  result  the  Ministry  was  mainly  indebted  to  its 
legal  adviser,  Mr.  A.  Andrewes-LTthwatt,  one  of  the  original  staff 
collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Something  was  contributed  also 
by  a piece  of  office  machinery  established  soon  after  Lord  Rhondda’s 
appointment.  This  was  the  ‘Orders  Committee’  to  which  every 
draft  order  from  every  branch  of  the  iMinistry  had  to  be  submitted 
before  it  could  be  sent  up  for  signature  by  the  Food  Controller  or 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Ministry.  The  Committee  consisted  of 
three  or  four  ])ermanent  members  with  representatives  of  the 
sections  of  the  ^Ministry  concerned  in  each  case;  it  sat  twice  a week 
or  oftener  as  recpiired;  its  business  and  particularly  that  of  the 
permanent  members  was  to  try  to  pull  every  draft  order  to  pieces, 
discovering  both  its  internal  weaknesses  and  its  inconsistencies 
with  other  orders;  the  friends  of  the  ])roposed  order  had  to  prove 
it  viable  before  it  was  allowed  to  be  born.^ 

^ The  output  quarter  hy  quarter  was  remarkably  steady:  77,  91,  81,  68,  74.  One  day 
(21st  March)  j)roduced  nine  orders;  three  days  close  together  in  December  produced  the 
follow'ing  fifteen  orders:  Oils  and  Tats  (Requisition),  Sugar  (Brewers  Restriction),  Bacon 
and  Ham  Curers  (Returns),  Refined  Vegetable  Oils  (Requisition),  Margarine  (Registra- 
tion of  Dealers),  Cattle  Feeding  Stuffs  (Committees),  Milk  (Amendment),  Meat  (Maxi- 
mum Prices),  Food  Control  Committees  (Local  Distribution),  Mangels  and  Swedes 
(Prices)  (Ireland),  Oats  Products  (Retail  Prices),  Sugar  Order  (Ireland),  British  Onions, 
Cattle  (Sales),  Intoxicating  Liquor  (Output  and  Delivery). 

2 Mr.  F.  H.  Coffer  (op.  cit.,  p.  75)  gives  the  total  of  j)rosecutions  as  about  65,000,  of 
which  92^  per  cent,  were  successful,  yielding  £415,000  in  fines  and  costs. 

® Tea  was  held  by  the  King’s  Bench  not  to  be  a ‘food’  without  special  definition; 
Lord  Devon])ort’s  order  of  16th  May  1917  (Cd.  8592),  requisitioning  certain  Burmah 
peas  and  beans  from  the  original  consignees,  notwithstanding  sub.sequent  dealings,  had 
to  be  validated  by  a retrospective  Act  of  Parliament  (8  & 9 Geo.  5,  c.  12).  The 
licence  charge  connected  with  differential  milk  jjrices  to  producers  in  1919  was  ruled  to 
be  nltra  vires. 

* As  one  of  the  permanent  members  I may  perhaps  mention  the  advantage  that  I 
found  in  knowing  as  little  as  possible  about  the  draft  order  or  the  intentions  and  desires 
of  its  ju’omoters  before  it  actually  came  to  the  Committee.  We  approached  it  with 
sceptical  blankness  of  mind.  In  structure  and  procedure  the  Orders  Committee,  to  com- 
pare small  things  with  great,  was  like  the  War  Cabinet ; its  function  was  different,  (^uite 
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After  the  Orders  Committee,  anotlier  characteristic  novelty 
of  the  Ministry’s  organization  and  one  bettei'  known  to  the 
public  calls  ap{)ropriately  for  notice.  Lord  Rhondda  liked  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  ‘on  the  side  of  the  consumer’.^  It  was  in  accord 
with  this  attitude  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  advisory  bodies  of 
experts  in  particular  trades,  and  as  a counter{)oise  to  them,  he 
shoidd  try  to  give  consumers  as  such  direct  re{)resentation  within 
the  Ministry,  and  a means  of  watching  its  work  and  expressing  the 
j)oint  of  view  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  In  the  course  of  a sj)eech  on 
food  supplies  delivered  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  17th  Decembei- 
1917.  Mr.  Clynes  announced  the  intention  to  set  up  in  the  Ministry 
of  Food  a “Consumers’  Council’. - 

‘On  tins  Council  wc  shall  ask  rcj)rcsentativcs  to  sit  who  will  act  for  the 
organized  working  classes,  and  we  shall  ask  women  also  to  aet  upon  that 
Council.  We  ])roj)ose  that  such  rc])rescntatives  shall  not  merely  come  in 
once  a week  to  be  told  some  story  by  an  oHicial,  to  pass  resolutions  of  aji- 
[)roval,  merely  to  be  tokl  that  the  price  of  an  article  has  been  fixed  at  so-and- 
so,  but  that  they  shall  know  for  themselves  the  ])rocesscs  by  which  things 
arc  done,  and  see  with  an  eye  on  the  consumer  whether  the  interests  and 
rights  of  consumers  are  being  j)roperly  watched  or  not.’ 

After  discussion  with  various  organizations  representing  labour 
and  co-operative  distribution,  the  pro|)osed  Council  was  constituted 
dui'ing  danuary  and  held  its  first  meeting  on  1st  F’ebruary  1918. 
Its  original  membershij)  consisted  of  six  ])ersons  nominated  by 
the  Rarliamentary  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Congress,  and 
three  each  by  the  Rarliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union 
(’ongi'ess,  t he  ‘ War  Fmergency  \Vorkers  National  Council  ’ and  the 
National  Organization  of  Industrial  Women  ^Vorkers,  with  Mr. 
(dynes  as  Chaii  inan.  Latei'  Lord  Rhondda  nominated  four  others 
to  I'epresent  the  unorganized  consumers  and  those  not  of  the 
working  class,  and  one  or  two  to  represent  the  jMinistry,  so  that 
the  full  membership  was  about  twenty-two. 

'I'he  Consuiiiers’  Council  was  an  interesting  and  useful  addition 
to  the  constitution  of  theMinistiy.  It  met  as  a rule  weekly;  matters 
directly  affecting  consumers — in  particular,  |)roposals  to  raise  prices 

(Iclinitcly  it  was  coiiccrncd  not  with  general  policy  hut  with  teehni(|ne,  witli  means  not 
ends.  I’olicy  had  to  he  settled  hy  the  Food  ('out roller  or  the  Division  eoncerneil. 

‘ ( '{).  one  of  his  lirst  j)uhlie  spi'eehes  as  h'ood  ( 'on  t roller,  at  Card  ill  on  ,‘5()th  .1  nne  I !U7, 
(reported  in  Times  2nd  duly,  p.  3). 

Hansard  (17th  December  11)17),  100  ll.C.  Del).  ,5  >S.,  1720  eol. 
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and  rationing  schemes — were  regularly  brought  before  it;  it  might 
of  its  own  motion  bring  forward  questions,  comjilaints,  or  sugges- 
tions. It  was  purely  advisory  and  thus  did  not  interfere  with  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Food  Controller;  his  right  to  over- 
ride the  advice  given  was  unquestioned.  It  was  also  a contidential 
body;  its  proceedings  were  ])rivate  and  the  Food  Controller  never 
tried  to  avoid  his  own  responsibility  by  quoting  its  authority  for 
some  unpopular  measure;  this  assured  him  of  a frank  and  fair 
expression  of  opinion. 

iMr.  Clynes  defined  the  jiosition  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
clearly  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  National  Food  Journal  on 
23rd  January  1918. 

‘They  are  not  being  invited  to  take  part  in  tlie  work  of  the  Ministry  in 
order  to  relieve  ns  of  any  responsibility,  nor  are  they  being  asked  to  sur- 
render any  individual  or  political  jioint  of  view.  Responsibility  for  policy, 
and  for  decisions  which  the  Ministry  iinally  may  reach  will  rest  with  the 
Ministry  itself;  but  those  decisions  will  probably  in  the  future  be  more  in 
keejiing  with  the  pvd)lic  interest,  not  because  in  the  jiast  that  interest  has 
not  been  fully  considered  by  Lord  Rhondda,  but  because  in  the  future  the 
])oint  of  view  and  the  necessities  of  consumers  will  find  more  organized 
expression  through  a competent  Consumers’  Council.’ 

With  this  delimitation  of  its  functions  the  Council  proved  a 
valuable  jtart  of  the  machinery  of  food  control.  It  caused  jtroposals 
to  be  looked  at  twice  before  being  put  into  practice;  it  gave  an 
opportunity  for  revision  in  the  light  of  comment  from  a standpoint 
outside  the  Ministry.  The  price  paid  for  this  advantage  was  natu- 
rally delay,  particularly  when  any  proposal  to  raise  prices  was  afoot; 
it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  introduction  of  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  rationing  scheme — one  of  the  most  urgent  pieces 
of  work  undertaken  by  the  Ministry — was  practically  complete 
before  the  Council  got  into  the  saddle. 

In  more  than  one  way  the  Consumers’  Council  recalled  another 
well-known  revising  body.  Like  the  House  of  I.ords,  it  gave  an 
opportunity  to  officials  of  correcting  mistakes  of  drafting;  like  the 
House  of  Lords  it  could  delay  a pro])osal  it  did  not  like,  once  or  even 
twice,  and  so  might  make  it  worth  while  for  any  section  of  the 
jMinistry  in  a hurry  to  compromise  for  the  sake  of  a quick  passage; 
like  the  House  of  Lords  it  gracefully  yielded  to  fixed  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  really  responsible  body — the  Food  Controller  or 
any  official  whom  he  was  prepared  to  support.  Finally  the  Con- 
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sumers’  Council  had  just  one  particular  bias;  co-operation  was  to 
a large  pi’oportionof  its  members  what  land  is  to  many  of  the  Lords; 
by  its  very  constitution  it  could  not  approach  an  issue  affecting  the 
relations  of  private  and  co-operative  trading  with  jihilosophic  de- 
tachment, In  the  circumstances  of  the  Ministry,  this  bias  was  prob- 
ably an  actual  gain  as  a counterpoise;  among  the  working  olhcials 
of  the  Ministry  thei’e  was  necessarily  a majority  of  men  normally 
engaged  in  private  trade. 

'Lhe  main  principles  underlying  Lord  Rhondda’s  administration 
— the  feeding  of  the  nation  like  an  army,  decentralization  of  ma- 
chinery, combination  of  civil  servants  and  business  experts,  respect 
for  scientific  advice,  protection  of  the  consumer — have  now  been 
named  and  illustrated.  A few  minor  but  still  important  princi})les 
have  .still  to  be  mentioned. 

One  of  these  was  the  preservation,  so  far  as  ])ossible,  of  the 
existing  channels  of  trade. ^ The  whole  basis  of  trade  was  changed 
from  profit-making  to  working  on  commission  for  the  Food  Con- 
troller who  owned  all  the  supplies,  and  the  ordinary  economic  laws 
governing  di.stribution  and  price  were  suspended.  Under  succes- 
sive orders  dealing  with  one  food  after  another,  every  food  trader 
had  to  be  registered,  wholesalers  generally  by  the  ^Ministry  itself, 
retailers  by  the  Food  Control  Committees.  This  registration  might 
be  cancelled  for  any  breach  of  the  ^Ministry’s  orders.  The  persons 
so  registered  became  the  licensed  servants  of  the  Ministry,  acting 
for  it  on  fixed  commision  or  at  fixed  margins  instead  of  speculating 
at  their  own  risk.  Rut  with  tliis  change  of  status,  the  old  per- 
sonnel was  [)reserved  in  the  same  relative  positions.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible each  intermediary  obtained  his  supphes  from  those  with  whom 
he  had  dealt  before,  and  ]>assed  them  on  in  the  .same  way;  if  the 
total  supplies  were  less  the  general  princij)le  was  one  of  pro])or- 
tionate  reduction  all  round.  The  margins  allowed  to  the  different 
classes  of  intermediaries  were  such  as  would  allow  all  those  hitherto 
legitimately  in  the  trade  to  continue  their  activities. 

Not  infrequently  it  appeared  to  those  who  had  to  frame  schemes 
ot  distribution  that  the  existing  channels  of  trade  were  needlessly 
circuitous  and  j)rovided  for  too  many  intermediaries,  or  too  much 
traffic  up  and  down  the  same  line  of  railway.  They  wanted  to  be 
allowed  to  squeeze  out  the  ‘secondary  wholesaler’,  or  to  conq)el 
^ See  Lord  lihondda’s  speech  of  2(ith  July,  1917,  cited  above,  p.  56. 
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retailers  to  change  from  their  usual  to  their  nearest  sup])lier.  They 
grudged  the  granting  of  margins  large  enough  to  let  the  men  of 
smallest  turnover  or  least  elticient  methods  live,  since  these  brought 
easy  riches  to  the  largest  or  most  efficient  firms.  Some  concessions 
to  this  reforming  zeal  were  made,  and  were  indeed  indispensable  in 
view  of  traffic  difficulties.  Generally,  however.  Lord  Rhondda  in- 
sisted that  it  was  more  ini})ortant  to  preserve  continuity  of  sui)ply 
and  distribution  and  to  let  each  trader  work  with  and  through  the 
men  whose  ways  he  knew,  than  to  bring  about  reforms  in  war-time. 

Another  }U'inciple  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  was  that  of  taking  the 
j)ublic  as  fully  as  })ossible  into  his  confidence.  This  j)rinciple  found 
concrete  expression  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  Food 
Journal.  For  three  years  from  Se]fiember  1917  this  paper,  issued 
fortnightly  or  monthly  by  the  IMinistry  and  placed  on  sale  for  2d., 
kej)t  the  public  informed  of  all  orders  issued  by  the  Ministry,  of  the 
reasons  for  them  and  of  their  effect,  of  important  speeches.  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  and  questions  bearing  on  food  control,  and  of 
everything  that  they  could  do  to  help  the  ^Ministry  to  solve  its  and 
their  problems.  It  had,  as  regular  features,  a table  of  the  maximum 
retail  prices  current  for  every  article  of  food,  a time-table  of  the 
dates  at  which  changes  of  regidations  would  apply,  a summary  of 
prosecutions  for  breaches  of  food  orders,  and  answers  to  corre- 
spondents. 

‘The  tradition  of  Government  departments’,  it  was  pointed  out 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Journal,  ‘has  usually  been  to  cultivate 
reticence  rather  than  publicity.  The  reason  for  this  preference  was 
clear  so  long  as  their  activities  were  mainly  confined  to  problems 
the  solution  of  which  was  likely  to  be  hindered  more  than  helped  by 
j)id)lic  discussion.’  Lord  Rhondda  saw  at  once  that  his  problem 
was  not  of  that  kind. 

‘The  success  of  the  Ministry  dcjicnds  only  in  a minor  degree  on  restric- 
tion and  coercion;  it  recinires  the  hearty  co-o])eration  of  all  classes,  pro- 
ducers, wholesale  and  retail  traders,  and  consumers  alike.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  endure  petty  discomforts,  and 
even  to  suffer  actual  peeuuiary  loss,  once  it  is  understood  that  the  discom- 
fort and  loss  im  oh'cd  arc  really  necessary.  Pco])le  must  first  of  all  Ijc  con- 
vinced that  the  Dejjartment  is  honestly  tackling,  with  greater  knowledge 
than  is  possessetl  cither  by  themselves  or  by  the  newsjiapers,  the  problems 
which  the  war  has  brought  in  its  train.’ ^ 

* National  Food  Journal,  12th  September  1917. 
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The  National  Food  Journal  is  indeed  a far  more  valuable  record 
of  the  iMinistry’s  work  than  the  ‘Secret  Report’  which  week  by 
week  was  printed  for  circulation  to  the  C'abinetd  The  latter  adds 
little  to  what  appeared  in  the  fJournal,  except  current  statistics  as 
to  stocks,  prices,  and  consumption  (which  as  a rule  were  published, 
either  in  a speech  or  elsewhere,  as  soon  as  they  became  intei-esting), 
and  occasional  impoidant  cablegrams  to  or  from  Mr-.  Hoover.  The 
National  Food  Journal  is  also  far  more  readable.  It  was  edited  by 
a competent  journalist  - and  illustrates  the  advantages  of  expertise 
in  that  held. 

The  issue  of  the  Ministry’s  own  journal  was  only  one  and  not 
the  most  important  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  public  opinion. 
Mr-.  ('!>  'lies,  unlike  Cajrtain  Rathurst  before  him,  was  given  every 
opjrortunity  of  knowing  all  about  the  Ministry,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  had  no  repetition  of  its  earlier  difficulties  of  getting  full 
answers  to  I’arliamentary  questions.  i\Ir.  Clynes’s  treatment  of 
such  (juestions,  both  original  and  supplementary,  made  a consider- 
able im|)ression  on  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  supplenien- 
taries  he  was  naturally  alone  responsible;  in  respect  of  the  original 
answers  he  owed  a good  deal  to  Mr.  F.  II.  Coder  (later  Permanent 
Seci'etary  to  the  Ministry),  who  for  a time  found  nearly  full  occuj)a- 
tion  in  drafting  answers  to  the  twenty  to  thirty  questions  a day 
which  were  commonly  ])ut  to  Mr.  Clynes,  and  in  collecting  the 
material  for  his  answers  from  business  administrators  unused  to 
such  iiKjuisition.  'I'he  arts  of  Parliamentary  answering,  which  are 
accuracy,  Ijrevity,  humour,  and  transparent  but  selective  candour, 
were  carried  to  a high  pitch  in  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

Neithei'  I ,ord  Rhondda  nor  Mr.  Clynes  were  content  to  wait  for 
(|uestions.  Roth  were  always  I'eady  to  make  speeches,  in  the  House 
of  Parliameut  or  outside,  to  the  Grocers’  Federation  or  the  Ti-ade 
I hiion  ('ongi'ess,  or  farmers’  organizations  or  luncheon  clubs.  Under 
them  file  Ministry  went  out  of  its  way  to  organize  occasions  for 
public  criticism  of  its  actions  which  should  be  its  opj)ortunities  for 
explanation  and  deferna'.  d’ypical  of  these  were  the  ‘Labour  Con- 
ference's’ bc'gun  in  August  1918,  and  held  as  a rule  monthly  there- 
after till  the  following  spring,  and  at  longer  intervals  throughout 
the  Ministry’s  I'emaining  career.^  To  these  Conferences  re])rcsenta- 

' Ki-fem'd  to  ill  citations  here  as  t he  Weekli/  Report.  ^ Mr.  A.  Winton 'I’liorpe. 

“ 'I’he  last  of  the  Labour  ( 'onferences  of  the.  Ministry  of  l•’oo(l  took  place  on  2ist 
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lives  of  labour  and  co-o])erative  organizations  in  London  sent 
delegates  to  the  number  of  one  or  more  hundreds;  at  each  confer- 
ence the  Food  Controller  himself  or  one  of  his  chief  officials  dealt 
with  some  topical  aspect  of  food  control,  such  as  rising  meat  prices, 
the  milk  shortage,  national  kitchens,  the  supjjly  of  green  vegetables, 
or  representation  of  labour  on  Food  Committees;  there  was  then 
an  opportunity  of  questioning  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  The 
Labour  Conferences  were  to  the  ^Ministry  like  the  Consumers’ 
Council,  a means  for  getting  directly  at  opinions  other  than  those 
of  the  traders  with  whom  it  had  to  deal,  and  another  illustration 
of  that  emphasis  on  the  consumer’s  point  of  view  that  was  Lord 
Rhondda’s  cure  for  bureaucracy. 

Finally,  Lord  Rhondda  himself  was  always  ready  for  conversa- 
tion with  all  and  sundry  about  food  control. 

‘Sometimes,  indeed,  lie  appeared  to  earnest  offieials  seeking  instant 
decisions  on  concrete  points  to  be  wasting  a good  deal  of  his  own  time — and 
of  theirs  while  they  waited — in  interviewing  journalists  or  discussing  eco- 
nomic theories.  Lord  Rhondda’s  invariable  accessibility  to  journalists  and 
stray  incpiircrs,  however,  was  in  no  sense  an  idle  taste.  It  was  an  essential 
part  of  his  policy. 

lie  was  profoundly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  securing  a “good 
press”  in  support  of  the  bold  measures  which  the  times  demanded.  As  one 
of  his  officers  put  it,  he  set  up  a “press  barrage”  of  favourable  opinion 
behind  which  his  department  could  work  without  disturbance. 

In  doing  so  he  came  perhaps  nearer  to  reproducing  in  war-time  the 
ordinary  function  of  the  ministerial  head  of  a department  than  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  war-time  Ministers. 

Under  peace  conditions  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  a Minister  has  been  to 
keep  his  departments  in  touch  with  public  opinion,  which  in  those  conditions 
is  embodied  in  the  House  of  Commons;  he  must  represent  and  explain  his 
department  there,  and  must  in  turn  convey  to  the  department  the  feeling 
of  members;  he  must  often  introduce  Bills  and  defend  estimates  and  regula- 
tions. His  time  is  largely  occupied  in  this,  and  he  cannot,  if  he  would, 
undertake  the  duties  of  his  staff  in  direct  administration.  The  virtual  sus- 
pension of  Parliamentary  Government  during  the  war  left  Ministers  to  a 
large  extent  shorn  of  one  of  their  principal  functions,  and  with  time  on  their 
hands  for  departmental  work.  Sometimes,  of  course,  where  the  Minister 
had  special  administrative  experience  or  aptitude,  and  where  public 
opinion  was  unimportant,  this  j)roved  an  advantage;  in  other  cases  not.  In 
the  case  of  food  control  at  least,  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  department 
in  close  touch  with  public  ojoinion  was  no  less  in  war  than  in  peace.  The 

February  1921.  The  provision  of  tea  at  Government  expense  may  have  contributed 
to  their  longevity. 
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decay  of  Parliament  made  attention  to  tlie  press  and  to  otlicr  means  of 
contact  with  tlie  general  public  even  more  important  than  before.  Lord 
Phondda  made  this  his  special  and  personal  task.  With  a true  instinct  he 
devoted  to  press  interviews,  deputations,  and  general  publicity,  rather  than 
to  departmental  detail,  the  time  which  in  other  conditions  wo>dd  have  been 
absorbed  by  Parliamentary  duties.^ 

The  organization  estal)lislied  by  Lord  Rliondda  and  the  prin- 
ci])les  on  which  it  was  founded  have  now  been  described.  Its  work- 
ing will  be  recorded  in  separate  chapters  dealing  with  Supplies, 
Prices,  Distribution,  and  other  main  headings.  In  these  chapters  it 
will  be  necessary  to  travel  outside  I.,ord  Rhondda’s  own  term  of 
office.  Here  therefore  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  make  a raj)id 
survey  of  that  term  itself  and  to  indicate  briefly  the  three  main 
sections  into  which  it  falls. 

The  first  five  months— till  near  the  end  of  November  1917 — 
were  largely  a period  of  preparation.  The  Ministry  obtained  its 
new  central  staff  from  July  onwards  and  in  October  its  new  head- 
quarters. Its  j)rovincial  and  local  organization  was  built  up  by  the 
appointment  of  Food  Commissioners  and  Food  (’ontrol  Committees 
during  .\ugust  and  Se})teniber,  and  of  the  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sioners and  their  staffs  a little  later.  The  Meat  and  Fats  Executive 
Agreement,  co-ordinating  allied  buying  of  all  foods  other  than 
cereals,  sugar,  and  vegetable  oils  and  seeds,  was  signed  on  29th 
August.  'I’he  Ministry’s  American  organization  and  the  Allied  Pro- 
visions Export  Commission  dealing  with  all  foods  other  than  cereals 
and  sugar  in  the  main  source  of  supply  were  set  uj)  in  New  York  in 
October.  Ceneral  control  of  sup})lies  was  established,  most  foods 
not.  j)reviously  controlled  being  taken  over  between  1st  September 
and  the  end  of  November.  The  local  organization  got  to  work  upon 
t he  sugar  distribution  scheme  in  October.  The  Wheat  Commission, 
already  strongly  organized  and  controlling  all  the  mills,  carried 
through  the  chea})ening  of  the  loaf  by  an  Exchecpier  subsidy  in 
September  and  overcame  the  difficulties  of  war-bread.  The  guai  an- 
tee  in  respect  of  ])otatoos  proved  during  October  and  November 
that  a minimum  price  can  be  even  more  troublesome  to  administer 
than  a maximum  ])rice.  The  descending  scale  of  live-stock  prices 
fixed  in  July  produced  {)roblems  and  difficulties  which  at  the  end 
of  this  first  period  were  unsolved. 

During  November  1917  i\Ir.  (leorge  Rarnes,  in  Mr.  Coller’s 

‘ I).  A.  Thomas  Viscount  Rhondda,  hy  liis  Daughter  and  Otlicrs,  ])i).  24(5-7. 
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phrase,  ‘rej)orted  ])rogress’;  lie  made  a report  on  the  steps  taken 
to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  on  Industrial 
I nrest  whicli  had  ushered  in  the  new  Controller.  All  the  princijial 
foodstuffs  had  been  brought  under  control — that  is  to  say  bread  and 
hour,  meat,  jiotatoes,  sugar,  tea,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon. 
Control  had  been  extended  to  many  subsidiary  foods.  Prices  had 
been  or  were  being  fixed  at  every  stage  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  controlled  commodities  from  the  stockyard  or  the  barn  to 
the  shop  counter;  the  ‘food  profiteer’  was  gone  or  going.  The  new 
organization  was  established.  The  next  four  months  to  April  1918 
— the  second  period  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  term  of  office — were  to  see 
it  tested. 

In  December  1917  shortages  of  many  foods — meat,  tea,  butter 
and  margarine,  bacon,  cheese — appeared.  In  the  first  cpiarter  of 
1918  the  iMinistry  surmounted  its  greatest  crisis.  It  launched  suc- 
cessfully on  the  1st  January,  though  on  lines  thereafter  to  be  dis- 
carded, the  sugar  rationing  scheme  into  which  the  distribution 
scheme  approved  by  the  Cabinet  in  June  had  been  converted  in 
October  and  November.  It  solved  the  problem  of  controlling  live 
stock  and  distributing  the  right  quantity  of  meat  at  fixed  prices  to 
every  consumer  in  the  country.  It  dispelled  the  queues  at  the  re- 
tailers’ shops  by  local  rationing  schemes  under  a Local  Distribution 
Order  of  22nd  December  1917,  by  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Rationing  scheme  for  meat,  butter,  and  margarine  coming  into 
force  on  25th  February  1918,  and  by  the  application  of  this  scheme 
to  the  rest  of  the  country  for  meat  as  from  7th  April. 

The  last  three  months — from  April  to  July  1918 — saw  the 
IMinistry  of  Food  established  in  public  favour,  and  carrying  on  in 
spite  of  the  withdravv'al  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  guiding  hand.  In  the 
middle  of  April  Lord  Rhondda  went  for  a brief  holiday  and  never 
returned.  The  illness  which  at  first  had  seemed  slight  gained  upon 
him  steadily,  for  he  had  worn  himself  out  with  work.  He  died  on 
3rd  July  1918,  having  held  the  office  of  Food  Controller  for  just 
over  twelve  months.  He  had  continued  for  a while  after  April  to 
receive  j)a])ers  and  deal  with  important  cpiestions.  He  saw  for  in- 
stance the  foundation  laid  for  the  national  system  of  rationing, 
that  was  to  come  into  force  on  the  14th  July  1918,  and  he  approved 
the  decision  to  abandon  centralized  rationing  from  the  Imperial 
Institute.  The  greatest  testimony  to  Lord  Rhondda’s  work,  how- 
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ever,  was  that  aftei'  nine  months  of  his  leadership,  his  departure 
for  neaily  ihree  mouths  l)rouglit  uo  disaster;  he  had  built  auorgani- 
zatiou  that  did  not  need  his  daily  presence. 

Lord  Rhondda’s  death  in  harness  was  the  occasion  of  many  tri- 
butes of  esteem  in  I’arliament  and  elsewhere.  The  most  truly  ap- 
})reciative  of  these  was  the  speech  made  by  Lord  (’urzon  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  After  referring  to  Lord  Rhondda’s  well-known 
reluctance  to  assume  the  task  of  I’ood  Controller  ami  his  doctor’s 
.strong  advice  against  his  doing  so,  Lord  Curzon  proceeded: 

‘Mis  sense  of  j)iihlie  diity  prevailed  and  he  assumed  the  task.  How 
dillieult  and  how  delieate  it  was,  nol)ody  knows  better  than  your  Lordsliip. 
. . . How  well  he  did  it  is  now  a matter  of  eommon  knowledj>e.  I suppose  it 
will  be  true  to  say  that  Lord  Rhondda  was  the  only  popular  Food  Controller 
in  Kuro])e;  and  so  well  did  he  and  those  who  aet  with  him  earry  on 
their  task  that  the  people  of  this  country  almost  contentedly  hugged  the 
chain  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Lord  Rhondda  to  place  upon  them.  I think, 
my  Lords,  that  his  success  was  due  to  three  things.  Firstly,  to  the  business 
experience  and  faculty  of  organization  to  which  I have  referred ; secondly,  to 
the  ])ossession  of  an  unrullled  tcmjier — your  Lordships  had  exj)erienee  of 
his  imperturbability  on  different  oeeasions  in  the  debates  in  this  House; 
thirdly,  to  the  great  trust  which  he  always  reposed  in  his  subordinates, 
from  whom  he  obtained  most  loyal  and  devoted  ser\  iee.  In  these  ways 
Lord  Rhondda  was  able  to  achieve  a sueeess  which  is  often  denied  to  men 
who  fill  a more  dramatic  part  on  the  stage  of  |nd)lie  life  . . .’  * 

'Hie  ccniial  problem  of  every  large  Imman  enterprise  is  that  of 
securing  the  right  measure  of  confidence  between  those  who  have 
to  play  their  comitlementary  parts  in  it.  Each  member,  and  above 
all  the  leading  member,  must  learn  exactly  uj)  to  what  ])oint  he  can 
trust  the  others,  what  are  their  capacities  and  where  their  limits. 
In  institutions  of  slow  growth  this  mutual  understanding  comes 
naturally;  where,  as  with  the  British  civil  service  in  normal  times, 
most  of  the  res[)onsible  men  have  had  similar  educations  and  use 
t he  same  language,  understanding  and  co-operation  become  j>ecu- 
harly  complete.  In  the  mushroom  de])artments  of  the  war,  where 
men  of  every  variety  of  previous  experience  were  thrown  together 
at  a momeid’s  notice,  the  dinicuUies  of  successful  co-opei'ation 
were  enormously  increased;  it  seemed  always  a question  whethei' 
any  particular  group  of  them  would  learn  to  work  together  in  time 
to  produce  the  nece.s.sary  results;  the  responsible  chief  of  each  group 
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was  only  too  liable  to  haunting  by  fear  that  he  was  trusting  one  or 
other  of  his  subordinates  too  much. 

In  the  circumstances  it  was  of  cardinal  imj)ortance  that  the 
second  Food  Controller  should  have  been  a man  inclining  to  err,  if 
at  all,  on  the  side  of  trusting  his  subordinates  too  much  rather  than 
too  little,  of  expecting  them  to  take  responsibihty  even  beyond  their 
strength,  of  supporting  them  in  a course  once  taken,  even  when  he 
became  no  longer  certain  that  the  course  was  the  best  one  ])ossible. 
It  was  not  that  Lord  Rhondda  got  harder  work  out  of  his  staff  than 
others;  any  one  in  those  days  could  get  hard  work  out  of  anybody. 
It  was  rather  that,  in  a time  when  inaction  would  have  been  fatal, 
his  generous  and  kindly  treatment  of  his  staff  gave  them  confidence 
to  act  in  reliance  on  his  support  and  set  an  examjile  to  each  of 
trusting  his  colleagues.  Of  those  who  worked  directly  under  I>ord 
Rhondda  at  the  Ministry  of  Food  there  must  be  few  who  cannot 
in  their  own  experience  recollect  cases,  such  as  the  one  mentioned 
below  in  regard  to  rationing,  where  the  taking  of  a right  decision  in 
a crisis  was  made  possible  because  the  head  of  the  ^Ministry  could 
be  relied  on  to  support  his  subordinates. 


VI 

CONTROL  OF  SUPPLIES:  CEREALS 


1 . Special  features  of  cereal  control : The  hrcadstuffs  policy.  The  Wheat  Commission 
and  its  relations  to  the  Ministry  of  Food.  Relations  to  Allies  through  Wheat  Executive. 
World-wide  cereal  partnership. 

2.  Importation  and  maintenance  of  supply:  Extension  to  all  cereals.  Overseas 
organization.  Supply  to  meet  all  demands  in  full.  Spring  crises  of  1917  and  1918. 
(\)ncentration  on  North  America. 

Conservation:  Lengthened  extraction  from  wheat.  Dilution  w'ith  other  cereals. 
Control  of  Hour  mills.  W'ar  bread  and  its  difficulties.  Lord  Devon])ort’s  restriction  of 
brewing.  Later  concessions.  Re.strictions  on  wine  and  spirits.  Fixing  price  of  beer, 
'remperance  controversies. 

4.  Control  of  home  crops:  Discussions  of  guaranteed  jirice.  Control  through  Hour 
mills  and  restriction  orders.  Price  fixing  by  conference  and  compromise. 

T).  Dread  subsidy:  The  41b.  loaf  for  9d.  Cost  of  subsidy.  Baker’s  margin.  Sub- 
■sidized  Hour  and  precluded  purposes,  dustification  for  subsidy. 

§ 1.  Special  Features  of  Cereal  Control 

In  any  account  ol'  Rritish  food  administration  during  the  war 
control  of  cereals  calls  for  a chapter  to  itself.  This  is  due  both  to 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  cereals,  as  much  the  largest  and  most 
essenl  ial  part  of  the  food  supply,  and  to  the  special  character  of  the 
measures  adopted  for  dealing  with  them.  The  control  of  cereals  in 
Britain  was  in  many  ways  different  from  that  of  other  foods;  it 
avoided  some  of  their  problems  altogether,  and  presented  jieculiar 
problems  of  its  own.  On  the  one  hand,  the  policy  was  laid  down 
and  carried  through  to  the  end,  of  keeping  the  snpj)ly  of  breadstuffs 
always  suflicient  to  meet  in  full  without  delay  all  demands  for  con- 
sumption. d'he  jiroblems  of  distribution  and  of  price  control  that 
come  from  shortage  of  supply  in  relation  to  demand  did  not  arise  in 
the  case  of  flour  and  bread,  as  they  did  with  every  other  important 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  administrators  of  cereals  had  two 
sjiecial  {noblems  which  arose  little  if  at  all  elsewhere;  they  had  to 
administer  the  ‘bread  subsidy’ and  they  carried  out  an  elaborate 
})olicy  of  conservation,  by  the  closer  milling  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  and  by  restriction  of  the  uses  of  cereals  for  industry,  brew- 
ing, and  feeding  of  live  stock.  To  these  special  features  two  more 
may  be  added.  Inter-allied  and  ultimately  inteinational  organiza- 
tion was  carried  with  cereals  to  a point  unapj)roached  with  any 
other  food,  and  the  control  of  cereals  was  conducted  throughout  by 
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a separate  authority — the  Wheat  Commission — older  than  tlie 
iMinistrv  of  Food  and  but  little  affected  in  its  general  policy  or  ad- 
ministration by  an}^  changes  in  the  office  of  Food  Controller. 

The  story  of  cereal  control  is  best  treated  as  a whole,  from  its 
effective  beginning  in  October  191(5  till  it  merges  in  the  general 
})roblem  of  transporting  food,  munitions,  and  American  troops  in 
the  autumn  of  1918,  and  in  the  delays  and  difficulties  of  decontrol 
which  began  in  1919.  The  story  itself  has  four  main  aspects — im- 
portation and  maintenance  of  supply,  conservation,  control  of  home 
crops,  and  bread  subsidy.  Before  these  particular  aspects  are  dis- 
cussed it  is  desirable  to  give,  first,  an  outline  of  the  general  ‘bread- 
stuffs  ])olicy’  which  dominated  British  food  administration,  and, 
second,  an  account  of  the  Wheat  Commission  itself  as  an  adminis- 
trative organ,  and,  of  its  relation  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  to  the 
governments  of  other  countries. 

The  ‘breadstuffs  policy’  was,  in  its  most  general  terms,  that, 
whatever  else  was  allowed  to  be  in  short  supj)ly,  whether  for  human 
or  for  animal  consumption,  there  should  be  a sufficiency  of  bread- 
■stuffs  to  meet  in  full  all  demands  for  them  without  rationing.  The 
j)olicy  rested  on  the  fact  that  all  animals  without  exception  are 
wasteful  converters  of  energy;  that  is  to  say,  a pound  of  grain  or 
of  any  other  article  that  can  be  eaten  by  a human  being  will  go 
farther  in  sustaining  life  and  giving  energy  for  work  if  it  is  so  eaten, 
than  if  it  is  eaten  by  an  animal  whose  meat  or  milk  is  afterwards  con- 
sumed as  human  food.  The  greatest  economy  of  cereals  therefore 
could  be  attained  by  diverting  them  as  completely  as  possible  from 
animal  to  human  consumption,  even  though  this  involved  for  human 
beings  some  change  of  dietary,  and  for  animals  an  actual  shortage 
of  their  usual  feeding-stuffs.  i\Ien  were  to  get  a larger  proportion 
of  their  total  food  in  the  form  of  breadstuffs  and  less  as  meat. 
Animals  would  be  driven  back  on  things  that  men  could  not  eat,  and 
even  those  must  not  be  imported  at  the  expense  of  human  food. 
This  in  turn  was  recognized,  and  by  the  scientific  promoters  of 
the  breadstuffs  policy  was  intended,  to  involve  two  consequences, 
namely,  a change  in  the  mode  of  fattening  stock  for  market  and  a 
reduction  of  their  total  numbers. 

The  first  consequence — in  the  form  of  substituting  veal  or  baby 
beef  for  steer  beef — was  one  of  the  specific  proposals  of  the  report 
on  ‘The  Food  Supply  of  the  I nited  Kingdom’,  made  by  the  Food 
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(War)  (\)mniittee  of  the  Royal  Society^  and  jniblished  towards  the 
end  of  191();  the  proposal  is  there  accompanied  by  an  interesting 
table  showing  that,  for  the  snj)ply  of  the  same  amount  of  energy 
from  the  food  as  ultimately  consumed  by  men,  the  production  of 
steer  beef  requires  about  three  times  as  much  fodder  as  does  the 
production  of  milk  from  a good  cow  or  of  j)ig-meat,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  does  the  production  of  veal.'^  ‘These  figures’,  it  is 
stated,  ‘ justify  the  agricultural  })olicy  of  most  continental  countries 
which  rely  on  dairy  products,  ])ig-meat  and  veal  for  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  animal  food.’  The  roast  beef  of  old 
Finland  seems  to  be  mere  lavishness. 

o 

'File  second  consecpiential  proposal — of  a reduction  of  Hocks  and 
herds — was  recommended  in  April  1917,  in  an  unpublished  Report 
of  the  same  Committee,  on  the  danger  of  restricting  the  consump- 
tion of  meat;  this  Rej)ort  led,  as  is  recorded  elsewhere,  both  to  the 
revocation  of  Lord  l)evon])ort’s  meatless  day  in  iMay  1917  and  to 
the  Army  (7ittle  Furchase  Scheme,  which  under  Lord  Rhondda 
j)recipitated  the  descending  scale  of  live  stock  prices  and  the  meat 
crisis  of  January  1918. 

The  eni])hasis  laid  on  hi'eadstuffs  was  modified  of  course  by 
recognition  of  the  need  of  othei’  foods  up  to  a certain  point  and  for 
special  purposes,  in  ])articular  of  fresh  milk,  of  sugar  for  children, 
and  of  fats  for  men  engaged  in  hard  physical  labour.  It  did  not 
mean  that  men  should  live  by  bread  alone,  but  that  in  war  time 
they  should  under  constraint  live  more  by  bread  than  they  had 
come  to  live  of  choice  under  j)eace  conditions. 

'Fhe  breadstuffs  policy,  as  it  is  here  described,  was  the  dominant 
note  in  Hritish  Food  C.ontrol.  It  may  first  be  seen  taking  shape  in 
the  |)ublished  Re])ort  of  the  Food  (War)  Committee.  Yet  neither 
there  noi‘,  to  my  knowledge,  anywhere  else  during  the  war,  was  it 
promulgated  in  express  terms  or  orderly  sequence.  The  underlying 
j)rinciple  has  to  be  gathered  from  its  different  practical  ap])lications 
— maintenance  of  full  cereal  siq)plies,  lengthened  extraction  of 
wheat,  dilution  with  other  grains  and  their  restriction  to  human 
food,  efforts  to  reduce  flocks  and  herds,  and  restriction  of  imports 

* (M.  8121. 

'I'o  i)ro(luco  1,000  calorios  in  the  form  of  milk  from  a good  cow  2 !)  lb.  of  starcli 
equivalent  must  be  fed  to  the  cow.  d’lie  corresponding  (piantitics  are  for  i)ig-meat, 
;i()  11). ; for  veal  or  milk  from  a bad  cow,  4-7  lb. ; for  mutton,  5-3  lb. ; for  eggs  and  ‘ baby’ 
beef,  7-0  lb.;  for  steer  beef,  9 lb.  (Cd.  8121,  p.  27.) 
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of  feeding-stuffs.  Those  parts  of  the  policy  that  lay  in  the  control 
of  the  Government  were  substantially  achieved.  Those  that  in- 
volved a change  of  farming  habits — such  as  the  killing  off  of  cattle 
or  the  substitution  of  veal  and  baby  beef  for  steer  beef — were  not 
achieved.  On  this  flank  the  breadstuff's  j)olicy  shattered  against 
the  immovable  conservatism  of  farmers;  the  failure  led  in  due 
course  to  the  feeding- stuff  crisis  of  the  autumn  of  1918. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  breadstuffs  policy,  on  the  ])Ositive  side 
of  maintaining  the  supply  of  cereals  and  reserving  them  for  con- 
sumption as  humanfood,  was  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Wheat  Supplies,  appointed  on  lOth  October  1916.  After  ])resent- 
ing  its  ‘First  Report’  on  81st  August  1921  and  ceasing  its  active 
work,  it  was  reapjjointed  with  new  terms  of  reference  on  9th 
December  1921  for  purposes  of  liquidation.  This  task  took  three 
and  a half  years;  the  Commission  presented  its  Second  Report  and 
passed  finally  out  of  existence  in  July  1925. 

The  form  of  a])pointment,  by  Royal  Warrant,  and  the  original 
terms  of  reference  followed  exactly  the  precedent  set  by  the  older 
Commission  on  Sugar  Supjjlies.  The  new  Commission  was  ‘to  in- 
cjuire  into  the  supjjly  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  Fruited  Kingdom; 
to  purchase,  sell  and  control  the  delivery  of  wheat  and  flour  on  be- 
half of  Ilis  ^Majesty’s  Government;  and  generally  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  desirable  for  maintaining  the  supply’. 

Executive  power  was  thus  entrusted  to  a body  not  subject  to 
any  ^Minister  of  the  Crown  and  not  automatically  subject  to  Parlia- 
mentary control.  Connexion  with  the  Ministry  and  with  Parlia- 
ment was  secured,  at  the  outset,  by  the  ap])ointment  as  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Ralcarres,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Though  with  the 
fall  of  the  first  coalition  Government  in  December  1916,  Lord  Craw- 
ford ceased  to  be  a Minister,  he  remained  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion throughout  its  career  from  1916  to  1925.  Three  other  original 
members  of  the  Commission  out  of  eight — Sir  George  Saltmarsh, 
Sir  Thomas  Royden,  and  Fir.  Oswald  Robinson — remained  to  sign 
its  First  Report  in  1921.  Two  others  who  during  its  first  and  most 
critical  years  had  taken  the  most  })rominent  ])art  in  its  work — Sir 
Alan  Anderson,  the  first  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
Sir  John  Beale,  the  Chairman  of  the  Wheat  Executive — resigned 
for  other  duties  towards  the  end  of  1918.  One  other- — -Sir  Henry 
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Rew,  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Roard  of  Agricnltnre  and 
under  Lord  Devonport  Ferinanent  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  formed  for  a time  a link  between  the  Commission  and  tlie  two 
departments  with  which  it  was  most  closely  concerned.  The  last 
three  Food  Controllers — Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  Mr.  (L  II.  Roberts,  and 
.Air.  C.  \.  AIcCnrdy-  were  successive  Dejjuty-C'hairmen  of  the 
('ommission. 

d’he  establishment  of  the  Wheat  ('ommission  was  much  the 
most  important  stej)  in  the  movement  towards  food  control  during 
the  last  months  of  1916,  which  has  been  described  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  The  ('ommission  was  in  charge  of  the  {)rincipal  food.stuff 
before  any  b'ood  Controller  was  apj)ointed  and  survived  by  months 
of  active  work  and  by  years  of  formal  existence  the  last  of  the  five 
(Controllers.  Its  relation  to  those  Controllers  and  to  the  Ministry 
of  h'ood  was  complicated  and  at  times  delicate. 

k'niinally  the  Wheat  Commission,  like  the  Sugar  Commission, 
was  an  independent  body  deriving  powers  direct  from  the  Crown 
under  Royal  wan-ant.  The  Food  Controller  could  not  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  (Commission  within  the  terms  of  its  reference.  He  could 
enforce  his  will  in  the  last  resort  only  by  advising  the  Government 
to  dissolve  the  Commission;  in  the  one  case  of  serious  disagreement, 
during  the  summer  of  1918,  when  this  coui'se  was  foreshadowed, 
the  threat  recoiled  on  the  Food  Controller. 

\'et  with  formal  independence  and  ))ossibility  of  ultimate  revolt 
and  trial  of  sti-ength,  went  a generally  acknowledged  suzerainty  of 
the  h'ood  (Conti'oller.  This  rested  partly  upon  his  responsibility  to 
the  couidry  for  all  food  questions  and  })artly  on  his  j)ower  of  making 
statutory  orders.  The  Food  Controller  or  some  one  deputed  by  him, 
and  no  one  else,  could  answer  for  the  Commission  in  Parliament;  he 
was  its  champion  at  t he  War  Cabinet.  The  k’ood  Controller,  and  no 
one  else,  could  make  binding  orders  as  to  food  under  the  Defence  of 
the  Real  m Act.  The  Wheat  Commission  was  essentially  a trading 
concern;  it  could  buy,  sell,  and  distribute  wheat  and  Hour;  it  could 
not  ol  its  own  force  take  over  the  Hour  mills,  or  regulate  the  manu- 
iact  lU'eof  tloui‘,or  limit  the  uses  to  which  various  cereals  could  be  put. 

'I'hese  two  functions,  of  trading  and  of  regulation,  in  fact  hang 
(;losely  together.  A practical  solution  was  found  by  making  the 
\\  heat  ('ommission  the  executive  of  the  k’ood  Controller  for  regula- 
tion  of  cereals.  'I'he  (’ommission  became  the  ‘(’ereals  Division’  of 
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the  ^Ministry  of  Food;  its  Vice-Chairman  or  some  other  important 
member  was  also  an  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  ^linistry,  respon- 
sible to  the  Controller  for  the  administration  of  the  statutory  orders 
affecting  cereals.  In  this  respect  the  Wheat  Commission  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  even  more  than  did  the  tax- 
less important  Sugar  Commission;  the  latter  kept  strictly  to  its 
terms  of  reference;  sugar  distribution  was  dealt  with  by  a separate 
branch. 

The  formal  independence  of  the  Wheat  Commission  remained 
as  a source  of  weakness  and  internal  strain  in  the  machinei’y  of  food 
control.  Acute  differences  developed  in  the  sumixier  of  1918  on 
three  separate  issues — on  the  control  of  the  Coixnxxission’s  accounts, 
on  the  organization  of  baking,  and  on  the  representation  of  Rritain 
on  the  inter-allied  ‘Committee  of  Representatives’.  The  House 
of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure,  in  a 
report  presented  during  August,  after  criticizing  severely  the 
state  of  the  Commission’s  accouixts,  concluded  that  it  was  ‘impera- 
tive that  the  Wheat  Commission  should  be  carried  on  as  a definite 
division  of  the  i\Iinisti’y  of  Food’.^  The  Commission,  however, 
enjoying  great  prestige  with  the  Food  Controllers  of  the  Allies  and 
with  the  War  Cabinet,  proved  strong  enough  to  beat  off  this  attack. 
The  ultimate  solution  of  the  internal  dispute  was  rather  the  con- 
verse one  of  that  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee.  On  all 
the  points  at  issue  the  views  of  the  Wheat  Commission  aixd  not  the 
views  at  first  exjxressed  by  the  Food  Controller,  were  those  that 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Com- 
mission became  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  ^Ministry  for  the 
thiee  months  between  September  and  December  1918. 

Though,  however,  the  indejxendence  of  the  Wheat  Commission 
was  on  balance  a source  of  weakness,-  it  had  some  compensations. 
Tlie  Commission  had  under  Lord  Devonport  more  freedom  to 
develo})  than  it  would  then  have  had  as  an  iixtegral  part  of  the 
Ministry;  its  personnel  changed  less  rapidly  than  did  the  Food  Con- 
trollers and  their  Secretaries,  Parliamentai-y  or  Permanent;  its 
independence  was  extremely  convenient  aixd  most  emjxhasized  in 
dealing  with  the  Allies. 

* Eiglith  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  for  1918  (111),  § 45. 

- The  Wheat  Commis-sioners  themselves  observe  in  their  Report:  'were  a war  crisis 
to  recur,  we  should  not  recommend  that  this  branch  of  food  control  should  be  detached 
from  a central  Ministry’.  (§  6,  Cd.  1544  of  1921.) 
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In  this  spliere  of  international  relations  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission’s work  was  greatly  enlarged,  soon  after  its  ajjpoint- 
rnent.  The  need  for  inter-allied  co-operation  to  avoid  competitive 
buying  of  wheat,  had  been  learned  from  the  limited  experience  of 
1915X  'riie  lesson  was  apj)lied  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Wheat 
Commission.  As  the  result  of  a conference  of  allied  representatives 
held  in  Paris  on  15th  and  16th  November  1926  there  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  on  29th  November  by  M.  Clementel  for  France,  Signor 
Raineri  for  Italy,  and  iMr.  Runciman  for  Rritain,  the  famous  Wheat 
Executive  Agreement.  The  first  clause  of  this  laid  it  down  that 
‘the  Allies  will  work  together:  (a)  To  control  various  cereals  which 
they  may  decide  to  schedule  as  necessity  arises,  (b)  To  purchase 
in  other  countries  and  import  to  their  own  country  the  cereals 
scheduled  ’.  The  third  clause  constituted  a ‘ Wheat  Executive  ’,  con- 
sisting of  one  representative  each  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Royal 
Wheat  Commission,  to  operate  ‘so  far  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  a 
commercial  firm’,  and  with  full  powers  ‘subject  to  the  limits  and 
condifions  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  representa- 
tives by  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Rritain  respectively  ...  to  meet 
the  re([uirements  of  the  Allies  by  the  purchase  and  allocation  of  the 
scheduled  cereals  and  to  ari  ange  transport  of  such  cereals  ’. 

d’liere  was  thus  formed  a partnership  between  the  three  prin- 
cipal Euro{)ean  Allies  for  the  importation  of  wheat,  which  was 
scheduled  in  tlie  agreement  itself,  and  of  other  cereals,  which  could 
be  scheduled  l)y  the  Wheat  Executive  and  were  in  fact  all  schedvded 
sooner  or  latei-.  The  Wheat  Executive  made  a programme  of  the 
reciuirements  of  each  Ally,  and  met  those  re([uirements  by  purchas- 
ing as  and  where  it  most  conveniently  could  for  the  Allies  as  a whole. 
Ivich  partner  was  res))onsible  for  providing  finance  for  ])urchases 
allocated  to  him,  and  ships  to  cover  his  share  of  the  total  })urchases, 
but  the  Wheat  Executive  was  able  to  treat  all  ships  supplied  for 
wheat  service  by  any  partner  as  a single  fleet,  using  each  ship  to  the 
best  advantage  irrespective  of  which  partner  had  supplied  it. 

In  the  complete  and  ecpial  partnership  thus  formed  between 
!•' ranee,  Italy,  and  Rritain,  every  special  advantage  of  one  member 
was  sacrificed  to  the  common  advantage  of  all.  The  actual  instru- 
ment for  carrying  out  this  agreement  was  Rritish — the  Royal  Wheat 
('ommission.  'I’he  agreement  provided  that  the  Executive  should 

■ Sec  pj).  14-15. 
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have  its  seat  in  London;  that  the  Transport  Department  of  the 
Britisli  Admiralty — afterwards  the  ^Ministry  of  Shipping — shonld 
be  asked  to  charge  itself  with  the  executive  work  of  wheat  trans- 
port ; that  in  the  absence  of  special  arrangement  to  the  contrary, 
j)ayment  for  wheat  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
British  Government  and  recovered  later  from  the  Ally  concerned. 
Later^ — on  1st  January  1917 — the  Wheat  Commission  was  formally 
entrusted  with  executive  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  jnir- 
chase  and  transjiort  programme  for  France  and  Italy;  it  became 
the  overseas  agency  for  these  two  countries  as  completely  as  for  its 
own  country.  The  name  ‘Wheat  Executive’  became  thus  almost 
a misnomer;  the  true  executive  was  the  British  Wheat  Commission. 
The  ‘Wheat  Executive’  was  the  cereal  council  of  the  Allies,  laying 
down  a common  policy  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Wheat  Commission 
with  its  world-wide  organization. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Wheat  Executive  and  its  agent  the 
Wheat  Commission  were  not  confined  to  the  three  great  powers 
that  formed  it.  or  even  to  the  limits  of  the  alliance  against  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  A})ril  1917  Greece,  and  soon  after,  Portugal  was 
added:  in  August  the  Executive  began  to  assist  Belgium.  By  1918 
most  European  neutrals,  if  they  wished  to  live,  had  to  join  the 
cereal  partnership,  with  its  mastery  of  the  world’s  breadstuffs  and 
their  means  of  transport;  the  Wheat  Executive  became  virtually 
responsible  for  the  overseas  cereal  sup])lies  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Ilolland,  Iceland,  and  Switzerland.  A table  appended  to  the  report 
of  the  Wheat  Commission  gives  the  quantities  of  cereals  supplied  by 
the  Wheat  Executive  to  sixteen  sejiarate  countries,  apart  from 
British  jiossessions  such  as  India,  Egv])t,  i\Ialta,  Gibi’altar,  and 
iMauritius.i  ‘World-wide  supply  and  international  distribution; 
unity  of  control  from  the  producing  market  to  the  final  destination; 
upon  these  fundamental  principles  the  executive  authority  of  the 
instrument  was  based.’  - 

§ 2.  Importation  and  Maintenance  of  Supply 

The  jnimary  duty  of  the  Wheat  Commission  was  to  maintain 
the  supj)ly  of  breadstuffs  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  four-fifths 
of  the  breadstuffs  normally  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  come 
from  overseas,  and  since  the  possibilities  of  increased  production  at 

‘ Op.  cit.,  Appendi.x  38,  p.  78.  ® Op.  cit.,  § 05. 
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home  in  war  time  were  limited,  maintenance  of  su[)ply  was  essenti- 
ally a problem  of  securing  ini])orts.  The  means  adopted  was  that 
of  taking  over  importation  and  stoj)j)ing  private  trade  altogether, 
first  in  wheat,  then  in  other  cereals  and  similar  foodstuffs,  then  in 
flour. 

The  \\  heat  Commission  on  aj)pointment  took  over  the  reserve 
accumulated  by  the  (irain  Supplies  Committee ^ and  notified  the 
grain  trade  that  all  future  importation  of  wheat  would  he  by  the 
Commission;  the  imj)orters  were  made  government  selling  agents 
in  proportion  to  their  formei-  trade  at  a fixed  rate  of  l emuneration.- 
A coi'responding  notice  was  issued  as  to  flour  which  also  came 
within  the  ('ommission’s  reference,  but  this  was  withdrawn  at  once 
as  ])remature;  flour  im])oi  ts  remained  free  till  zVpril  1917,  when  the 
flour  mills  themselves  were  taken  over  and  the  extraction  and 
mixture  of  flour  as  well  as  its  importation  were  brought  under 
stringent  regulation. 

In  respect  to  flour,  the  Commission  thus  postponed  for  six 
months  the  full  execution  of  its  original  terms  of  reference;  in  other 
respects  it  veiy  soon  went  beyond  them.  It  became  appaient  al- 
most immediately  ‘that  the  relation  between  different  cereals  was 
so  intimate  and  that  the  exclusion  of  one  commodity  reacted  so 
(piickly  on  the  inclusion  of  another,  that  the  ultimate  conti’ol  of  all 
cereals  was  unavoidable’.  ^VithIn  three  weeks  of  the  aj)pointment 
of  the  Commission  to  deal  with  wheat  and  floui',  its  powers  were 
formally  extended  to  include  ‘other  grains’;  under  these  powers,  it 
took  over  successively  the  importation  of  maize  and  rice  in  January 
1917,  of  barley  early  in  May,  and  of  oats  on  1st  September.^  The 
(4)inmission  could  not  stop  even  at  control  of  all  grains.  On  25th 
April  1917  its  terms  (jf  reference  were  again  widened  by  Royal 
Warrant,  to  cover  the  suj)ply  ‘of  wheat  and  all  other  cereals  and 
the  products  thereof,  of  all  pulses  and  the  products  thereof  and 
farina,  and  of  all  substitutes  for  any  such  grain,  pulse  or  products 
thereof;’  all  peas,  beans,  and  pulse  ariiving  from  May  onwards 

' S('c  pp.  14-K). 

• 'riicrc  was  no  formal  proIiil)ition  of  wheat  imports  at  this  time,  as  the  terms  of 
appointment  of  I'overnmeiit  agents  and  other  eirenmstanees  (in  particular  f'overnmi'nt 
control  of  tonnaf'c)  made  it  unnecessary.  Later,  when  tonnaj'e  was  released  after  the 
Armistice,  the  need  of  a formal  prohihition  was  felt  and  was  supplieil  hy  an  order. 

■'  I'rom  ftlay  to  September  I!)I7  importation  of  oats,  thouf'li  alnsidy  formally  within 
8Coj)e  of  the  Wheat  Commission,  had  been  undertaken  by  a .separate  Oats  Control  Com- 
mittee appointed  on  14th  May  l>y  Lord  Devonport. 
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were  requisitioned  by  the  Food  Controller  and  handed  over  to  the 
Commission. 

To  carry  out  this  work  of  importation,  the  Commission  required 
an  enormous  overseas  organization.  Standing  agencies  were  estab- 
lished in  all  the  main  export  markets;  four  members  of  the  Com- 
mission proceeded  abroad — two  to  North  America,  one  to  South 
America,  and  one  to  Australia — to  act  as  ‘ Resident  Commissioners’ 
there  and  to  construct  and  take  charge  of  the  agencies  required.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were  two  ‘ Wheat  Export  Companies’ 
incorporated  under  local  law,  purchasing  through  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrations of  those  two  countries.  In  the  Argentine  was  the 
‘Comision  Interaliada  para  la  com])ia  de  Cereales’  with  a subordi- 
nate agency  for  LTruguay  in  IMonte  Video ; in  these  neutral  countries 
purchases  were  made,  not  through  the  Government,  but  through 
ordinary  trade  channels.  In  Australia  the  whole  crop  was  controlled 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  which  in  turn  sold  large  blocks 
to  the  Commission,  through  its  resident  commissioner.  In  India 
the  Government — in  the  interests  of  local  consumers — limited  ex- 
port to  sj)ecified  quantities  and  appointed  a ‘Wheat  Commissioner’ 
who  acted  as  corresjmndent  of  the  Commission  in  Britain,  actual 
purchases  being  carried  out  through  trade  channels  subject  to  his 
supervision.  In  South  Afiica  an  official  of  the  LTnion  Government 
acted  as  re})resentative  of  the  Commission.  Apart  from  these 
countries  in  which  a regular  agency  was  needed,  occasional  pur- 
chases were  made  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  including  East 
Africa,  IMadagascar,  Chili,  Peru,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  China, 
Japan,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

In  determining  the  scale  of  its  imports,  the  Commission  laid 
down  for  itself  the  principle  of  being  able  to  meet  in  full  all  demands 
for  human  consumption,  while  maintaining  a reserve  for  emergencies. 
The  demand  for  wheat  as  such  was  reduced,  both  by  prohibiting  or 
limiting  its  use  and  that  of  other  cereals  for  purposes  other  than 
human  food,  and  by  altering  the  character  of  flour  through  length- 
ened extraction  or  ‘ dilution’.  Whatever  the  demand  as  so  reduced 
might  be,  the  Commission  was  always  }>repared  to  meet  it  in  full  and 
at  once.  The  })ublic  might  be  urged  to  avoid  all  waste  and  to  eat  as 
little  as  possible;  they  should  not  be  forcibly  prevented  from  having 
as  much  as  they  wanted  and  could  pay  foi’.  A sufficiency  of  bread 
should  always  be  available  to  make  up  for  shortage  of  other  foods. 
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This  policy  the  Conitnission,  witli  the  advantage  of  an  early 
start  and  hacked  by  effective  priorities  for  tonnage  and  finance,  ])iit 
substantially  into  practice.  In  Rritain,  and  in  Britain  alone  of  the 
principal  countries  in  hiurope,  the  consumption  of  breadstuffs 
throughout  the  war  remained  unrestricted  by  any  form  of  rationing. 
The  nature  of  this  achievement  and  the  difticulties  to  be  overcome 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  two  tnost  critical  })eriods  in 
the  Commission’s  career,  the  springs  of  1917  and  of  1918  res{)ec- 
tively. 

The  earlier  crisis  cannot  be  better  portrayed  than  in  the  Com- 
mission’s own  words.  ‘\Ve  may  summarize  a particularly  ditlicult 
phase  of  our  work  by  saying  that  in  the  spring  of  1917  our  Austra- 
lian holdings  were  nnobtainable,  at  a time  when  the  North  American 
harvest  was  short,  when  the  ])revious  Ai’gentine  harvest  had  proved 
a failure,  when  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  had  cut  off  large  and 
convenient  markets,  and  iinally  at  a moment  when  the  French  and 
Italian  harvests  showed  an  aggregate  deficiency  of  5,8()0,()()0  tons 
on  their  aveiage  of  1909  to  1918.’  ^ In  March  the  proportion  of  all 
cargoes  lost  by  submarines  reached  its  highest  point,-  and  by  the 
beginning  of  May  stocks  fell  to  their  lowest  ])oint — 1,008,000  tons 
of  wheat  and  flour  reckoned  as  wheat,  compared  with  1,440,000 
tons  a yeai-  before  and  1,544,000  a year  later.^  In  the  same  month 
the  War  Cabinet,  recognizing  that  maintenance  of  supj)ly  implied 
a l eserve  for  unforeseen  emergencies,  had  ap])roved  in  j)rinciple,  as 
the  minimum  stock  to  be  aimed  at,  sufficient  for  thirteen  weeks’ 
consumplion.  Nothing  like  this  could  then  be  realized,  and  in  April 
the  Cabinet  all  but  reached  the  point  of  allowing  the  Food  Controller 
to  establish  the  machinery  of  bread  rationing.  But  the  danger  was 
already  on  the  point  of  j)assing.  The  ])urchases  made  and  the 

■ Op.  fit.,  § 32. 

- 12-3  per  o(^it.  out  of  452,!tl3  ton.s  at  risk.  Tlie  liigliest  totals  lo.st  were  in  June  (91,227 
out  of  820,451  tons,  or  !)  ‘J  per  cent.)  and  July  (03,305  out  of  1,040,842  tons,  or  5-7  per 
cent.).  From  NovemOer  1910  to  the  end  of  hostilities  the  total  wheat  and  flour  lost  in 
this  way  was  533,75!)  tons  out  of  12,052,080  at  risk,  or  4 0 per  cent.  This  was  a much 
more  favourable  experience  than  befell  sugar.  Op.  cit.,  Appendix  10,  p.  37. 

' The  stock  estimates  are  taken  from  the  Ministry  of  Food  Returns  (as  summarize<l 
in  Statistical  Appendix  XVI),  covering  by  estimate  stocks  in  bakers’  shops  and  on  farms, 
as  well  as  the  stocks  in  port  granaries,  warehouses,  and  mills,  which  alone  ajipear  in  the 
lal)le  given  as  App(uidix  13  to  the  Rej)ort  of  the  Wheat  Commission.  1,003,000  tons  on 
1st  .May  would  represent  8-8  weeks’  consumption.  In  the  Wheat  Commission  table  the 
stock  at  that  date  is  put  at  5-7  weeks’  consurnj)tion  (5  wcieks  and  4 days).  The  differ- 
ence presumably  represents  the  stock  in  bakers’  shops  and  on  farms. 
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action  taken  by  the  Coininisfsion  in  the  first  months  of  the  year 
be  gan  to  bear  fruit.  In  the  next  three  months  ])lienomenally  large 
ini])orts  were  received,  and  at  1st  August  the  stock  of  wheat  and 
dour  had  increased  to  1,187, 000  tons,  instead  of  remaining,  as  in 
])revious  war  years,  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  IMay. 

'riie  saving  of  the  situation  was  due  to  su])])lies  from  North  and 
South  America.^  At  the  outset  of  their  work  in  October  191(5  the 
Commissioners  held  the  view  that  the  Australian  market,  though 
the  most  distant  in  the  world,  was  the  surest  in  respect  of  available 
supplies  - as  well  as  the  most  I’easonable  in  ])rice;  the  Government 
had  already  sought  safety  by  purchasing  the  whole  x\,ustralian  crop. 
Disillusionment  came  sj)eedily,  even  before  the  unrestricted  sub- 
marine. With  shrinking  tonnage  the  nearer  sources  of  supply  were 
seen  to  be  the  only  })ossible  ones.  ‘ In  January  1917  no  fewer  than 
sixty-three  ships  were  diverted  from  the  Australian  trij)  to  North 
Amei'ican  destinations,  thereby  adding  30  per  cent,  to  their  carry- 
ing cajjacity.’  ^ The  Australian  crops  continued  to  be  bought  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  liut  were  ])ractically  written  off  as  un- 
available. The  Resilient  Commissioner  in  Australia  became  per- 
force an  entomologist,  engaged  in  a desperate,  costly,  but  ultimately 
successful  struggle  against  the  grain  weevil  which  threatened  the 
ever  growing  stocks."* 

The  concentration  of  British  purchases  upon  the  nearer  market 
is  well  shown  by  a table  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Wheat  Com- 
mission.^ In  the  ten  years  1904-13  North  xVmerica  provided  39 
per  cent,  of  the  wheat  and  flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
Avhile  India  and  Australia  sent  25  per  cent.  In  the  five  war  years 
1914-18  North  America  sent  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  India 
and  Australia  12  per  cent. 

This  concentration  on  one  or  two  markets  produced  its  special 
croj)  of  difficulties.  The  railway  congestion  at  one  time  in  the  United 

‘ The  Argentine  Government  in  April  released  200,000  tons  for  export  on  condition 
that  it  shoukl  be  rejilaced  later  if  recjuired.  The  jiurchases  in  the  United  States  and 
C'anada  were  at  this  stage  made  in  the  ordinary  market,  since  fooil  control  was  not  yet 
established  there. 

“ Op.  cit.,  § 24.  ’ Op.  cit.,  § 14. 

^ About  £100,000  was  spent  on  plant  for  killing  the  weevils  by  heat,  since  chemicals 
tailed.  There  was  also  a plague  of  mice,  which  came  unexpectedly  to  an  abrupt  end. 
The  loss  to  the  Commission  by  damage,  after  making  allowance  for  outlay  upon  com- 
bating the  ])ests,  only  amounted  to  about  a penny  per  bushel  over  the  total  contract 
quantity.  ()p.  cit.,  ij  15. 

’ Uj).  lit.,  .\p{)endix  15,  p.  43.  Cp.  the  figures  for  1913  and  1918  in  chap.  Vll  below. 
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States  was  notorious.  The  blizzard  which  lasted  through  most  of 
January  1918  blocked  New  York  harbour  with  ice  and  with  150 
allied  sliips  imprisoned  for  lack  of  bunker  coal.  Exports  from  the 
.\rgentine  were  recuirently  held  u{)  by  labour  disputes.  Finally, 
concentration  on  one  market  meant  depreciating  one  particular  ex- 
change; the  J'reasury  from  time  to  time  had  to  forbid  all  purchases 
while  financial  troubles  were  being  adjusted.  The  difficulties  of  the 
Wheat  (’commission  in  this  respect,  however,  were  trifling  compared 
with  the  troubles  of  those  who  sought  to  buy  other  and  rightly  less 
favoured  foodstuffs. ^ 

'I'he  Rritish  harvest  of  1917  proved  materially  larger  than  that 
of  191f).  With  this  and  the  large  stocks  already  accumidated,  it 
was  ])ossible  to  allow  cereal  im])orts  during  the  latter  part  of  1917 
to  fall  off  materially.  With  the  beginning  of  1918,  however,  some- 
Ihing  like  the  crisis  of  1917  arose  again.  During  June  and  July 
of  the  earlier  year  Lord  Rhondda,  at  the  re([uest  of  Mr.  Hoover,  had 
more  than  once  given  emphatic  public  ex{)ression  to  his  anxieties 
about  Rritish  food  su{)})ly  and  its  dependence  on  American  aid;  the 
design  was  to  put  steam  behind  the  Food  Administration  Rill  in 
Congress  and  i\Ir.  Hoover’s  laojected  ‘conservation  campaign’  in 
the  country.  'I’his  cani[)aign  amongst  the  consumers  of  meat, 
backed  by  a promise  of  high  prices  to  the  producers,  was  directed  to 
producing  and  did  by  the  end  of  the  year  j)ioduce  an  enormous 
surplus  of  meat,  bacon,  and  lard  seeking  an  outlet  in  Europe.  Thei'e 
ensued  at  the  same  time  an  unfortunate  deficiency  of  cereals,  pre- 
sumably due  to  some  extent  at  least  to  increased  use  of  cereals  in 
America  both  by  consmners  who  gave  up  meat,  and  by  producers 
who  were  feeding  pigs  for  Euro])e.  The  European  Allies  found  their 
prospective  wheat  imports,  which  had  now  to  be  drawn  almost 
wholly  from  North  America,  critically  inadequate;  Lord  Rhondda 
and  his  fellow  h'ood  Controllers  began  to  exj)ress  anxiety  in  earnest. 
I'’rom  December  1917  onwards  a crescendo  of  re])resentations  from 
Euro])e  to  America  as  to  the  need  of  breadstuffs,  crossed  a series  of 
cables  from  America  to  Euroj)e  pressing  upon  the  Allies  meat  and 
bacon  and  lard  and  bacon  and  yet  more  bacon. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  an  Inter- Allied  Conference  at 
Raris  a{)])roved  recommendations  of  the  Wheat  Executive  as  to  the 

‘ See  Re[)ort  of  Wheat  Conunissioii,  Appendix  II,  and  compare  the  experiences  of 
l)acon  and  dried  fruit  set  out  in  chap.  VI U below. 
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imperative  need  of  more  wheat ; a few  days  later  came  IMr.  Hoover’s 
first  mention  of  an  ‘ unexpected  sin  plus  ’ of  meat.  Ry  the  first  week 
of  January  Mr.  Hoover  cabled  of  his  ‘storage  full  of  frozen  meat’ 
and  of  millions  of  pounds  of  ])ork  j)rodncts  that  he  could  spare;  in 
the  next  week  he  heard  from  Lord  Rhondda: 

‘Unless  you  are  able  to  send  the  .Allies  at  least  seventy-five  million 
bushels  of  wheat  over  and  above  what  you  have  exported  up  to  .January 
first  and  in  addition  to  the  total  exportable  surjilus  from  Canada  I cannot  take 
the  responsiblity  of  assuring  our  peojile  that  there  will  be  food  enough  to  win 
the  war.  Imiierative  necessity  compels  me  to  cable  you  in  this  lilunt  way  . . . 

Since  this  produced  no  immediate  effect,  on  Jlst  January 
Europe  brought  its  Prime  [Ministers  to  bear,  by  a direct  cablegram 
from  Versailles  to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

‘ It  is  our  deliberate  conviction  that  food  shortage  wdth  its  effect  on  the 
moral  of  the  population  which  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
breakdown  of  Russia,  is  the  greatest  danger  at  present  threatening  each  of 
the  European  Allies.’ 

[Mr.  Hoover  replied  with  fairy  story  figures  of  bacon  (450,000 
tons — more  than  a whole  year’s  average  exjiort — would  be  available 
for  shijiment  in  [March  and  Ajiril  alone),  and  an  incpiiry  (6th  Feb- 
ruary) as  to  whether  brewing  could  not  be  stopped  entirely  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  own  breadstuff  position  was  exceedingly 
serious;  America’s  stock  would  be  exhausted  by  the  new  harvest 
and  he  did  not  see  why  Euro])e  should  seek  to  carry  over  a large 
reserve.  At  last  in  [March  the  two  parties  got  down  to  figures  as  to 
actual  consumption  and  requirements;  to  pressure,  persuasion,  or 
reason  [Mr.  Hoover  gracefully  yielded.  Ry  the  end  of  the  month  he 
was  able  to  announce,  and  Lord  Rhondda  acknowledged  gratefully, 
new  restrictions  on  cereal  consumption  in  America  and  the  prosjject 
of  increased  exports.  Earlier  in  [March,  Lord  Rhondda  had  been 
able  to  assure  [Mr.  Hoover  that  no  more  barley  would  be  malted.^ 
The  crisis  ended  suddenly  in  April;  the  shadow  of  bread  rationing 
which  had  approached  once  more  was  sent  back  to  limbo ; Europe  got 
her  bread-stuffs.-  She  also,  as  is  told  later,  took  the  proffered  bacon. 

1 The  formal  prohibition  of  further  malting  as  from  1st  March  1918  did  not  in  fact 
make  much  difference,  since  enough  had  already  been  malted  to  make  the  restricted 
quantity  of  beer  that  might  be  brewed.  (Cd.  8974  of  1!)18.) 

^ Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  wheat  and  flour  (as  wheat),  which  had  aver- 
aged 250,000  tons  a month  from  October  to  March,  averaged  477,000  from  April  to  June. 
Stocks,  which  had  never  fallen  below  1,513,000  on  1st  April  (nearly  half  as  much  again 
as  the  1917  minimum),  rose  to  1,714,000  on  1st  July. 
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§ 5.  Conservation. 

Next,  to  importation  as  a means  of  maintaining  supply  has  to  be 
ranked  conservation,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  most  economic  use  of  sup])lies 
foi-  tlie  purpose  of  maintaining  the  life  and  health  of  the  population. 
In  respect  of  cereals,  conservation  was  effected  in  two  principal 
ways — diversion  of  grain  from  animal  to  human  consumption,  and 
restriction  of  brewing,  distilling,  and  industrial  use  of  grain.  To  the 
second  of  these,  as  has  been  seen,  great  prominence  was  given  by 
Mr,  Hoover  in  his  discussion  with  the  Allies  during  the  winter  of 
1917-18.  A third  group  of  measures,  aimed  by  Lord  Devon- 
j)ort  at  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  ty))ified  by  the  Bread 
Order  and  the  Cake  and  Pastry  Order,  calls  only  for  passing 
mention.!  Their  value,  if  any,  was  in  making  people  uncomfoit- 
able  so  that  they  treated  the  ])roblem  of  food  seriously.  Their 
effect  was  on  the  whole  harmful  to  the  credit  of  food  control  undei’ 
Lord  Devonport.  They  were  left  untouched  by  Lord  Rhondda, 
but  sank  into  the  background  as  more  serious  measures  occupied 
the  stage. 

Diversion  of  grain  from  animal  to  human  consumption  was 
effected  in  the  war  on  a very  large  scale,  partly  by  direct  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  rice,  and  certain  minor  cereals 
for  any  use  other  than  human  food,  and  partly  by  changes  in  the 
manufacture  of  ilour.  The  former  is  dealt  with  below  in  the  section 
on  the  control  of  home  crops.  The  latter  involved  on  the  one  hand 
lengthened  extraction  of  tlour  from  wheat,  and  on  the  other  hand 
dilution  of  the  wheaten  tlour  so  extracted  by  mixing  it  with  Hour 
from  other  grains,  in  j)articular  barley  and  maize.  Abundance  of 
j)otatoes  in  the  latter  jiart  of  1917  led  to  their  use  also  in  making 
bi  ead;  but  as  this  mixture  was  usually  made  at  a later  stage — ^by 
the  baker  rather  than  the  miller — and  was  not  strictly  a diversion 
to  human  consuinjdion  of  food  usually  eaten  by  animals,  it  stands 
on  a different  footing. 

The  tirst  step  in  lengthening  the  extraction  of  tlour,  taken  by 
the  Board  of  'frade  in  November  1916,  has  already  been  recorded. - 
Wher  eas  normally  70  j>er  cent,  of  the  wheat  berry  is  consumed  by 
human  beings  as  Hour,  and  !30  per  cent,  by  animals  as  offals,  in 
future  those  percentages  were  to  be  70  and  24  respectively;  the 


‘ See  p.  :55. 


^ p.  30. 
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])i’ocess  of  cutting  down  fecding-stuffs  to  increase  food  was  begun. 
The  new  ])ercentages  still  left  it  ])ossible  for  millers  to  market  a 
Hour  producing  white  bread  and  to  compete  with  one  another  in 
the  prized  quality  of  whiteness.  Step  by  step  the  extraction  was 
lengthened  and  admixture  of  Hour  from  other  grains  was  recpiired, 
till  whiteness  vanished  and  ‘(t.  R.  Hour’  and  ‘war  bread’  were 
established. 

At  first  each  such  change  in  the  composition  of  Hour  involved 
a fresh  statutory  order  or  formal  direction  under  such  order.^  In 
A])i'il  procedure  was  siiu])lified;  power  to  bring  about,  without  fric- 
tion, delay,  or  injustice,  the  maximum  extraction  or  dilution  that  the 
state  of  siij)plies  might  demand  was  secured  to  the  Food  Controller 
by  a single  order  giving  him  possession  of  the  Hour  mills. 

On  20th  A])ril  1917  all  the  larger  Hour  mills  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  is  all  those  with  a weekly  output  capacity  of  five 
sacks  or  more,  were  taken  over  by  the  Food  Controller;  hence- 
forward they  wei'e  administered  on  Government  account  by  their 
former  owners  with  a guarantee  of  pre-war  profits.  The  smaller 
mills  were  taken  over  in  Lord  Rhondda’s  time  by  an  order  of  31st 
July.  The  manufacture  of  Hour  became  a government  monopoly. 

In  accordance  with  the  ])ractice  of  the  time,  the  control  of 
the  Hour  mills  was  at  first  entrusted  by  I^ord  Devoii])ort  to  an 
independent  committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord  St. 
Davids,  having  no  organic  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  Min- 
istry. The  Committee  was  from  the  first  rather  shadowy  and 
soon  faded  away,  leaving  the  business  in  the  firm  and  capable 
hands  of  the  Wheat  Commission  which  established  a Flour  Mills 
Committee. 


* The  main  stages  prior  to  taking  over  of  the  flour  mills  on  30th  April  1917  were  as 
follows:  The  two  Board  of  Trade  orflers  (of  20th  November  and  12th  December  1916) 
raising  the  milling  percentage  to  about  76  were  extended  by  an  order  of  11th  January 
1917,  which  required  millers  as  from  29th  January  at  their  option  either  to  extract  a 
further  5 per  cent,  from  wheat  or  add  5 per  cent,  of  flour  derived  from  barley,  rice, 
or  oats;  they  might  if  they  wished  add  another  5 per  cent.,  making  10  per  cent,  in  all, 
of  lengtheiK'd  extraction  or  dilution.  By  an  order  of  24th  February  1917,  applying  as 
from  12th  March,  extraction  up  to  about  81  per  cent,  and  admixture  of  a further  5 per 
cent,  were  madecomi)ulsory,  while  another  10  per  cent.,  making  15  per  cent,  of  admixture, 
w'as  allow'ed;  with  this  order  the  possibility  of  making  white  flour  definitely  ended  and 
dilution  also  became  compulsory  for  the  first  time.  By  an  Order  of  4th  April  1917, 
applying  as  from  10th  April,  the  percentage  of  compulsory  admixture  was  raised  from 
5 to  10  per  cent.,  and  that  of  voluntary  additional  admixture  from  10  per  cent,  to  15 
per  cent. 
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The  financial  arrangements  involved  in  the  taking  over  of  the 
mills  were  very  complicated,  and  the  actual  terms  made  were  oj)en 
to  criticism^  It  was  {pointed  out  later,  when  decontrol  was  under 
consideiation,  that  the  ‘guaranteed  pre-war  profit  to  millers  with- 
out regard  to  the  output  of  the  mills,  offers  no  incentive  to  efficient 
management  and  economical  working  and  presents  no  opportunity 
for  improvements  in  cpiality  or  reduction  in  ])rice’. 

Whether  or  not  any  different  agreement  for  i-emuneration  could 
then  have  been  made,  the  taking  over  of  the  mills  was  in  itself 
essential.  It  ])roved  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  cereal  administra- 
tion, and  served  directly  three  imj)ortant  purposes.  It  brouglit  the 
process  of  manufacturing  flour  into  the  hands  of  the  Government; 
it  gave  the  Government  effective  though  indirect  control  of  the 
home  cro])s,  and  enabled  them  to  guarantee  a price  and  market  to 
the  farmers;  it  sim])litied  the  administration  of  the  bread  subsidy. 
I’he  last  two  of  these  purposes  are  dealt  with  in  succeeding  sections 
of  this  chapter.  The  first-named  })urpose,  whether  oi-  not  histori- 
cally the  main  motive  for  taking  over  the  mills  at  the  particular 
moment  when  this  was  done,'^  did  at  that  date  render  the  most  im- 
portant service. 

'Fhe  growing  interference  witli  the  business  of  millers  by  the 
successive  orders  as  to  manufacture  of  flour  and  bread  was  being 
felt  by  them  as  a hardshij);  the  fear  of  inflicting  hardship  hindered 
freedom  of  action  by  the  Ministry  of  Food.  The  taking  over  of  the 
mills  made  it  j)ossible  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  flour,  not 
by  statutoiy  orders  but  by  administrafive  instructions  to  the 
mills;  the  instructions  could  be  made  as  flexible  as  desired  and 
(•ould  be  adjusted  continuously  to  changing  circumstances,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  abundance  or  shortage  of  sujiplies,  but  also  the 


‘ The  agreement  was  not  actually  made  till  long  after  the  mills  had  been  taken  over. 
Its  terms  are  given  in  Ai)pendi.x  3 of  the  Report  of  the  Wheat  Commi.ssion.  Diflicult  as 
th(!  control  or  at  least  the  decontrol  of  mills  proved  ultimately  to  be,  both  would  prob- 
ably have  proved  much  harder  in  otiu>r  countries.  Here  the  taking  over  of  the  mills 
was  sim[)lified  hy  the  relatively  small  number  of  important  mills  and  the  concentration 
in  them  of  a large  proi)ortion  of  the  milling  activity.  The  number  of  mills  taken  over  by 
the  first  order  of  2()th  April  was  about  tiOO;  they  ground  about  80  per  cent,  of  all  flour 
made  in  the  country.  I'he  mills  taken  over  on  31st  .Inly  were  more  numerous,  but  even 
they  could  not  compare  with  the  thousands  of  small  mills  in  France  or  Germany. 

* 'I'he  driving  force  in  taking  over  the  flour  nulls  was  the  Wheat  tlommission;  the 
object  in  view  at  fhe  time  seems  to  have  been  ability  to  instruct  the  millers  to  buy  at  the 
statutory  j)rices  just  fixed  for  the  remains  of  the  l!)l(i  home  harvest  and  .so  save  im[)orts, 
even  more  than  ability  to  vaiy  the  composition  of  flour  more  simply. 
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quality  or  moisture  of  the  wheat  available  and  the  relations  of  one 
kind  of  grain  to  another.  Thus,  to  quote  an  instance  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Wheat  Commission  in  1921,  ‘the  rate  of  extraction  from 
Australian  Wheat  was  fixed  at  83  per  cent,  in  !May  1917,  raised  to 

86  })er  cent,  in  December,  further  raised  to  90  pei‘  cent,  in  January 
1918,  to  95  per  cent,  in  February,  and  ultimately  reduced  to  79  per 
cent,  in  February  of  this  year’.  The  prescribed  percentages  varied 
for  every  main  variety  of  wheat. 

The  Wheat  Commission,  acting  for  the  Food  Controller,  gave 
instructions  also  as  to  the  proportion  of  other  cereals  to  be  used  for 
admixture,  and  as  to  the  percentage  extraction  of  these  cereals.^ 
In  September  1917  the  j)ercentage  of  admixture  was  raised  to  a 
minimum  of  20  and  a maximum  of  30  (from  10  and  25  respectively 
under  the  order  of  4th  April),  and  in  March  1918,  to  a minimum  of 
30  and  a maximum  of  50,  though  in  practice  the  latter  figure  was 
never  reached. ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  for  the  period  immediately  following  con- 
trol of  the  flour  mills  any  figures  showing  the  actual  constitution  of 
flour;  the  instructions  to  the  mills  are  too  various  and  complicated. 
For  the  period  from  October  1917,  however,  to  June  1919  a table 
based  on  returns  from  the  princi])al  flour  mills  of  the  materials  used 
by  them  can  be  ])repared  and  is  printed  as  Table  XXXI  in  the 
Statistical  Appendix.  It  shows  the  percentage  of  extraction  rising 
steadily  from  78  in  October  1917  to  about  92  in  the  following  March 
and  April,  and  then  falling  slightly,  to  remain  nearly  steady  at  about 

87  or  88  till  the  end  of  hostilities.  The  early  part  of  the  rise  from 
October  represents  mainly  the  growing  confidence  of  the  Wheat 
Commission  in  its  ability  to  turn  out  flour  which  bakers  could  learn 
to  make  into  palatable  bread.  The  latter  part  of  the  rise  signalizes 
the  spring  crisis  of  1918,  which  is  marked  even  more  clearly  in  the 
percentage  of  admixture,  reaching  a maximum  of  nearly  33  in  June, 

* A typical  instruction  to  the  mills  in  June  1918,  fixing  the  percentage  extractions 
for  39  varieties  of  wheat  and  39  other  ‘permitted  cereals’  for  admixture,  is  given  in 
Apj)endix  16  in  the  Report  of  the  Wheat  Commission.  The  wheat  percentages  run  from 
76  for  ‘No.  6 Commercial  Manitoba’  to  91  for  choice  Bombay,  Australian,  and  one  or 
two  other  varieties.  The  other  percentages  run  from  50  for  home-grown  oats  other  than 
Scotch  to  100  for  rice  or  white  maize  semolina. 

“ The  mo.st  valuable  diluent  on  all  grounds  was  barley;  rice  was  excellent  in  itself, 
but  had  to  be  brought  from  a distant  source  by  a dangerous  journey;  oats  and  beans, 
though  wholesome,  were  unsatisfactory  as  diluents;  maize,  though  largely  used,  gave 
perhaps  most  trouble  of  all  to  millers,  bakers,  and  the  public.  But  for  the  Armistice,  the 
bread  of  1919  woidd  have  consisted  largely  of  potatoes. 
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but  fallinjy  rapidly  tliereafter.  By  tlie  middle  of  1919,  when  the  table 
ends,  the  country  had  j)ractically  returned  to  j)ure  wheaten  Hour 
and  to  white  bread,  with  extraction  under  76,  though  still  above  the 
peace  time  level  of  70.  Cereal  sup])lies  at  that  time,  as  will  he  re- 
lated, though  no  longer  threatened  by  the  submarine,  were  far  from 
easy  to  secui’e  at  reasonable  ])rices. 

To  the  public  the  bread-stuffs  policy  meant ‘war  bread’,  a drab 
unfamiliar  substance  which  not  all  the  lectures  of  food  experts 
could  make  attractive.  .\t  its  strangest,  from  April  to  June  1918, 
the  loaf  consisted,  as  to  about  half,  of  its  normal  ingredients,  and, 
as  to  the  other  half,  of  things  that  had  never  been  there  before — 
wheat  offals,  barley,  maize,  beans,  potatoes,  and  the  rest.^  By  that 
time,  millers  and  bakers  had  gained  ex])erience  in  dealing  with  new 
materials,  and  the  ])ublic  had  learnt  to  a})preciate  or  at  least  to 
tolerate  the  result.  ‘ War  bread  ’ was  probably  actually  at  its  worst, 
and  certainly  caused  most  complaints  on  its  first  introduction  about 
a year  before.  During  June  and  July  1917  criticisms  in  Parliament 
and  the  ])ress  were  numerous,  and  the  disease  of  ‘rope’  made  its 
ap])earance.‘“  One  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  earliest  acts  was  to  ask  an 
expeit  committee  to  investigate  the  effects  of  government  Hour 
upon  the  health  of  the  community.^  The  results  of  this  inquiry  and 
of  sid)sc(pient  investigations  were  completely  reassuring  as  to  the 
general  wholesomeness  of  the  Hour  and  of  bread  made  from  it,  if 
properly  baked.  ‘ These  reassurances  were  passed  on  to  the  public 
by  j)ress  interviews  and  otherwise;  “ experience  indue  course  taught 


* In  Aj)ril  1!U8, of  every  lOOlh.of  Hour  from  the  mills, 71  came  from  wlieat  and  2!)  from 
other  cereals.  Of  the  71  from  wheat,  extraction  being  92  per  cent,  against  the  normal  70 

per  cent.,  ^ - = .")4  Ih.  would  represent  that  part  of  wheat  which  had  always  gone 


into  human  oonsumi)tion,  and  17  Ih.  that  which  had  been  left  as  offals  to  feed  animals, 
making  with  the  29  lb.  from  other  cereals  4(i  lb.  out  of  100  of  new  ingredients. 
Potatoes  could  be  added  at  a later  stage  of  j)rodiiction,  by  the  baker,  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  new  ingredients  in  bread  as  distinct  from  flour  would  be  a little  higher  than  this 
percentage  of  tti.  By  dune  1918  no  fewer  than  100  Food  Control  Committees  had  exer- 
cised the  [lowers  given  to  them  of  making  admixture  of  potatoes  compulsory. 

Bee  Ke|)ort  of  W’heat  Commission,  § 3(i.  ‘Rojie’  was  a bacterial  fermentation 
arising  after  baking  ‘which  made  the  loaf  unwholesome  in  its  early  stage,  and  in  its  later 
stage  re])ellent’.  It  arose  mainly  from  exces.sively  high  extraction  of  low-grade  grain, 
and  was  aggravated  by  the  jiractice  adojited  by  some  bakers  of  covering  loaves  with 
damj)  cloths  to  maintain  an  a|)pearance  of  freshness,  after  the  Bread  Order  had  required 
all  bread  to  be  twelve  hours  old  before  being  sold. 

^ See  Hansard,  95  II. C.  Deb.  5 S.,  1 100-1  cols.  (4th  .Inly  1917). 

See  the  Kcfiort  of  the  Food  (W’ar)  ('otnmittee  on  The.  Diaeslibilifi/  of  Breads  pub- 
lished March  HU  8. 

^ ‘'Phere  is  e.xtremely  little  dilTenmce  in  the  dietetic  value  of  bread’  as  between  .July 
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the  Ministry,  the  millers,  and  the  bakers  how  to  avoid  ‘rope’  and 
other  forms  of  nnwholesomeness;  by  September  1917  complamts 
had  virtually  ceased.  In  the  crisis  of  1918  the  double  economy  of 
long  extraction  and  of  dilution  could  safely  be  pressed  with  vigour; 
'Phe  Xafional  FoodJonrml  could  assure  the  public  with  truth,  that 
the  British  percentage  of  extraction  was  lower  than  that  to  which 
the  enemy  powers  were  driven;  white  flour  could  be  and  was  pro- 
vided for  invalids  on  medical  certificates.  In  the  cereal  year  1917- 
18  alone,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Wheat  Commission, 
‘ dilution  saved  us  the  equivalent  of  6,000,000  sacks  of  flour,  and  in 
the  same  period  lengthened  extraction  saved  a further  total  of 
4,000,000 — in  all  thirteen  weeks  of  bread  supply  during  the  most 
critical  period 

Next  to  the  diversion  of  cereals  from  animal  to  human  consump- 
tion, the  main  field  for  economy  lay  in  the  stoppage  or  restriction  of 
brewing  and  distilling,  and  of  various  manufacturing  uses  of  flour. 
It  was  estimated  that  before  the  war  about  1 1 million  tons  of  barley, 
maize,  and  rice,  in  addition  to  sugar  and  other  potential  foodstuffs, 
were  used  annually  in  brewing  and  distilling,  and  300,000  tons  in 
other  industries. - 

Under  the  Output  of  Beer  Restriction  Acts,  described  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  a small  reduction,  estimated  to  save  150,000  tons  of 
imported  material  in  each  year,  had  been  effected.  The  tightening 
of  this  very  mild  restriction  had  been  one  of  the  measures  contem- 
plated by  the  Board  of  Trade  officials  in  November  1916 ; in  a memo- 
randum submitted  to  the  new  Food  Controller  in  the  last  days  of 
that  year,  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  in  this  country  brewing  was 
allowed  u]>  to  70  per  cent,  and  more  of  the  pre-war  level,  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  in  Northern  Germany  had  just  been  reduced 
from  35  to  25,  of  which  14  was  required  for  the  Army.  Proposals 
for  a further  reduction  of  brewing  were  made  to  the  War  Cabinet 
by  Lord  Devonport  in  January,  but  not  till  the  end  of  March  was 
a definite  order  ready  for  issue.  On  29th  iMarch  1917  the  Food  Con- 

1914  and  July  1918.  (Mr.  Clynes  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clough,  Hansard,  109  H.C.  Deb.  5 S., 
(526  col.  (1st  August,  1918).  ^ Op.  cit.,  § 39. 

^ Report  of  Food  (War)  Committee,  Cd.  8421  of  1916,  pp.  13  and  29.  The  Wheat 
Commission  put  the  annual  use  of  flour  in  textile  and  sizing  trades  at  55,000  tons,  in 
manufacturing  biscuits  for  human  consumption  at  125,000,  and  in  manufacturing  dog 
biscuits  at  40,000;  the  starch  manufacturers  required  15,000  tons  of  rice.  These  figures 
represent  a different  calculation  from  that  of  the  Food  (War)  Committee,  but  agree 
reasonably  well  with  them,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  grain  and  flour. 
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Iroller  made  the  first  of  the  Intoxicating  laquor  (Output  and  De- 
livery) Orders,  by  which,  as  from  1st  April,  each  brewer’s  ])roduc- 
tion  was  reduced  to  28  per  cent,  of  his  ])re-war  number  or  flO  J per 
cent,  of  his  1915-lG  number  of  standard  barrels,  plus  an  uncertain 
addition  for  military  canteens;  to  avoid  turnino;  the  public  from 
beer  to  stronger  liquors,  the  issues  of  wine  and  spirits  from  bond 
were  at  the  same  time  limited  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  1916  issue. 

'I’his  oidei’,  so  far  as  it  related  to  brewing,  was  in  substance  and 
in  form  a simple  amendment  of  the  Output  of  Beer  Restriction 
Acts,  by  substitution  of  a new  percentage  reduction  for  the  old  one. 
By  another  order  made  earlier,  but  as  part  of  the  same  conserva- 
tion ])olicy,  the  malting  of  barley  was  sto])ped  altogether,  excc})t 
under  licence,^  and  soon  after  (16th  April)  all  barley  stocks  were  re- 
(juisitioned.  The  distilling  of  fresh  spirit  without  a permit  by  the 
Ministei-  of  Munitions  had  been  prohibited  by  a Defence  of  the 
R('ahn  Regulation;  the  ^Minister  of  IMunitions,  however,  was  inter- 
ested in  the  production  of  acetone  rather  than  in  the  conservation 
of  food,  and  pot  stills  which  were  not  suited  for  making  acetone  had 
been  ])ermitted  to  continue  distilling.  These  permits  were  now,  at 
the  instance  of  the  h’ood  C'ontroller,  withdrawn,  and  the  distilling 
of  raw  spirits  was  stopped  entirely.^ 

'I’he  tirst  order  of  Lord  Devonport,  in  s])ite  of  a flow  of  sub- 
sidiary legislation,  remained  the  principal  order  on  the  subject,  and 
represents  the  high-water  mark  in  the  policy  of  restriction;  its 
aim  was  to  bring  the  total  of  standard  bariels  brewed  each  year 
from  the  J36,00(),0()0  of  ])eace  time  down  to  1(),00(),()()0.^  This  aim 
was  never  realized,  owing  to  excess  brewing  for  military  canteens, 
and  snbse(pient  eiiactments  relaxed,  in  })lace  of  increasing  restric- 
tions. Shortage  of  beer  was  one  of  the  ‘acute  but  not  univeisal’ 
causes  of  industrial  unrest  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  of 
June  191 7. ‘ The  Cabinet  decided  to  allay  unrest  with  ‘ Govern- 


‘ Malt  ( Restriction)  Order  of  20th  February  1917. 

“ No  notice  of  thi.s  a[)j)ears  in  the  Food  Supply  Manual,  but  the  Whir  Cabinet  Report 
for  1917  (Cd.  9005  of  1918,  on  p.  177)  states  that  ‘ Distilling,  except  for  yeast  and  spirit 
for  munition  purposes,  has  been  sto[>ped,  vvbilc  brewing  has  been  reduced  from  the  1914 
total  of  ;it),000,000  to  about  14,000,000  barrels’. 

’ See  .Mr.  Lloyd  Ceorge’s  speeeb  of  2.‘ird  February  1917  (90  11. C.  Deb.  5 S.,  col. 
Kilo  et  sc().).  A ‘stanilard  barrel’  contains  30  gallons  of  beer  of  original  gravity 
1,055  degrees;  it  represents  the  barley,  sugar,  and  other  material  used.  If  the  gravity  is 
reduced,  the  number  of  ‘ bulk  barrels’  jirodueed  with  the  .same  material  is  naturally  greater. 

* ‘1  he  liquor  restrietions  . . . operate  as  a cause  of  unrest  in  some  districts,  but  not 
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ment  ale’;  they  allowed  bre\vers  to  use  more  materials,  i.  e.  to  brew 
20  per  cent.,  or  in  special  circumstances  33|  per  cent,  more  standard 
barrels,  on  condition  that  they  decreased  the  gravity  and  so  pro- 
duced many  more  bulk  barrels.^  The  net  result  was  that,  during 
the  last  three  quarters  of  1917,  brewing  for  all  })urposes,  including 
the  Army,  proceeded  on  an  average  at  the  rate  of  14,000,000  standard 
barrels  a year,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  j)re-war  quantity  of  36,000,000, 
and  much  the  same  level  was  maintained  throughout  1918.  The 
proportion  of  bulk  barrels,  owing  to  reduction  of  gravity,  remained 
much  higher,  i.  e.  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  number.'^ 

The  restrictions  on  the  issue  of  wine  from  bond  were  also  relaxed ; 
issues  being  allowed  at  double  the  1916  rate  by  an  order  of  28th 
November  and  being  allowed  without  limit  by  an  order  of  3rd  June 
1918.  The  restrictions  on  spirits  remained,  the  line  taken  by  the 
Government  being  that  ])eople  might  change  from  beer  to  spirits 
and  should  not  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  being  able  to  get  spirits 
easily.  Those  who  could  afford  to  drink  wine  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so  and  leave  beer  for  the  poorer  consumers. 

The  brewers,  when  further  malting  was  first  stopped  in  February 
1917,  had  sufficient  barley  already  malted  to  meet  their  reduced 
rec|uirements  for  some  months  to  come.  When  these  stocks  ran 
out,  it  was  necessary  to  let  them  make  more  malt;  this  was  done  by 
a systematic  issue  of  licences  under  the  Malt  (Restriction)  Order. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  by  the  Grain  (Prices)  Order  of 
14th  August  to  pay  5s.  3d.  a quarter  for  barley  above  the  price  per- 
mitted to  millers.  This  gave  great  offence  in  temperance  circles, 
though  it  was  explained  that  malting  barley  was  necessarily  a high 
quality  of  barley  and  that  under  the  licence  system  the  amount 
that  could  be  bought  at  this  higher  price  was  in  effect  rigidly  limited. 
The  higher  price  made  certain  at  least  that  the  brewers  would  get 


in  others.  For  example,  in  the  West  Midlands  Area  the  need  for  a further  supply  of  beer 
of  an  acceptable  quality  is  ur<rent,  and  to  some  extent  the  same  is  true  in  London  and 
Swansea;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Scotland  the  subject  was  never  mentioned.’  Summary 
by  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes,  JI.P.,  § 12,  Cd.  8696. 

' This  was  done  by  temporary  orders  of  7th  July  (Cd.  8651)  and  15th  October  (Cd. 
8791)  for  the  last  two  quarters  of  1917  and  established  as  a regular  principle  by  an  order 
of  24th  December  (Cd.  8950). 

“ The  foregoing  figures  are  based  on  the  Reports  of  the  War  Cabinet  for  1917  (Cd. 
9005  of  1918,  p.  196)  and  1918  (Cd.  325  of  1919.  p.  292).  The  authorized  rate  of  brewing 
during  1918  is  put  at  a rather  lower  figure — 12,590,000  standard  barrels — in  an  answer 
given  by  Mr.  Clynes  to  Mr.  Duncan  IMillar  on  21st  March  1918  (104,  H.C.  Deb.  5 S., 
col.  1184). 
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all  the  barley  they  were  permitted  to  use;  by  the  end  of  I'ebruary 
1918,  they  held  again  large  stocks  of  malt,  as  they  had  done  a year 
before,  and  further  malting  could  be  sto])ped  and  was  stopped,  as 
has  been  related,  to  meet  Mr.  Hoover’s  views,  without  affecting  the 
outj)ut  of  beer. 

'I’he  satisfaction  given  by  ‘Government  ale’  was  never  very 
great  and  threatened  to  become  negative,  as  prices  rose  while  gravity 
fell.  The  Ministry  found  itself  driven  to  fix  maximum  prices  for 
beer  in  October  1917  and  for  spirits  six  months  later  d from  fixing 
the  ])rice  and  standardizing  the  (piality  of  wine,  it  shrank  even  at 
the  height  of  its  power. 

In  conserving  cereals  the  Ministry  of  Food  found  itself  dragged 
into  the  thickest  of  the  temj)erance  controversy.  Hardly  any  other 
subject  produced  for  Mr.  Clynes  so  thorny  a crop  of  cpiestions  in 
I’arliament,  or  called  for  more  agility  in  picking  his  way  between 
those  who  pressed  him  in  vain  to  regard  all  brewing  as  an  avoidable 
waste  of  food-stid'fs,  and  those  wlio  demanded  more  beer  for  muni- 
t ion  workers  or  for  agricultural  labourers  at  harvest  time,  or  for  the 
general  ])ublic  at  all  times.  Reduction  in  the  output  of  beer  meant 
not  infrecpiently  that  supplies  in  j)articular  liouses  became  ex- 
hausted and,  when  replenished,  were  drunk  uj)  again  in  a few  days 
by  patrons  eager  not  to  miss  their  share.  Fixing  of  the  retail  price 
of  beer  without  control  of  the  wholesale  price  led  to  complaints  that 
the  publican  could  not  get  a sulhcient  margin  on  which  to  live.  The 
different  and  varying  treatment  of  spirits  and  of  wine  had  to  be 
justified  again  and  again.  A statement  attributed  to  the  Director 
of  Food  hiconomy.  Sir  Arthur  Yapp,  that  cereals  taken  in  the  form 
of  beer  and  sj)irits  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  individual’s 
ration  of  breadstuffs,  called  for  a great  deal  of  explanation.  A sur- 
charge of  25,v.  a barrel  made  on  those  who  brewed  the  excess 
(juantity  reserved  expressly  for  munition  workers,  afforded  another 
illusi  ration  of  that  taxation  without  Parliamentary  authority 
which  was  ultimately  held  to  be  illegal  in  the  Wilts  United  Dairies 
case." 

* The  lirst  Hccr  (Prices  and  l)escri[)ti()ii)  Order  was  made  on  lotli  October  1917,  fix- 
ing the  j)ricc  of  a pint  at  Ul.  for  gravities  under  (redneed  in  March  1918  to  1030°) 

and  at  Ml.  for  gravities  between  1,030°  and  1,042°  (in  March  1918  between  1,030°  and 
1,034°).  'I'he  first  Spirits  (Prices  and  Description)  Order  was  made  on  22nd  April  1918 
(Food  Controller’s  Order  470).  Both  sets  of  orders  contained  elaborate  regulations  as  to 
public  and  private  bars.  ^ See  pp.  274-.0  below. 
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These  minor  controversies  cannot  obscure  the  great  decline  of 
drunkenness  which  was  one  of  the  outstanding  social  facts  of  the 
war  in  Britain.  In  the  areas  of  England  and  Wales  scheduled  by 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  (covering  in  practice  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  country)  the  weekly  convictions  for  drunkenness  fell  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  one,  from  3,388  in  1914  to  543  in  1918;  in 
Scotland  they  fell  from  1,485  to  355. ^ How  far  this  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  causes  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  men  into  the  Army  or 
the  direct  regulations  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  is  uncertain.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  avoid  sujiposing  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  liquor  supplied  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  ob- 
served result  of  diminished  intoxication. 

§ 4.  Control  of  Home  Cfops 

On  its  first  appointment  it  seemed  for  a moment  uncertain 
whether  the  Wheat  Commission  would  be  concerned  with  home- 
grown crops  at  all.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  Commission  must 
deal  with  all  grain  and  not  with  imported  grain  alone;  the  two 
mingled  at  the  mills  to  make  the  nation’s  bread. 

Direct  effort  to  increase  home  production  of  cereals  fell  in  practice 
outside  the  duties  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  or  the  Commission,  and 
its  description  falls  outside  the  scoj)e  of  this  book.  The  steps  taken 
are  fully  described  in  another  volume  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
History  of  the  World  War.^  The  cardinal  facts  are  here  recalled  as 
a background  to  what  follows,  as  to  control  of  home-grown  cereals 
and  their  prices. 

Linder  the  first  Coalition  Government,  in  June  1915,  three  Com- 
mittees— for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — had  been 
a])])ointed  to  consider  the  steps  necessary  for  increased  food  ju’o- 
duction,  and  had  given  a remai  kable  diversity  of  advice.  The  Eng- 
lish Committee,  under  I,ord  Milner,  rej)orted  unanimously  in  favour 
of  guaranteeing  a price  of  45^.  ])er  quarter  of  wheat  for  four  years ; 
the  Scottish  Committee  reported  unanunously  against  it;  the  Irish 
Committee  reported  in  favour  of  a guarantee  for  one  year  and  against 
any  guarantee  beyond  that  time.  The  Government,  while  accept- 
ing minor  proposals  for  the  formation  of  ‘War  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees’, decided  against  any  guarantee  of  j)i  ice.  The  harvest  just 

‘ Report  of  War  Cabinet,  1!US.  (VI.  32.5  of  1919,  p.  293. 

- Food  Production  in  ]Var,  by  T.  H.  Middleton  (1923), 
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reaped  at  home  was  far  above  the  average/  and  the  Canadian  and 
Anstralian  harvests  were  superabundant;  tlie  Dardanelles  might 
still  be  forced;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Army  was  wanting  men  and 
would  certainly  take  more  agricultural  labourei’s ; everything  pointed 
to  half  measures  foi’  home  ])roduction.  This  was  at  the  end  of 
August  1915.  The  following  August  brought  a different  tone.  British 
acreage  and  yield  had  fallen  back  badly;  France  and  Italy  had  poor 
croj)s;  the  harve,sts  in  Canada  and  the  Ignited  States  were  among 
the  worst  for  twenty  years;  Russia  was  finally  inaccessible  and 
Australia  receding  as  tonnage  melted  away. 

The  pendulum  swung  from  optimism  to  emergency  measures. 
T1  le  Wheat  Commission  was  established  and  food  control  l)egan 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  in  October  and  November  1916.  By  a 
parallel  movement,  the  first  Coalition,  in  its  closing  days,  took  powers 
to  ])romote  cidtivation  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  and 
made  a beginning  with  food  ])roduction.-  With  the  new  Coalition 
a Food  Froduction  Department  as  well  as  a Ministry  of  Food  came 
into  being, ^ and  Lord  Milner’s  policy  of  price  guarantee  was  at  once 
adopted.  The  minimum  prices  for  six  years,  first  announced  by  the 
Prime  Minister  on  2drd  February  1917,  and  embodied  with  certain 
modifications  in  the  Corn  Production  Act  of  that  year,  pi  oved  indeed 
to  have  no  lelation  to  facts. ^ The  market  went  far  beyond  them, 
and  the  h'ood  Controller,  following  the  market,  made  orders  year  by 
year  fixing  juices  which,  though  called  maximum  j)rices,  became 
substantially  what  the  farmer  obtained  in  that  year  and  the  basis 
of  his  ex|)ectations  for  next  year.  The  j)rice  fixing  of  the  F ood  Con- 
troller was  an  essential  factor  governing  the  })roduction  of  grain 
at  home. 

d'he  first  of  these  j)rice  orders,  signed  by  Lord  Devon})ort  on 
16th  A))iil  1917,  dealt  only  with  the  tail  end  of  the  1916  croj);  for 

' 'I'lic  Kiifflisli  wheal  crop  of  1915  proved  to  be  .31  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
1904  13. 

* Regulation  2L  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Itegulation.s,  giving  power  to  enter  on 
and  eidtivate  land  for  speeitied  purposes  in  connexion  with  Food  Supply,  aj)peared  on 
5th  December,  and  Ihe  first  order  under  it — the  Cultivation  of  Land.s  Order  lillti — was 
made  on  8th  December. 

’ .As  a department  of  tbe  Hoard  of  .Agriculture  on  1st  .lanuarv  1917,  and  later  as  a 
separate  de])artm(>nt  under  Sir  .Arthur  Dee  (now  Lord  Lee)  as  Director-General,  resiam- 
sible  directly  to  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of  .Agriculture. 

* h'or  wheat,  GO.s-.  pt>r  (piarter  of  480  lb.  in  1917,  5.5.v.  in  1918  and  1919,  45.v.  in  1920, 
1921,  and  1922.  For  oats,  38.v.  (W.  per  quarter  of  312  lb.  in  1917,  32v.  in  the  next  two 
years,  and  24s.  in  the  last  three  years. 
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wheat  it  prescribed  a maximum  of  78^.  ])er  quarter  of  480  lb.,  for 
barley  65s.  ])er  quarter  of  400  lb.,  for  oats  55s.  per  quarter  of  312  lb. 
Hesitation  among  millers  to  take  uj)  the  old  crop  at  those  prices, 
and  so  reduce  demands  on  the  Commission  for  imported  grain,  was 
one  of  the  reasons  leading  to  control  of  the  mills  just  after  the  price 
order  had  been  made. 

The  next  price  order,  made  on  14th  August  by  Lord  Rhondda, 
dealt  with  the  1917  crop  which  was  just  being  harvested;  it  set  up 
a scale  for  wheat  and  rye,  running  from  73s.  6d.  per  quarter  of  504 
lb.  before  1st  December  1917,  to  77s.  9d.  on  and  after  Lst  June 
following,  and  a corresponding  scale  for  oats  running  from  44.?.  3d. 
to  48s.  6d.  per  quarter  of  336  lb.;  for  barley  the  price  was  fixed  at 
62s.  9d.  per  (piarter  of  448  lb. 

In  themselves  these  orders  merely  fixed  prices.  Tliey  did  not 
stand  by  themselves,  however,  but  were  parts  of  a comprehensive 
scheme  under  which  supplies  of  home-grown  grain  were  effectively 
controlled,  and  a j)rice  and  market  for  them  guaranteed  to  the 
farmer. 

Control  of  cereal  suj)plies,  that  is  to  say  the  bringing  of  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  was  secured,  not  directly  by  requisi- 
tion, but  indirectly  by  controlling  the  flour  mills,  and  by  restricting 
the  uses  of  grain.  Four  days  after  the  first  order  fixing  prices  for 
grain,  the  order  of  20th  April  taking  over  the  larger  flour  mills  was 
made.  By  an  order  of  the  same  date  the  use  of  wheat  and  rye  was 
restricted  to  use  as  seed  and  in  manufacturing  flour  for  human  food ; 
the  mills  which  had  been  practically  the  only  market  for  wheat  and 
rye  became  so  legally.  Lord  Rhondda  completed  the  structure  of 
control  by  taking  over  the  remaining  mills  and  by  limiting  the  use  of 
barley  and  dredge  corn,  as  that  of  wheat  had  been  limited,  under 
orders  of  15th  August  and  17th  November.^  Oats  alone  remained 
outside,  subject  to  the  order  fixing  its  price  and  to  another  for- 
bidding any  use  exce])t  for  seed  and  for  human  or  animal  food.- 

1 Flour  Mills  Order  (No.  2),  31st  duly  1917  (Cd.  8708),  and  Barley  (Restriction) 
Orders,  15th  August  1917  (Cd.  8722)  and  17th  November  1917  (Cd.  88.50).  A loophole 
was  stopped  in  April  1918  by  the  Growing  Grain  Crops  Order  (prohibiting  use  of  growing 
crops  to  feed  cattle),  and  in  the  last  months  of  the  War  the  restrictions  on  use 
were  enforced  by  drastic  administration  under  a Cereals  (Restriction)  Order  of  15th 
August  1918. 

- Maize,  Harley,  and  Oats  Restriction  Order,  dated  2nd  May  1917  (Cd.  8568).  In 
respect  of  barley  this  order  was  replaced  by  the  later  oriler  of  17th  November  already 
cited.  Maize  was  put  into  the  same  position  as  oats.  The  order  also  reserved  tapioca, 
sago,  manioc,  and  arrowroot  for  human  consumption. 
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Sound  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  unless  used  for  seed,  could  not  go  any- 
where except  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  through  the  con- 
trolled floui-  mills.  Lord  Rhondda’s  price  order  providetl  against  an 
obvious  danger,  that  it  might  become  profitable  to  damage  grain 
and  sell  it  for  cattle  food,  by  fixing  the  price  of  such  grain  always  Is. 
below  that  of  sound  quality;  with  a similar  object  a maximum  price 
was  fixed  later  for  millers’  offals. ^ 

Subject  to  minor  amendments  and  extensions  the  system  of  con- 
trol thus  established  for  the  1917  crop  was  continued  in  1918.  The 
prices  fixed  were  a little  higher,  ranging  from  75, v.  6d.  to  76,v.  6d.  for 
wheat,  and  47.s‘.  iul.  to  526'.  for  oats,  with  barley  fixed  at  67,9.- 

'fhe  taking  over  of  the  flour  mills,  in  combination  with  these 
restrictive  ordeis,  gave  control  of  home  supplies;  it  ensured  that 
practically  all  the  wheat  and  barley  grown  in  the  country  did  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  at  prices  not  exceeding  the  statu- 
tory maximum.  In  combination  with  Government  control  of  im- 
ports it  ensured  that  the  farmer  should  always  be  able  to  obtain 
that  maximum.  Imported  wheat  and  barley  were  issued  to  the 
mills  by  the  Wheat  Commission  at  prices  corresponding  to  those 
fixed  for  home-grown  grain,  and  fhe  mills  confinued  to  buy  the 
latter  in  the  oi  dinary  course.  In  effect  the  farmer  had  a guarantee 
of  a market  at  the  maximum  price. 

'Fhe  methods  ado]ded  in  determining  the  level  at  which  prices 
should  be  fixed  were  as  important  in  their  bearing  on  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  at  home  as  was  the  control  of  the  flour  mills.  Those 
methods,  howevei’,  relate  not  to  corn  alone  but  to  all  agricultural 
produce;  they  must  therefore  be  left  for  discussion  in  a later  chapter 
as  part  of  fhe  general  toj)ic  of  price  regulation.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  say  that  the  successive  Food  Controllers  in  this  country  never 
fixed  a j)rice  for  home-grown  grain  until,  after  consulting  the  agri- 
cultural departments  and  also  hearing  at  first  hand  all  that  the  pro- 
ducers laid  to  say,  they  were  satisfied,  not  simply  that  the  price 
would  allow  a fair  profit,  but  that  it  would  be  substantially  accepted 
by  producers  as  something  worth  working  for.  The  first  im})ortant 
Grain  I’rice  Ordei' — for  fhe  1917  crop — was  made  on  the  report  of 
a committee  apj)ointed  by  Lord  Devonport  in  May  1917,  of  which 


‘ Cattle  l''ee(ling  (,'ake  and  Meal  and  Millers’  Offals  (Maxinnnn  I’rices)  Ortler  of  1st 
Noveinher  1917  (Cd.  8881). 

‘ (Jrain  (I’rices)  Order  ltU8,  dated  .‘list  August. 
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the  agricultural  adviser  to  the  iMinistry  was  Chairman  and  on  which 
farming  interests  were  strongly  represented.  By  the  time  a fresh 
order  had  to  be  made  for  the  1918  crop,  an  Agricultural  Advisory 
Council  appointed  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Food  Controller 
and  the  agricultiiral  Ministers  was  in  being,  and  the  prices  proposed 
were  referred  to  it  as  a matter  of  course. 

The  guaranteeing  of  adequate  rewards  for  growing  corn  was  the 
Food  Controller’s  contribution  to  the  F'ood  Production  Campaign 
conducted  by  Sir  Arthur  Lee  and  his  Scottish  and  Irish  colleagues, 
and  was  at  least  as  important  as  anything  the  agricultural  depart- 
ments did  or  could  do.  It  was  indeed  easy  and  profitable  to  the 
Food  Controller  to  fix  a satisfying  price  for  home-grown  wheat  or 
barley  because,  high  as  this  price  might  appear  by  pre-war  standards, 
it  was  always  much  less  than  the  Wheat  Commission  would  have  to 
pay  for  grain  from  the  chief  importing  countries  overseas;  every 
additional  quarter  of  wheat  garnered  in  Britain  lowered  the  average 
cost  ]ier  quarter  to  the  Commission,  and  so  reduced  the  loss  on  the 
bread  subsidy. 


§ 5.  The  Bread  Subsidy 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  price  of  the  4-lb.  loaf,  from  its  pre-war 
level  of  about  dld.d  reached  1.9.  and  threatened  to  go  higher.  In 
June,  as  has  been  recorded,  the  Commissioners  on  Industrial  Unrest 
put  high  prices  and  unequal  distribution  of  food  in  the  forefront  as 
the  leading  cause  of  the  discontent  which  they  discovered.  The 
first  of  their  recommendations,  as  set  out  in  the  covering  Report  by 
Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  was  that  ‘ there  should  be  an  immediate  reduction 
in  price,  the  increased  j)rice  of  food  being  borne  to  some  extent  by 
the  Govermnent.- 

The  Government  decided  to  accept  this  recommendation;  the 
time,  it  seemed,  had  come  to  buy  content  by  selling  bread  to  the 
people  below  cost  and  making  up  the  deficiency  from  the  Exchequer, 
that  is  to  say  adding  it  to  the  general  exj)enses  of  the  war,  to  be  met 
either  by  loans  or  by  taxation.  This  decision  must  practically  have 

* On  1st  .Tuly  1914  the  price  of  the  4-lb.  loaf  varied  from  41(1.  to  ~id..  and.  having 
regard  to  the  larger  (piantity  sold  at  the  lower  figure,  it  was  estimated  that  the  average 
price  for  the  whole  kingdom  was  op/,  per  quartern  loaf.  (Mr.  Clyncs  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Clough,  Hansard,  109  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  026  col.  (1st  August  i918). 

“Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Industrial  Unrest:  Summary  of  Reports,  § 16  (Cd. 
8696). 
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been  roachod  at  the  time  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  appointment^  forthree 
days  after,  on  18th  June,  lie  was  already  declaring  his  intention  of 
reducing  the  jirice  of  bread;  though  nothing  was  then  said  about  an 
Excheipier  subsidy,  it  was  obvious  that  nothing  but  a subsidy  could 
make  any  difference.  The  decision  to  subsidize  was  announced  in 
general  terms  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  80th  June.-  The  Food  Con- 
troller followed  a month  later  with  the  definite  announcement  that 
the  price  of  the  4-lb.  loaf  would  be  reduced  to  9d.,  as  from  17th 
Sejitember,  and  that  flour  would  be  sold  at  a price  to  correspond.^ 
In  Ihe  carrying  out  of  this  decision,  as  in  the  jiroduction  of  war 
bread  and  in  the  guaranteeing  of  a jirice  and  a market  to  farmers, 
a cardinal  part  was  played  by  the  control  of  the  flour  mills.  It  was 
arranged  that  flour  should  be  sold  to  the  bakers  by  the  mills  on 
behalf  of  the  (iovernment,at  a ])iice  which  would  allow  the  bakers, 
while  selling  the  4 lb.  loaf  for  9d.  to  cover  their  expenses  and  make 
a reasonable  profit.  The  mills  themselves  were  buying  home-grown 
cereals  at  the  h'ood  Controller’s  prices  and  having  imported  cereals 
issued  to  fhem  by  the  Wheat  Commission  at  prices  to  correspond; 
fhey  made  a loss  in  selling  flour.  The  Wheat  Commission  at  the 
same  time  made  a loss  in  issuing  imported  cereals  to  the  mills  at 
a ])arity  with  the  British  prices;  on  17th  September,  for  instance, 
.No.  1 .Manitoba  was  costing  the  Commission  about  95.9.  per  480  lb. 
c.i.f.  and  was  being  ])assed  on  to  the  controlled  mills  at  75.9.  6d.  ])er 
480  lb.  'rii(‘  cost  of  the  bread  subsidy,  therefore,  fell  under  two 
headings.  One  represented  the  gap  between  the  price  }>aid  for 
imj)orted  cereals  and  their  })iice  at  j)arity  with  British  cereals,  and 
appeared  in  the  accounts  as  a trading  loss  by  the  Wheat  Com- 
mis.sion;  the  other  represented  the  gap  between  the  price  of  British 
(cereals  and  the  j)i  ice  of  flour,  and  appeared  as  a loss  on  working 
the  flour  mills.  Altogether  from  beginnmg  to  end,  that  is  to  say 
from  September  1917  to  December  1980,  the  subsidy  cost  about 
£1()2,500,000,  or  roughly  £50,0(K),000  a year. 

* On  Dr.  ..Xddison’H  testimony  {Politics  from  Within,  pp.  ii,  59),  Mr.  Lloyd  (ieorf;e 
proposed  to  Lord  Devon])ort  at  the  end  of  May  the  cheapening  of  tlie  loaf  hy  an  Ex- 
checpier  suhsidy,  hut  Lord  Devonport  resisted  the  proposal.  A State  subsidy  to  cheapen 
e.ssential  foods  for  the  poorer  sections  of  the  community  was  one  of  the  suggestions  in  the 
Kood  (War)  Oommittee’s  memorandum  of  24th  April,  referred  to  on  pp.  38  and  49  above. 

* The  Times,  2nd  .luly. 

“ 'I'he  proposed  bread  subsidy  was  de.serib(^d  in  s])eeches  by  .Mr.  Clynes  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  25th  .luly,  and  by  Lord  Rhondda  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  2()th  .luly. 
(Lortls  Debates,  vol.  xxvi,  col.  51  et  seej.) 
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Tlie  determination  of  the  margin  to  be  allowed  to  the  bakers 
presented  great  difficnlty.  The  subsidy  was  introduced  at  short 
notice,  and  there  was  no  time  for  costing  investigations  beforehand. 
The  margin  was  fixed,  on  information  supplied  by  the  bakers,  at 
about  2‘3s.  })er  sack  of  280  lb.,  being  the  difference  between  44.s.  Sd. 
— the  ])i'ice  at  which  the  sack  was  delivered  by  the  controlled  mills 
to  the  bakers — and  the  67.'?.  6d.  which  he  was  expected  to  make  by 
the  sale  of  bread  from  that  cjuantity  of  flour.  Subsequent  costing 
investigations  suggested  that  the  margin  when  fixed  was  excessive; 
the  average  number  of  loaves  that  could  be  obtained  from  a sack  of 
flour  ])roved  to  be  nearer  to  ninety-three  than  to  the  eighty-nine 
allowed  for;  the  costs  of  baking  per  sack  were  materially  less  on  an 
average,  and  very  much  less  for  the  more  efficient  bakeries  than  the 
figures  first  supplied  by  bakers ; the  costs  in  individual  cases  varied 
from  Is.  8d.  to  28.s.  6d.  a sack.  Nevertheless  it  did  not  seem  possible 
to  raise  the  price  of  flour  and  diminish  the  margin.  The  less  efficient 
bakeries,  with  costs  uj)  to  or  beyond  235.,  stood  in  the  way.  Unless 
the  Food  Controller  was  pre]>ared  either  to  risk  their  going  out  of 
business  and  dislocating  local  supplies  or  himself  to  undertake  the 
reorganization  of  the  baking  trade,  he  must  allow  a margin  on  which 
substantially  every  bakery  could  live.  The  Ministry  of  Food  offi- 
cials, as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Wheat  Commission — always  more 
sympathetic  to  the  trader  and  less  prone  to  collectivist  experiments 
— were  quite  prepared  for  reorganization;  they  held  that  efficient 
bakeries  could  carry  on  at  less  than  half  the  average  cost  allowed 
and  save  IO5.  a sack  to  the  Government.  Had  I.ord  Rhondda  lived, 
and  the  Ministry  remained  in  the  hands  in  which  he  had  placed  it, 
all  the  larger  bakeries  would  probably  have  followed  the  flour  mills 
into  State  control  before  the  end  of  1918. 

( )ther  forces,  however,  brought  about  a change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  food  control.^  The  baking  trade  was  left  unnationalized. 
The  baker’s  margin  was  left  undisturbed  till  his  costs  rose  to  make 
it  seem  first  reasonable,  and  then  insufficient.  In  September  1919 
the  bakers,  as  a I'esult  of  long  agitation,  got  permission  to  add  to 
the  price  of  the  41b.  loaf. 

On  another  point  of  im{)ortant  detail  there  was  much  criticism, 
perhaps  well  founded.  The  subsidy  was  introduced  and  always 
s])oken  of  as  a ‘bread’  subsidy.  A point  left  open  by  the  original 

‘ 8ce  pp.  8()  and  253. 
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decision  of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  hotly  debated  in  the  Ministry 
itself  during  Atigust  1917,  was  whether  dour  was  to  be  sold  at  the 
reduced  price  for  all  pui’poses  or  only  when  it  was  going  to  be  used 
for  baking  bread  or  domestic  consumption.  Loi'd  Rhondda  decided 
that  it  was  not  administi-atively  jiossible  to  limit  the  subsidy  in  this 
way.  It  became  thus  in  essence  a flour  subsidy,  and  all  flour  except 
that  used  under  licence  for  a limited  mimber  of  ‘jnecluded  pur- 
poses’ was  sold  at  the  reduced  price.  Not  only  domestic  jruddings 
and  pies  and  the  9d.  loaf,  but  all  such  biscuits,  cakes,  jrastries,  or 
pi-oj)rietary  bi-eads  as  could  still  be  pi-oduced  wei’e  subsidized, 
though  their  pr  ice  to  the  jnrblic  was  not  limited.  The  ^ jrr’ecluded 
purposes’  inchtded  only  such  uses  as  the  manufacture  of  size  and 
other  indirstr-ial  products,  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  biscuits,  cus- 
tard ])owder-s,  baby  foods,  &c.,  and  expoi'tation  as  ship’s  stores. 
Issrtes  of  flour  for  such  purposes  wer’e  already  being  made  under 
licence,  to  limit  the  amourrt  used.  It  was  a simple — if  probably 
illegal — jrr-oceeding  to  r-equir'e  the  licensee  to  pay  a duty  repre- 
senting the  differ-ence  between  the  subsidized  and  the  unsubsidized 
price;  the  duty  was  fixed  originally  at  18.v.  a sack,  raised  to  136, s*. 
in  March  1918,  lower  ed  to  24, s‘.  in  April  1919,  and  to  8,9.  in  Sep- 
tember- 1920.  During  one  financial  year  (1918-19)  the  duty  yielded 
over  £:3,()()(),()00. 

'hire  wide  inter'pr'etation  of  the  ‘ br'ead’  subsidy  by  Lord  Rhondda 
inci-eased  its  cost  considerably  and  led  to  strong  criticism  by  succes- 
sive Select  Committees  on  National  Exjrenditur-e.^  It  ajij^eared  that 
of  the  total  expenditure  of  about  £50,0()0,()0()  a year  on  the  subsidy, 
£14,500,000  went  to  cheapen  flour  used  for  jiurposes  other  than 
br’ead-making;  the  jrr  oducts  wer'e  not  gener’ally  subject  to  any  limi- 
tation of  pr  ice;  ther'e  was  uiTfairness  as  between  the  wholesale  rnanu- 
facturer-s  of  biscuits  who  had  to  jray  the  precluded  pur-poses  dirty 
and  baker-s  who  might  make  competing  ar-ticles  with  subsidized 
(loirr.  .\  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  imder 
the  chairmanshi})  of  the  Far-liarnentar-y  Secretary  (Mr.  McCurdy)  in 
the  spring  of  1919,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  limitation  of  the 
subsidy  to  actual  br-ead-rnaking  was  adrninistr-atively  possible,  but 
the  l-'ood  C-oirncil  held  and  got  the  Cabinet  in  June  to  agr-ee  that  the 
disadvantages  outweighed  any  possible  gains,  and  no  change  was 

‘ Sec  'I’liird  R('port  (f)!))  iuid  Kitrhtli  Report  ( 1 1 I ) of  the  Committee  of  lt)th  l''el)nuiry 
1918  and  Seeond  Rej)ort  (M2)  of  the  Committee  of  4th  April  1919. 
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ever  made.  Looking  back,  it  seems  clear  that  tlie  administrative 
difficulties — of  which  the  chief  was  the  registration  of  all  housewives 
baking  bread  at  home  and  the  issue  to  them  of  licences  to  buy  cheap 
flour — would  have  been  child’s  ])lay  to  the  Ministry  in  its  heroic 
days  of  1918,  with  its  local  organization  in  full  swing;  the  cost  was 
})ut  at  no  more  than  £200,000  a year  and  the  ])iize  of  £14,500,000 
was  worth  a struggle.  Rut  in  September  1917,  when  the  subsidy 
began.  Lord  Rhondda’s  great  ^Ministry  was  hardly  born,  and  in  the 
sprmg  of  1919  it  was  dying  fast.  The  time  and  the  spirit  for  new 
ventures  had  gone. 

In  being  subsidized,  as  in  other  resjjects,  bread,  or  rather  flour, 
was  treated  differently  from  any  other  foodstuff.  The  general  policy 
of  Lord  Rhondda  was  that  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  should  be  self- 
supporting  without  making  a profit ; it  was  to  sell  at  prices  to  cover 
the  prices  at  which  it  bought,  with  freight,  insurance,  and  its  own 
costs  of  administration  added.  The  losses  incurred  on  British  cheese, 
on  potatoes  in  1917  and  again  in  1919,  and  on  sugar  from  1920,  are 
exceptions  proving  the  rule  by  their  abnormal  character.  The  bread 
subsidy  was  a deliberate  departure  from  it,  and  probably  a right 
one.  At  least  if  Britain  erred,  she  erred  in  company  with  nearly 
every  belligerent  power  in  Europe. 

Certainly  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  was  not  all  pure  loss  to  the 
State,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  become  the  employer  of 
nearly  all  its  citizens,  and  was  continually  having  to  adjust  wages 
according  to  the  cost  of  living.  The  price  of  bread  entered  directly 
into  the  cost  of  living,  and,  but  for  the  subsidy,  wages  would  have 
been  materially  higher;  in  another  war,  an  alternative  to  rising  cost 
of  living  and  so  of  wages  might  conceivably  be  found  in  a much 
more  general  apphcation  of  subsidies. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  bread  subsidy  was,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  another  link  in  the  chain  of  measures  dictated 
by  the  bread-stuffs  policy.  Artificial  lowering  of  its  price  by  a sub- 
sidy, relatively  to  other  articles,  was  an  encouragement  to  its  con- 
sum})tion,  a means  of  leading  the  people  to  the  goal  of  eating  in  war 
more  cereals  and  less  of  other  articles  than  they  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  eat  in  peace. 
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]'\)ods  mainly  import(!<l  and  mainly  home-grown.  Completion  of  import  control  hy  Lord 
Rhondda.  Varying  mode.s  of  purchase.  Centralization  of  buying.  .Meat  and  Fats  Execu- 
tive. .MiiiLstry  of  Food  in  New  York  and  Allied  Provi-sions  Export  Commission.  Channels 
of  distribution. 

Some  particular  foods:  Sugar  and  the  reasons  for  shortage.  Relations  of  Sugar 
Commission  to  .Ministry  of  Food.  Two  uneventful  years.  Shortage  in  KlKi.  Relations 
to  American  Food  Controller.  Sources  of  supply.  War-time  profit  and  post-war  lo.ss. 
'Pea,  Dried  Fruits.  Bacon,  Hams,  and  Lard.  Bacon  famine  and  its  relief.  Supply  out- 
running consumption.  Quantity,  quality,  and  price.  The  legend  of  bail  management. 

Some  generalizations:  Growing  dependence  on  North  America.  Dilemma  of  tonnage 
anil  finance.  Want  of  a comprehensive  food  jirogramme.  Programme  Committee  of 
1018. 

In  the  last  chapter  cereals,  whether  imported  or  home-grown, 
have  been  treated  as  a whole.  In  passing  to  other  foods,  it  is  [tossible 
lo  make  the  main  line  of  division  that  between  importation  and 
home  {)ioduction.  Sugar,  oils  and  oil-seeds,  tea,  and  dried  fruits, 
were  wholly  imported;  .so  were  bacon,  hams, and  lard,  so  far  as  their 
supply  was  controlled  at  fill;  so,  for  most  practical  purposes  and 
reckoning  shipping  from  Ireland  as  importation,  were  butter  and 
cheese.  Miirgarine,  though  in  time  it  came  to  be  manufactured 
jilmost  eni  irely  in  this  country,  was  only  a further  stage  in  the  treat- 
ment of  imjforted  oils  and  oil-seetls.  On  the  other  hand,  potatoes, 
fresh  milk,  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were  produced  almost 
wholly  fit  home,  'bhe  problem  of  meat  for  the  civilian  population 
was  also  maiidy  one  of  home  su{)plies;  the  imjforted  supi)lies  as  a 
nde  concerned  the  Ministry  of  Food  only  aftei’  they  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  by  another  department — the  Board  of 
d’rade.  With  but  few  cross  references  it  is  possible,  in  the  present 
cha[)ter,  to  deal  with  im])orts  of  all  foods  other  than  cereals  as  a 
whole,  and  in  the  next  with  home  supplies;  every  important  food 
fails  inevitably  if  not  (piite  completely  into  one  or  other  chapter. 

In  dealing  with  those  foods  that  fall  into  this  chapter,  it  will  be 
convenient  tiist  to  give  an  account  of  the  general  organization  and 
j)rincij)les  of  control,  next  to  de.scribe  the  s])ecial  difficulties  affect- 
ing some  of  the  more  im))ortant  foodstuffs,  and  the  action  taken  on 
t hem,  and  to  conclude  with  some  general  observations.  Among  the 
particular  foodstuffs,  it  is  necessaiy  to  deal  at  length  only  with 
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sugar,  which  was  tlie  first  food  controlled  and  the  subject  of  a 
se})arate  Royal  Commission,  and  with  bacon,  hams,  and  lard,  where 
the  difficulty  at  one  moment  was  acute  and  the  achievements  of  the 
American  Food  Controller  most  notable.  The  salient  facts  as  to  tea 
and  dried  fruits  will  be  recorded  more  briefly.  To  other  imjjorted 
foods  no  more  than  a ])assing  reference  here  seems  needed.  The 
im])ortation  of  oils  and  oil -seeds,  and  their  conversion  into  mai'garine 
and  cattle  feeding-stuffs,  as  well  as  the  importation  of  feeding-stuffs 
themselves,  have  been  described  at  full  length  by  i\Ir.  E.  IM.  II. 
Lloyd  in  another  volume  of  this  series. ^ The  control  of  butter 
and  cheese  has  been  described  both  bv  i\Ir.  Llovd  and  from  a 

•J 

slightly  different  angle  by  i\Ir.  II.  h\  Rankin.-  The  increased  im- 
portation of  condensed  milk — amounting  to  74,000  tons  in  1917  and 
128,000  in  1918  as  compared  with  49,000  tons  in  1913 — was  signi- 
ficant mainly  as  a means  of  supplementing  the  declining  production 
of  fresh  milk  at  home.  The  occasional  purchases  from  abroad  of 
eggs,  canned  fish,  potatoes,  syrup,  honey,  jam  or  fruit  for  making 
jam  and  marmalade,  simply  illustrate  the  range  of  the  Ministry’s 
activities. 

To  a large  extent  the  imported  food  of  the  nation  had  been  con- 
trolled before  ever  there  was  a Food  Controller.  The  articles  sub- 
ject to  the  Wheat  and  Sugar  Commissions  represented,  before  the 
war,  about  two-thirds  of  Britain’s  food  imports  in  weight  and  about 
three-quarters  in  caloric  value. ^ The  Board  of  Trade  had  contracted 
for  the  imports  of  refrigerated  meat  from  all  the  normal  sources, 
though  they  applied  the  bulk  of  this  to  feeding  the  Armies  and  left 
only  the  surplus  for  civilians.  Lord  Devonport  added  little  to  the 
control  of  imports. ‘‘  Lord  Rhondda  proceeded  to  take  over  practi- 

^ Experiments  in  State  Control. 

“ Inibucase  (Edinburgh  Press,  1922).  Mr.  Rankin  was  secretary  of  the  Butter  and 
Cheese  Imports  Committee,  a committee  of  traders  through  whom  in  that  case  impor- 
tation and  distribution  were  controlled. 

’ The  Food  (War)  Committee  of  the  Royal  vSociety  estimated  that  of  29-7  M.  (million 
million)  calories  derived  from  imported  food,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  1909-13, 
14-4  M.  were  due  to  cereals  and  6-4  M.  to  sugar  and  similar  foods.  In  hulk  these  two  items 
accounted  for  nearly  5,000,000  metric  tons  out  of  9,000,000.  If  we  add  beef,  mutton,  and 
lamb  (1-8 1\I.  calories  and  756,000  metric  tons  in  1909-13),  which  were  being  imported  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  though  mainly  diverted  to  military  needs,  the  proportions  of  two- 
thirds  and  three-quarters  given  above  are  both  exceeded. 

* Lord  Devonport’s  extensions  of  Government  control  over  supplies,  whether  im- 
ported or  home-grown,  were  (1)  the  requisitioning,  on  17th  April,  of  four  cargoes  of 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter,  which  were  held  in  cold  store  till  taken  over  by  the 
Butter  and  Cheese  Committee  in  the  following  autumn;  (2)  the  requisitioning,  on  1st 
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(•ally  all  that  the  Wheat  Commission,  the  Sugar  Commission,  and 
the  Hoard  of  Trade  had  left  untouched. 

In  due  course  nearly  everything  eatable  or  drinkable  that 
reached  this  country  came  as  the  property  of  the  Government  or 
became  its  property  on  arrival.  Even  where  the  ^Ministry  did  not 
formally  [)rohihit  private  trade — as  with  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  and 
fresh  fruit- -it  made  large  purchases.  The  only  serious  exceptions 
to  its  actual  ownership  of  imports  were  coffee,  of  which  the  supplies 
were  inci-easingly  drawn  from  prize  cargoes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  cocoa,  where  complete  control  of  manufacture, 
price,  and  distribution  could  be  exercised  without  ownership. 

'File  building  up  of  this  control  was  a gradual  process.  The  bulk 
of  it  was  completed  before  the  end  of  1917,  but  one  or  two  minor 
foods  were  brought  in  so  late  as  the  following  August  and  Septem- 
bei'.  d’he  order  of  events  was  roughly  as  follows.  Pork  ])roducts — 
bacon,  hams,  and  lard — came  first,  in  August  1917;  all  private  im- 
portation was  sto])ped  by  Royal  Proclamation  on  the  29th  of  that 
month.  Dried  fruits  were  an  early  object  of  control;  the  decision 
to  begin  j)urchases  was  reached  in  July  or  August;  a general  order 
j)rohibiting  private  dealings  abroad,  save  under  licence,  was  made 
on  8th  Septembei’,  and  the  Ministry’s  buying  agents  set  out  on  their 
travels  in  that  month  or  earlier.  Large  purchases  of  butter  were 
made  regularly  from  September  1917  onwards,  though  private  im- 
poi  tation  remained  legally  permissible  till  December;  in  that  month 
the  Hoard  of  Trade,  at  the  recpiest  of  the  Ministry,  revoked  the 
general  licence  |)reviously  given  for  the  importation  of  butter,  and 
the  Hutter  and  Cheese  Imports  Committee  was  established.  Direct 
buying  of  cheese  from  Australia  and  of  frozen  meat  from  the  United 
States  began  in  October;  the  Ministry’s  first  purchase  of  oil-seeds 
was  made  during  August  in  Egypt,  but  control  of  all  imjjorts  by 
general  rerpiisition  orders  was  not  completed  till  November;  by 
.\ugust  1918,  direct  purchase  in  the  country  of  origin  had  replaced 
recjuisition  on  arrival  for  all  oil-seeds  and  oils  except  those  from  West 

May,  of  certain  Hurinah  beans  and  peas  t>y  an  order  snbseqiiently  validated  by  a special 
Act  of  Parliament,  8 & !)  (Jeo.  V,  c.  xii;  (3)  the  signing,  as  one  of  his  last  official  acts  on 
29th  May,  of  an  order  requisitioning  all  cheese  that  might  arrive  after  the  date  of  the 
order  from  the  United  Stat{-s,  Canada,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  other  than  cheese 
bought  by  the  Hoard  of  'I'rade.  The  genesis  and  intended  operation  of  this  order  are 
obscure.  'I’he  Ministry  began  to  buy  cheese  itself  in  October;  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  which 
had  been  importing  cheese  for  the  Army  for  some  time  before,  distributed  surplus  supplies 
for  civilian  consumption  from  July  to  December  1917. 
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Africa.  Tea  involved  len(>;thy  negotiations  with  tlie  Indian  Govern- 
ment, blit  it  ])roved  possible  for  all  tea  sbi])ped  after  31st  October 
1917  to  become  the  property  of  the  Food  Conti’oller.  Condensed 
milk  and  canned  meat  were  being  bought  by  the  Ministry’s  agency 
in  North  America  from  the  beginning  of  1918  or  earlier,  but  were 
not  completely  controlled  by  requisition  on  arrival  till  March  and 
August  1918  respectively.  Canned  salmon  came  under  requisition 
on  2nd  September  1918. 

This  brief  chronicle  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  great  variety  of 
foods  to  be  dealt  with.  The  methods  of  dealing  with  them  had  to 
be  equally  varied,  both  on  the  side  of  purchase  from  the  jiroducers 
and  on  that  of  distribution  to  traders  and  manufacturers  for  trans- 
mission to  the  public. 

The  methods  of  purchase  varied  both  with  the  country  of  origin 
and  with  the  nature  of  the  food.  Sometimes  the  Ministry  made  a 
single  large  contract  for  the  whole  or  a great  part  of  the  exportable 
surjilus  of  a jiarticular  country  year  by  year,  either  from  the  local 
government  after  the  latter  had  requisitioned  the  produce  from  the 
producers  at  an  agreed  juice,  or  from  the  j^roducers  under  a con- 
tract ajDproved  by  the  local  government  and  negotiated  through  it. 
This  was  done  with  butter  and  cheese  from  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  with  tea  from  India.  Sometimes  the  Ministry  set  uj> 
a })ermanent  agency  in  the  country  of  origin,  to  buy  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  offered;  thus  in  Egyj^t  a Cottonseed  Control 
Board  was  established  in  co-operation  with  the  local  government. 
Occasionally  the  Ministry  used  for  other  j^urposes,  as  for  oil-seeds 
fi'om  the  Argentine,  a standing  agency  already  established  for 
cereals  by  the  Wheat  Commission.  Sometimes  it  sent  agents  on 
temj^orary  missions  to  the  countries  of  origin,  as  for  dried  fruits 
in  1917.  ■ 

In  many  other  cases  the  Ministry  had  no  agents  of  its  own  but 
bought  through  traders  and  brokers  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade, 
as  with  tallow  from  the  Argentine,  or  dates  from  Basra,  or  castor 
seed  fiom  India,  or  whale  oil  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  yet 
others  it  left  actual  importation  to  j)iivate  traders,  but  systemati- 
cally requisitioned  cargoes  on  arrival,  at  a jiredetermined  juice,  as 
with  condensed  milk  from  Switzerland,  or  canned  meat  and  salmon 
from  Canada,  or  palm  kernels  from  West  Africa,  or  dried  fruits, 
after  the  policy  of  direct  jiurchase  through  its  own  agents  had  been 
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abandoned  for  financial  reasons  in  Januai  y 1918.  In  both  these 
classes  of  cases,  thou<)’h  the  Ministry  had  no  agent  of  its  own  in  the 
country  of  origin,  the  o[)erations  conducted  by  traders  for  its  ])ui  - 
poses  might  be  assisted  by  an  order  of  the  local  government  jjro- 
hibiting  export  except  to  approved  destinations;  in  all  cases  the 
.Alinistry’s  influence  over  shipping  facilities  gave  those  known  to  be 
acting  for  it  a useful  leverage. 

In  this  enumeration  the  most  important  case,  that  of  the  linited 
States  of  America,  has  been  left  to  the  last.  Control  of  imj)orts  was 
a corner  stone  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  policy.  He  was  determined  to 
regulate  pri(;es  so  as  to  stop  profiteering;  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
safely  do  so  unless  and  until  he  had  secured  supplies.  He  needed  no 
outside  impulse  to  set  him  on  the  course  of  full  conti'ol.  He  would 
have  found  such  an  im))ulse,  had  he  needed  it,  in  the  fixed  deter- 
minafion  of  Mr.  Hoover  that  all  buying  of  food  in  the  Lhiited  States 
for  Kuro|)e  should  be  co-ordinated.  Even  the  sej)arate  govern- 
ments of  t he  Allies  must  avoid  conij^eting  with  one  another  as  buyers, 
lest  j)rices  be  unduly  inflated  both  against  them  and  against  the 
.\merican  public;  competitive  private  buying  was  ruled  out  a 
fortiori. 

\s  eaiiv  as  12th  April  1917  Lord  Devonport  had  conferred  wdth 
Mr.  11  oover  on  this  subject  and  outlined  a scheme  for  focussing  in 
a single  hand  such  purchases  as  were  not  yet  focused;  Mr.  Hoover 
had  submitted  in  reply  a memorandum  of  definite  proposals.  This 
pai'ticular  ’bus  had  not  then  flie  slightest  chance  of  passing  Lord 
Devonport’s  Temple  Rar;  buns  and  beans  and  butter,  sugar  dis- 
tribution and  seamen’s  rations  successively  blocked  the  way.  Mr. 
Hoover  at  one  stage  became  impatient  and  threatened  to  sto[)  alt 
Allied  ])urchases  in  America  until  the  Allies  should  get  together; 
one  of  his  first  acts  on  formal  aj)pointment  as  Food  Controller  in 
August  was  to  send  through  Lord  Northcliffe  to  Lord  Rhondda  an 
urgent  renewal  of  his  re(juest  for  co-ordination.  By  that  time  Lord 
Rhondda’s  policy  and  Mr.  Hoover’s  earlier  representations  had  done 
fheir  woik.  'I’he  l'’rench  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Clementel,  had 
come  to  London,  and  negotiations  were  far  advanced  for  setting  up 
for  other  foods  a counterpart  to  the  established  and  successful 
Wheat  Executive. 

On  29th  .August  1917,  a formal  agreement  was  a})j)roved  by  re- 
j)resentativ'es  of  the  three  great  Euroj)ean  Allies  setting  uj)  a ‘.Meat 
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and  Fats  Executive ’d  This  body  was  empowered  to  deal  with 
bacon,  hams,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  and  such  other  animal  products 
or  articles  of  food  not  dealt  with  by  any  other  inter-allied  authority 
as  might  be  specified.  Vegetable  oils  and  fats  (for  which  a sejmrate 
oil-seeds  executive  was  contemplated)  - were  specifically  excluded, 
and  any  existing  organizations  for  the  purchase  of  frozen  meat  for 
any  Government  were  not  to  be  superseded,  Avithout  the  assent  of 
the  representatives  of  that  Government.  The  agreement  made  each 
ally  sejmrately  responsible  for  both  finance  and  tonnage  for  its 
respective  purchases,  that  is  to  say  it  did  not  provide  for  pooling 
tonnage  or  for  payment  in  the  first  instance  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment; otherwise  it  followed  closely  the  provisions  of  the  Wheat 
agreement.  The  Meat  and  Fats  Executive,  like  its  model,  consisted 
of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  three  countries,  met  in  London, 
and  used  as  its  main  though  by  no  means  its  sole  agency  an  organiza- 
tion ])redominantly  British — the  Allied  Provisions  Exj)ort  Com- 
mission in  New  York. 

Irrespective  of  the  co-ordination  of  Allied  purchases,  the  [Ministry 
of  Food  since  Lord  Rhondda’s  advent  had  been  framing  plans  for 
itself  obtaining  control  of  su})plies  to  Britain,  ])articularly  of  bacon, 
hams,  lard,  butter,  and  cheese.  Lord  Devonport’s  scheme  of  an- 
nouncing jAi'ices  through  the  London  and  Foreign  Exchange  had 
proved  a broken  reed;  the  wholesale  ju’ices  fixed  under  it  rose 
steadily  and  rajiidly,  while  it  did  not  even  j>retend  to  touch  retail 
prices;  by  July  it  was  derelict.  In  August  the  [Ministry  decided  to 
])rohibit  private  importation  of  pork  products  and  to  set  up  its  own 
buying  agency  in  North  America,  already  recognized  as  practically 
the  sole  export  market.^  [Mr.  Owen  Hugh  Smith  was  invited  by 

^ The  agreement  was  actually  signed  on  29th  August  hv  the  British  and  French 
representatives.  The  adhesion  of  the  Italian  representative  was  subject  to  ratification 
by  the  Italian  Government;  ratification  followed  in  due  course. 

^ The  later  history  of  this  project  is  .somewhat  indefinite.  Italy  apparently  took  little 
interest  in  it,  but  France  (at  least  in  August  1917)  was  anxious  to  have  joint  buying  of 
oil-seeds  and  nuts  by  British  and  French  Governments.  Mr.  E.  M.  H.  Lloyd  in  Experi- 
ments in  State  Control  prints  (without  date  or  signatures)  a Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  France  and  Britain  setting  up  a Moint  Executive  for  Vegetable  Oils  and  Oil- 
seeds’; he  adtls  the  comment  that  the  agreement,  in  its  final  form,  set  up  a consultative 
rather  than  an  executive  body.  8o  late  as  December  1917  Mr.  Hoover  was  told  in- 
cidentally that  the  ‘Inter-Allied  Oil-seeds  Executive’  was  in  process  of  formation.  It 
was  certainly  not  formed  by  August  1918  or  at  any  later  time.  Mr.  Hoover  got  what  he 
wanted  by  the  fact  that  all  Allied  purchases  in  America  were  made  through  the  Allied 
Provisions  Ex{)ort  Commission;  they  were  firmly  co-ordinated  there. 

= A j)lan  of  buying  in  Denmark  in  August  1917  came  to  nothing;  blockade  policy 
decreed  the  temporary  extinction  of  the  Danish  pig  industry. 
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Lord  Rliondda  to  take  charge  of  this  work.  He  reached  America  at 
the  end  of  Sej)tember,  concerted  his  plans  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  set 
nj)  ‘The  Ministry  of  Food  in  New  York’.  The  Meat  and  Fats 
Executive  in  London  was  also  getting  to  work;  it  met  for  the  first 
time  on  Kith  October  and  made  a joint  programme  of  purchases 
on  2()th  October.  To  carry  out  this  programme,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  there  was  developed  from  the  Ministry 
of  Food  in  New  York,  the  Allied  Provisions  Export  Commis- 
sion, familiarly  known  as  ‘Apec’.  Mr.  Owen  Smith  became  its 
Chairman. 

In  this  agency  all  buying  for  the  Allies  in  the  United  States,  of 
every  kind  of  food  other  than  cereals  and  sugar,  was  consolidated. 
The  agency  worked  in  close  co-oj)eration  with  the  American  Food 
Controller,  Mr.  Hoover,  in  accord  with  whose  wishes  it  had  been 
formed.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  its  business  was  in  hog  pro- 
ducts, that  is  to  say  bacon,  hams,  and  lard;  up  to  ilOth  March  1918, 
for  instance,  of  atotalexpenditureon  British  account  of  8144,000.000, 
.81 15,000,000  was  for  hog  products  and  $13,000,000  for  frozen  meat; 
the  balance  represented  many  small  items,  including  [)reserved  meat, 
vegetables  oils,  whale  oil,  butter,  condensed  milk,  cheese,  onion 
seed,  and  dried  fruit.  When  other  duties  compelled  i\Ir.  Owen  Smith 
to  retire  in  April  1918  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Guy  Granet,  who 
remained  till  the  organization  was  disbanded  in  May  1919.^ 

'I'he  methods  of  passing  on  the  su])plies  obtained  by  the  Ministry 
in  the  various  ways  described  above  to  the  traders  for  distribution 
to  the  public  were  ecjually  varied,  but  embodied,  as  a rule,  cei  tain 
common  {)i  inciples.  The  existing  channels  of  trade  were  preserved 
so  far  as  possible  and  each  class  of  trader  worked  for  a defined  profit, 
whether  technically  he  was  an  agent  on  commission  or  technically 
bought  and  sold  again  at  fixed  prices.  Each  retailer  was  recpiired 
to  register  his  demands  for  supplies  with  one  or  more  wholesalers; 
the  amount  of  these  demands,  as  is  ex|)lained  later  in  dealing  with 
rationing,  was  determined  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  reference 
to  a datum  period  or  on  the  basis  of  registered  customers.  Each 
wholesaler,  adding  up  his  demands  from  retailers,  registered  in  turn 
with  a first-hand  supplier — whether  called  an  importer,  a broker,  a 
manufacturer  or  by  some  other  name,  who  held  the  supplies  for  the 

‘ l{(‘f\vcoii  Oct.  1917  and  I'Vl).  1919  ‘ Apoo  ’ bought  nearly  2.J  million  tons  of  food 
valued  at  121)7, OUU, 000  at  a cost  for  administration  of  1,  1.7  of  1%. 
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!\Iinistry.  In  the  ^Ministry  itself  was  a committee  or  otlier  agency 
for  allocating  actual  consignments  to  each  first-hand  supplier. 

The  distribution  schemes  for  the  different  foods  differed  from 
one  another  in  many  details.  Sometimes  the  retailer  was  allowed 
to  nominate  only  one  wholesaler,  sometimes  more;  sometimes  he 
was  restricted  to  wholesalers  with  whom  he  had  dealt  before  and 
sometimes  not;  sometimes — as  with  mai’garine — the  Ministry  itself 
fixed  the  channels  of  supjily.  To  a varying  extent  in  different  trades 
provision  had  to  be  made  for  a secondary  wholesaler  intervening  to 
serve  the  small  shops.  To  a varying  extent  the  first-hand  suppliers 
were  guaranteed  earnings  ])roportionate  to  their  former  ones,  either 
by  receiving  a proportionate  allocation  of  supplies  to  handle  or  by 
receiving  a proportionate  share  of  a pooled  commission,  irrespective 
of  the  volume  of  supplies  actually  handled  by  them.  Where  prob- 
lems of  manufacturing  arose — as  with  oil-seeds  and  margarine, 
and  to  a less  extent  with  bacon — or  where  the  distribution  of  im- 
ports was  complicated  by  an  appreciable  home  production — as  with 
cheese — more  elaborate  arrangements  had  to  be  made.  Where  many 
qualities  had  to  be  blended  into  one  foi‘  sale  at  a uniform  price — as 
with  tea — distribution  of  actual  j)arcels  was  by  ballot. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  upon  further  details  here.  The  full  account 
of  the  machinery  of  control  for  certain  important  foods — butter, 
cheese,  oils,  oil-seeds,  and  margarine — and  its  ingenious  adaptations 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  trade,  which  has  been  given  by 
I\Ir.  E.  M.  II.  Lloyd  in  another  volume  of  this  series,^  serve 
as  a type  for  all. 

Svgar 

Of  the  particular  foods  calling  for  special  description  in  this 
clui|)ter  first  place  for  several  reasons  belongs  to  sugar.  It  is  a food 
wholly  imported;  it  was  the  first  of  all  to  be  controlled  and  the  first 
to  be  rationed;  it  was  nearly  the  last  to  be  decontrolled. 

The  underlying  reason  for  early  and  prolonged  difficulties  about 
sugar  is  obvious.  Before  the  war,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sugar 
imported  into  the  ITnited  Kingdom  came  from  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  No  other  important  food  was  in  this  or  a com- 
j)arable  position;  with  some  foods  the  outbreak  of  war,  by  closing 
access  to  Germany,  tended  to  divert  to  Britain  an  addition  to  the 
normal  oversea  su])plies.  The  main  sources  of  British  sugar  supply 

1 Experimentu  in  Slate  Conirul. 
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were  cut  off  at  once  and  completely  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  re- 
mained cut  off  long  after  hostilities  had  ended. 

Prompt  action  was  called  for  accordingly,  and  the  Sugar  Com- 
mission, as  has  been  stated,  was  appointed  on  20th  August  1914,  ‘ to 
inquire  into  the  supply  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom;  to  pur- 
chase, sell  and  control  the  delivery  of  sugar  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  genei'ally  to  take  such  stcj)s  as  may  seem  desirable  for 
maintaining  the  supply’.  The  work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
described  in  two  otlicial  reports  j)resented  by  it — a ‘ First  (Interim) 
Report  covering  the  period  from  date  of  apj)ointment  to  the  begin- 
ning of  December  1916,  and  a ‘Second  Report’  - dated  A])iil  1921, 
bringing  the  story  down  to  26th  February  1921,  when  all  restric- 
tions on  the  import,  sale,  and  distribution  of  sugar  were  removed. 
'I’he  successive  Chairmen  of  the  Commission  were  Mr.  Reginald 
M(d\enna  (August  1914  to  December  1916),  Lord  Devonport  (to 
.July  1917),  Captain  Rathurst  (to  April  1919),  and  Sir  II.  W.  Prim- 
1‘ose  (to  the  end  of  the  Commission  in  1921).  Only  the  last-named 
and  Sir  Robert  Lyle  wei'e  members  of  the  Commission  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end. 

'I'liroughout  its  career  the  Sugar  Commission,  like  the  younger 
but  more  important  Wheat  Commission,  retained  its  formal  inde- 
|)endence  of  the  still  younger  Ministry  of  Food.  At  one  time,  if  the 
Commissioners  are  to  be  believed,  they  had  to  threaten  to  go  on 
strike  for  their  liberties  and  did  so.^  On  a later  occasion  the  Select 
Committee  on  National  Expenditure  recommended  that  the  func- 
tions and  res|)onsibilities  of  the  Sugar  Commission  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ministry  of  h'ood,  but  subsecjuent  changes  in  the 
•Ministry  itself  I'uled  out  any  serious  consideration  of  this  proposal, 
and  soon  after  hostilities  ended.’ 

( )n  t he  merits,  there  were  no  grounds  for  mving  sugar  a different 
oiganization  fi-om  that  established  for  othei-  foods.  The  Sugar 
Commission  never  assumed  any  functions  comparable  to  those  of 

‘ (M.  8728(l!)17).  U'd.  l.‘}00  (1!)21). 

^ ‘On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Devonport  in  dune  1!)17,  his  .sucees.sor.  Lord  Rhondda, 
again  considered  the  relations  between  the  two  departments,  and  not  wishing  liimself 
to  act  as  Cliairman  of  tlie  Commission,  he  was  at  lirst  disposed  to  advise  the  issue  of  an 
order  incorporating  tlie  Commission.  But  on  learning  that  none  of  the  existing  memhers 
of  the  Commission  would  he  disposed  to  serve  in  the  sid)ordinate  capacity  that  such  new 
conditions  would  place  them  in,  he  eventually  decided  to  leave  matters  as  they  were.’ 
(Becond  Report  of  Sugar  Commission,  § .5.) 

* Kight  h Report  of  Select  Committee  on  National  Kxpenditure  during  I OIS  (puhlished 
l!tl!)),  (11  1),  S 47. 
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the  Wheat  Commission  for  the  inter-allied  Wheat  Executive.  It 
also,  as  is  recorded  below,  kept  strictly  to  its  first  narrow  interj^reta- 
tion  of  its  functions  and  as  a Commission  was  never  concerned  with 
distribution  beyond  the  earliest  stage.  The  later  stages  of  distribu- 
tion and  rationing  were  dealt  with  by  a separate  branch  of  the 
i\Iinistry  itself,  of  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  might  or 
might  not  be  the  head. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Commission’s  life  were  uneventful. 
Ry  a Royal  Proclamation  jirohibiting  the  jnivate  imj)ortation  of 
sugar  as  from  26th  October  1914,  it  obtained  a statutory  monopoly 
of  im])orts.  It  bought  sugar  in  North  America  in  the  ordinary  way 
through  the  ])rincipal  brokers  and  agents  normally  dealing  in  that 
market;  in  Java  it  used  a single  firm  as  agent  for  dealing  with  the 
planters  and  local  merchants;  in  ^Mauritius  it  worked  through  the 
intervention  of  the  local  government.  It  ])assed  on  its  supj)lies  of 
raw  sugar  to  the  refineries  and  its  supplies  of  imported  white  sugar 
to  the  wholesalers,  under  agreements  limiting  the  margin  of  profit 
to  be  taken  by  each  on  resale.  Its  ])olicy  was  to  buy  and  to  pass  on 
as  much  sugar  as  was  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumers, 
and  u])  to  the  middle  of  1916  no  material  difficulty  was  found  in 
obtaining  supplies  for  that  purpose.^  The  recorded  weekly  con- 
sumption per  head  of  the  ])oj)ulation  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
higher  in  1914  and  1915  than  in  the  five  years  before  the  war  and 
even  over  1916  as  a whole  was  reduced  only  by  15  per  cent.  Pro- 
bably the  recorded  home  consum])tion  is  swollen  unduly  by  in- 
creased use  in  manufacturing  jam  for  troo])S  at  home  and  overseas. 
Even  so  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  view  of  the  exceptionally 
steep  rise  of  sugar  prices.  The  jiercentage  increase  of  prices  above 
July  1914  level  was  at  the  end  of  1914  four  times,  and  throughout 
1915  and  1916  two  to  three  times  as  great  for  sugar  as  for  all  foods 
taken  together,  but  had  apparently  little  or  no  differential  effect  on 
consumption.  This  is  testimony  to  the  maintained  purchasing 
})ower  of  the  working  classes  during  the  war,  when  wages  rose  on 
the  whole  with  prices  and  work  was  regular. 

No  special  steps  were  needed  in  the  first  two  years  of  war  either 
to  secure  fair  distribution  of  supplies  to  the  public  or  to  limit  retail 
prices.  It  is  possible  that  during  those  years  the  Commission  itself 
was  not  indispensable;  the  ordinary  agencies  of  trade  might  have 

‘ Second  Report,  § (j. 
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sliowii  themselves  equal  to  maintaining  a reasonably  sufficient 
supply  of  sugar  for  the  country.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  value.  ‘ Even  had  there  been  no  failure  in  the  supply  of  the  com- 
modity, the  trading  in  it  would  have  been  difficult  and  precarious, 
and  in  consecpience  there  would  have  been  frecpient  and  violent 
fluctuations  in  prices,  with  heavy  gains  and  heavy  losses  to  traders, 
and  with  rapid  variations  in  juice  to  consumers,  and  on  the  whole 
a largely  increased  charge  u])on  them.’  ^ Unquestionably  the  Com- 
mission, by  its  forward  j)urchases  in  a rising  market,  made  j)ossible 
a retail  j)rice  in  the  United  Kingdom,  well  below  the  level  that  would 
have  been  determined  by  j)rivate  enterj)rise. 

.\bout  the  middle  of  191()  the  Commission’s  fair  weather  ended. 
The  shortage  of  shij)s  began  to  be  felt;  the  Commission  was  not  able 
to  meet  without  delay  all  demands  for  sugar;  jjroblems  of  retail 
|)rice  and  distribution  arose  and  grew  j)ortentously;  in  a moment 
the  whole  sky  was  overcast.  The  Commission  felt  itself  neither 
(jualified  nor  bound  by  its  original  instructions  to  deal  effectively 
with  these  new  and  comjdicated  j)roblems.  Its  interest  was  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  wholesale.  Its  one  idea  about  distribution  was  the 
datum  j)eriod;  when  it  could  not  meet  all  demands  in  full  it  re- 
duced its  issues  e(|ually  all  round,  by  giving  each  of  the  traders 
directly  in  touch  with  it  a fixed  j^ercentage  of  his  su])j)lies  in  1915; 
it  ex|)ected  those  traders  to  }>ass  on  suj)j)lies  on  the  same  j)rincij)le. 
Lord  !)evon})ort,  after  conferring  with  the  Commission,  fell  in  with 
its  wishes.  lie  left  it  ‘undisturbed  in  resj)ect  of  its  functions  in  re- 
lation to  the  maintenance  of  the  sugar  supj)ly excej)t  in  so  far  as 
he  took  uj)on  himself  the  chairmanshij)  vacatefl  by  Mr.  iMcKenna; 
he  H'served  for  the  Ministiy  the  vexatious  j)roblems  of  retail  dis- 
tribufion  and  j)rice. 

'riie  Ministry’s  ultimate  solution  of  these  j>roblems  is  described 
in  another  chajder.  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  these  ])roblems  ai  ose 
with  sugai’  and  did  not  arise  with  cereals  simj)ly  because  of  the 
different  interj)ietations  j)laced  by  the  two  Commissions  on  their 
duty  ‘to  maintain  the  suj)j)ly’  of  the  articles  with  which  they  were 
concerned.  The  Wheat  (k)mmission  laid  down,  and  was  able  to 
aj){)ly  to  the  end,  the  |)rincij)le  that  the  suj)j)ly  of  l)readstuffs  for 
human  consum])tion  should  be  kej)t  at  all  times  sufficient  to  meet 
in  full  all  demands  uj)on  it.  The  Sugar  Commission,  after  the  middle 

* Sucoiiil  Kcport  of  Sugar  Coinnii.ssion,  § 24.  * Second  Report,  § 4. 
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of  1916,  did  not  aim  at  any  tiling  like  this.  It  could  not  maintain 
the  supply  of  sugar  either  at  the  ])re-war  level  or  at  a level  corre- 
sjionding  to  present  demand.  Its  aim  was  simjily  to  buy  sugar  as 
and  when  it  could  and  to  bring  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  much  as 
the  ^Ministry  of  Shipping  and  the  German  submarines  allowed. 
Since  this  was  much  less  than  the  effective  demand  of  the  public, 
problems  of  distribution  and  price  arose  at  once. 

During  the  spring  of  1917  the  jiosition  became  critical.  In  the 
t wenty  weeks  from  4th  February  to  23rd  June  80,000  tons  of  sugar, 
nearly  a sixth  of  all  the  cargoes  at  sea,  were  lost  by  submarine  sink- 
ings; on  one  day  in  April  the  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  repre- 
sented only  4 days’  consunijition;  at  about  the  same  time  the  stock 
of  wheat  and  flour  also  reached  its  minimum,  sufficient  for  nine 
weeks  only.  F’rom  that  point,  jiartly  as  the  result  of  more  effective 
jiriority  in  tonnage  for  foodstuffs,  matters  imjiroved. 

The  change  of  Food  Controllers  in  June  1917  brought  a new 
Chairman  to  the  Sugar  Commission — Ca})tain  Bathurst  (now 
Lord  Bledisloe)  succeeding  Lord  Devonpoid — but  made  no  funda- 
mental change  in  its  position.  The  entry  of  America  into  the  war 
and  the  appointment  of  i\Ir.  Hoover  as  I’ood  Administrator,  trans- 
formed a large  part  of  its  work.  Mr.  Hoover  soon  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sugar  sup})ly  from  Cuba  and  San  Domingo  must  be 
comj)letely  controlled.  In  June  1917  he  cabled  to  Lord  Rhondda 
inviting  co-operation  so  as  to  avoid  competition  in  buying.  This 
led  in  due  course  to  the  formation  in  the  autumn  of  1917  of  an 
‘ International  Sugar  Committee ’of  three  American  and  two  British 
representatives  to  arrange  the  purchase  of  the  whole  Cuba  crop  for 
1917-18  and  allocate  it  to  America  and  the  European  Allies;  the 
Bi'itish  Sugar  Commission  had  made  large  ])urchases  for  France  and 
Italy  in  1916  and  acted  on  their  behalf  on  the  ' International  Sugar 
Committee’.  In  the  next  year  the  United  States  Government  took 
sole  control,  a])pointing  a ‘Sugar  Equalization  Board’  which  made 
the  bargain  with  the  Cuban  planters  for  1918-19  and  later  made 
allotments  to  the  various  purchasing  countries. 

The  Cuban  crop  in  1917-18  and  1918-19  was  thus  obtained 
through  the  American  Food  Administration,  substantially  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bacon,  beef,  cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk  and 
other  foods  bought  in  America  by  the  Allied  Provisions  Exj)orts 
Commission  which  has  l)een  described  above.  It  formed  in  those 
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years  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  our  whole  sugar  supply;  the 
other  sources  with  which  the  Commission  dealt  directly,  in  the 
Rritish  West  Indies  and  South  America,  had  always  been  small  and 
those  in  the  Eastern  I lemisphere  were  now  out  of  reach.  The  change 
which  came  over  the  conditions  of  the  Commission’s  work  during 
19U)  is  well  shown  in  the  following  table  giving  its  purchases  year 
by  year  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  IIemis])here  respectively: 


'I'AHLK  II.  Sugar  C'ommission  Purchasks  1!)1  t to 

(In  thousands  of  tons) 


l!U4  15 

nut) 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

Western  Hemisphere 

!K)7 

844 

085 

1,047 

080 

740 

Kastern  Hetnispliere  . 

1,084 

570 

407 

138 

412 

.508 

Varif)us  .... 

77 

• — 

— 

-- 

7 

25 

Haw  sugar 

l.l  14 

004 

1,104 

1.015 

7S7 

1,110 

White  sugar 

!)54 

450 

288 

170 

021 

247 

'I’otal 

2,Ot)8 

1,423 

1,482 

1 . 1 85 

1,408 

1 ,303 

'File  table  shows,  first,  the  great  falling  off  in  total  purchases 
from  1915  to  191()  and  the  further  fall  to  1918.  It  shows,  second, 
file  sliifting  of  traffic  under  stress  of  tonnage  difficulties  from  the 
more  distant  sources — Java  and  Mauritius — to  the  iieaier  sources 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  supplied  more 
t han  50  j)er  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1914-15,  but  less  than  10  per  cent, 
in  1918.  These  figures  epitomize  one  of  the  main  economic  jiroblems 
of  the  war,  which  is  discussed  generally  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
Finally  the  table  shows  a striking  change  in  the  relative  jiropor- 
lions  of  raw  and  refined  sugai’.  This  is  explained  partly  by  the 
jiioniinence  of  Java  and  Mauritius  as  sources  of  white  sugar;  in  part 
it  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a deliberate  jiolicy  of  importing  law 
sugar,  so  as  to  keep  the  home  refineries  in  business  and  maintain 
the  channels  of  tiade. 

While  the  war  lasted,  the  Sugar  Commission  as  a business  con- 
cern was  very  successful.  Its  financial  policy  was  ‘ to  aim  at  so  con- 
ducting its  business  that  when  the  Commission  should  be  brought 
to  a close,  its  ojierations  should  be  found  to  have  been  carried  out 
free  of  cost  to  the  Exche<pier,  while  not  imposing  on  the  public  any 
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greater  charges  than  might  suffice  to  cover  expenditure’.  Up  to 
31st  March  1919,  on  a turnover  of  about  £200,000,000  it  had  a net 
jirofit  of  about  £6,000,000,  a not  unreasonable  provision  for  the 
risks  of  decontrol.^  It  had  made  this  ])rofit  while  buying,  so  that 
retail  prices  were  from  the  latter  half  of  1915  seldom  less  than  2d. 
a lb.  below  the  current  market  price,  that  is  to  say  the  price  of 
replacement  on  the  day.-  This  was  the  natural  result  of  prudently 
buying  forward  on  a rising  market. 

After  the  middle  of  1919  a new  situation  arose  abroad  and 
different  counsels  prevailed  at  home.  The  Sugar  Commission,  with 
prices  rising  against  it,  was  not  allowed  by  the  Government  of  the 
day  to  raise  prices  to  the  j^ublic  far  enough  or  fast  enough  to  avoid 
heavy  losses;  its  surplus  disappeared,  and  it  ended  in  the  spring  of 
1921  with  a deficit  of  £22,000,000.  The  account  of  this,  however,  is 
best  reserved  till  the  difficulties  of  decontrol,  recontrol,  and  liquida- 
tion come  up  for  examination  in  a later  chapter. 

Tea  and  Dried  Fruits 

Scientifically  and  legally  tea  is  not  a food;  it  produces  no  calories. 
Moved  by  this  the  Imports  Restriction  Committee  at  the  beginning 
of  1917  put  tea  in  the  list  of  ‘luxury  foodstuffs  and  drinks’  whose 
combined  import  was  to  be  reduced  by  26,000  tons  a month.* 
i\Ioved  less  by  this  than  by  the  wording  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  25th  April  1918  quashed 
a conviction  for  hoarding  tea,  under  the  Food  Hoarding  Order  made 
by  I.ord  Devonport  a year  before.^  Lord  Rhondda  dissented  pro- 
foundly from  these  judgements.  Calories  or  no  calories,  he  felt 
certain  that  the  British  public  must  have  its  tea,  if  tea  were  not  to 
cause  a second  revolution. 

With  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  a short  way  was  possible  and 
was  taken.  By  an  amending  order  of  1st  May  1918  food  was  defined 
to  include  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  The  Food  Controller’s  powers 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  were  fortunately  wide 
enough  to  make  this  amendment  intra  vires;  he  found  no  difficulty 

‘ Cd.  1062  (1920),  p.  90. 

* See  § 18  of  Second  Report  and  the  interesting  table  appended  to  it. 

’ War  Cabinet  Report  for  1917,  p.  125  (Cd.  9005). 

‘ .Just  after  this  a publican  charged  under  the  Conditional  Sales  order  with  refusing  to 
sell  sevenpenny  ale  unless  fourpenny  ale  were  bought  as  well,  successfully  took  the  point 
that  beer  was  not  food.  Lord  Rhondda  did  not  correct  this. 
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later  in  treating  as  within  his  sphere  beehive  sections  and  potato 
bags  and  soap  and  candles. 

With  the  Imports  Restriction  Committee  the  way  was  longer. 
The  residt  of  their  action  was  naturally  a falling  off  of  tea  ini])orts, 
which  from  June  to  Septend)er  1917  averaged  (iJMK)  tons  a month 
as  coni])ared  with  about  15,()()()  in  the  same  periods  of  1913  and 
1 91  b.  There  was  also  naturally  a rise  of  retail  prices  from  the  2.v.  4d. 
per  lb.  at  which  they  had  stood  for  nearly  a year  and  a half  till 
l'’ebruary  1917  uj)  to  3.9.  2d.  ])er  lb.  in  the  following  December.  On 
ibis  rise  Lord  Devonport’s  various  schemes  exercised  no  visible 
influence.  .Vfter  June,  as  might  be  expected,  stocks  began  to  fall 
off  rapidly,  till  by  1st  November  they  were  less  than  half  the  normal. 
Long  before  that — in  August — Lord  Rhondda  had  decided  to  re- 
verse engines,  had  got  the  Shi])ping  Controller  to  promise  tonnage 
and  had  a scheme  of  purchase  under  consideration.  The  negotia- 
tion of  this  scheme — by  correspondence  and  cable  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India — was  a lengthy  process,  but  between  the  beginning 
of  September  and  the  end  of  November  it  was  completed  and  a 
general  contract  with  the  growers  was  made.  Under  it  and  a fresh 
contract  made  later  for  the  next  year’s  crop,^  the  Food  Controller 
took  over  all  tea  shij)ped  after  31st  October  1917  and  maintained 
supplies  at  a j)oint  allowing  distribution  to  retailers  at  2 oz.  per 
head. 

'I'liis  comparative  almndance,  however,  took  long  in  coming. 
During  the  last  months  of  1917  tea  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  queues,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1918  it  was  one  of  the  articles  most 
widely  rationed  undei’  local  schemes.  There  was  considerable  pres- 
sure in  labour  (piarters  to  ration  it  generally  under  the  national 
scheme  of  July  1918,  but  the  Ministry,  j)ressed  in  the  opposite  sense 
by  the  retailers,  resisted  and  compromised,  by  requiring  coni])ulsory 
registration  of  customers  and  by  distributing  supplies  to  the  re- 
tailers on  the  basis  of  the  nund)ers  registered.  The  compromise 
worked  well;  the  allowance  of  2 oz.  per  customer,  though  criticized 
as  inadecpiate,  was  above  the  ])re-war  consumption  of  barely  1|  oz. 
and  was  not  fully  taken  up. 

In  other  respects  also  the  treatment  of  tea  j)resented  special 
features — notably  in  the  fixing  of  a price  which  it  was  an  offence  to 
lall  short  of  as  well  as  to  exceed,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a single 

‘ Made  in  May  1918  to  take  (Hi  per  cent,  of  the  liulian  crop  up  to  31st  May  1919. 
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specification  of  ‘National  Control  Tea’,  in  which  all  varieties,  good 
and  bad,  were  lost. 

Dried  and  preserved  fruits,  like  tea,  were  regarded  by  the  Im- 
ports Restriction  Committee,  as  later  they  were  by  IMr.  Hoover,  as 
something  in  the  nature  of  a luxury.  Scientifically,  however,  they 
rank  high ; Aveight  for  weight  they  yield  about  as  many  calories  as 
wheat  or  mutton  and  more  than  beef.  The  rejuvenated  Ministry 
under  Lord  Rhondda  set  out  hopefully  to  import  them;  itprejiared 
a scheme  of  purchasein  July  and  August,  prohibited  all  private  trade 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  on  8th  September,  bought  through 
existing  agencies  dates  from  Basra  and  sultanas  from  India,  and 
sent  out  its  own  buyers  to  Greece  for  currants,  to  Spain  for  raisins, 
to  Portugal  for  figs,  and  to  California  for  more  sultanas. 

The  ^Ministry  discovered  that  it  had  reckoned  without  the 
Shipping  Controller  and  the  Treasury.  To  these  as  to  the  Cabinet 
and  to  plain  men  generally,  raisins  and  dates  and  figs  and  currants 
were  nice  enough  to  be  a luxury.  Difficulties  with  producers  demand- 
ing exorbitant  prices  for  Greek  currants  were  overcome,  not  with- 
out aid  from  ]\L  Venizelos  himself,  only  to  lead  to  the  discovery 
that  no  ship  could  be  provided  to  bring  this  purchase  home.  Diffi- 
culties with  the  Spanish  Government  about  allowing  any  export  of 
raisins  were  removed,  but  the  Treasury  at  home  made  new  diffi- 
culties about  finance.  Finally,  a Cabinet  decision  early  in  1918 
against  giving  any  priority  tonnage  for  dried  fruits  made  it  clear 
that  direct  purchase  must  be  abandoned.  The  order  prohibiting 
dealings  outside  the  Ibiited  Kingdom  was  revoked  as  from  1st  iMay 
1918  and  was  replaced  by  a new  scheme  under  which  private  traders 
im])orted  as  they  could  and  the  Ministry  requisitioned  at  agreed 
])rices  on  arrival.  In  the  absence  of  any  priority  for  tonnage,  private 
traders  were  as  likely  as  the  ^Ministry  or  more  likely  to  pick  uj) 
occasional  opportunities  for  shipping.  Imports  of  dried  fruits, 
though  they  fell  in  1918  even  below  the  low  level  of  1917,  to  29,000 
tons  against  148,000  of  1913  and  154,000  of  1915,  did  not  disappear 
altogether.  ^Vhat  did  come — practically  confined  to  currants  and 
raisins — was  taken  over  by  the  ^Ministry.  Part  of  it  was  distributed 
through  the  trade  on  the  datum  period  principle  at  fixed  prices; 
])art  was  reserved  for  Christmas  plum  puddings  for  the  fighting 
forces.  Dried  fruits  have  a later  history  best  dealt  with  in  the 
chapter  on  Recontrol  and  Liquidation. 
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Hacon,  Hams,  and  Lard 

Tlie  settiiif);  iij)  during  October  1917  of  a buying  organization  in 
New  \'ork  primarily  for  hog  products  and  then  for  otlier  foods  has 
been  described  above.  The  Ministry  soon  found  tliat  it  was  one 
thing  to  set  uj)  a buying  agency  and  another  thing  to  l)uy,  for  pur- 
cliases  needed  dollars.  It  had  light-heartedly  stopped  all  j)rivate 
importation  of  bacon,  hams,  and  lard,  on  29th  August  1917.  When 
it  went  to  the  Treasury  cupboard  for  dollars  with  which  to  begin 
buying  and  importing  on  its  own  account,  the  cupboard  was  bare. 
In  vain  the  Ministry  officials  argued  that  cessation  of  ])rivate  im- 
])orts,  hitherto  financed  in  the  ordinary  way,  must  lighten  the 
burden  of  ‘pegging’  the  dollar  exchange  and  so  release  dollars  for 
diiect  purchases.  Tlie  Treasury  rejffied  that  the  monthly  total  of 
dollars  that  the  United  States  would  lend  to  the  British  Treasury 
was  fixed  and  it  was  all  wanted  for  purposes  other  than  bacon.  In 
Se[)tember  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  America  lived  on  a Treasury 
dole  of  $1,000,000  and  a loan  of  $5,000,000  from  the  Wheat  Com- 
mission. In  October  a few  more  dollars  were  found  and  substantial 
j)urchases  made,  but  in  November  paralysis  supervened  again;  by 
the  middle  of  that  month  the  operations  of  ‘ Apec’  were  at  a stand- 
still. In  December  purchases  l)egan  again  but  still  on  a small  scale. 

Wlien  the  position  seemed  nearly  desperate  the  financial  bar  was 
lifted  suddenly.  Mr.  Hoover  found  himself  with  storehouses  full 
of  beef  and  with  135,000  tons  of  surplus  bacon  in  prosjiect,  and 
proferred  his  sujiport  for  such  financial  arrangements  as  might  be 
needed  to  help  the  Allies  in  buying  it.  The  need  of  American  pro- 
ducers for  markets  came  to  reinforce  theneed  of  Europe  for  supplies. 

With  Mr.  Hoover’s  powerful  helj)  the  financial  difficulties  proved 
to  be  surmountable  and  in  January  1918  the  first  big  purchases  of 
American  bacon  were  made.  But  the  Ministry’s  troubles  were  not 
over,  l^'or  more  than  tliree  months  buying  in  America  had  been 
restricted  by  want  of  dollars.  When  this  difficulty  ended  fresh  ones 
began,  'fhe  losses  of  ])ork  products  by  submarine  were  jieculiarly 
heavy  in  l)ec;ember.^  In  January  railway  congestion  in  America, 

‘ In  the  first  half  of  .lanuury  the  position  of  hacon  supplies  was  described  as  ‘very 
serious’  in  view  of  small  Deecndjer  shipments,  d’ho  January  arrivals  were  expected  to  he 
about  10,000  toiLs,  which  was  less  than  the  full  reiiuirements  of  the  Army  alone.  'I’he 
stock  at  the  end  of  that  month  fell  to  4,J00  tons,  about  one-fifth  of  the  corresponding 
figure  for  1017. 

15()9.61 
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aggravated  by  a blizzard,  reached  its  height;  by  tlie  end  of  tlie 
month  ‘Apec’  had  more  than  80,000  tons  of  unshipped  purchases 
in  the  United  States  and  10,000  tons  in  Canada.  The  flow  of 
American  bacon  and  hams  began  to  arrive  at  the  retailers  shops  in 
time  and  only  just  in  time  to  form  a reserve,  if  fresh  meat  failed,  for 
the  London  and  Home  Counties  Rationing  Scheme  of  25th  February. 

The  flow  of  bacon  soon  became  a flood.  Mr.  Hoover  dwarfed 
his  first  big  offer  of  150  million  pounds  in  January,  by  cabling  in 
]\Iarch  that  he  had  450,000  tons  of  pork  products  available;  he 
suggested  that  the  Allies  should  give  a ‘ blanket  ’ order  for  his  whole 
surplus  to  the  end  of  April  and  either  ship  it  to  store  in  Europe  or 
store  it  on  their  own  account  in  America.  The  Ministry  of  Food, 
with  larders  bare,  reacted  like  a starving  man  at  a Lord  iMayor’ s table. 
It  felt  its  appetite  to  be  insatiable,  and  with  France  and  Italy 
bought  the  whole  lot — on  credit.  Financial  difficulties  vanished 
between  a hungry  buyer  and  an  eager  seller.  Ships  were  scraped  to- 
gether from  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  From  a minimum  of 

17.000  tons  in  January  and  an  average  of  just  over  20,000  tons  in 
each  of  the  four  months  before  then,  imports  of  bacon  and  ham  rose 
to  88,000  in  April,  93,000  in  May,  66,000  in  June,  and  71,000  in 
July,  making  in  a third  of  the  year  from  America  far  more  than  a 
full  years  import  from  all  sources  before  the  war. 

Supplies  on  this  scale  soon  began  to  outrun  consumption.  The 
weekly  ration  of  bacon  and  ham,  begun  in  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  scheme  of  25th  February  at  4 oz.,  ‘uncooked  with  bone  as 
usually  delivered’,  was  raised  to  5 oz.  when  meat  rationing  became 
general  on  7th  April,  and  to  8 oz.  on  each  of  two  coupons  or  a pos- 
sible 16  oz.  altogether,  in  addition  to  butcher’s  meat,  on  5th  May. 
A supplementary  ration  of  another  8 oz.  bacon  was  allowed  at 
about  the  same  time  to  practically  all  manual  workers  and  to  grow- 
ing schoolboys.  Consumption  nevertheless  made  practically  no  im- 
pression on  the  supply.  Stocks,  from  their  nadir  of  5,000  tons  on 
1st  iMarch,  rose  to  30,000  on  1st  IMay,  90,000  a month  later,  and 

108.000  on  1st  August.  Tlien  an  opportunity  was  seized  of  freeing 
bacon  and  hams  from  rationing  completely,  the  flow  from  America 
suffered  a seasonal  decline,  and  stocks  subsided  slightly. 

Mr.  Hoover,  however,  was  only  a giant  resting  for  fresh  labours. 
Already  in  June  1918  he  had  begun  to  forecast  a fresh  flood  for  the 
ensuing  autumn.  His  policy  in  America,  as  it  was  set  out  in  a 
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message  from  Sir  Guy  Granet,  iiad  been  the  direct  contrary  of  tliat 
advocated  for  Rritaiu  l)y  tlie  Food  (War)  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  i.  e.  the  cutting  down  of  the  animal  population  and  the 
direct  human  consumplion  of  cereals.  The  corn  croj)  of  America  in 
1917  was  very  large;  the  hog  population  unusually  small.  Mr. 
Hoover  stabilized  prices  in  such  a w\ay  as  to  encoiirage  farmers  to 
feed  corn  to  stock  l ather  than  place  it  on  the  market,  and  so  secured 
a large  })roduction  of  meat  and  pork;  at  the  same  time  he  dis- 
couraged domestic  consumption  of  snch  food  by  voluntary  ‘pork- 
less days’.  His  policy  was  no  doubt  right  in  j)iinciple.  More  im- 
ported fat  was  indispensable  to  a Eurojje  trying  to  live  u})on  cereals. 
If  curing  and  handling  difficulties  could  be  got  over,  bacon,  which 
weight  for  weight  yields  far  more  calories  than  grain,  was  the  im- 
port most  economical  of  tonnage  that  could  be  sent. 

In  extent  the  policy  had  an  almost  embarrassing  success.  The 
diversion  of  so  much  corn  to  feeding  presumably  contributed  to  the 
acute  world  shortage  of  cereals  in  the  spring  of  1918.^  The  pro- 
duction of  meat  and  pork  products  was  so  great  and  their  consump- 
tion in  America  so  small,  that  IMr.  Hoover  could  find  a market  for 
them  only  by  jiressing  the  Allied  Food  Controllers  continually  to 
buy  more  and  still  more.  This,  in  the  sjning  of  1918,  they  were 
glad  to  do  at  any  price,  but  then  they  in  turn  had  difficulty  in 
finding  a market  at  that  ])rice.  The  Ministry  of  Food  incurred  a 
loss  in  selling  American  beef  at  a price  which  yielded  a ])rofit  on 
South  American  and  Australian  supplies.  With  bacon  the  Ministry 
.soon  found  rationing  unnecessary;  a selling  price  adjusted  to  what 
bad  to  be  paid  in  America  sufficiently  restricted  consumption. 
When,  in  June  1918,  Mr.  Hoover  invited  the  Ministry  to  buy  50,000 
tons  of  pork  products  a month  throughout  the  summer  and  100,000 
tons  from  September  onwards,  t he  Ministry  had  to  reply  that  noth- 
ing like  such  a consum])tion  was  j)ossible  at  the  price  then  ruling. 
It  seems  safe  to  infer  that  the  relative  prices  of  pork  and  of  cereals 
were  the  main  cause,  in  America  also,  of  continued  low  consumption 
of  the  formei-  even  after  porkless  days  had  been  abolished.  It  may 
be  added  that  Mr.  Hoover’s  policy,  like  most  other  human  j)olicies 
which  achieve  resounding  success,  was  aided  by  accidents;  early 
frosts  damaged  so  mnch  corn  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  anything  but 
feeding  to  stock. 

' See  pp.  93-4. 
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Naturally  the  handling  of  this  unprecedented  mass  of  hog  pro- 
ducts })resented  difficulties  and  its  disj)osal  gave  rise  to  many  com- 
plaints. American  bacon,  before  the  war,  formed  only  a part  of  our 
total  sup])ly;  though  much  of  it  was  excellent,  it  did  not  suit  the 
tastes  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  its  best  would  have  been 
accepted  there  with  thankfulness  rather  than  enthusiasm.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  a good  deal  was  not  at  its  peace  time  best  when, 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918,  it  reached  the  breakfast,  luncheon, 
dinner,  and  tea  tables  of  the  British  public.  Some  of  it,  no  doubt, 
was  not  first  rate  to  start  with;  quantity  and  quality  are  never  easy 
bedfellows;  in  this  case  the  spur  of  competition  with  Danish  and 
English  bacon,  which  had  once  made  quality  important,  was  re- 
moved and  the  emphasis  was  laid  on  quantity  to  meet  an  eager  de- 
mand. After  the  bacon,  whatever  its  quality,  had  been  made  and  had 
left  the  factory,  there  was  increased  risk  of  deterioration  on  the  land 
journey  to  the  American  sea-board  and  in  port  before  loading;  in 
the  congested  traffic  long  delays  were  inevitable  and  the  cars  could 
not  be  kept  cool.  There  was  further  risk  of  deterioration  on  the 
long  sea  journey  under  convoy.  There  was  delay  at  every  point 
in  unloading  in  England  and  transhipment  to  the  railways.  Finally 
the  supply  soon  began  to  outstrip  the  immediate  demand  for  con- 
sumption and  the  Ministry  was  often  at  its  wit’s  end  to  find  prompt 
cold  storage.  The  alternative  to  taking  all  these  risks  of  damage  by 
exceptional  delay  was  to  salt  the  bacon  till  it  became  distasteful. 
The  surprising  tiling,  in  all  the  circumstances,  is  not  that  some 
American  bacon  got  into  the  stage  delicately  described  as  ‘ forward  ’, 
but  that  most  of  it  was  so  palatable,  that  nearly  all  of  it  was  eatable, 
and  that  the  absolute  loss  through  irremediable  deterioration  proved 
negligible. 

In  spite  of  criticisms  which  came  later,  American  bacon  when 
it  first  came  was  little  less  than  a godsend.  It  met  deficiencies  in 
the  meat  ration;  it  made  continuance  of  heavy  work  in  the  mines 
and  munition  factories  possible;  it  allayed  industrial  unrest.  If  the 
guarantee  given  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  American  farmers  to  encourage 
pig  production  was  liberal  and  the  resulting  price  so  high  as  to  make 
it  hard  to  find  a market  without  loss,  the  potato  guarantee  in  this 
country  presented  an  exact  parallel.^ 

The  legend  of  heavy  losses  and  bad  management  is  disposed  of 

’ See  pp.  155  seq. 
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by  the  facts.  Tliese  are  set  out  as  follows,  in  reply  to  a Parlia- 
mentary question  by  i\Ir.  Pejinefather,  who  asked  how  much  bacon 
imported  by  the  Ministry  between  1st  January  1918  and  the 
Armistice  had  been  ^old  for  soap  making  and  for  purposes  other 
than  human  food. 

‘Claims  made  and  allowed  to  the  trade  for  heated  and  tainted  pieees  of 
haeon  represent  approximately  one  qiiarter  of  one  per  eent.  of  the  total 
deliveries.  A reasonable  estimate  of  the  portion  which  might  have  found 
its  way  to  the  soap  boilers  through  the  trade  is  not  more  than  15  per  cent, 
of  this  pro|)ortion  or  approximately  one-twenty-fifth  of  1 jicr  cent,  of  the 
whole.  'I'his  is  rather  less  than  the  usual  loss  incurred  by  the  trade  in  pre- 
war days.  Owing  to  delays  in  transit  arising  from  war  conditions,  such  as 
the  priority  reipiired  to  be  given  to  troops  and  munitions,  certain  parcels  of 
bacon  have  reached  this  country  in  a tainted  condition.  Portions  of  cargoes 
from  torpedoed  ships  also  arrived  in  a condition  only  suitable  for  rendering 
purposes  and  were  disposed  of  accordingly.’  ^ 

This  answer  is  officially  recorded  as  having  been  given  on 
mil  N ovember  1918.  Whether  it  was  given  seems  uncertain. 
\Vhen,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  Major  Astor,  as  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry,  came  solemnly  according  to  custom  to 
consult  the  h'ood  Controller  on  the  answers  to  be  given  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  afternoon,  the  advice  tendered  to  him,  in  my  presence, 
by  Mr.  Clynes  was  that  he  should  rise  in  his  place  in  the  House  with 
his  hat  on  and  blow  a trumpet.  ‘ Oh,  do  you  think  they’ll  be  feeling 
like  that?’  asked  the  Parliamentary  Secretary.  ‘1  am  sure  of  it,’ 
said  the  Food  Controller. 

General  Observations. 

The  story  of  bacon  has  been  told  at  some  length,  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  because  it  is  the  outstanding  illustration  of  two 
general  conditions  affecting  Rritish  food  imports  during  the  war — 
of  the  gi'owing  dependence  upon  North  America  and  of  the  lack, 
till  hostilities  were  nearing  their  end,  of  any  comprehensive  and 
reasoned  programme  of  importation. 

'The  change  in  the  sources  of  our  imported  supplies  and  the  final 
dependence  for  most  of  them  on  the  North  American  continent  has 
been  mentioned  above  in  the  s}>ecial  case  of  sugar.  For  food 
generally  it  is  summarized  in  the  following  tables.  'Plie  United 

‘ 'I  ho  National  Food  Jourmd  of  14tli  August  1918  (p.  (>07)  gives  the  total  imports  of 
bacon  from  January  to  July  at  405,700  tons,  of  which  370 only  were  a loss  to  the  Ministry, 
about  half  of  this  going  to  the  soap  factories. 
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States  and  Canada  together  sent  us  in  1913  nearly  all  the  lard, 
about  half  the  wheat  and  bacon,  about  a tenth  of  the  dairy  produce 
and  sugar,  and  a trifling  ])roportion  of  the  fresh  meat  that  came  from 
overseas.  In  1918  they  sent  all  the  bacon  as  well  as  the  lard,  three- 
quarters  of  the  wheat,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sugar,  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  dairy  jjroduce,  and  more  than  a third  of  the  fresh  meat. 

TAHLE  III 


Percentages  of  Food  Imports  (Gross)  to  United  Kingdom 

FURNISHED  BY  IbNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  IN  EaCH  YeAR 

FROM  1913  TO  1918 


1913 

1914 

1915 

191C 

1917 

1918 

Wheat  and  Hour 

57-2 

GC-2 

73-1 

87-2 

80-1 

77'4 

Meat  . 

1-7 

3-0 

12-7 

15-7 

1(5-3 

3(5  2 

Bacon  and  ham 

5(1-7 

45-5 

73  3 

79-5 

82-7 

98-9 

Lard 

95-8 

9(5-8 

98-3 

98-5 

93-8 

97-0 

Dairy  produce 

10-(i 

11-4 

20-2 

31-9 

35-3 

58-4 

Sugar ' . 

. 1 11-0 

19  4 

37  1 

54  (5 

54(5 

63-0 

' Cuba  included  with  United  States. 


The  cause  of  the  change  was  the  cutting  off  of  other  sources  of 
sup|)ly.  The  remoter  sources — Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
^Mauritius — had  to  be  abandoned  more  and  more  as  the  supply  of 
shipjiing  fell,  absorbed  in  military  service  or  sunk  by  submarines. 
Tdie  nearest  sources — Netherlands,  Denmark,  Russia — failed, 
partly  through  the  German  blockade  of  Britain  and  partly  through 
the  British  blockade  of  Germany,  each  combatant  striking  at  the 
other  through  its  neighbours  and  neutrals.  For  sugar  the  nearest 
jire-war  sources  had  been  Germany  and  Au.stria  themselves. 

Tlie  result  was  to  put  the  British  administration  into  an  ever 
growing  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  requirements  of  tonnage  and 
of  finance  in  making  purchases  abroad.  To  make  the  most  eco- 
nomical use  possible  of  the  shrunken  shipping  and  to  protect  it 
against  attacks,  it  had  to  be  concentrated  on  the  shortest  and  most 
defensible  sea  route,  which  lay  across  the  North  Atlantic.  This 
meant  saving  shipping  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  exchange. 
Concentration  of  trade  upon  this  route  and  the  tact  that  it  was  so 
largely  one-way  trade,  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  British 


Percentages  of  Food  Imports  (CiRoss)  from  Various  Sources  in  1',»13  and  1918 
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Treasury  to  find  means  of  financing  its  purchases.  The  Ministry  of 
Food  officials  of  course  were  not  responsible  for  finding  solutions 
for  this  difficulty;  they  simply  realized  that,  broadly,  wherever 
they  could  get  shipping  from  the  Shipjiing  Controller,  they  could 
not  get  money  for  purchases  from  the  Treasury,  while,  wherever 
they  could  get  money,  they  could  not  get  ships.  There  was  plenty 
of  wheat  in  Australia  and  no  difficulty  about  paying  for  it,  but  no 
ships  to  bring  it.  There  were  shi})s  for  wheat  and  meat  from  North 
America  and  to  a less  extent  South  America,  but  an  intolerable 
difficulty  about  getting  dollars  with  which  to  buy.  Bacon  shows 
this  particular  trouble  in  a critical  form  and  how  it  was  surmounted. 

The  absence  of  any  reasoned  programme  of  British  food  im- 
ports as  a whole,  even  in  the  Spring  of  1918,  is  a remarkable  but 
natural  result  of  the  slow  empiric  way  in  which  British  food  control 
was  built,  taking  in  sugar  first,  then  Army  meat,  then  wheat,  and 
then  evervthing  else.  Under  Lord  Rhondda  the  IMinistrv  was  act- 
ing  on  a general  principle — that  of  bringing  under  its  direct  control 
the  importation  of  all  food  that  mattered,  but,  till  1918  was  well 
advanced,  its  various  Supply  Divisions  had  few  more  definite  march- 
ing orders  than  to  get  hold  of  as  much  as  the  Treasury  would  let 
them  buy  and  the  Shipping  Controller  would  carry.  This,  with 
actual  or  anticipated  shortage  to  spur  them,  they  did  with  great 
vigour.  With  bacon  and  lard,  it  meant  taking  all  that  i\Ir.  Hoover 
offered,  without  much  consideration  of  pre-war  habits,  of  the 
supplies  and  prices  of  other  foods,  of  the  purchasing  jjower  of  the 
public,  or  of  other  factors  affecting  the  scale  of  war-time  consumj)- 
tion.  As  the  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  table  show,  the  imports  of 
bacon  from  North  America  in  1918  were  more  than  double  the  im- 
ports from  all  sources  before  the  war;  the  increase  here  was  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  make  up  for  decline  of  home  production. 

The  prej)aration  of  a reasoned  com})rehensive  programme  of 
imports  was,  of  course,  only  a question  of  time.  Rationing  in- 
vestigations at  the  end  of  1917  had  sufficiently  emphasized  the  need 
for  considering  food  supplies  as  a whole.  An  Inter- Allied  Scientific 
Commission,  ajipointed  early  in  1918,  had  met  in  IMarch  and  April 
and  had  agreed  on  the  scale  of  minimum  consumption  to  be  aimed 
at  in  each  country.  Towards  the  end  of  IMay  a Committee  was 
formally  established  in  the  Ministry,  to  examine  the  proposals  of 
each  Supply  Division  for  the  coming  cereal  year,  and  draw  up  a 
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reasoned  coinpreliensive  programme  of  food  imports  required  for 
Britain.  By  the  time  that  Mr.  Hoover  came  to  London  in  July, 
this  British  Programme  Committee  had  comj)leted  its  work  and  tlie 
Ministry  was  ready  to  table  its  j)roposals.  The  building  up  from 
this  and  fi-om  corresponding  programmes  for  other  countries  of  a 
combined  food  budget  for  common  execution  is  the  main  theme  of 
another  chapter. 
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CONTROL  OF  SUPPLIES : OTHER  HOME  PRODUCE 

Imports  and  Home  supplies.  Limitations  on  control  of  latter. 

Live  stock  and  meat : Army  purchase  scheme  and  descending  scale  of  prices.  Aj)plica- 
tion  to  civilian  supplies.  Delay  in  establishment  of  control  machinery.  Autumn  glut  and 
.January  crisis.  Lord  Milner’s  responsibility.  Lessons  of  the  Crisis.  Necessity  of  control 
for  change  of  dietary  as  well  as  for  fixing  prices.  Control  in  working — its  thoroughness 
and  its  success. 

Potatoes:  A compendium  of  economic  problems.  The  short  crop  of  1!)10.  The  1!)17 
price  guarantee  and  its  difficulties.  The  1918  price  and  market  guarantee.  Compensation 
for  abnormal  wastage.  Alternative  uses  for  potatoes.  Difficulties  of  price  guarantees. 

The  maintenance  of  supplies  was  the  first  duty  of  the  Food  Con- 
troller. From  that  point  of  view  as  from  others,  it  has  been  right 
to  deal  first  with  importation  rather  than  with  home  production. 
The  food  commg  from  overseas  was  the  larger  portion  of  our  whole 
supply  and  that  most  capable  both  of  great  increase  and  of  marked 
decline;  with  it  the  Food  Controller  was  concerned  exclusively,  not 
sharing  his  responsibilities  with  agricultural  departments.  Tliis  first 
attention  to  imports  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  during  the 
war  they  formed  a materially  smaller  proportion  of  all  our  supplies 
than  they  had  done  in  jfeace.  A table  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and 
showing  the  proportions  of  imported  and  home-grown  supplies 
respectively,  in  the  five  years  1909-13  and  in  each  year  of  the  war, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  achievements  of  increased  food  pro- 
duction at  home  were  remarkable  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 
They  do  not  call  for  description  here,  mainly  because  they  are  the 
theme  of  a companion  volume  by  Sir  Thomas  Middleton.^ 

In  this  chapter,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  confine  attention  to  two 
articles  alone,  namely  meat  and  potatoes.  The  control  of  home- 
grown cereals  has  already  been  described.  Milk,  fish,  and  fresh 
vegetables  were  to  varying  degrees  controlled  as  to  price  but  not  as 
to  supplies.  Control  of  home-grown  bacon  was  shadowy.  Control 
of  fresh  fruit  was  practically  limited  to  securing  that  all  fruit  suit- 
able for  making  jam  was  reserved  for  jam  manufacturers  and  could 
be  obtained  by  them  at  fixed  prices,  upon  which  maximum  jam 
])rices  could  be  based.  Control  of  British  butter  was  almost  as 
unreal  as  that  of  bacon;  the  price  policy  of  the  Ministry  was 
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deliberately  designed  to  discourage  the  making  of  such  butter  or 
at  least  to  drive  it  off  the  market.  Control  of  British  cheese  was 
inore  of  a reality,  and  involved  the  Ministry  in  a substantial  loss.^ 
Of  the  actual  machinery  for  controlling  supphes  of  British  cheese 
a sulhcient  account  has  been  given  by  Mr.  E.  M.  II.  Lloyd. 

Meat  and  potatoes  stand  on  a different  footing.  Control  of  meat 
and  of  the  live  stock  from  which  it  came,  was  the  most  ambitious 
and  in  its  ince})tion  the  rashest  of  the  ^Ministry’s  schemes;  its 
ultimate  success,  at  whatever  cost  of  administrative  machinery  and 
transitional  dislocation,  was  a remarkable  triumph  over  difficulties 
that  might  have  been  thought  insuperable.  The  successive  dealings 
of  the  Ministry  with  the  potato  crops  of  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  are 
in  themselves  materials  for  a text-book  of  applied  economics,  while 
the  controversies  aroused,  if  on  a smaller  scale,  were  as  bitter  as  any 
that  centred  round  meat;  here  too,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that 
the  last  and  most  ambitious  scheme — that  of  1918 — had  the  greatest 
success. 


Meat  ami  Live  stoek 

With  cereals  and  sugar  and  all  the  articles  dealt  with  in  the  last 
two  chapters,  hxing  of  maximum  prices  came  in  its  proper  place 
as  an  appendage  to  full  control  of  sup})lies;  the  declared  policy  of 
Lord  Rhondda  was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  With  home-grown 
meat  the  order  of  proceedings  was  reversed.  Lord  Rhondda,  on 
entering  office,  found  himself  driven  by  several  forces  towards  an 
immediate  regulation  of  ]>rices,  in  advance  of  any  control  of  supplies. 

One  of  these  forces  was  the  popular  demand  for  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living,  reinforced  by  the  re{)orts  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Industrial  unrest.  Meat,  next  to  bread,  was  in  })opular  estimation 
the  most  important  article  of  food  and  could  not  be  left  out  in  any 
campaign  against  [)roliteering.  Meat  j)iices  did  in  fact  rise  with 
peculiar  speed  during  May  and  June  1917,  and  were  one  of  the  best 
advertised  of  popular  grievances.  To  some  extent  the  rise  was  due 
to  ordinary  seasonal  causes;  these  particular  months,  when  winter 
feeding  is  at  an  end  and  giass  not  yet  available,  are  in  all  years  the 
time  of  greatest  stringency  for  sui)plies  of  British  meat;  in  1917  this 
stringency  could  not  be  mitigated  as  fully  as  usual  by  increased 
consumption  of  inij)orted  meat.  Most  of  that  had  already  been 

* See  mcmoraiulum  accomjKiiiyiiii'  the  Trading  Account,  printed  in  Appendix  H. 
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diverted  from  civilians  to  the  fighting  forces,  wlio  were  ever  calling 
for  more  and  more.  While  meat  supplies  were  falling  off,  consump- 
tion was  being  stimulated  by  the  campaign  to  save  bread  and  by 
positive  advice.  Lord  Devonport,  having  imjiosed  a meatless  day 
in  all  ])ublic  eating  j)laces  by  an  order  of  4th  Aj^ril  as  ])art  of  a 
general  camjmign  against  over-eating,  had  taken  it  off  again  a month 
later  as  part  of  the  j)olicy  of  saving  bread  even  at  the  cost  of  other 
food-stuffs.  The  Food  (War)  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  had 
advocated  the  reduction  of  our  stocks  and  herds,  and  argued  that 
special  restrictions  on  the  consumption  of  meat  were  inexpedient. 
The  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  IVIinistry  declared  in  April  that 
there  was  no  present  or  prospective  scarcity  of  meat. 

With  consumption  thus  stimulated  while  supplies  were  entering 
on  their  seasonal  decline,  prices  not  unnaturally  rose,  and  raised  the 
temjjerature  of  public  feeling.  On  16th  May,  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  question  of 
controlling  supplies  and  prices  of  meat  was  under  consideration  by 
the  Food  Controller  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  fruits  of  this  consideration  were  the  Meat  (Sales)  Order  of 
31st  jMay  j)rohibiting  inter-trading,  a press  notice  published  on 
2nd  June  announcing  a decision  to  fix  maximum  prices,  and  a meet- 
ing of  a Cabinet  Committee  on  6th  June  at  which  Lord  Devon- 
port, four  days  after  his  coming  resignation  had  been  formally 
announced,  apparently  committed  his  successor  to  a scale  of  cattle 
and  meat  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

These  last  events  arose  out  of  the  Army  Cattle  Purchase  Scheme 
initiated  in  March  and  now  coming  to  the  point  of  action.^  In  the 
spring  of  1917  the  Board  of  Trade  who  were  responsible  for  the 
supplies  of  frozen  meat  for  the  allied  forces  called  attention  to  the 
depletion  of  stocks  and  suggested  that  the  troops  in  the  LTnited 
Kingdom  should  be  fed  for  a time  on  British  meat.  This  suggestion 
implied  a reduction  of  the  herds  by  the  slaughter  of  cattle  addi- 
tional to  the  normal  consumption;  it  agreed  with  and  was  largely 
inspired  by  the  scientific  food  policy  advocated  by  the  Food  (War) 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  Cabinet  approved  the  plan 
in  ])rinciple,  and  on  19th  iMarch  appointed  a Cabinet  Committee 


* Report  of  tlie  Army  Cattle  Committee,  published,  in  two  parts,  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  The  first  part  appeared  in  May  lOlS;  the  secoml  part  in 
October  1919, 
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consisting  of  Mr.  Rrotliero,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  I^'islieries,  Lord  Devonport  as  Eood  Controller,  Sir  Tlioinas 
Robinson  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Major  General  Crofton  Atkins 
of  the  War  Ollice,  to  consider  what  action  could  be  taken.  This 
('oniinittee  in  turn  on  the  25th  April  asked  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  ap])oint  an  Executive  Committee  to  carry 
out  the  ])lan.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  and  among  the  twelve  members  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  IMinistry  of  Eood  was  its  Agricultural  Adviser, 
Mr.  Anker  Simmons.  The  general  ])ioposal  was  the  purchase  and 
slaughter  for  Army  purposes  of  about  250,000  head  of  cattle  to 
begin  in  August.  The  Committee  had  not  only  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  buying  but  also  to  hx  maximiim  prices  for  the  guidance 
of  its  buyers.  This,  it  was  realized,  meant  fixing  prices  for  all 
cattle  slaughtered.  ‘It  was  not  to  be  ex])ected  that  civilian  con- 
sumers would  endure  having  to  pay  more  for  their  meat  quality  for 
quality  than  the  army  did.’^  The  Executive  Committee,  after 
elaborate  study  of  costs  of  production,  on  30th  iMay  recom- 
mended a scale  of  live-weight  prices  for  first-grade  cattle  descend- 
ing from  77.V.  in  August  to  74-9.  in  September  and  72s.  in  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year;  nothing  was  said  as  to  eJanuary  and 
thereafter.  These  were  to  be  the  actual  live-stock  j)rices  of  cattle 
purchased  for  the  army  and  the  basis  of  civilian  meat  prices  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Food  Controller.  On  the  reception  of  this  recom- 
mendation, the  ])ress  notice  of  2nd  June  already  announced  was 
issuetl  and,  a week  later  on  6th  June,  the  Cabinet  Committee 
with  Lord  Devon])ort  ])resent  approved  the  recommendation  as 
applying  not  only  to  cattle  bought  for  Army  purposes  but  to  all 
animals  of  a ([uality  suitable  for  such  purposes.  ‘ It  was  left  for  the 
h'ood  Controller’,  says  the  Report  of  the  Army  Cattle  Committee, 
‘to  make  the  necessary  public  announcement  regarding  maximum 
prices’.  Affairs  had  drifted  into  a ])osition  in  which  the  price  of 
the  second  most  imj)ortant  food  of  the  ])eoj)le  was  being  fixed  for 
them  for  months  to  come  by  a Minister  defunct,  on  the  advice  of  a 
(7)mmittee  on  which  the  point  of  view  of  the  consuming  public 
was  not  re])resented. 

At  this  j)oint  Lord  Rhondda  entered,  practically  committed 
to  bringing  al)out  an  early  reduction  of  meat  prices  and  with 

* Report  of  Army  Cattle  Committee,  I’art  1,  § 8. 
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a memorandum  by  ]\Ir.  E.  E.  Wise  in  his  pocket  showing  how 
control  of  live  stock  could  he  effected^  He  felt  and  might  justly 
feel  difficulty  in  accejiting  for  general  ap])lication  the  scale  of  the 
Army  Cattle  Committee.  The  Committee,  carefully  as  it  had  done 
its  work,  had  been  constituted  for  a different  and  much  narrower 
purpose.  The  War  Office  as  consumer  was  represented  on  it,  hut 
to  the  War  Office,  with  a maximum  commitment  for  250,000  cattle 
which  ended  in  an  actual  ])urchase  of  only  76,000,  the  price  was 
unimportant.  The  scale  offered  little  or  no  pros])ect  of  that  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  living  to  which,  by  his  own  and  the  Prime 
Minister’s  pronouncements.  Lord  Rhondda  was  jdedged. 

Lord  Rhondda  accordingly  raised  the  question  of  prices  again 
with  the  agricultural  departments  and  found  agreement  with  them 
impossible.  The  disagreement  was  referred  to  the  War  Cabinet, 
while  I.ord  Rhondda  received  deputations  of  protest  in  advance 
from  agricultural  associations.  At  last  on  20th  July  it  was 
announced  that  the  prices  of  cattle  bought  for  the  Army  would  be 
on  the  scale  set  out  below,  and  that  the  prices  of  meat  for  civilian 
consumption  would  be  fixed  from  1st  September  to  correspond 
with  the  same  scale. - 

First  grade  cattle  yielding  more  than  73  per  cent,  of  their  weight  as  dead  meat. 
September  .....  74/-  per  live  cwt. 

October  ......  72/-  ,,  ,,  „ 

Kovember  .....  67/-  ,,  .,  „ 

December  .....  67/-  ,,  ,, 

January  ......  60/-  ,,  „ „ 

Tlie  announcement  of  the  scale  of  cattle  prices  caused  a storm  of 
j)i’otest  amongst  farmers.  It  was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  25th  July  and  16th  August,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
26th  July  and  at  full  length  on  2nd  August.  On  8th  August  a 


‘ This  memorandum  is  printed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  H.  Lloyd,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  8,  in  the 
form  reached  by  it  on  6th  June,  i.  e.  ten  days  before  Lord  Rhondda  was  appointed.  Mr. 
Lloyd  states  that  it  was  originally  drafted  in  the  War  Office  Contracts  branch  on  1st 
June.  i.  e.  before  Lord  Devonport’s  coming  resignation  had  been  announced. 

‘ Food  Control  Campnign  Bulletin,  1st  August  1917,  p.  151.  The  prices  for  Army 
cattle  are  announced  as  fixed  ‘in  agreement  with  the  Army  Council  and  the  Agricultural 
Departments  ’,  and  Lord  Rhondda,  when  challenged  by  Lord  Selborne  on  this  point  on 
2nd  August,  explicitly  maintained  that  the  prices  were  agreed  upon  between  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Irish  Secretary,  the  Scottish  Secretary,  and  himself,  and  ‘were  then 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet  for  confirmation’  (House  of  Lords  Reports,  1917,  vol.  xxvi, 
col.  152).  This  was  not  accepted  by  Lord  Selborne.  From  Lortl  Milner's  subsequent 
declaration  (cited  on  j>p.  146-7  below)  it  appears  that  the  scale  was  equally  disagreed 
to  by  both  parties. 
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deputation  of  the  National  Association  of  Meat  Traders  ex])ressed 
their  alarm  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  price  scale  upon  supplies, 
and  on  22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  x\ugust  Lord  Rhondda  saw  ‘a  number 
of  deputations  representing  the  stock  farming  interest’. 

4’he  main  line  of  criticism  was  that  the  prices  were  too  low,  hav- 
ing regard  to  what  the  farmers  had  paid  for  their  store  cattle  and 
would  have  to  pay  for  feeding-stuffs.  The  probable  effect  on  the 
flow  of  supplies  of  fixing  prices  on  a descending  scale,  so  that  a 
faimer  would  get  in  October  more  for  a grass-fed  beast  than  he 
woidd  get  in  rlanuaiy  for  one  partly  stall  fed,  came  in  for  minor 
criticism  only. 

Lord  Rhondda  stuck  to  his  guns.  On  29th  August  the  Meat 
(Maximum  Piices)  Order  was  made,  to  come  into  force  on  3rd 
September.  This  did  not  fix  the  price  of  cattle  directly — that  was 
irn])ossible  till  the  machinery  of  control  and  grading  was  in  opera- 
tion— bvit  it  fixed  the  wholesale  price  of  meat,  on  a scale  descending 
to  (,‘orres])ond  with  the  scale  announced  for  Army  purchase.  It 
also  emj)owered  the  Food  Committees,  with  the  approval  of  the 
h'ood  Controller,  to  prescribe  schedules  of  retail  prices  based  u])on 
the  wholesale  })rices;  the  retail  schedules  would  necessarily  differ 
from  one  district  to  another  as  the  methods  of  cutting  up  the 
carcass  differed. 

Hy  this  order  of  29th  August  the  plunge  was  taken  and  j)rices 
fixed  for  an  article  of  prime  necessity  whose  supply  the  Ministry 
did  not  control  and  was  not  in  a position  to  control  for  many 
months.  It  was  true  that  Lord  Rhondda  had  Mr.  Wise’s  control 
scheme  in  his  ])ocket.  Rut  the  first  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  the 
pivots  of  the  whole  scheme,  were  not  appointed  till  the  second  half 
of  .September;  other  essential  a])pointments,  including  that  of  the 
(diief  Live  Stock  Commissioner  and  the  Director  of  Meat  Sup})lies, 
followed  in  October;  after  the  appointments  had  been  made  local 
offices  and  subordinate  staff  had  to  be  found.  A complete  list  of 
the  Live  Stock  Commissioners  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the 
National  Food  Journal  for  24th  November,  and  even  then  the  office 
addresses  of  some  were  still  uncertain.  In  the  first  half  of  Decem- 
ber, they  wei’e  described  as  engaged  on  their  first  duty — -the  taking 
of  a census  of  the  live  stock  of  the  country  as  on  2nd  December  1917. 
Only  on  14th  December  was  the  scheme  of  control  put  before  a 
meeting  of  the  auctioneers  and  salesmen  who  were  to  carry  it  out. 
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At  first  the  absence  of  machinery  for  controlling  supplies  pro- 
duced no  harmful  effects.  The  supplies  of  cattle  and  meat  in 
September  and  October  were  abundant — they  were  being  made 
abundant  by  the  descending  scale  of  prices — and  all  demands  were 
met.  But  the  rate  of  slaughter  was  alarming.  On  9th  October  liOrd 
Rhondda  so  far  yielded  to  his  fears  of  a shortage  after  Christmas  as 
to  revise  his  scale;  he  agreed  to  continue  the  December  prices  of 
675.  per  cwt.  for  Army  Cattle  and  85.  ])er  stone  of  meat  till  the  end 
of  June  1918.  At  about  the  same  time,  he  proposed  to  the  agri- 
cultural departments  that  the  rate  of  slaughter  should  be  regulated ; 
an  order  was  actually  drafted  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  forbidding 
farmers  to  slaughter  in  October  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
numbers  slaughtered  in  August-September.^  The  agricultural  de- 
partments objected  strongly  and  Lord  Rhondda  did  not  press  the 
proposal ; clearly  without  machinery  for  distributing  the  restricted 
supplies,  restriction  would  merely  have  brought  confusion  earlier; 
local  shortages  of  meat  would  have  begun  in  October  instead  of 
a month  or  two  later. 

During  November  abundance  of  cattle  began  to  give  place  to 
scarcity;  with  December  came  the  inevitable  breakdown  of  distri- 
bution. As  soon  as  cattle  became  scarce  in  the  market,  their  price, 
which  was  not  fixed,  rose  and  struck  against  the  fixed  price  of 
wholesale  meat.  It  might  have  been  argued — it  was  argued  by 
some  theorists — that  fixing  prices  for  meat  would  automatically 
and  satisfactorily  regulate  prices  for  cattle ; the  butchers,  all  being 
in  the  same  position,  would  not  buy  except  at  a price  leaving  them 
a margin  of  profit.  Unfortunately  the  different  buyers  of  cattle 
proved  not  to  be  in  the  same  position.  Some  were  much  nearer  to 
the  live-stock  markets  than  others,  had  thus  lower  charges  for 
transport,  and  could  pay  higher  prices;  others,  combining  whole- 
sale and  retail  business  could  waive  one  of  their  profits  and  yet 
avoid  a loss;  others,  like  the  big  West-End  stores  and  multiple  shops 
were  frankly  prepared  to  stand  a loss  in  order  to  maintain  reputa- 
tion and  connexion  for  other  lines  of  business.  In  buying  cattle 
subject  to  a fixed  price  for  selling  meat,  the  town  butcher  found 
himself  regularly  outbid  by  the  country  butcher,  the  small  butcher 
by  the  big  one,  and  both  by  the  multiple  shoj)  or  the  hotel  or  institu- 

> See  Lord  Rliondda’s  sj)eech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  27th  February  1918  (Lord’s 
Reports,  vol.  xxix,  160  col.)- 
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lion.  The  diminished  supplies  nm  all  in  certain  directions  to  the 
exclusion  of  others;  butchers  began  to  close  their  shoj)s;  queues 
aj)peared. 

Hy  the  middle  of  December  the  position  was  im|)ossible,  but  the 
Ministry’s  control  scheme  was  not  ready  and  could  not  be  ready  foi- 
a month.  To  danq)  down  the  demand  for  meat,  a tem])orary  order 
was  made  limiting  butchers’  retail  sales  between  17th  December 
and  Idth  January  1918  to  the  amount  sold  by  them  in  four  weeks 
of  October;  at  the  expiry  of  this  order  it  was  replaced  by  a more 
drastic  one,  cutting  down  the  sales  to  half.  On  24th  December  the 
Ministry  decided  that,  whether  ready  or  not,  the  scheme  of  control 
must  be  brought  into  force  at  once.  The  Cattle  (Sales)  Order  of 
that  date,  coming  into  force  on  27th  December,  fixed  the  live 
weight  ])rices  of  cattle,  in  four  grades,  and  recpiired  that  no  beast 
should  be  sold  foi‘  slaughter  otherwise  than  to  a person  authorized 
to  buy  in  a market,  after  it  had  been  graded  by  a person  authorized 
by  the  Food  Controller.  The  ])rices  themselves  gave  away  all  and 
more  than  all  that  the  iMinistry  had  fought  for  with  its  descending 
scale;  in  place  of  the  original  fiO.v.  and  the  later  concession  of  ()7.S'. 
for  cattle  graded  to  yield  53  per  cent,  or  more  of  their  live  weight 
in  meat,  the  new  order  gave  15s.  for  cattle  yielding  5G  per  cent,  or 
moi’e  and  7().v.  for  those  yielding  from  52  to  55  per  cent.  Similar 
control  j)i'ovisions  were  applied  to  sheep  three  weeks  later. ^ 

'Die  fii’st  effect  of  the  Cattle  (Sales)  Order  was  ‘practically  to 
stop  trading  altogether  for  the  time  being,  because  farmers  were 
unwilling  to  send  their  cattle  to  market  while  they  were  uncertain 
of  the  conditions’.’  ‘Siii(;e  the  Order  came  into  force  very  few 
cattle  have  come  into  the  markets  and  the  shortage  is  acute. 
Hundreds  of  telegrams  are  being  received  from  all  over  the  country 

' J5y  the  Sheep  (Sales)  Order  made  on  I4th  January  1918.  These  were  times  of  great 
stress  and  excitement  in  the  Ministry.  The  authorities  of  the  Meat  Division  were  not 
even  sure  what  j)recise  scheme  of  price  regulation  they  were  going  to  introduce  till  they 
had  introduced  it.  .‘\nothcr  and  quite  ditferent  order — lixing  the  price  of  cattle  by 
dead-weight — was  actually  made  and  signed  a few  hours  before  the  Cattle  (Sales) 
Order,  hut  on  second  thoughts  was  cancelled  by  telegrams.  The  Food  Controller  an- 
nounced, in  the  Ndtimiul  Food  Journal  on  20th  December  (p.  100),  an  intention  to  forbid 
all  sales  of  meat  whatever  on  one  day  each  week  after  1st  January  1918;  this  project 
was  abandoned,  but  two  meatless  days  a week,  limited  to  public  eating-places,  were 
recpiired  by  a new  I’ublic  Meals  Orcler  of  21st  January.  The  same  order  jirohibitcd 
the  .serving  of  meat  of  any  kind  in  public  eating-places  between  5 a.m.  and  10.30  a.m.; 
the  breakfast  rasher  was  thus,  till  the  following  May,  [iroscribed  in  hotels,  clubs,  and 
restaurants. 

^ Weekly  Report,  9th  January  1918. 
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stating  that  no  bullocks  or  only  a number  lamentably  below  re- 
quirements are  available.’  ^ 

I*'or  the  moment  the  shortage  of  cattle  became  a famine.  The 
fixing  of  cattle  })rices  had  only  thrown  the  trouble  back  a stage 
further  from  the  butchers  to  the  farmers;  the  Ministry  had  to  meet 
urgent  needs,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  by  snjjplies  drawn  from 
their  slender  reserves  of  frozen  meat.  Rut  the  Ministry’s  local 
organization,  though  incomplete,  was  on  the  ground;  at  meetings 
of  farmers  throughout  the  country  the  scheme  was  explained  and 
confidence  gradually  restored;  such  cattle  as  the  farmers  had  not 
already  slaughtered  or  decided  to  keep  for  further  grass  fattening 
began  to  flow  into  the  markets  again,  llie  flow  was  lamentably 
small  and  bound  to  remain  so;  though  prices  could  now  be  fixed  at 
all  stages  and  the  demands  of  retailers  and  so  of  all  their  supplies 
could  be  restricted  by  reference  to  their  former  trade,  it  was  certain 
that  the  retailers  in  their  turn  would  not  be  able  to  meet  all  demands 
upon  them  or  themselves  to  distiibute  fairly  among  their  customers. 
For  this  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  comj)ulsory  meat  rationing, 
which  came  in  for  London  and  the  Home  Counties  at  the  end  of 
February  and  for  the  rest  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  catastrophic  disappearance  of  meat  supplies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1918  was  one  of  the  most  serious  events  in  the  history  of 
food  control ; it  was  one  that  caused  Lord  Rhondda  peculiar  anxiety ; 
its  apparent  connexion  with  the  descending  scale  of  cattle  prices 
fixed  in  July  1917  gave  ground  for  criticism. 

The  responsibility  for  fixing  this  scale  was  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  finally  set  at  rest  by  Lord  iMilner,  intervening  in  a 
House  of  Lords  debate  at  a time  when  the  shortage  was  most  acute, 
on  28th  February  1918.- 

‘ We  have  lieard  a great  deal  about  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  cattle  which 
took  place  in  .July  last,  and  which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  held  responsible  for  all 
the  troubles  that  we  are  suffering  from  to-day  in  the  matter  of  meat.  There 
seems  to  be  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  various  Departments  to  bandy 
the  blame  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  to  the  other.  I am  prepared  to 
save  them  the  trouble  by  taking  the  blame  upon  myself.  . . . 

‘ I fixed  the  prices.  I heard  the  arguments  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment and  I heard  the  arguments  of  the  Food  Controller.  In  coming  to  a 
decision  I thought  that  I had  leant  very  much  more  to  the  side  of  the 

' Weekly  Report,  2nd  January  1918. 

^ House  of  Lords  Reports,  5 S.,  vol.  xxix,  205  col. 
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Agricultural  Department  than  to  tlie  otlicr  side,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
prices  for  the  month  immediately  following  the  time  when  the  decision  was 
given  were  ahsolutcly  those  {)roposed  by  the  Department  of  Agrienlture. 

‘For  the  later  months  of  the  year  1 aeeepted  a lower  figure  than  that 
recommended  hy  the  Ifoard  of  Agrienlture  and  took  that  which  was  ad- 
vocated by  the  Food  Controller. 

‘When  I gave  that  decision  both  parties  expressed  their  dissatisfaction. 
They  both  tlunight  I was  wrong,  very  wrong.  I was  rather  comfortetl  at  the 
time  by  that  faet,  and  thought  that  perhaps  I had  succeeded  in  striking  a 
“ golden  mean  ”. 

‘ I think  it  is  very  likely  true  that  the  fixing  of  lower  prices  for  the  end  of 
the  year  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  a larger  nund)er  of  cattle  into  the 
market  in  the  months  immediately  preceding  the  end  of  the  year  and  a 
smaller  number  in  the  months  since. 

‘ Instead  of  spreading  a certain  scarcity  over  four  months,  there  was  an 
ahundanec  over  two  months,  and  a scarcity  during  another  two  months. 
That  is  very  likely  the  ease,  and  if  so  I think  a mistake  was  made  and  I take 
the  resj)onsibility.  I hope  that  the  other  parties  concerned  in  the  matter 
will  regard  themselves  as  fnlly  absolved.’ 

'I’his  spoecli  of  Lord  [Milner’s  deserves  to  stand  on  record  as  a 
model  of  candonr  and  courage:  o si  sic  ornnes  of  the  War  Cabinet! 
It  calls  also  for  the  judgement  that,  in  so  speaking,  Lord  Milner 
took  upon  himself  and  u})on  the  descending  scale  of  prices  more 
blame  than  either  deserved. 

The  descending  scale  of  prices  was  undoubtedly  harmful  in  its 
effects.  It  gave  an  incentive  to  farmers  to  hun-y  forward  their 
cattle  to  market  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  bore  no  relation  to  the 
seasonal  movement  of  prices  in  normal  years,  when  prices  rise 
steadily,  in  place  of  falling,  from  October  to  January,  compensate 
t he  farmer  for  rising  costs  of  feeding,  and  maintain  a steady  flow  of 
cattle  for  the  markets.  The  first  three  rows  of  the  table  on  p.  148, 
prej)ared  by  I’rofessor  (ionner  soon  afterwards,  shows  the  course  of 
])rices  in  earlier  years. 

'I’he  relatively  greater  rise  from  December  to  January  in  the 
two  war  years  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  years  is  notable;  it 
reflects  the  shortage  of  feeding-stuffs  and  the  deficiency  of  imported 
meat  to  steady  the  market. 

4'he  last  row,  added  by  myself,  re])resents  the  Army  purchase 
Scheme  Scale  of  cat  tie  prices,  as  settled  by  Lord  Milner.  The  prices 
are  expressed  as  index-numbers  with  the  Sej)tember  price  of  74.v. 
lepresenled  by  91,  the  figure  for  Se{)tember  in  the  years  1911-13. 
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The  contrast  between  the  December  or  January  figures  of  tliis  scale 
(82  or  74)  and  those  of  any  of  tlie  other  years  is  impressive. 


TAHLE  V 


Index  Numbees  of  Wholesale  Prices  of  English  IJeef 

IN  Certain  ^Months 

(July  prices  ecjuated  to  100) 


Year 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

January 

(following) 

1911-13  . 

100 

95 

91 

87 

88 

95 

97 

1914  . 

100 

106 

104 

99 

101 

108 

118 

1916  . 

100 

93 

87 

83 

84 

98 

110 

Scale  of  1917  . 

— 



91 

89 

82 

82 

74 

The  idea  of  a descending  scale  was  in  flat  contradiction  to  eco- 
nomic common  sense  and  to  the  facts  of  farming;  it  was  dictated 
by  the  assumed  necessity  of  forcing  down  meat  prices  somehow, 
while  making  concession  to  the  farmers  in  the  early  months  for 
the  store  cattle  already  bought  by  them  at  excessive  prices.  For 
the  idea  of  a descending  scale,  however,  not  Lord  Milner,  but  all 
the  departments  concerned  were  responsible.  In  the  discussions  of 
July  1917,  the  Food  Controller  submitted  one  scale  of  prices  and 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  submitted  another,  but 
each  scale  provided  for  an  uneconomic  fall  from  September  to 
December  and  from  December  to  January.  Lord  Milner  merely 
accentuated  the  discrepancy  between  the  earlier  and  lower  months, 
by  following  the  agricultural  departments  at  the  beginning  and  the 
Ministry  of  Food  at  the  end.  He  should  have  been  warned  by  the 
experts  on  both  sides  that  this  particular  form  of  compromise  was 
the  worst  of  all. 

Unfortunate  as  that  particular  scale  was,  the  root  of  the  trouble 
lay  deeper — in  attempting  any  form  of  control,  whether  of  prices 
or  of  national  dietary,  without  the  machinery  for  controlling  supplies. 
A descending  scale  of  prices  would  have  done  no  particular  harm  if 
the  rate  of  slaughter  could  have  been  restricted,  and  if  the  supplies 
so  restricted  could  have  been  distributed  fairly. 

But  the  Ministry  had  no  machinery  for  this,  no  scheme  that 
could  be  put  into  action  till  the  end  of  1917.  Without  such 
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iTiadunery,  any  scale  of  fixed  prices,  desceiidino',  ascending,  or  flat, 
was  bound  to  cause  tronble,  upsetting  distribution  in  time  or  space 
or  both.  Lord  Rhondda  was  well  aware  of  this.  In  the  speech  in 
which  he  first  explained  and  defended  the  scale  of  prices  he  said 
in  general  terms  that  ‘if  the  Food  Controller  is  to  set  aside  eco- 
nomic law  and  arbitrarily  fix  prices,  it  can  only  be  in  those  articles 
of  which  he  can  secure  complete  control’;  he  said  with  specific 
reference  to  meat  and  live  stock  that  ‘the  fixation  of  maximum 
prices  without  further  control  of  supplies  involves  considerable  risk 
of  the  arrangements  for  tlistribution  breaking  down’,  and  that  it 
was  essential  accordingly  ‘that  there  should  be  ready  a carefully 
organized  scheme  of  control  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  supplies 
came  forward  regularly  at  the  rate  at  which  consumption  can  be 
allowed  and  not  the  supplies  all  distributed  equitably  among 
consumers’.^ 

Lord  Rhondda  and  his  advisers,  it  seems  clear,  must  have  over- 
estimated the  speed  at  which  the  organization  for  controlling  live 
stock  and  meat  could  l)e  estal)lished.  The  ))roblem  of  finding  a 
l)ire(‘tor  of  iMeat  Supplies  possessed  of  sufficient  experience  to  con- 
vince the  traders  that  he  knew  his  job,  and  of  sufficient  imagination 
to  break  with  his  experience  and  adventure  with  iMr.  Wise  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  on  unti-odden  paths  of  state  control,  was  not  easy  to  solve 
and  was  not  solved  witliout  delay.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Frederick)  Boys, 
who  ultimately  filled  this  post  with  great  success,  was  not  a})pointed 
till  October.  It  is  possible  that  matters  might  have  gone  more 
speedily  with  meat  and  live  stock  had  the  same  de})artment  of  the 
.Ministry  Tiot  been  charged  with  so  many  other  duties — milk,  butter, 
cheese,  oils  and  oil-seeds,  margarine,  feeding-stuffs,  and  cold  storage. 
However  that  may  be.  Lord  Rhondda  with  his  eyes  open,  feeling 
that  the  i)ublic  could  not  be  kept  waiting  for  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  meat,  took  a risk  of  fixing  |)rices  before  he  could  control  supplies, 
and  the  laws  of  |)olitical  economy  took  their  inevitable  revenge 
upon  half  measures.  Dislocation  followed  and  prices  were  not 
lowered. 

Even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  lessons  of  the  meat  shortage. 
The  events  of  December  and  January  1918  point  a moral  not  only 
against  price  l egulation  but  against  any  form  of  interference  in  the 
economic  complex  without  adequate  machinery  for  control.  Since 

' |[()use  of  Lords  Reports,  July  1917,  vol.  xxvi,  53  and  59  cols. 
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the  early  days  of  1917,  the  Government,  urged  by  the  experts  of  the 
Royal  Society,  had  been  engaged  in  conservation  of  cereal  su{)plies; 
in  one  form  or  another — whether  by  closer  milling  or  by  restriction 
of  uses  of  grain  or  by  dilution  or  by  regulation  of  imports — this 
always  meant  the  same  thing:  diversion  of  feeding-stuffs  from 
animals  so  as  to  get  more  vegetable  food  for  human  beings.  There 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  soundness  of  this  policy ; the  conversion 
of  grain  into  meat  by  feeding  it  to  animals  is  a wasteful  process. 
Rut  the  conservation  of  cereals  involved  ultimately  a reduction  of 
meat  supplies  and  a change  of  national  dietary  which  were  certain 
to  cause  trouble,  unless  the  transition  was  carefully  organized.  The 
cereal  policy  of  the  early  j)art  of  1917  left  the  farmer  so  short  of 
artificial  feeding-stuffs  that,  fixed  price  or  no  price,  fhere  was  bound 
to  come  a shortage  of  meat  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  possi- 
bility of  fattening  cattle  on  grass  was  over.  The  country  was  being 
])ut  back  into  the  ages  when  there  were  few  feeding-stuffs  and  no 
cold  storage  and  therefore  little  or  no  fresh  meat  throughout 
the  winter. 

All  this  would  not  have  mattered  if  the  machinery  for  controlling 
and  distributing  the  suj>plies  of  such  meat  as  there  was  had  been 
established,  and  it  did  not  matter  after  that  machinery  got  to  work 
in  the  following  February.  But  it  produced  at  the  time  a serious 
crisis  whose  true  evaluation  leads  to  one  of  the  main  economic 
lessons  of  the  ^yar.  The  exjierts  of  the  Royal  Society,  though  on 
more  than  one  occasion  they  pointed  out  the  danger  of  fixing  prices 
wifhout  confrol  of  su|)plies,  never  seem  fo  have  realized  fhe  wider 
lesson  drawn  here — fhat  any  interference  with  national  dietary 
equally  involved  comjirehensive  control  of  distribution. 

The  harmful  working  of  half  control  has  been  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  meat  and  live  stock  to  January  1918.  It 
has  now  to  be  added  that  full  control,  when  it  did  come,  was 
triunqdiantly  successful. 

The  scheme  of  control  was  introduced  provisionally  by  the  two 
orders  already  named — the  Cattle  (Sales)  Order  of  24th  December 
1917  and  the  Sheep  (Sales)  Order  of  14th  January  1918;  it  was 
established  definitely  by  the  live  Stock  (Sales)  Order  of  8th  iMay. 
It  is  so  fully  and  clearly  described  by  IMr.  E.  M.  H.  Lloyd  in  a com- 
])anion  volume  ^ to  the  ])resent  one,  that  detailed  recapitulation  here 

' Experiments  in  State  Control,  chs.  xiii,  xiv,  and  xv. 
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would  be  out  of  place.  The  following  summary  gives  the  essential 
features  of  what  was  beyond  cpiestion  one  of  tlie  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  Ministry. 

Every  beast  or  sheep  sold  for  slaughter  (unless  sold  by  dead 
weight  in  a Government  slaughter-house)  had  to  he  sold  to  a 
‘Government  buyer’  in  a prescribed  market,  by  live  weight  in 
a(;cordance  with  the  scale  of  live  weight  }iri(;es  after  grading  by  a 
‘ (hading  Committee’. 

'I’he  Government  buyer  was  the  auctioneer  in  charge  of  the 
market,  who  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Grading  Committee  of  three 
(the  other  members  being  a farmer  and  a butcher).  Theauctioneers, 
having  been  put  out  of  business  by  the  control  scheme,  became 
salaried  ollicials  ])aid,  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Auctioneer’s 
Institute,  out  of  a sum  deducted  from  the  per  head  charge  which 
is  mentioned  below. 

The  farmer  received  the  sale  ])rice  for  the  animal,  which  techni- 
cally became  the  pro])erty  of  the  Food  Controller  through  his  agent 
the  auctioneer.  The  latter  passed  the  animal  on  to  the  real  buyer, 
i.e.  the  butcher  or  the  dealer  who  was  going  to  dis])ose  of  it,  charg- 
ing him  the  scale  j)rice  plus  a j)er  head  charge,  lixed  originally  at 
dO.v.  for  a l)east  and  Av.  (Ul.  for  a sheep.  The  buyer,  having  paid  the 
charge,  received  return  of  certain  ex])enses,  such  as  lairage  and 
slaughter-house  dues,  and  free  rail  transport  to  any  destination. 

'File  per  head  charge  went  to  a ‘Central  Live  Stock  Fund’,  from 
which  were  paid  the  expenses  of  management,  including  the  salaries 
of  the  auctioneers,  the  cost  of  transi)ort,  and  (later)  the  losses  on 
imported  meat  for  which  the  ^Ministry  had  to  j>ay  more  than  it 
could  recover  under  the  scale  of  wholesale  prices.  This  ecpuiliza- 
tion  fund  made  it  possil)le  to  fix  uniform  prices  for  all  meat  in  all 
])arts  of  the  country. 

d’be  buyers  could  buy  only  the  [)ei'mitted  amounts.  Each 
buyer’s  demand  was  regulated  by  a permit  which,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  meat  rationing  (i.  e.  after  25th  February  1918  in  London 
and  the  Home  ('ounties,  and  after  7th  A})ril  1918  in  the  rest  of  the 
count  ly),  was  govei'iied  l)y  the  numbers  of  registered  customers  at 
the  shops  which  he  served.  Before  rationing,  the  ])ei’mit  was  based 
on  the  volume  of  trade  previously  done  l)y  the  buyer,  October  1917 
usually  being  taken  as  the  datum  j)eriod. 

'Fhe  buyer’s  permits  were  used  also  to  regulate  the  distribution 
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of  different  kinds  of  meat;  a butcher  would  not  as  a rule  be  allowed 
to  take  more  than  a proportion  of  his  total  supplies  in  the  sha])e  of 
live  stock;  for  the  rest  he  would  be  given  a ])ermit  enabling  him  to 
buy  im])orted  meat. 

There  was  an  elaborate  organization  for  weaving  into  the  general 
scheme  the  supplies  of  Irish  fat  stock,  and  of  imported  meat  of 
various  kinds,  while  London  called  for  special  measures,  including 
the  taking  over,  in  April  1918,  of  the  wholesale  market  at  Smithheld. 

There  was  also  an  alternative  to  live  weight  sale  in  a market 
after  grading.  The  animal  might  be  slaughtered  in  a Government 
slaughter-house  and  sold  there  by  dead  weight.  In  that  case  the 
‘ slaughter-house  agent  ’,  again  a salaried  official,  acted  as  Govern- 
ment buyer,  technically  acquiring  the  carcass  for  the  Food  Con- 
troller and  passing  it  on  with  the  jier  head  charge  added. 

Wliolesale  prices  for  meat  were  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
general  order  to  correspond  with  the  hve  stock  prices  ruling  at  the 
time.  Retail  prices,  for  all  the  different  cuts,  were  originally  fixed 
by  Food  Committees  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  IMinistry  of 
Food.  Ultimately  the  schedules  of  retail  prices  were  reduced  to 
three — for  London  and  the  Home  Counties,  for  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  for  Scotland. 

This  scheme  was  certainly  not  lacking  in  thoroughness.  It 
reorganized  the  meat  trade  from  top  to  bottom — tying  each 
farmer  to  one  particular  market,  turning  all  the  auctioneers  out  of 
business  and  converting  them  into  salaried  Government  buyers  and 
chairmen  of  grading  committees,  nationalizing  Smithheld,  forcing 
butchers  to  buy  in  committees  and  to  take  and  sell  at  a uniform 
price  good  meat  and  ])oor  meat,  British  and  South  American  and 
Canadian,  without  distinction  of  customers  and  tlieir  former  habits. 
These  things  the  Ministry  accomplished;  one  or  two  further  steps  it 
attem})ted  without  success.  It  never  really  controlled  the  slaughter- 
ing of  ])igs  and  it  failed  to  persuade  farmers  to  sell,  to  any  large 
extent,  on  a dead  weight  rather  than  a live  weight  basis.  Failure 
to  bring  about  this  last  reform — so  eminently  fair  in  theory  to  all 
]>arties — left  the  problem  of  correct  grading  of  beasts  to  be  solved. 
This  was  technically  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  scheme; 
the  wholesale  meat  associations  constantly  found  themselves  mak- 
ing losses,  because  animals  had  been  put  in  too  high  a class  for  the 
meat  Avhich  they  afterwards  yielded,  and  too  high  a price  had  con- 
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secjuently  been  })aid  to  the  farmer;  tlie  losses  had  to  be  recouped 
by  the  Ministry  from  its  Central  Live  Stock  Fund.  The  trouble 
was  mitigated  in  various  ways  and  would  have  diminished  with 
further  experience. 

Whatever  the  difficulties,  the  scheme  as  a whole  worked.  As 
Mr,  Clynes  put  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Gth  June  1918: 

‘The  meat,  prol)lem  in  a nutshell  is  this:  We  had  to  arrange  that  the 
recpiired  number  of  beasts  should  be  killed  in  ‘2 1, ()()()  slaughter-houses  and 
deliv'ered,  together  with  their  proportion  of  frozen  meat,  to  5‘2,()00  retailers’ 
shops  through  ‘2,000  Local  Food  Committee  areas,  and  that  must  be  done 
at  the  right  moment  or  as  near  as  possible,  in  order  to  supjdy  the  demands 
of  40,000,000  consumers.’ 

That  is  done  habitually  by  the  ordinary  trade  organization  during 
peace  lime,  when  slight  variations  of  price  adjust  demand  and 
sup|)ly  automatically.  The  ])oint  was  that  it  had  to  be  done  by  the 
.Ministry  of  h'ood  under  fixed  prices,  with  little  or  no  reserve  stocks, 
with  transpoi't  abnormally  slow  and  uncertain.  It  w^as  done,  and 
tlie  meat  cou])on,  in  common  with  the  other  coupons  of  the  ration- 
ing system,  was  everywhere  from  the  first  day  honoured  with 
almost  the  certainty  of  a banknote. 

'I’lus  account  of  the  meat  crisis  and  the  live  stock  scheme,  long 
as  it  is,  in  no  sense  exhausts  the  subject.  The  meat  controllers  of 
the  Ministry  had  one  of  its  hardest  tasks,  for  in  every  aspect  of 
control — whether  of  suj)plies  or  jirices  or  distribution  or  storage  or 
consum])tion — meat  presents  ])roblenis  of  peculiar  difficulty.  To 
some  of  these  ])roblems  further  reference  will  be  made  in  the 
chaptei'  dealing  generally  with  piices  or  with  rationing.  To  a most 
interesting  |)hase  of  live  stock  control — when  in  the  autumn  of 
1918  Mr.  ('dynes  had  to  reckon  with  a glut  of  beasts  coming  to 
market — I’eference  may  also  be  reserved  till  later,^ 

Potatoes 

.\s  a producer  of  problems  for  Food  Controllers,  the  potato  has 
no  rival  in  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  world.  With  average  crops 
it  yields  a much  higher  food  value  per  acre  than  any  cereal,  and  is 
therefore  attractive  to  administrators  w'ho  have  just  learned  about 
calories.  Rut  the  advantage  is  diminished  by  the  greater  cost  of 
production  and  the  labour  involved.  Still  more  is  it  affected  by  the 
highly  speculative  nature  of  the  crop,  and  the  difficulty  eithei-  of 
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making  good  a shortage  by  im])ortation  or  of  finding  markets  for 
a surplus.  Before  the  War  tlie  yield  might  vary  from  4|  to  (5.\ 
tons  })er  acre;  the  total  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  range 
from  five  to  seven  and  a half  million  tons.  Practically  the  whole 
of  this  must  be  consumed  at  home  within  the  year;  the  bulk  of  the 
])otato  in  relation  to  its  value  keeps  export  and  import  within 
narrow  limits;  its  pei'ishability  added  to  its  bidk  prevents  long 
storage.  Thus  follows  a great  variation  of  ju'ice  according  to  the 
size  of  the  crop;  with  the  potato  we  are  back  in  the  period  before 
international  trade;  its  price  rises  and  falls  precipitously,  as  did 
that  of  wheat  in  the  iMiddle  Ages. 

The  experiences  of  the  first  Food  Controller  with  this  puckish 
vegetable  have  been  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The  first 
Potato  Prices  Order  of  January  1917  taught  the  lesson  that  to  fix 
prices  at  one  stage  without  fixing  the  price  at  all  earlier  stages  means 
that,  in  any  real  shortage,  the  middlemen  get  scpieezed  and  the 
su{)])lies  concentrated  on  a few  favourably  ])osted  dealers;  the 
])otato  taught  this  lesson  vainly  in  January,  for  it  had  to  be  learned 
again  with  meat  in  the  following  November.  The  second  order  of 
h'ebruary  1917  taught  the  ordinary  lesson  against  fixing  prices 
without  controlling  supplies  or  regulating  distribution. 

While  still  absorbing  these  lessons  from  the  short  crop  of  1916, 
the  Government  had  already  entered  for  a fresh  course  of  economic 
instruction,  by  guaranteeing  a price  for  the  1917  crop.  As  iMr. 
Lloyd  George  observed  in  February,  ‘Potatoes  we  simply  propose 
to  guarantee  for  the  coming  season  at  £6  per  ton’. 

It  is  the  business  of  civil  servants  to  translate  into  complicated 
])rose  the  simple  raptures  of  their  masters.^  The  new  officials 
Ijrought  in  by  Lord  Rhondda  to  interpret  the  potato  guarantee,  six 
or  seven  months  later,  submitted  as  their  first  version,  that  growers 
should  be  forbidden  to  accej)t  or  ])urchasers  to  jmy  less  than  £6 
])er  ton  for  any  ware  potatoes  actually  put  on  rail  in  Britain  or 
exj)orted  from  Ireland.  The  £6  guaranteed  by  the  Government 

* For  another  instance  of  this  poetic  use  of  the  term  ‘simple’  in  public  utterances, 
to  mark  the  existence  of  problems  so  complicated  that  their  solution  should  be  left  to 
others,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Coal 
Jndustry  (1925),  in  dealing  with  mining  royalties  (p.  79).  ‘On  balance,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a simjjle  scheme  of  purchase,  of  both  the  developed  and  the  undeveloped 
coal,  is  to  be  preferred.’  The  italics  are  mine;  not  those  of  my  colleagues.  Economists 
may  recall  Adam  Smith’s  ‘simjde  principle  of  natural  liberty'  and  the  hay  that  Sidgwdek 
made  of  it.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  words  are  in  Hansard,  90  H.C.  Deb.  55  S.,  1006  col. 
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would  thus  be  paid  by  tlie  consumer;  the  Government  would  do  its 
bit  by  fining  or  sending  to  juison  any  consumer  or  grower  who 
objected.  This  version,  embodied  in  an  order  of  13th  September, 
might  have  passed  muster  had  potatoes  in  1917  been  as  scarce  as 
a year  before.  The  consumer  would  have  been  glad  to  pay;  the 
farmer  would  have  found  a market  for  all  his  ])otatoes  at  the  mini- 
mum price  and  more;  the  difficulties  of  the  Ministry  would  have 
lain  in  keej)ing  ]>rices  down.  As  it  happened,  iMr.  Lloyd  George’s 
})romise  or  the  weather  had  worked  wonders;  the  crop  was  a good 
one;  lloui-  had  been  artificially  cheapened  and  the  campaign  for 
saving  bread  had  been  discounted.  Farmers  ex])erienced  great  and 
growing  difficulty  in  finding  buyers  at  £()  per  ton;  it  was  clear  that 
the  whole  crop  would  never  be  bought  at  that  late;  the  Ministry 
which  had  just  ])roclaimed  itself  on  the  side  of  the  consumer,  was 
faced  by  the  ])roblem  of  keeping  ])rices  up  against  him. 

Obviously  the  first  version  of  the  officials  could  not  stand.  In 
Novembei'  1917,  the  Government  abolished  the  statutory  minimum 
price  of  jxdatoes;  growers  and  purchasers  might  make  their  own 
bai'gaius;  the  Government  would  make  up  to  the  grower  the  differ- 
ence between  £6  j)er  ton  and  what  he  received;  in  self-defence  it 
fixed  a ‘ l)ase  price’,  roughly  corres])onding  month  by  month  to  the 
mark('t  ])i  ice,  and  said  that  any  person  selling  below  the  base  price 
should  receive  oidy  the  same  subsidy  from  the  state  as  if  he  had 
sold  at  that  ])rice.  'I’liis  direct  subsidy,  though  o])ening  a fairly 
wide  door  to  fraud,  was  probably  as  cheap  an  escaj)e  from  the  1917 
guarantee  as  coidd  then  have  been  devised.  It  was  exj)ected  origi- 
nally to  cost  the  Government  anything  uj)  to  £5,()00,000,  and  it 
actually  cost  £1,1 13,350.  Since  the  j)otatoes  were  not  bought  and 
sold  by  the  Government,  this  loss  could  not  be  made  good  out  of 
I heir  ])i  ice  and  fell  on  the  Exchequei’,  or  rather  on  the  general  funds 
of  the  Ministry. 

(diastened  by  experieiu;e,  the  Food  Controller  and  the  agricul- 
tural Ministers  approached  the  problem  of  the  crop  to  be  garnered 
in  1918.  The  difficulty  about  the  former  guarantee  was  that  it 
promised  a price  without  secruring  to  the  farmer  a market.  The 
raising  of  the  largest  possible  cro[)  of  potatoes  in  1918  was  even 
more  obviously  desii-able  than  before;  to  secure  it,  the  Government, 
accustomed  by  now  to  bold  measures  of  control,  was  j)repared  not 
only  to  |)romise  a price  in  advance  but  to  take  over  the  whole  ci  op 
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however  large,  at  that  price.  The  new  guarantee  was  set  out  in  an 
elaborate  notice  appearing  in  the  public  press  on  1st  January  1918. 
The  guarantee  was  reinforced  by  a special  appeal  made  both  by 
Mr.  Prothero  and  Lord  Rhondda  at  a conference  of  farmers’ 
organizations  which  took  place' at  Caxton  Hall  on  1st  February. 
' M e could  not  have  too  many  potatoes  said  i\Ir.  Prothero,  ‘ for  they 
could  be  used  to  feed  human  beings,  and  also  if  there  were  any  to 
^pare  to  feed  live  stock  ’.  ‘ Humanly  speaking  ’,  said  Lord  Rhondda, 
after  describing  the  new  scheme,  and  the  steps  taken  to  avoid  })ast 
errors,  ‘ everything  ])ossible  has  been  done  to  ensure  that  the 
farmer  should  be  treated  generously  and  sympathetically.  . . . I’lie 
(iovernment  having  done  their  ])art,  the  res]3onsibility  no\v  rests 
with  the  farmers’. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  guarantee  were  as  follows; 

‘As  from  November  1,  1918,  the  Food  Controller  will  purehase  the 
entire  croj)  of  Great  Britain  with  the  exeeption  of 

(a)  potatoes  grown  on  holdings  ineluding  less  than  one  statute  aere  of 
potatoes. 

(b)  potatoes  grown  for  the  grower's  consumj)tion,  or  for  eonsumption  on 
the  grower’s  farm. 

(c)  potatoes  grown  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  ])urehase  priee  will  be  eventually  assessed  with  due  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  erop  and  the  (piality  of  the  potatoes,  but  for  sound  ware  will  in 
any  ease  be  not  less  than  the  f.o.r.  (or  f.o.b.)  prices  indicated  in  the  following 
scale. 


Time  for  delivery 

England 
and  Wales 

Scotland 

£ «. 

£ s. 

November  and  December  1918  .... 

5 0 

4 10 

.lannarv  and  Febrnarv  1919  .... 

5 U) 

5 0 

.March  and  April  1919  ..... 

(1  0 

5 10 

l\lay  1919  to  end  of  season  .... 

()  10 

6 0 

‘Delivery  in  both  cases  is  to  be  made  as  and  when  required,  and  priee. 
weight,  and  condition  are  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  scales 
set  out  above  is  at  the  date  when  delivery  is  taken.  Subject  to  proper  pre- 
caution having  been  taken,  the  Food  Controller  will  bear  the  risk  of  damage 
other  than  normal  wastage.’ 

This  was  only  part  of  the  notice;  another  section  dealt  with  the 
maximum  prices  to  be  fixed  before  1st  November.  Yet  another 
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made  an  alternative  offer  to  bay  croj)s,  on  certain  conditions,  by 
contract,  in  advance,  at  fixed  prices  higher  than  the  niininia  named 
above;  as  hardly  any  farmers  chose  this  alternative,  it  need  not  be 
considered  farther. 

d'he  prices  named  in  the  press  notice  were  general  minima 
applicable  to  the  whole  conntry.  The  actual  prices  to  be  paid  to 
the  growers  were  assessed  later  by  four  Commissioners  appointed 
jointly  by  the  Food  Controller  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Aaricultnre;  the  Commissioners  on  18th  October  sidjinitted  an 
elaboi’ate  schedule  of  prices,  varying  from  one  area  to  another 
according  to  the  estimated  cost  of  production,  but  everywhere 
above  the  minimum.  The  prices  originally  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  sound  second  grade  [lotatoes  ranged  from  £5  5.s\  j>er  ton 
in  (aimbridge  and  Hnntingdon  Black  Lands  to  £7  lO.y.  in  Sussex 
for  November  and  December*  and  rose  by  periodical  increments  to 
.May,  w hen  they  ranged  from  £7  5.9.  to  £9  IO9.  per  ton  in  the  areas 
named;  pi’ices  of  first-grade  potatoes  were  uniformly  lO.v.  higher. 
After  the  Commissioners  had  reported,  however,  tli6  Ministry  made 
a (‘oncession  to  the  hnvest  priced  districts,  raising  the  j^rices  in 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  the  Soke  of  Peterborough  by  IO9. 
On  the  basis  of  equal  monthly  deliveries,  the  average  over  the 
season  would  range  from  about  £6  139.  9</.  per  ton  in  the  districts 
of  lowest  price  to  £8  89.  9^/.  in  those  of  highest  price. 

The  guarantee  and  the  aj)peal  were  unquestionably  successful 
in  stimulating  the  production  of  potatoes.  The  area  under  potatoes 
in  I he  United  Kingdom,  which  had  averaged  1,170,000  acres  in  the 
})eriod  1904-13  and  had  risen  to  1,380,000  in  1917,  rose  yet  further 
to  1,510,000  in  1919.  The  yield  ])er  acre  was  slightly  less  (6T  tons) 
than  in  the  year  before  (0-3),  but  was  well  above  the  average  (5-63). 
'Fhe  result  was  a crop  of  9,220,000  tons,  as  comj)ared  with  an 
average  of  (5, 540,000  before  the  War  and  5,470,000  in  the  bad  year 
19K). 

'I’he  taking  over  of  the  ci'op  involved  an  elaborate  organiza- 
tion. (ireat  Britain  was  divided  into  twenty-two  ‘zones’,  of  which 
half  were  ‘ deficit  zones’  needing  to  supplement  their  production  by 
importing  potatoes,  while  the  other  half  were  ‘surplus  zones’.  All 
dealers,  wholesale  and  retail,  were  licensed,  and  within  each  zone 
might  trade  freely,  subject  to  regulation  of  prices  and  })rotits;  the 
wholesale  dealers,  buying  and  selling  as  agents  on  behalf  of  the 
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Ministry  and  accounting  to  it.  retained  only  tlieir  expenses,  includ- 
ing transport,  and  a permitted  margin  of  })rofit;  the  retailers  had  to 
sell  subject  to  maximum  prices  of  l-|d.  per  lb.  for  first  grade  potatoes 
(which  were  supposed  to  be  of  types  clearly  distinguishable  by  the 
public)  and  Id.  per  lb.  for  other  potatoes.  In  each  zone  was  a 
Committee,  known  as  a ‘ I’otato  Control  Committee’  in  deficit  areas 
and  a ‘Zonal  Committee’  in  surplus  areas.  All  movement  of 
potatoes  from  one  zone  to  another  was  arranged  by  these  Com- 
mittees; and  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  traffic  by  feeding  each 
deficit  zone  from  its  most  accessible  surplus  zone. 

Despite  the  care  taken  with  the  preliminary  announcement  and 
the  organization  of  control,  the  administration  of  the  scheme  and 
the  fulfilling  of  the  guarantee  proved  a difficidt  and  not  altogether 
satisfactory  business. 

To  begin  with,  the  basis  on  which  growers’  prices  had  been 
fixed  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  Ministry  to  avoid  a loss  in 
trading.  The  Commissioners’  prices  took  account  primarily  of  the 
costs  of  production  in  relation  to  the  crop  actually  obtained  rather 
than  of  the  quality  or  selling  value  of  the  potatoes.  The  Ministry 
found  itself  having  to  jiay  more  for  inferior  potatoes  where  the  cost 
of  production  had  been  high  or  the  crop  had  failed,  than  for  better 
potatoes  elsewhere.  The  inferior  potatoes,  when  moved  from  a 
surplus  to  a deficit  zone,  had  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the 
local  produce.  The  Ministry  was  not  able  to  ensure,  as  with  other 
foods  under  a pooling  scheme,  that  profits  and  losses  balanced,  and 
actually  made  a small  loss  on  its  potato  trading  in  1918-19.^ 

This  loss  was  made  the  less  avoidable  by  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties a few  days  after  the  crop  had  been  taken  over.  There  was  no 
longer  any  fear  of  cereal  famine  in  the  spring;  the  November  crop 
of  potatoes  produced  by  the  guarantee  and  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  agricultural  departments  became  in  part  superfluous.  The 
Ministry  with  its  potatoes  in  the  spring  of  1919  found  itself  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Hoover  with  hog  products  a year  before,  anxiously 
pressing  for  markets.  New  markets  were  actually  found  in  Europe ; 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tons  were  exported,  mainly  to 
occupied  Germany,  but  also  to  France,  and  even  to  Portugal.  In 
one  way  or  another  substantially  the  whole  crop  was  disposed  of; 

* Only  potatoes  moved  from  one  zone  to  another  came  into  the  Ministry’s 
accounts. 
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in  June  tlie  ^Ministry  announced  that  it  would  buy  and  pay  for  all 
sound  potatoes  remaining  in  the  clam])s  at  the  end  of  the  month;  by 
the  middle  of  August  it  could  report  that  apart  from  a few  small 
lots  which  were  being  sold  to  farmers  for  feeding  animals,  the  1918 
crop  was  out  of  the  way. 

The  trading  loss  was  a small  matter.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Ministry’s  ol)ligations  in  respect  of  damaged  potatoes  preseiited 
even  greater  dilHculties  than  the  disposal  of  the  sound  ones,  and 
caused  much  heart-burning  among  farmers,  T'he  guarantee  had 
said  that  ‘subject  to  proper  precaution  having  been  taken,  the 
h'ood  (’ontroller  will  bear  the  risk  of  damage  other  than  normal 
wastage’.  This  was  the  Achilles’  heel  of  the  1918  scheme,  and  the 
1918  potato  made  for  it  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Paris.  The 
crop  was  exceptionally  large,  and  at  the  same  time  exceptionally 
affected  by  blight;  owing  to  incessant  rain  in  autumn  and  summer 
it  was  also  exceptionally  hard  to  harvest;  labour  was  scarce  and 
many  growers  were  amateurs,  unskilled  in  the  art  of  pitting  and 
claiu|)ing.  Damaged  potatoes  were  abumlant,  and  the  extent  of 
the  Ministry’s  lialnlity  for  them  became  an  issue  of  great  practical 
importance,  debated  l)y  deputations,  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  War 
Calnnet  lhi-oughout  ihe  spring  of  1919. 

Into  the  details  of  this  debate  it  is  needless  now  to  enter,  for  it 
illustrates  no  general  principle,  except  that  of  the  undesirability  of 
the  State’s  setting  out  to  relieve  individuals  of  every  risk  incidental 
to  their  calling,  d’he  abnormal  wastage  clause  had  been  inserted  in 
the  original  guarantee,  under  pressure  from  the  agricultural  depart- 
ments. It  might  be  argued  tliat  it  went  no  further  in  giving  the 
farmer  income  without  anxieties  than  was  done  for  most  traders 
under  the  Ministry’s  distribution  and  price  arrangements.  It  had, 
however,  the  detinite  disadvantage  of  weakening  the  farmer’s  incen- 
tive to  deal  with  exceptional  diiliculties  by  exceptional  care  in  the 
harvesting  and  clamping  of  his  crop,  though  no  one  else  was  in  a 
position  to  exercise  this  care,  or  to  take  emergency  measures.  The 
farmer’s  attitude  was  that  the  potatoes  had  been  grown  for  the 
(lovernment,  that  as  from  1st  November  1918  they  belonged  to  the 
(iovernment,  and  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  were  as  from  that  date 
at  the  risk  of  the  (iovernment.  The  ^Ministry’s  attitude  was  that  it 
was  not  bound  or  prepared  to  buy  blighted  potatoes  as  part  of  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  crop;  that  the  incidence  of  blight  in  each 
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district  had  been  allowed  for  in  the  commissioners’  prices  for  sound 
potatoes;  that  if  blighted  potatoes  were  put  into  clamps  the 
Ministry  was  not  responsible  for  the  ensuing  wastage.  After  a pro- 
longed discussion,  committees  were  set  up  in  each  district  to  consider 
on  their  merits  claims  for  abnormal  wastage,  with  a central  com- 
mittee for  revision ; in  August  these  committees  were  reported  to 
he  working  satisfactorily;  by  June  1920  they  j)resented  a total  bill 
to  the  Ministry  for  about  £180,000. 

( )n  the  whole  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  escaped  better  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  battle  with  the  1918  j)otato.  It 
suffered  a loss  of  less  than  £500,000  ^ in  securing  ])roduction  of  a 
record  crojj  valued  at  about  £60,000,000 ; regarded  as  an  insurance 
premium  against  the  risk  of  cereal  shortage  in  the  spring  of  1919, 
had  the  war  continued,  the  loss  is  trifling.  Many  of  the  farmers 
felt  that  they  had  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
guarantee,  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  names  the  fate  of  the  potato 
clamps  in  iMay  and  Jime  1919  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  live  stock 
in  tlie  autumn  of  1917  as  exceptions  to  the  generally  blameless 
record  of  British  Food  Controllers.'-^  As,  however,  the  farmers 
asked  to  have  a guarantee  again  in  1919,  they  cannot  have  been  too 
badly  satisfied.  The  [Ministry  of  F’ood  politely  declined  the  request ; 
it  had  had  enough  and  too  much  of  potatoes. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  first  that,  with  potatoes 
as  with  other  foods,  of  all  the  schemes  tried  the  most  thorough  was 
also  the  most  successful,  and  second,  that  any  satisfactory  dealing 
with  potatoes  depends  on  having  an  indefinitely  large  outlet  for  a 
surjilus,  by  convei'sion  into  flour  or  some  other  non-perishable  form. 
The  Ministry  did  something  in  that  direction,  and  was  ready  to  do 
much  more  when  the  war  ended.  Schemes  and  machinery  on  a 
large  scale  were  being  prepared,  on  the  one  hand  for  grinding 
potatoes  into  flour,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  su}q)lying  potatoes 
dii’ect  to  bakers.  The  latter  appeared  the  most  hopeful  outlet  and 
was  the  subject  of  many  useful  experiments  during  the  Avinter  of 
1917-18.  Food  Committees  were  authorized  to  make  the  use  of 
potatoes  in  bread-making  compulsory  in  their  districts,  and  by 
June  1918  at  least  a hundred  committees  had  taken  this  course. 

' The  trading  loss  on  all  vegetable  supplies  is  given  in  the  comprehensive  Trading 
Account  (Appendix  H below)  as  £403,40(i,  and  presumably  includes  the  £180,000  paid  for 
abnormal  wastage,  since  that  appears  nowhere  else. 

* Food  Production  in  War,  p.  202. 
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Had  llie  War  continued,  the  loaf  of  1919  would  everywhere  have 
contained  a suhstantial  element  of  potatoes,  and  the  guarantee  of 
1918  would  have  been  amply  vindicated. 

h'ailing  an  alternative  outlet,  any  guaranteed  price  to  producers, 
for  other  foods  as  for  ])otatoes,  is  a dangerous  expedient.  If  it  does 
not  increase  prodiiction,  it  fails  in  its  object;  if  it  does  increase  pro- 
duction materially,  it  puts  the  Minister  who  has  given  the  guarantee 
into  a difficulty  about  fulfilment.  He  may  be  unable  to  find  a suf- 
ficient market  at  the  price  that  he  has  guaranteed;  if  he  does  find  it, 
he  may  still  he  in  the  ])osition  of  making  the  consumers  pay  more 
than  the  free  market  price  for  the  large  croj)  that  the  guarantee  has 
produced.  The  guaranteed  prices  for  cereals  worked  smoothly,  be- 
cause any  addition  to  home  ])roduction  could  be  taken  up  by  reduc- 
ing imports.  The  guarantees  for  potatoes  and  for  live  stock  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  for  hog  products  in  America  all  at  one 
tiitie  or  another  produced  the  phenomenon  of  a glut — the  greatest 
trial  to  a Food  Controller.^ 

' (’p.  Sir  Daniel  Hall’s  remarks  in  the  article  on  Agriculture  in  the  new  volumes  of 
the  Encydojiaedia  liritannica  (vol.  30,  12th  edition);  ‘A  system  of  control  of  prices  wliich 
will  work  well  enough  and  secure  even  distribution  during  a period  of  scarcity  lacks  any 
power  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  other  situation,  which  is  always  liable  to  arise,  of  supply 
outrunning  demand,  d’he  public  sooner  or  later  revolts  at  the  price,  whereupon  the 
Iiroducer  demands  from  the  Government  a market  as  well  as  a price.’ 
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UECiULATIOX  OF  PRICES 

Scope  of  price  control:  Articles  covered.  Price  control  normally  ba.sed  on  control  of 
supplies.  Apparent  exceptions.  Meat,  milk,  rabbits.  Wide  extension  of  control.  Control 
at  all  stages. 

Methods  of  price  control:  First-hand  prices  for  imports  and  for  home  produce.  Rela- 
tions to  Agricultural  Departments.  Price  incentive  to  production.  Difficulties  of  costing 
for  agricultural  produce.  (Jencral  liberality  to  farmers.  Prices  at  later  stages.  Early 
fixing  of  margins  onh’.  Need  and  difficulty  of  flat  retail  prices.  Varjdng  channels 
of  trade.  Transport  charges  and  discrepant  results  of  costing.  General  liberality  of  mar- 
gins. Maximum  prices  in  effect  standard  prices.  Minimum  price  for  tea. 

Control  and  competition  compared,  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Control  of  price.s  was  Lord  Rliondda’s  first  pre-occupation, 
though  not  perhaps  the  principal  achievement  of  his  time.  In  a 
public  statement  made  three  days  after  taking  office  as  Food  Con- 
troller, he  declared  that  his  first  effort  would  be  directed  towards 
securing  a reduction  in  the  price  of  the  bread,  and  he  denounced  as 
a blackmailer  and  to  be  treated  as  such,  ‘the  man  who  seeks  to 
jfi’ofit  by  the  necessities  of  his  country  at  this  hour  of  our  peril 
His  earliest  administrative  act,  synchronizing  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  i\Ir.  Wintour  as  Permanent  Secretary,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a Co.stings  Department  by  whose  help  fair  profits  and  fair 
prices  should  be  determined  at  all  stages.  Tliough  other  problems, 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  sujfplies,  the  control  of  live  stock, 
and  distribution  and  rationing,  afterwards  overshadowed  the  regu- 
lation of  prices,  this  last  always  had  a large  .share  of  Lord  Rhondda’s 
personal  concern;  he  was  interested  in  it  both  practically  and  as  a 
subject  of  economic  speculation. 

Scope  of  Price  Control 

Price  regulation  was  the  mo.st  general  of  the  Ministry’s  activi- 
ties. The  most  important  foods  were  actually  owned  by  the  Minis- 
try, but  prices  were  fixed  also  for  many  foods  which  the  Ministry 
did  not  own,  though  it  was  in  a position  either  to  ensure  supplies 
or  to  regulate  their  distribution,  and  for  some  foods  over  which  it 
exercised  httle  or  no  control  at  all. 

The  range  and  gradations  of  price  control,  as  it  stood  when 

* The  Times,  18th  June  1917. 
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most  complete  towards  the  end  of  1918,  are  summarized  in  the 
following  list: 

1.  Articles  for  which  the  Ministry  of  Food  acted  as  importer  or 
j)urchaser  from  the  ])roducer  or  manufacturer  and  controlled  j)rices 
throughout. 

Cereals,  including  flour  and  bread  (except  as  mentioned  below): 


Meat 

Sugar 

Tea 

Cheese 

Margaiine 


Dried  Fruits 
Canned  Meat 
Condensed  Milk 

Imported  Bacon,  Ham,  and  Lard 
Imported  Butter 


2.  Articles  over  which  some  control  of  production,  impoi  tation, 
or  distribution  was  exercised  and  whose  wholesale  and  retail  })rices 
were  contiollcd : 


Home  })roduced  Bacon,  Ham, 
and  Lard 

Home  produced  Butter 
Milk 

I'igg.s 
Potatoes 
I'resh  l''ish 

Canned  Salmon,  Brisling,  and 
Mousse 


Cocoa  Powder 

Cocoa  Butter 

Dessicated  Coconut 

Jam,  Jelly,  and  iMarmalade 

Imported  Onions 

Cattle  h'eeding-stuffs 

Beer 

Spirits 


3.  Articles  for  which  wholesale  and  retail  j)iices  were  controlled, 
hut  not  production,  importation,  or  distribution: 


Apples 
Blackberries 
Strawberries 
Marrows 
British  Onions 


Poirltr-y  and  Game 

Rablrits 

Syrup 

I lor  se  and  Poultry  Foods 
Damaged  Grains 


4.  Articles  for  which  wholesale  prices  only  were  controlled: 


Crrrr’ants 

Damsons 

Gooseberries 

Greengages 


Phrrns 

Per  ry  Pear’s 

Raspberries 

At  2 
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5.  Articles  for  which  retail  prices  only  were  controlled: 

Oat  and  Maize  Products  (including  Oatmeal  and  Proprietary 
Brands). 

Rice, 

Beans,  Peas,  and  I^entils. 

Swedes. 

Coffee. 

Chocolate  and  Sweetmeats. 

6.  Articles  whose  prices  were  not  controlled: 

Biscuits. 

Minor  Cereals  and  Products:  Sago,  Tapioca,  Pearl  Barley, 
IMacaroni,  Cornflour. 

Tinned  Fish  other  than  salmon,  brisling,  and  mousse. 

Shell-fish. 

Fresh  Vegetables  other  than  jjotatoes,  onions,  and  marrows. 

Fruit:  Bananas,  Oranges,  Nuts,  and  Canned  Fruits. 

Salad  Oil. 

Vinegar. 

Honey. 

Spices. 

Salt. 

Wine. 

The  list  in  its  successive  sections  shows  a regular  gradation, 
Tlie  more  important  the  food  the  more  complete  as  a rule  is  the 
control,  beginning  with  full  state  ownership  and  price  fixing  at  all 
stages  for  essentials,  bringing  secondary  foods  like  butter,  milk, 
potatoes,  and  jam  under  complete  regulation  of  price  with  some 
control  of  supplies  and  distribution,  and  coming  down  to  simple 
fixing  of  retail  prices  for  chocolate,  coffee,  ])ulses,  and  sweetmeats. 
With  the  exception  of  salt — a home  produced  article  of  which 
no  shortage  occurred — and  fresh  vegetables,  the  articles  remaining 
altogether  free  of  price  control  are  quite  unimportant.  They  make 
up  in  money  value  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  food  of 
the  nation  and  in  calorie  value  even  less. 

The  fixing  of  prices  for  so  many  articles  which  were  not  fully  con- 
trolled in  other  ways  may  be  thought  to  contradict  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Lord  Rhondda,  that  regulation  of  prices  should  be  based  on 
control  of  supphes.  The  contradiction  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
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In  the  first  {)lace,  of  tlie  articles  not  included  in  the  first  section, 
as  actually  owned  by  the  Ministry,  some  were  pretty  completely 
controlled  in  other  ways.  .Jam  is  a compound  of  sugar  and  fruit; 
the  ^Ministry  issued  sugar  to  the  jam  manufacdurers  and  secured  to 
them  at  fixed  prices  most  of  the  fruit  they  needed — arranging  for 
importation  of  soft  fruit,  a])i  icot  pulp,  oranges,  and  lemons  and  re- 
serving for  jam-making  practically  the  whole  of  the  home-grown  fruit 
crops  suitable  for  that  purpose.  Jam  prices  were  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  j)re-determined  sugar  and  fruit  ])iices;  the  .Jam  (Distribution) 
Order  empowered  the  Ministry  to  control  distribution  and  jam  was 
actually  rationed  from  November  1918  till  the  following  April. 
Cocoa  and  canned  salmon  were  almost  equally  under  control. 
Potatoes  in  1918  were  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  scheme,  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  the  unusual  difficulty  of  a superabundance  in- 
duced by  price  guarantee  rather  than  a shortage.  The  supplies  of 
l)eer  and  spirits  were  equally  assured  and  their  distribution  to 
some  extent  regulated.  Fresh  fish  presented  a peculiarly  difficult 
j)rol)lem;  the  fixing  of  ]>rices  was  followed  however  by  a fairly 
exfensive  organizafion  for  guiding  distribution.  Eggs  in  part  at 
least  were  controlled  by  the  Ministry. 

In  the  second  place,  pi  ices  were  sometimes  fixed  definitely  with 
the  intention  of  discouraging  excessive  supplies.  The  price  of  home- 
made buttei-  was  l)rought  down  so  as  to  favour  milk,  and  the  prices 
of  damaged  grain  and  horse  and  poultry  mixtures  were  fixed  so  as 
to  prevent  diversion  of  cereals  from  human  to  animal  consumption 
becoming  profitable.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  the  distinguished 
scientific  advisei-  of  the  iVIinistry  of  Agriculture — Sir  Daniel  Hall — 
citing  the  butter  prices  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  as  an  instance  of 
neglect  of  sound  principle  in  price  regulation.  ‘ It  takes  from  to 
.‘3  gallons  of  milk  to  make  a pound  of  butter,  yet  for  various  reasons 
at  the  time  when  milk  was  selling  at  2-s*.  a gallon  or  even  higher 
prices,  the  price  of  butter  was  fixed  at  2.s‘.  6d.  per  pound.  The  re- 
sult was  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  home-made  butter 
from  the  market.’  ^ The  Ministry  of  Food  knew  perfectly  well  what 
it  was  about,  and  was  deliberately  following  the  advice  of  the  Food 

' Article  on  ‘Agriculture’  (j>.  83)  in  uew  volumes  of  Encydopnedia  Britannka  (12th 
edition,  vol.  xxx).  Sir  Daniel  Hall  is  on  surer  ground  in  his  other  instance,  of  the  com- 
j)arative  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  on  the  one  hand,  and  other  feeding-stntfs  on 
the  other  hand.  'I’he  whole  article  deserv'es  careful  study  and  is  cited  again  more  than 
once. 
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(War)  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  in  discouraging  the  conver- 
sion into  butter  of  milk  that  might  be  consumed  in  a different  form. 

In  three  cases  only  was  there  a real  departure  from  the  ])rin- 
ciple  of  not  fixing  prices  until  supplies  had  been  secured. 

One  case  was  that  of  home-grown  meat  in  the  autumn  of  1917. 
Here,  as  has  been  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter,  Lord  Rhondda  was 
driven  by  past  events  to  premature  fixing  of  prices;  the  control 
of  supplies  which  he  had  always  contemplated  took  unexpectedly 
long  to  establish.  Till  it  came  there  was  bad  dislocation. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  milk.  Here  there  was  control  of 
prices  at  all  stages  without  control  of  supplies,  but  dislocation  was 
avoided.  The  causes  of  this  are  discussed  in  an  Appendix  dealing 
with  the  regulation  of  milk  prices.  Broadly,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  the  ^Ministry  escaped  doing  any  substantial  harm  in  the  fixing 
of  maximum  prices  for  milk  by  jjutting  them  so  high  that  they 
were  felt  by  the  farmers  as  a reward  rather  than  as  a restriction.^ 

The  third  and  most  notorious  and  least  important  case  was  that 
of  rabbits.  For  rabbits  in  January  1918  a maximum  ])rice  of  ])er 
head  or  lOJ.  per  lb.  was  fixed.  At  that  time,  as  one  result  of  the  meat 
shortage,  the  price  of  rabbits  was  undoubtedly  becoming  extor- 
tionate. Undoubtedly  also  the  making  of  the  order  was  followed 
by  a disappearance  of  rabbits  from  the  market  and  Mr.  Punch 
had  a cartoon  on  the  subject.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however, 
that  the  price  order  was  the  true  cause  for  the  disaj)pearance  of 
rabbits.  As  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  ^Ministry’s  spokesmen,^ 
rabbits  would  in  any  case  have  vanished  soon  after  the  order  was 
made;  by  February  they  are  out  of  season,  being  otherwise  occu- 
pied than  in  being  eaten. 

The  table  given  above  brings  out  clearly  both  the  extent  of 
control,  that  is  the  great  number  of  articles  covered,  and  its 
intensity,  that  is  the  completeness  with  which  price  control  was 
normally  applied  at  all  successive  stages  from  producer  to  consumer. 

The  wide  extension  of  control  came  as  the  result  of  experience 
and  conveys  an  economic  lesson.  To  control  the  price  of  food  in  one 
form  while  leaving  free  some  other  form  in  which  the  same  material 
may  be  used  is  futile.  If  milk  prices  are  fixed,  those  of  butter  and 

* ‘The  prices  fixed  were  without  doubt  remunerative  to  the  great  majority  of  dairy 
farmers,  as  can  he  judged  from  the  exjjansion  of  cow-keeping  and  the  abnormal  rise  in  the 
price  of  dairy  cows.’  (Sir  Daniel  Hall,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ( 12th  ed.,  vol.  xxx,  p.  83)). 

2 Myself,  in  an  address  to  the  Grocers’  Federation  at  Hanley  in  July  1918. 
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clieese  must  be  fixed  also;  otherwise,  if  there  is  any  shortage  of 
milk  at  all,  i.e.  any  economic  justification  for  fixing  prices,  the 
shortage  will  he  turned  into  a famine,  as  much  milk  as  ])ossihle 
being  diverted  for  sale  in  the  uncontrolled  forms.  Again,  fixing 
of  prices  for  some  goods  only  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  a 
peculiarly  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  other  foods;  the  power  of 
the  ])urse,  neutralized  in  one  direction  by  fixing  of  prices  and 
perhaps  by  rationing  as  well,  was  concentrated  on  the  uncontrolled 
foods  and  drove  up  prices  so  as  to  reserve  them  for  the  rich. 
Eltimately  it  became  clear  that  nothing  that  mattered  at  all  as 
food  for  the  peo])le  could  safely  be  left  free  of  price  control;  the 
^Ministry  was  driven  to  hazardous  and  not  wholly  successful 
experiments  with  such  perishable  and  elusive  commodities  as  fresh 
fish,  rabbits,  onions,  and  fruit,  and  recoiled  only  before  the  problem 
of  fixing  ])rices  for  fresh  vegetables. 

d’he  intensity  of  control  is  e(jually  significant.  Regulation  of 
|)rices  at  one  stage  only,  whether  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle 
or  at  the  end  of  the  ])rocess  from  producer  or  importer  to  consumer 
j)roved  almost  always,  though  in  different  ways,  disastrous.  To 
fix  the  first  hand  j)iice  alone  might  damage  the  producer  or 
importer  without  benefiting  the  public,  who  would  be  forced  by 
tlie  middlemen,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  ]>ay  the  economic  price; 
this  was  one  defect  of  Ford  Devonport’s  provisions  scheme.  To 
fix  theretail  price  to  the  ])ublicor  the  wholesale  price  to  the  retailer, 
but  not  the  first  hand  price,  meant  that  the  middleman  got  scjueezed 
between  the  producer  or  importer  demanding  the  economic  ])rice 
and  t he  retailer  or  the  public  offering  the  official  })rice;  this  was  the 
main  difficulty  with  meat  in  November  and  December  1917.  It 
occurred  also  with  j)otatoes  under  Lord  Devon{)ort  in  1917,  and 
with  bacon,  dried  fruits,  and  cheese  during  decontrol  in  1919. 

b’or  everything  that  mattered  })rices  or  margins  of  profit  had  to 
he  fixed  at  all  stages.  The  ap{)arent  exceptions  in  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  list,  containing  foods  whose  wholesale  price  only  was 
controlled,  and  in  the  fifth  section,  containing  foods  whose  retail  price 
only  was  controlled,  are  not  real  exceptions.  The  fruits  in  the  fourth 
section  were  all  but  completely  reserved  for  making  jam,  whose 
retail  price  was  fixed.  In  the  fifth  section  lice  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  Wheat  Commission,  as  were  most  of  the 
minor  cereal  products  and  the  pulses;  coffee  during  tlie  war  was 
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maiiily  derived  from  condemned  prize  cargoes  held  by  Admiralty 
IMarshal  and  sold  by  him  from  time  to  time  on  terms  agreed  with 
the  IMinistry  of  Food;  discouragement  of  chocolates  and  sweet- 
meats was  desired.  Actually  all  the  orders  fixing  retail  prices  only, 
except  those  for  rice  and  coffee,  were  made  by  Lord  Devonport  and 
were  left  by  Lord  Rhondda,  as  in  the  special  circumstances  they  did 
no  harm. 

Both  for  coffee  and  for  rice,  it  may  be  added,  Lord  Rhondda, 
while  fixing  retail  prices,  introduced  a new  ])rinciple.  Tlie  Coffee 
Price  Order  of  1st  December  1917  required  every  shop  selling  coffee 
to  have  some  on  sale  at  a price  not  more  than  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  to 
announce  this  by  a conspicuous  placard;  if  this  were  done,  other 
coffee  might  be  sold  up  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  With  rice  effective  control 
of  prices  was  confined  to  Rangoon  rice ; this  had  been  taken  over  by 
the  Wheat  Commission  and  retailers  could  get  supplies  on  terms 
enabling  them  to  sell  it  at  the  maximum  of  4rf.  per  lb.;  provided 
they  had  rice  on  sale  at  or  below  this  maximum  they  could  sell 
special  quantities  at  higher  prices.  The  Beer  Price  Orders  embodied 
a similar  principle. 

Methods  of  Price  Control 

In  the  fixing  of  prices  there  were  two  main  elements:  the  first 
hand  price,  representing  what  was  paid  to  the  })roducer  at  home  or 
to  the  producer  abroad  plus  costs  of  importation,  and  the  margins 
for  handling,  distribution  and,  in  some  cases,  further  manufacture 
or  treatment,  to  be  allowed  to  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  other  inter- 
mediaries at  home. 

For  imported  food  the  first  hand  price  was  determined  by  bar- 
gaining between  the  Ministry  or  its  agents  and  the  overseas  pro- 
ducers or  their  Governments.  The  iMinistry’s  bargaining  power  as 
a single  buyer  was  naturally  greater  than  that  of  many  competing 
buyers  in  a market  short  of  supplies.  Its  natural  advantage  was 
often  increased  by  control  of  the  shipping  on  which  the  producer 
depended  for  his  market,  or  by  arrangements  with  friendly  local 
governments  for  prohibiting  export  to  destinations  other  than 
Britain.  In  the  United  States,  Britain  like  the  other  Allies  had  to 
buy  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  American  Food  Controller.  These 
were  the  same  as  those  at  which  the  American  military  and  naval 
de})artments  were  obtaining  their  supplies.  Some  of  these  prices 
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appeared  high.  Mr.  Hoover’s  declared  policy,  as  the  National 
Food  Journal  stated,  was  ‘to  secure  in  the  first  instance  abundance 
of  supplies  to  meet  Allied  needs,  and  secondarily,  to  secure  these 
sujiplies  at  as  reasonable  a price  as  possible.  He  has  been  in  effect 
concerned  primarily  with  increase  of  production  and  has  not  been 
prepared  to  risk  success  in  this  matter  by  an  over  rigid  control  of 
prices.’  ^ In  this  Mr.  Hoover  was  only  doing  in  America  what  Lord 
Rhondda,  at  least  after  the  live  stock  difficulties  of  1917,  did  in  this 
country. 

In  relation  to  home  jiroduce  the  Food  Controller  had  nominal 
powers  in  two  ways  wider  than  those  that  he  exercised  in  practice. 
These  jiowers  affected  the  production  of  food  at  home  and  its  prices. 

The  Act  establishing  the  Food  Controller  had  made  it  his  duty 
‘to  regulate  the  supply  and  consumption  of  food  in  such  manner  as 
he  thinks  best  for  maintaining  a proper  supply  of  food  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  thinks  best  for  encouraging  the  production  of  food  ’. 
d’he  last  fifteen  words  might  have  made  it  legitimate  for  the  Food 
Controller  himself  to  undertake  the  Food  Production  Campaign 
described  by  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  in  which,  by  a combination  of 
advice,  projiaganda,  comjiulsion,  and  technical  assistance,  British 
farmers  were  urged  to  grow  more  food  or  to  grow  one  food  rather 
than  another.  Very  wisely  Lord  Devoniiort  and  all  his  successors 
left  this  work  to  the  agricultural  departments.  This  did  not  mean 
that  the  Food  Controllers  disinterested  themselves  in  home  pro- 
duction or  neglected  any  part  of  their  reference.  The  economic 
stimulus — of  guaranteed  jirice  and  market — is  at  least  as  powerful 
as  propaganda  and  often  more  effective  than  compulsion.  This 
stimulus  successive  Food  Controllers  made  it  their  business  to 
apply. 

d’o  do  so  they  had  to  refrain  from  the  full  exercise  of  another 
j)ower  legally  conferred  upon  them.  Legally  the  Food  Controller 
was  in  a position  to  lix  for  any  agricultural  produce  whatever  price 
he  chose  and  to  enforce  the  ])rice  by  recj^uisition.  The  actual  pro- 
cedure differed  widely  from  this. 

1 lome  production  was  directly  represented  in  the  central  Govern- 
ment by  agricultural  Ministers,-  having  ecpial  access  with  the  Food 

‘ Xational  Food  Journal,  28th  August  1918,  p.  (i4!). 

- 'J’ho  plural  has  to  he  used  because  there  were  three  agricultural  Ministers  and  corre- 
sponding departments  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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Controller  to  the  War  Cabinet,  and  charged  with  special  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  for  increasing  cultivation.  The  Food  Controller 
was  practically  bound  to  consult  them  on  all  orders  affecting  agri- 
culture and  habitually  did  so.  Moreover,  he  was  bound  to  secure 
their  agreement  to  or  at  least  their  acquiescence  in  his  proposals. 
Any  issue  on  wliich  they  differed  strongly,  such  as  the  scale  of 
live  stock  prices  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1917,  could  be 
carried  by  them  to  the  War  Cabinet  for  decision.  Though  in  law 
the  sole  power  and  responsibility  for  fixing  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  rested  with  the  Food  Controller,  in  fact  the  prices  were 
always  agreed  between  those  responsible  for  food  control  and  for 
food  production  res])ectively  or  were  settled  over  the  heads  of  both 
by  the  War  Cabinet. 

As  a practical  man  the  last  thing  that  I^ord  Rhondda  desired 
was  to  risk  a discouragement  of  home  ])roduction  by  insufficient 
prices.  Whatever  he  paid  the  British  farmer  was,  not  only  for 
cereals,  but  for  most  other  articles,  less  than  he  had  to  pay  abroad  in 
any  accessible  market ; the  more  he  could  buy  at  home,  the  more  he 
kept  his  expenses  down,  as  well  as  escaping  all  anxieties  about  ton- 
nage and  exchange.  In  fixing  prices  he  always  had  their  influence 
on  production  in  mind.  He  did  not  want  to  fix  any  price  except  one 
at  which  he  felt  satisfied,  that  the  farmers,  however  they  might 
grumble,  would  proceed  to  increase  the  suj)plies.  For  this  reason 
he  welcomed  opportunities  of  getting  into  direct  touch  with  repre- 
sentatives of  farming  interests,  other  than  the  official  agricultural 
departments,  and  of  learning  their  point  of  view. 

The  Ministry  from  early  days  had  on  its  staff  an  influential 
Agricultural  Adviser  in  the  person  of  IMr.  (later  Sir)  x^nker  Simmons. 
In  the  spring  of  1918  an  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
[Ministry,  comprising  representatives  from  all  the  important  farm- 
ing societies  of  the  country,  was  established;  soon  after,  this  was 
converted  Ijy  amalgamation  with  a corresponding  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  into  an  xVgricultural  Advisory  Council 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  [Ministry  and  the  agricultural 
departments,  with  the  President  of  the  English  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture as  its  Chairman.!  q'jie  terms  of  reference  to  the  Council  were 
‘to  advise  the  Ministers  of  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  the  Minis- 
try of  Food  on  matters  of  ])olicy  involved  in  the  control  during  the 
* National  Food  Joiirnal,  24th  July  1918,  p.  592. 
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war  of  prices  distribution  and  ])roduction  of  agricnltural  products’; 
it  met  for  the  first  time  on  16th  February  1918  and  was  regularly 
consulted  thereafter  on  all  important  issues.  It  was  agreed  also 
that  all  draft  orders  relating  to  home  produce  should  be  considered 
by  a Joint  Orders  Committee  ^ of  officials  of  the  four  departments 
before  being  made. 

Ai  rangements  for  co-operation  and  consultation  in  the  fixing  of 
])rices  for  agricultural  produce  were  not  lacking.  The  difficulties 
lay  elsewhere — in  getting  any  scientific  basis  for  the  prices.  With 
agricultural  produce,  there  was  little  scope  for  scientific  costing; 
few  farmers  kej)t  accounts  and  those  who  did  would  thereby  be 
marked  out  as  not  ty})ical.  Estimates  of  increases  in  the  cost  of 
production  were  made  as  the  basis  of  discussion.  The  nature  and 
value  of  some  of  these  estimates  is  sufficienly  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  milk  ])rices  in  the  winter  of  1919-20. 

The  scale  of  milk  jirices  fixed  for  that  winter  was  regarded  by 
many  Food  Control  Committees  as  so  excessive  that  they  came  on 
a de]nitation  of  [protest  at  the  beginning  of  November  and  ap- 
pointed a Committee  to  investigate  the  basis  on  which  the  scale  had 
been  fixed.  The  Report  of  this  Committee  was  very  plain-spoken: 
‘The  whole  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  Director  of  Milk 
Sup])lies  consists  of  estimates  and  not  actual  costings,  and  was 
fherefore  of  no  value  in  arriving  at  the  actual  cost  of  production 
of  milk.  . . . After  four  exhaustive  sittings  the  Committee  unani- 
mously arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  des])ite  the  volume  of  docu- 
ments ])resented  for  investigation,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  Ministry  based  the  Milk  (Winter  Prices)  Orders  is  most 
unreliable.  The  o])inions  sought  were  largely  those  of  interested 
persons.  . . . The  opinions  of  the  Agricultural  Exjierts  were  so  diver- 
gent lhat  it  is  impossible  to  treat  them  in  the  light  of  reliable  evi- 
dence. 'Fhe  Ministry  in  fixing  prices  had  before  them  estimates 
ranging  from  2.s'.  9d.  to  4.s“.  9d.  j)er  gallon.  Items  of  importance  . . . 
such  as  (a)  the  average  yield  per  cow;  (b)  the  cost  of  ])i’oduction  of 
feeding-si uffs  (more  esj^ecially  hay);  (c)  the  (piestion  as  to  whether 
interest  or  capital,  overhead  charges  and  other  items  of  this  descrip- 
lion  should  be  costed  into  milk  ])roduction;  {(I)  the  average  value 
of  milk  duringthe  winter  period  beforethe  war;  (c)  the  actual  months 
which  should  be  held  to  coni|)rise  the  winter  period  were  the  subject 

‘ Kstablmtu'd  atwut  Fobniary  1918  [Weekly  Report,  20th  Kehruary). 
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of  so  many  varied  opinions,  tliat  the  Committee  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  sufficiently  careful  investigation  into  these  im- 
portant factors  has  not  been  made.’ 

To  this  criticism  the  Committee  added  that  ‘ numerous  returns 
from  Food  Committees  conclusively  prove  that  consumption  is 
being  seriously  reduced,  and  inquiries  show  that  in  the  case  of  large 
families  of  young  children  the  prices  are  proving  a very  great  hard- 
ship’. They  recommended  accordingly  a reduction  in  the  pro- 
ducers’ scale  which  would  have  made  the  average  over  the  seven 
winter  months  2s.  6d.  per  gallon  as  compared  with  2s.  2d.  in  the 
preceding  winter  and  nearly  2s.  lOd.  under  the  existing  order.  The 
Ministry  maintained  the  accuracy  of  its  figures  and  declined  to 
change  its  prices,  but  tacitly  admitted  their  uselessness  by  with- 
drawing them  altogether  after  January  1920,  together  with  control 
of  home  produced  cheese  and  butter.  There  followed  an  immediate 
fall  of  Id.  per  quart  or  4d.  per  gallon  in  the  price  of  milk. 

It  was  often  said  that  price-fixing  generally  in  the  Ministry  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  costings,  conference,  and  compromise.  For  agri- 
cultural produce  the  second  and  third  of  these,  and  above  all  the 
second  of  these,  played  the  predominant  part.  In  the  event,  price 
fixing  by  the  Ministry,  apart  from  the  early  special  case  of  livestock, 
and  from  the  deliberate  policy  which  sacrificed  butter  to  cheese, 
and  both  to  liquid  milk,  worked  on  the  whole  as  an  incentive  rather 
than  a discouragement  to  home  production. 

British  farmers,  indeed,  were  not  allowed  to  demand  cereal  prices 
up  to  ])arity  of  imported  cereals;  they  were  treated  perhaps  less 
well  than  American  or  Canadian  or  Argentine  farmers.  But  unless 
this  be  admitted  as  a grievance,  they  had  no  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  general  price  policy  of  Lord  Rhondda  and  his  successors. 
The  difficulties  which  many  farmers  undoubtedly  experienced  were 
due  to  other  factors,  to  the  breadstuffs  policy  which  gradually 
drained  away  one  feeding-stuff  after  another  and  to  misunderstand- 
ings as  to  the  application  of  the  potato  guarantee  of  1918. 

This  side  of  food  control  cannot  be  summed  up  better  than  in 
the  words  of  two  distinguished  agricultural  writers  who  have  been 
cited  already  more  than  once. 

‘Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that,  wliatever  criticism  may  be 
passed  on  the  control  of  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war 
period,  whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  in  the  system  . , . these  faults 
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were  inliereut  in  the  nature  of  the  task  and  were  not  produets  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Tlie  farming  eomnumity  often  felt  itself  oppressed,  the  consuming 
jniblie  often  regarded  itself  as  exploited,  individual  hardships  were  inllicted, 
and  in  other  cases  ill-deserved  profits  were  lightly  piled  up,  hut  the  control 
did  work  and  did  prevent  an  intolerable  state  of  war  between  eonsnmers 
and  producers.  Control  there  had  to  be  and  one  may  look  back  upon  it  as 
a reasonably  successful  improvisation,  characterized  by  the  national  quali- 
ties of  fair  play  and  eonqiromise.’  * 

‘ .'\gricnlturists  in  this  country  were  treated  by  the  Orders  of  the  Food 
Controller  in  a way  that  must  have  aroused  envy  in  the  enemy  countries.  . . . 
'fhe  Food  Controller  was  constantly  in  consultation  with  the  Agricultural 
Departments,  and  though  he  alone  was  actually  responsible  for  the  prices 
fixed,  the  prices  were  nearly  always  agreed  as  being  reasonable  under  the 
circumstanees  by  the  ollicial  representatives  of  agriculture.  Thus  it  may 
be  observexl  that,  although  the  olficial  representatives  of  consumer  and 
producer  did  not  satisfy — could  not  be  expected  to  satisfy — all  their  clients, 
and  at  times  did  not  satisfy  each  other,  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers 
were  well  enough  contented  with  the  results.  That  this  was  the  ease  is 
j)roved  by  the  attitude  which  farmers  iulo})tcd  and  by  the  energy  which 
they  threw  into  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  1917-18.’  - 

'I'o  this  liappy  picture  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  makes  an  excep- 
tion for  livestock  in  the  autumn  of  1917  and  for  potatoes  in  May  and 
June  1919;  he  might  have  added  jiotatoes  in  1917.  These  par- 
f icular  cases  all  had  particular  causes  discussed  at  length  elsewhere. 
'Fhey  do  not  invalidate  the  main  conclusion  as  to  the  generally 
lil)end  nat  ure  of  the  jirices  allowed  to  the  Rritish  farmer.  In  the 
latter  days  of  the  Ministry  it  was  generally  the  farmer  that  was 
pressing  for  continuance  of  control  and  guaranteed  prices — whether 
for  wheat  or  foi-  meat  or  for  milk  or  for  potatoes — and  the  Ministry 
that  was  seeking  decontrol  of  home  produce  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer. 

J'he  first-hand  price  was  thus  a price  at  which  supplies  had  either 
been  secured  already  from  abroad  or  could  be  counted  on  at  home. 
U{)on  this,  the  price  to  the  consumer  liad  to  be  based;  except  for 
subsidized  flour,  that  price  had  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  first- 
hand price  and  all  the  intervening  changes  for  handling,  transport, 
manufacture  or  freatment,  together  with  the  Ministry’s  own  costs 
of  administration  where  the  Ministry  itself  had  purchased  the 
su])plies. 

In  the  early  stages  of  control,  during  the  second  half  of  1917,  the 

‘ Sir  Daniel  Hall,  Knci/clopaedia  liritannica  (12tli  edition,  vol.  xxx,  p.  84.) 

Sir  'I'homaK  Middleton,  Food  Production  in  War,  p.  202. 
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^Ministry  felt  it  impracticable  to  fix  definite  retail  prices  to  be  paid  by 
the  consumer  and  contented  itself  with  prescribing  the  margins  be- 
tween buying  ])i  ice  and  selling  price  that  might  be  retained  by  each 
middleman.  Thus  the  Bacon  (Provisional  Prices)  Order  of  17th 
November  1917  limited  the  gross  profits  of  ordinary  wholesalers  to 
7^.  a cvd.,  secondarv  wholesalers  to  9^.  a cwt.,  and  retailers  to  Sd. 
a lb.,  with  allowances  for  boning,  rolling,  washing  and  other  pro- 
cesses and  for  any  transport  charges  actually  incurred.  The  first 
orders  for  meat  in  August  1917,  butter  in  August  1917,  and  cheese 
in  October  1917,  proceeded  on  the  same  principle  of  defining  ])rofits 
rather  than  fixing  prices  after  the  first-hand  price.  Several  of  these 
orders  were  avowedly  provisional.  Tlie  results  of  all  were  unsatis- 
factory. The  actual  cost  of  similar  consignments  to  each  retailer 
might  vary  according  to  the  number  of  hands  through  which  they 
had  passed,  the  distances  they  had  travelled,  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  had  been  prepared.  The  prices  chargeable  to  the  con- 
sumers might  vary  to  correspond.  It  was  permissible  under  these 
orders  for  neighbouring  retailers  to  be  serving  identical  articles 
at  different  prices,  according  to  the  previous  history  of  their  supplies, 
or  for  the  same  retailer  to  have  one  price  for  part  of  his  stock  and 
another  price  for  another  part.  Tlie  orders  became  practically  un- 
enforceable and  the  public  felt  no  security  against  profiteering.  A 
flat  retail  price,  with  as  few  variations  as  possible  for  different  cuts 
and  qualities,  was  the  only  kind  of  price  worth  fixing.  To  this  the 
^Ministry  came  in  practically  every  case,  but  the  way  to  flat  retail 
prices  was  beset  with  difficulties. 

To  begin  with,  the  first-hand  prices  often  varied  according  to  the 
source  of  supplies.  Sometimes  the  difference  of  price  connoted  a 
difference  of  quality ; more  often  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  quality, 
but  arose  simply  from  differences  in  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
Ministry  in  different  countries;  the  gap  between  North  American 
and  British  wheat  prices  has  already  been  noted.  Another  striking 
instance  was  presented  by  butter.^  Sometimes  price  varied  in- 
versely with  quality;  North  American  frozen  beef  cost  more  when 
landed  than  better  meat  from  the  remoter  sources  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

1 As  is  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  M.  H.  Lloyd,  in  the  summer  of  1918  the  f.o.b.  prices  paid 
by  the  Ministry  for  butter  ranged  from  4(52.s.  per  cwt.  in  Denmark,  205s.  in  the  United 
States,  and  IVtis.  in  the  Argentine  and  South  Africa,  to  157s.  in  New  Zealand  and  151s.  in 
Australia. 
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Differences  of  first-hand  price  for  similar  (pialities  and  some- 
times for  different  rjnalities  conld  be  and  were  evened  out  by  pool- 
ing all  the  purchases.  The  ])olicy  of  the  Ministry,  as  it  was  more 
than  once  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  one  of  equalizing; 
the  price  of  a given  commodity  wherever  bought  and  selling  at  a 
flat  price  to  cover  freight,  insurance,  and  administration.  This  pro- 
duced grumbles  sometimes  on  behalf  of  the  producers — usually 
eif  her  in  our  own  country  or  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand — who 
found  the  Ministry  ‘profiteering’  on  their  ])roduce  in  order  to  make 
up  losses  on  other  purchases. 

bar  greater  difficulty  was  presented  by  the  bewildering  variety 
of  piactices,  charges,  and  channels  of  trade,  between  the  producer 
or  imj)orter  and  the  consumer.  Racon,  buttei-,  and  other  provisions, 
for  instance,  would  normally  j)ass  through  the  hands  of  one  whole- 
saler between  the  importer  and  the  retailer;  quite  often,  however, 
there  was  in  addition  a second  wholesaler  who  broke  up  the  supply 
for  small  sho])s  serving  the  poorer  districts,  while  on  the  other  hand 
multiple  shops  and  other  big  retailers  might  deal  direct  with  the 
importei-,  cutting  out  the  wholesaler,  or  big  consumers  such  as 
hotels,  hos[)itals,  workhouses,  or  jn-isons  might  buy  direct  from 
wholesalers  at  a special  price,  cutting  out  the  retailer.  Racon  ar- 
rived in  many  different  cuts,  and  each  of  these  might  then  be  treated 
differently  for  different  parts  of  the  country — might  be  rolled  or 
smoked  oi‘  stove-dried  or  boned  or  skinned  or  none  of  these  things. 
Rutter  might  be  blended  or  not,  and  had  in  any  case  to  be  cut  up 
and  wrap])cd  and  stored  and  delivered.  Different  foods  and  different 
j)arts  of  the  country  presented  endless  differences  of  practice  in 
respect  of  charges  by  the  retailer  for  delivery,  package  or  ci-edit, 
or  charges  to  him  by  the  wholesalei-  for  giving  credit  or  for  breaking 
bulk.  All  kinds  of  food  were  subject  to  varying  transport  charges 
according  to  the  distance  they  had  to  travel. 

In  one  way  or  another,  under  the  imj)erious  necessity  of  getting 
a retail  price  which  should  be  enforceable  these  difficulties  were 
overcome.  Every  price  schedule  of  the  Ministry  became  a com- 
promise between  the  complexity  of  what  was  re(piired  to  meet  the 
infinitely  varying  conditions  of  trade  and  the  simplicity  of  what  the 
public  could  be  expected  to  understand. 

In  the  process  of  compromise  it  was  necessary  to  disregard 
many  differences  of  (piality.  'Hie  consumer  is  a good  judge  of  price 
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but  a bad  judge  of  quality,  and  unless  two  qualities  of  an  article 
were  so  distinct  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  two  being  confused 
and  the  worse  passed  off  on  the  public  at  the  price  of  the  better, 
a uniform  price  had  to  be  fixed  for  both.  So  all  margarine  was 
standardized;  all  meat  whether  home  grown  or  imported.  South 
American,  Australian,  or  North  American,  became  simjjly  meat 
and  went  under  one  schedule  of  cuts  for  each  large  district;  all  tea 
after  February  1918  was  forcibly  blended  to  sell  as  ‘National  Con- 
trol Tea’  for  25.  8d.  per  lb.  in  every  shop  in  the  country.  As  part 
of  the  same  process,  the  variety  of  cuts  of  meat  had  to  be  reduced 
to  the  smallest  ])ossible  number;  all  except  a few  specified  cuts  of 
bacon  were  prohibited. 

In  the  ])rocess  of  compromise  again  the  number  of  interme- 
diaries permissible  in  each  distributive  process  had  to  be  defined. 
Importer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer  were  normal;  any  additional  in- 
termediaries— such  as  the  secondary  wholesaler — came  in  as  a 
rule  ‘off  the  strength’  and  had  to  share  the  profit  of  one  of  the 
recognized  classes.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  cut  out  one  of 
the  intermediaries,  e.g.  a large  retailer  buying  direct  from  an 
importer,  might  make  a double  profit.  So,  at  first,  might  a whole- 
saler selling  to  a hospital,  workhouse,  or  other  institution;  later 
a special  class  of  lower  retail  prices  on  bulk  sales  came  to  be 
established. 

Transport  charges  could  be  and  in  the  most  important  cases 
such  as  meat,  bacon,  and  tea,  were  equalized  under  a pooling  system; 
thus  the  per  head  charge  levied  on  each  sale  of  a beast  or  a sheep 
in  the  market  entitled  the  buyer  to  free  transport  of  the  animal  to 
his  })lace  of  business.  In  other  cases,  difficulties  due  to  variations 
of  transport  or  of  local  conditions  were  got  over  by  leaving  the 
regulation  of  retail  prices  to  the  local  Food  Control  Committee,  in 
place  of  fixing  them  centrally.  Tliis  was  done  with  bread,  for  which 
a number  of  Committees  fixed  prices  above  9d.  for  the  quartern 
loaf;  here  sufficiency  of  supplies  and  absence  of  rationing  made 
price  control  relatively  unimportant.  It  was  done  with  milk ; here, 
as  is  stated  in  the  Ap])endix  on  Regulation  of  Milk  Prices,  Commit- 
tees were  generally  able  to  go  below  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Ministry. 
It  was  done  also  with  meat,  less  with  a view  to  varying  the  general 
level  than  in  order  to  allow  for  the  differences  of  cut  that  were 
customary  in  the  various  districts.  In  all  cases  the  ^linistry 
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retained  the  power  of  varying  or  retaining  the  projiosals  of  the  Food 
Committees. 

Fltimately,  as  has  been  said,  a reasonable  simplicity  was  at- 
tained. The  public,  by  getting  the  National  Food  Journal,  conld 
find  out  each  fortnight  what  was  the  maximum  price  that  they 
could  be  asked  to  {>ay  for  nearly  every  article  of  food,  and  the 
ma'i’istrates  could  know  when  an  offence  had  been  committed.  The 
list  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  14th  August  and  j)rinted  in  the 
Aj)j)endix  may  stand  as  ty))ical  of  control  at  its  most  com])lcte  or 
near  it. 

Rehind  these  retail  prices,  as  they  faced  the  consumer,  lay  a 
bewildering  tangle  of  margins  and  allowances  and  afljustments  for 
dealing  fairly  with  the  different  classes  of  traders.  Into  the  detail 
of  these  there  is  no  need  to  enter;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
margins  were  nearly  always  fixed  quantities  and  not  percentages 
on  price;  thus  the  retailer’s  normal  margin  was  2d.alb.  onmargarine, 
at  lirst  and  later  2|(/.  on  lard,  2|f/.  on  meat,  on  bacon.  The 
general  j)rinciple  in  fixing  margins  was  to  allow  the  trader  to  make 
his  pre-war  income,  that  is  to  say  account  was  taken  of  reduced 
turnover  but  not  of  the  diminished  value  of  money.  IIow  far  the 
a(;lual  orders  of  the  Ministry  carried  out  this  principle  and  secured 
a fair  profit,  and  no  more  than  a fair  profit  to  each  trader,  is  a matter 
on  which  there  is  room  for  legitimate  difference  of  opinion. 

All  the  })iice  orders  of  the  Ministry  were  made  after  costing 
investigation  of  the  accounts  of  selected  businesses.  With  manu- 
facturers and  traders  the  material  for  costing  was  available,  as  it 
was  not  available  with  farmers.  Rut  the  material  not  infrequently 
yielded  such  different  results  for  different  individuals  as  to  make 
it  inq)ossible  to  fix  any  one  margin  that  would  be  fair  for  all,  if 
the  costings  were  to  be  believed.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
cases  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
High  P rices  and  Profits:  ‘Some  bakers  appeared  to  be  able  to  turn 
a sack  of  flour  into  bread  at  a cost  of  less  than  l().s*.,  others  required 
dO.v.  or  d5.v. ; the  actual  figure  allowed  by  the  Ministry  was  23-s.’ * 
Similar  if  smaller  discre])ancies  occurred  in  many  other  trades.  The 
same  fact  was  re-discovered  with  more  elaboration,  after  the  war 
was  over,  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Food  Prices.  ‘In  every 
trade  where  competitive  conditions  exist  we  have  been  struck  with 

^ See  j).  2S7  below  for  the  account  of  that  ('ommittcc  in  July 
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the  wide  variations  in  costs  and  profits  as  between  different  firms ; 
and  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  . . . 
amply  confirms  the  truth  of  this  general  proposition.’  ^ 

Sometimes  the  difference  of  costs  and  so  of  the  margins  required 
could  be  definitely  connected  with  some  other  factor,  such  as  the 
turnover,  and  an  adjustment  could  be  made  accordingly.  Thus, 
with  tea,  wholesalers  whose  datum  jieriod  business  exceeded 
1,000,000  lb.  were  allowed  a margin  of  Id.  ])er  lb.,  those  with  less 
than  1,000,000  but  with  more  than  500,000  w'ere  allowed  l|d.  per 
lb.,  and  those  with  less  than  500,000  were  allowed  l|d,  per  lb.; 
every  wholesaler  in  Scotland  was  allowed  2d,,  and  every  wholesaler 
in  Ireland,  2|d.  a lb.  These  margins  were  obtained  by  the  whole- 
saler reselling  at  the  price  at  which  he  had  received  the  tea  and 
claiming  rebates  from  the  Ministry,  Such  adjustments  naturally 
involved  much  administrative  labour  and  could  only  be  attem])ted 
in  one  or  two  cases.  iMore  often  the  discrepancies  between  different 
traders  were  inexplicable  by  anything  except  extreme  variations 
in  relative  efficiency  or  inacciuacy  in  the  accounts.  The  Ministry, 
on  the  figures  submitted,  had  the  choice  of  either  sanctioning  ex- 
cessive profits  for  the  more  efficient  manufacturer  or  trader  or 
putting  his  less  efficient  rival  out  of  business  altogether.  Faced  by 
this  dilemma,  it  always  in  practice  inclined  to  the  first  alternative. 

The  policy  laid  down  by  Lord  Rhondda  was  that  of  preserving 
as  far  as  possible  existing  channels  of  trade.  Tliis  was  defensible, 
both  as  a condition  of  securing  the  ready  co-operation  of  traders 
and  in  order  to  avoid  risks  of  distribution  breaking  down,  if  some 
traders  went  out  of  business  altogether.  Undoubtedly  it  meant 
that  the  more  efficient  traders  made  profits  larger  than  before  the 
war.  The  margins,  if  there  was  any  doubt,  erred  on  the  side  of 
excess  rather  than  deficiency. 

Of  this  conclusion  independent  confirmation  is  afforded  by  Pro- 
fessor Rowley’s  interesting  comparison  of  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  those  few  articles  for  which  direct  comparison  seems  pos- 
sible.- The  butcher’s  profit  in  1917  under  control  ‘was  allowed  to 
be  2.U/.  a lb.,  while  at  pre-war  rates  it  was  only  \d.  to  Id.  If  there 
are  no  unknown  factors  this  was  a bargain  very  favourable  to  the 

* Royal  Commission  on  Food  Prices:  First  Report  (Cd.  2390,  1925),  §28.  See  also 
§ 38  and  written  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  C’oates  in  Appendix  LXXVIIl. 

^ Rowley,  Prices  and  It  aj/es  in  the  United  Kingdom  1914-20,  ]>p.  80-ti. 
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retailers  unless  the  amount  handled  was  very  seriously  diminished. 

. . . On  the  whole  it  seems  possible  that  taking  all  meat  together 
the  per  lb.  allowed  was  about  equal  to  the  margin  in  existence 
before  the  control  of  prices’.  The  grocer  in  respect  of  bacon  in  1917 
was  allowed  a maigin  of  ‘Sd.  a lb.  as  compared  with  l ^d.  at  July 
1914;  this  margin  in  each  case  was  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole- 
sale price.  ‘ It  appears  that  the  dealers  in  bacon  did  as  well  at  the 
exj)ense  of  the  consumer  as  ditl  the  dealers  in  meat.  In  neither 
case  can  the  expenses  of  the  retailers  (rent,  wages,  &c.)  have  risen 
so  rapidly  as  the  |)rice  of  the  goods  they  handled.’  The  baker’s 
maigin,  when  bread  prices  were  fixed  in  September  1917,  was  put 
at  about  J.?.  ()d.  on  the  (piartern  loaf  as  compared  with  2s.  ‘M.  before 
the  war.  This  was  less  than  the  margin  he  was  actually  taking  just 
before  control,  but  was  the  same  percentage  of  the  cost  of  Hour  as 
at  July  1914.  Since  the  baker’s  costs  had  almost  certainly  not  by 
that  time  increased  in  the  same  juoportion  the  margin  was  un- 
necessarily high;  it  was  kept  unchanged  however  for  two  years 
while  costs  increased  ‘so  that  in  the  whole  period  1917-19  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  baker  profited’.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bacon 
retailer  did  well,  for  his  margin  was  liberal  and  his  turnover  from 
the  Sjiring  of  1918  greater  than  the  war;  the  butcher  had  perhaps 
an  even  more  liberal  margin,  but  his  turnover  after  the  end  of  1917 
fell  consideT-al)ly ; the  baker  was  most  restricted  in  margin,  but  his 
turnover  also  increased,  j)artly  through  greater  consumption  and 
partly  because  home  baking  diminished. 

'Fhe  costing  system,  iiulispensable  as  it  was,  could  render  only 
a limited  service.  'I’he  j)rices  and  margins  allowed  by  the  Ministry 
were  fixed  ultimately  by  an  individual  judgement  on  evidence 
none  of  which  was  conclusive,  and  after  conferences  which  were  in 
essence  bargains  with  the  parties  concerned.  The  advantage  of 
costing  was  that  it  enabled  the  Food  Controller  or  his  officials  to 
face  the  producers  or  traders  with  inside  knowledge  like  their  own 
and  sometimes  superior  to  their  own.  The  bargain  was  a more 
ecpial  one  than  the  normal  bargain  between  a seller  who  knows  the 
whole  facts  and  a buyer  who  knows  i\othing  at  all,  and  whose  only 
weapon  is  that,  if  he  does  not  like  the  offer  made  to  him,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  look  for  a better  offer  elsewhere  if  he  has  time  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  said  that,  since  the  statutory  prices  were  maximum 
prices  only,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  more  efficient  trader 
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from  selling  below  the  maximum,  if  he  could  affoi'd  to  do  so,  iii  the 
hope  of  attracting  more  custom  and  increasing  his  turnover.  Tliis, 
no  doubt,  does  happen  to  a large  extent  in  normal  times.  The  more 
efficient  trader,  in  comjjetition  with  the  less  efficient,  is  ])erpetnally 
extending  his  boundaries,  b}^  giving  equal  service  for  a lower  })ricc 
or  better  service  for  the  same  price.  He  gives  away  his  surplus  mar- 
gin in  order  to  add  to  his  business.  In  war-time  any  traders  who 
could  afford  to  sell  below  the  maximum  price  had  little  or  no 
motive  for  doing  so.  I'or  the  rationed  foods  customers  were  tied 
to  their  retailers;  they  could  change  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Food  Control  Committee  and  they  could  not  buy  more  than  the 
sj)ecified  quantity.  Other  foods  were,  asa  rule,  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  a datum  j^eriod,  so  that  increase  of  business  and  supplies  were  beset 
with  difficulties.  Finally  there  was  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all 
one’s  supplies  at  the  full  maximum  price;  the  public  exj)ected  to  pay 
that  price  and  could  not  com])lain  of  ‘ })rofiteering ’,  even  though  the 
jirice  yielded  an  abnormal  jirofit  to  the  particular  trader  concerned. 

In  ])iactice,  every  maximum  price  became  the  minimum  jirice 
also.  The  one  or  two  exceptions  are  so  special  that  they  only  help 
to  ])rove  the  rule.^ 

In  the  one  case  in  which  it  seemed  at  all  likely  that  competition 
would  diive  the  price  down,  the  maximum  was  made  the  legal 
minimum  also.  Ti-aders  specializing  in  tea  re])resented  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  undersold  by  those  who  dealt  both  in  tea  and  in 
other  articles;  the  latter  might  think  it  worth  while  to  sell  tea 
cheaply  in  order  to  advertise  other  and  more  profitable  wares  or  to 
j)ersuade  customers  to  transfer  their  registrations  for  rationed 
foods.  It  was  made  an  offence  accordingly  to  sell  tea  either  below 
or  above  2-9.  Sd.  a lb.- 

Conclusion 

The  rigidity  shown  in  its  extreme  form  by  ‘National  Control 
Tea’  at  a fixed  price  of  2s.  8d.  per  lb.  in  every  shop  in  fhe  counfry 
is  typical  of  one  main  contrast  between  control  and  competition, 
between  war  and  peace. 

’ Maxiimiin  fisli  prices  were  j)iit  so  liigh  that  after  a large  catcli  actual  prices  often 
fell  helow  them.  The  a])plc  prices  fixed  in  December  1918  were  made  too  high  by  an 
exceptional!}'  large  t'anaclian  harvest  and  import. 

“ At  Croydon  in  June  1918  a well-known  multiple  shopkeeper  was  fined  £50  with 
10  guineas  costs  for  .selling  tea  at  2s.  fid.  instead  of  2s.  8rf.  per  lb.  ‘on  the  ])retext  that  he 
had  to  meet  co-oj)erative  competition’  {National  Food  Journal,  2(ith  June  1918). 
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In  peace  time  food  prices  are  not  uniform.  The  shop  at  a dis- 
tance from  suj)plies  lias  to  pay  more  for  transport  and  normally 
charges  more  to  its  customers.  The  small  shoji  in  a back  street, 
buying  more  dearly  through  a secondary  wholesaler  or  for  broken 
bulk  from  a large  wdiolesalei-,  sometimes  charges  its  clients  more 
than  does  the  big  shop — either  by  selling  in  small  quantities  at 
higher  prices  or,  more  usually,  by  selling  food  of  poorer  quality  or 
worse  condition  at  the  same  price.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  small 
shop,  by  saving  on  rent,  is  able  to  live  on  a smaller  margin;  some- 
times, since  to  the  very  poor  who  cannot  store  food  at  home  it 
acts  as  lardei’  as  well  as  retailer,  it  may  justify  a higher  charge.  The 
Ministry  of  Food  by  giving  everywhere  the  same  quality  at  the 
same  price  brought  about  a uniformity  which  did  not  before  exist, 
and  in  doing  so  benefitted  those  who  through  distance  from  supplies 
or  through  othei’  reasons  had  been  used  to  paying  more  than  the 
average  {)i  ices. 

In  peace  time  again  the  more  efficient  trader  is  j)erpetually 
Ihi-eatening  the  less  efficient  and  drawing  customers  away  from 
him.  By  conq)etition  in  a time  of  plenty  ])rices  are  kept  down.  In 
war  time  this  does  not  ha])pen  because  there  is  no  ])lenty.  There 
may  be  sufficiency,  as  with  bread,  rendering  control  of  j)rice  un- 
important. But  with  any  food  of  which  the  supply  is  short  and 
cannot  rapidly  bo  increased  conq)etition  sends  ])rices  sky  high  in 
|)lace  of  keejung  them  down.  The  fixing  of  prices  under  control 
can  prevent  this,  but  to  be  effective  such  prices  must  be  uniform 
over  the  whole  country  or  large  parts  of  it,  and,  being  uniform,  can- 
not be  as  low  as  comj)etitive  prices  with  ])lenty  would  be,  unless  the 
I’ood  Controller  is  pre{)ared  to  put  all  the  less  efficient  traders  out 
of  action.  'Hie  consumer  is  served  best  by  plenty  with  competition, 
next  best  by  control  in  time  of  shortage,  worst  of  all  by  com})etition 
in  time  of  shortage. 
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RATIONING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

1.  Rationing  and  Distribution  Problems  : Nature  of  rationing.  Distribution  nor- 
mally effected  by  price  adjustments.  Two  principles  of  controlled  distribution.  Datum 
period  and  its  weaknesses.  Restriction  of  consumption  and  registration  of  customers. 

2.  The  Sugar  Scheme  and  its  Transformations:  Memorandum  of  28th  May  1917. 
Distribution  scheme  introduced.  Conversion  into  a rationing  scheme.  Central  index  of 
population.  First  success  with  sugar.  Conflict  of  central  and  local  principles.  More 
committees. 

3.  Food  Queues  and  Local  Rationing : Beginning  and  growth  of  queues  for  margarine, 
tea.  bacon,  &c.  Food  Committees  called  on  to  deal  with  queues.  Local  Distribution 
Order  of  December  1917.  Local  schemes  for  butter  and  margarine.  Meat  crisis.  London 
and  Home  Counties  Scheme  of  February  1918.  Disappearance  of  London  queues. 
National  Meat  Rationing  Scheme  of  April  1918.  Coupons  by  value.  Self-suppliers. 
Supplementary  rations.  Local  principle  established.  Abandonment  of  central  index. 
Preparations  for  national  rationing  through  local  committees.  Clearing  house  for 
coupons. 

4.  National  Rationing  at  work : The  ration  book  of  July  1918.  Adaptation  to  special 
circumstances.  Establishments.  Removals.  The  Ministry’s  printing  bill.  Later  ration 
books.  Tabidar  statement  of  rations  at  various  times. 

5.  General  Observations;  Tie  to  retailer  as  corner-stone  of  scheme.  Comparison  with 
earlier  plans  of  rationing.  Reflections  and  comparison  with  rationing  problem  in  other 
countries.  Merits  of  British  system. 

§ 1.  Rationing  and  Distribution  Problems 

Rationing  i.s  a term  of  military  origin.  It  means  allotting  to 
each  member  of  a fighting  force  or  a beleaguered  population  his 
apjirojiriate  share  of  food  or  other  necessaries,  as  determined  by 
calculation  of  what  he  needs,  of  what  supplies  are  available,  and  of 
the  time  for  which  they  must  be  made  to  last.  Rationing  has  two 
sides,  negative  and  positive,  restriction  and  distribution,  the  nega- 
tive side  of  preventing  any  individual  from  getting  more  than  his 
allotted  share,  and  the  positive  side  of  enabling  him  to  get  that  share 
regularly.  A rationing  system  must  be  judged  even  more  by  its 
success  on  the  positive  side  of  distribution,  than  by  the  complete- 
ness of  its  restrictions. 

Before  the  war  ended,  every  State  in  Eurojie  was  a beleaguered 
city.  Britain,  like  all  the  rest,  came  ultimately  to  ration  many 
though  not  all  essential  foods.  But  she  came  to  it  slowly  and 
through  many  phases  of  shifting  policy,  even  after  food  control  was 
established,  and  she  never  reached  the  stage  of  rationing  bread. 
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'I’he  effect  of  this  upon  tlie  rationing  system  will  be  considered  later. 
Here  the  contrasted  cases  of  bread  and  of  sugar  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  distribution  and  rationing. 

State  control  of  food  does  not  necessarily  produce  a problem  of 
distribution;  that  arises  only  when  there  is  a shortage  as  well,  that 
is  when  sup[)lies  are  less  than  the  public  will  demand  at  the  price 
they  are  asked  to  pay.  If  the  State,  having  taken  control  of  a food, 
purchasing  all  the  suj)plies  imjjorted  or  home-grown,  and  fixing  the 
price  at  which  it  will  pass  them  on,  is  j)rej)ared  to  meet  all  demands 
made  on  it  at  that  price,  it  has  nothing  to  decide  except  what 
agents  it  will  em})loy  and  what  commission  they  shall  receive. 
This  hap{)ened  with  wheat.  The  j)olicy  was  adopted  of  maintain- 
ing Ihe  supplies  of  wheat  at  a point  sufficient  to  meet  in  full  all 
demands  for  human  consumj)tion  in  the  form  of  bread  or  flour, 
(’ertain  uses  of  wheat — in  brewing,  in  feeding  animals,  or  in  in- 
dustrial processes — were  forbidden;  others,  such  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  biscuits,  were  limited;  even  in  making  bread  and  dour  the 
proportion  of  wheat  was  reduced  by  compulsory  admixture  of  other 
cereals.  Buf  u])on  the  demand  for  the  bread  and  flour  so  made  no 
limit  was  [)laced.  It  was  even  stimulated  by  lowering  the  price  at 
the  cost  of  a subsidy  from  the  Kxchecpier.  The  consumption  of 
bread  and  flour  pei'  head  of  the  population  was  actually  higher  in 
war  than  in  peace,  and  the  whole  of  this  consumption  was  pro- 
vided lor. 

'I’he  Wheat  Commission  accordingly  never  had  any  ])roblem  of 
distribuf  ion.  It  escaped  the  main  administrative  difficulties  which 
had  fo  be  solved  by  those  who  tlealt  with  other  foods.  The  com- 
panion case  of  sugar — next  to  wheat  the  article  of  most  general  con- 
sumption by  all  classes — presents  a striking  contrast.  War  cut  off 
at  once  fiom  the  rest  of  the  world  one  of  its  main  sources  of  supply. 
'I'he  Sugar  Commission,  coming  early  into  the  field,  was  able  to 
secure  supplies  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  nearly  two  years. 
In  191()  difficulties  of  shipping  and  of  exchange  made  this  no  longer 
possible;  demand  began  to  outrun  supjdies.  To  adjust  them,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  peace-time,  by  i-aising  the  price  indefinitely, 
was  Impossible;  that  would  have  thrown  the  whole  privation  upon 
Ihe  [)oorer  classes  and  would  have  meant  profiteering  by  the 
(lovernmenf.  IVrforce  the  Commission  had  to  limit  in  some  way 
what  it  would  sell  fo  each  of  the  wholesalers  who  were  its  first-hand 
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agents  for  distribution.  Having  no  other  ])rinci{)le  on  which  to  act, 
and  feeling  a natural  desire  to  disturb  the  existing  channels  of  trade 
as  little  as  jiossible,  the  Connnission  resorted  inevitably  to  the 
j)rinciple  of  the  ‘datum  period’;  that  is  to  say,  in  1916  and  there- 
after. it  limited  the  issue  of  sugar  to  each  wholesaler  to  a percentage 
of  the  amount  handled  l)v  that  wholesaler  in  1915,  and  met  increas- 
ing stringency  of  sup])lies  by  decreasing  this  percentage.  It  re- 
quired the  first-hand  wholesalers  to  pass  on  the  supjfiies — to  smaller 
wholesalers  or  retailers  or  manufacturers — on  the  same  j^rinciple. 

‘All  wholesale  dealers  are  instrueted  to  distribute  to  their  customers  on 
the  same  principle;  that  is  to  say,  to  let  each  of  their  customers  of  the  year 
1915  have  his  equivalent  proportion  of  the  supplies  of  all  description,  and 
from  all  sources  which  they  have  at  their  disposal. 

‘ The  Commission  must  impress  upon  all  those  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  distribution  the  extreme  importance  of  carrying  out  rigidly  the  rules 
laid  down.  Haphazard  distribution  by  the  wholesalers  leads  to  innumer- 
able complications  and  hardships  for  others.  Any  departure  from  these 
rules  will  render  the  offending  wholesaler  liable  to  be  excluded  from  obtain- 
ing further  supplies.’  ^ 

The  use  of  a datum  ])eriod  to  govern  distribution  was  a siiu])le 
and  an  inevitable  first  step  in  dealing  with  any  food  whose  supply 
became  insufficient  to  meet  all  demands  in  full.  Nearly  all  im- 
j)ortant  foods,  except  bread-stuffs,  ])assed  through  this  stage.  But 
the  system  was  a rough  and  ready  one,  open  to  many  objections. 
'Fhese  objections  are  worth  setting  out  in  some  detail,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

First,  the  datum  period  plan  by  its  nature  could  make  no 
allowance  for  changes,  whether  of  the  distribution  of  population  or 
of  channels  of  trade.  x\ctually,  as  the  War  progressed,  great  changes 
took  place  in  the  distribution  of  population.  New  munition  towns 
like  Gretna  and  Birtley  arose;  old  towns  like  Coventry,  or  I.eeds,  or 
Woolwich  acquired  new  sidDurbs  or  grew  enormously;  on  the  other 
hand,  from  many  county  and  cathedral  towns  in  the  south  of 
England  and  from  innumerable  villages  the  population  ebbed 
away.  In  jmrt  as  a result  of  these  changes  of  population  and  in 
part  independently  of  them,  there  were  changes  in  the  channels  of 
trade,  grocers  going  out  of  business,  and  new'  ones  starting  but 
unable  to  establish  a claim  to  sugar  supplies,  or  even  small  wdiole- 

1 Menioranilum  on  Wholesale  Distribution  of  Sugar,  issued  by  the  Sugar  Commission 
on  1st  January  1917,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  Lord  Somerleyton’s 
Committee  on  Sugar  Distribution  (p.  44  above). 
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salers  going  out  of  business  and  leaving  tlieir  retailers  dei’elict  and 
their  suppliers  with  a surplus.  There  was  as  a special  feature  also 
a definite  change  of  shojjping  habit — a relative  growth  of  co-opera- 
tive society  memhershij),  as  the  pojndation  became  increasingly 
industrialized.  The  1915  datum  period,  even  if  su])plies  had  been 
available  uj)  to  the  full  pre-war  level,  would  by  the  end  of  19K) 
have  been  giving  too  little  in  many  ])laces  and  too  much  in  others. 

Second,  the  datum  [)eriod  preserved  all  the  wastefulness  of  the 
old  system.  A trader  who  formerly  got  his  supplies  from  two  oi- 
three  different  sources  had  to  coutinue  to  get  them  in  that  way, 
1 hough  his  total  supplies  were  cut  down  to  a half  and  though 
trans])ort  ditliculties  made  concentration  of  trade  and  diminution 
of  trahic  a matter  of  im})ortance. 

'I'liird,  the  datum  period  gave  no  security  of  supplies  to  any 
individual  consumer.  Even  if,  in  spite  of  the  ditliculties  named 
above,  a I’etailer  got  his  fair  quota  and  no  more,  having  regard  to 
his  former  trade,  there  was  nothing  to  com))el  him  or  enable  him  to 
disti'ibute  it  fairly,  lie  had  no  list  of  customers,  and  no  record  of 
the  sugar  bought  by  them.  Even  had  he  possessed  this  he  did  not 
and  could  not  know  what  sugar  they  might  be  getting  elsewhere. 
In  default  of  any  other  guide,  many  retailers,  towards  the  end  of 
191(5,  adoj)ted  the  plan  of  selling  sugar  to  each  customer  only  on 
condition  of  and  in  ])i-oportion  to  his  purchases  of  other  groceries. 
'I’lus  ])ractice  was  regarded  favourably  by  the  Sugar  Commission, 
and  a limited  a])])i  oval  of  it  was  publicly  exj)ressed  by  Mr.  McKenna, 
when  Chancellor  of  the  hixchecjuer  and  Chairman  of  the  Sugar 
Commission,  in  answer  to  a Rarliamentary  question  on  31st  October 
191(5.  It  caused  great  resentment,  however,  and  an  outcry  against 
penalizing  the  poor.  It  was  prohibited  by  Lord  Devonport  by  the 
Conditions  of  Sale  Order  of  March  1917,  and  the  retailers  were  left 
wilhout  any  means  of  controlling  their  own  distribution  or  of  ]>re- 
venting  energetic  customers  from  going  the  round  of  many  shops 
and  buying  as  much  as  they  could  at  each. 

t’orn  th,  an  exactly  proportionate  reduction  of  consumption  by 
all  individuals  rich  or  poor,  even  if  it  could  be  achieved,  would  not 
be  fair.  'I’he  consum])tion  of  the  poor  is  in  normal  times  limited  by 
I heir  poverty  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  rich  can  and  do 
buy  food  to  an  amount  making  some  of  it  a luxury.  For  a family 
which  before  tbe  War  was  consuming  2 t oz.  per  head  per  week  of 
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sugar  to  fall  50  per  cent,  to  12  oz.  per  head,  would  obviously  mean 
far  less  privation  than  for  a family  which  had  formerly  been  using 
12  oz.  per  head  to  fall  to  6 oz. 

Something  could  be  done  and  was  done  to  meet  the  difficulties 
arising  from  changes  in  the  population,  by  making  supplementary 
allowances  of  sugar  to  areas  in  which  the  numbers  had  obviously 
risen.  During  the  spring  of  1917,  a body  of  inspectors  was  formed 
to  visit  such  areas,  and  on  their  reports  extra  supplies  were  in  many 
cases  sent  down  by  the  Commission.  Something  also  could  be  done 
to  meet  the  second  set  of  difficulties,  by  arranging  exchanges  of 
retailers  between  their  wholesalers.  But  the  adj ustments  so  effected 
were  very  rough;  accurate  estimating  on  the  basis  of  a day’s  visit, 
of  the  additional  supplies  required  in  such  a city  as  Coventry,  was 
impossible;  nothing  could  be  done  to  reduce  supplies  to  areas  where 
the  population  had  declined.  To  meet  the  third  and  fourth  objec- 
tions, that  is  to  say  to  give  security  to  the  individual  customer  and 
to  give  fair  treatment  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  nothing  at  all  could  be 
done  under  the  datum  period  system.  The  main  failure  of  food 
control  in  respect  of  sugar  was  that  this  system  was  not  replaced 
by  something  better  long  before  the  end  of  1917.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  Lord  Devonport  stated  that  over  and  above  the  sugar 
supplied  to  manufacturers,  hospitals,  canteens,  and  the  like, 
enough  was  being  issued  to  the  traders  each  week  to  give  f lb.  for 
the  domestic  consumption  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Yet 
quite  obviously  this  | lb.  was  giving  far  less  satisfaction  than  did 
i-  lb.  a week  later  under  rationing.  Some  people  were  not  getting 
their  | lb.  and  were  grumbling  accordingly;  while  others  were 
getting  more. 

The  remedy  for  the  troubles  which  the  datum  system  failed  to 
cure  could  be  sought  in  two  directions.  The  root  of  all  the  troubles, 
in  the  language  of  economists,  was  an  effective  demand  for  sugar 
exceeding  the  supply;  in  plain  terms,  people  wanted  and  had  money 
to  buy  more  sugar  than  could  be  imported  and  it  was  not  })er- 
missible  to  check  them  by  raising  money  prices. 

One  possible  remedy  in  such  a case  is  to  say  that  money  by 
itself  shall  no  longer  suffice  for  the  buying  of  food;  the  would-be 
purchaser  must  ])roduce  also  a ration  ticket  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase of  a specified  quantity.  The  total  number  of  such  ration 
tickets,  or  rather  their  purchasing  power  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
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total  supplies  available,  and  their  distribution  among  ])urcliasers 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  needs,  i.  e.  by  a numbering  of  the  persons 
to  be  fed.  This  is  rationing  by  simple  restriction — the  cutting 
down  of  effective  demand  by  the  issue  of  a limited  second 
currency  of  ration  tickets  or  coupons,  without  which,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  currency,  purchases  may  not  be  made.  Theoretically, 
if  such  a second  currency  can  be  distributed  fairly  and  protected 
from  forgery,  no  further  machinery  is  needed;  in  order  to  find  a 
market,  the  supplies  will  be  distributed  automatically  to  meet  the 
cou[)ons. 

The  other  line  of  remedial  action  is  to  attack,  not  the  excessive 
demand  which  is  the  remote  cause  of  the  trouble  of  faulty  distribu- 
tion, but  the  trouble  itself,  by  finding  a new  basis  of  distribution. 
'I’his,  like  restriction,  means  a fresh  numbering  of  the  people,  a 
registration  of  each  customer  with  the  retailer  from  whom  he  pro- 
poses exclusively  or  preferentially  to  obtain  his  supplies,  and  a 
determination  of  the  cjuantities  to  be  sent  to  each  retailer  by  refer- 
ence to  the  numbers  he  may  now  be  exj)ected  to  serve.  Each  re- 
tailer’s j)ioportion  of  the  total  consumption  of  40,00(),U()0  ])ersons 
being  fixed,  he  will  receive  always  just  that  projjortion  and  no  more 
of  the  total  supplies  available  from  time  to  time;  the  su})plies  to  the 
wholesaler  will  be  determined  in  the  same  way  by  reference  to  the 
retailers  who  registered  with  him.  On  this  registration  basis  dis- 
tribution is  governed  from  below,  resting  ultimately  on  the  numbers 
and  location  of  consumers;  on  the  datum  basis  it  is  determined 
from  above.  The  actual  channels  of  trade  may  be  the  same  on  both 
systems;  the  amount  flowing  down  each  channel  will  be  different. 

'I’he  two  lines  of  remedy,  by  restricting  consumption  and  by 
finding  a new  basis  of  distribution,  are  not  of  course  mutually  ex- 
clusive. In  rationing,  as  it  came  at  last  to  be  established  during  the 
spring  of  1918,  both  lines  were  followed.  The  (juantity  of  butcher's 
nu'at  or  sugar  or  margarine  or  lard  that  each  person  could  buy  was 
fixed,  it  could  be  bought  only  in  exchange  for  a coupon  as  well  as 
money,  and  if  could  be  bought  only  from  the  one  particular  shop 
at  which  that  ])erson  was  registered.  This  was  treating  the  nation 
like  an  army;  sending  the  fixed  ration  for  each  individual  week  by 
week  dii  ectly  to  him  at  a fixed  centre  of  distribution. 

In  rationing,  as  it  first  saw  the  light  in  the  middle  of  1917,  the 
two  lines  of  treatment  were  kept  separate.  The  memorandum  of 
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28th  May  1917,  with  wliich  the  dark  age  of  Committees  and  the 
regime  of  the  first  Food  Controller  ended,  presented  rationing 
jn-oper  and  recasting  of  distribution  to  the  ^Var  Cabinet  as  alterna- 
tives. The  Mar  Cabinet  chose  the  latter.  They  rejected  what  was 
described  in  the  meniorandiim  as  ‘Scheme  A’  for  rationing;  they 
approved  ‘ Scheme  B ’ for  distribution.  With  this  a new  stage  in  the 
history  of  rationing  begins. 

§ 2.  The  Sugar  Scheme  and  its  Transformations 

The  main  features  of  the  scheme  approved  by  the  AVar  Cabinet 
in  June  1917  were  as  follows:  There  was  to  be  set  up  in  each  of  some 
2,000  districts  of  Britain  a Food  Control  Committee  and  a local 
Food  Office.  Every  householder  in  the  district  was  to  fill  in  and 
forward  fo  the  Food  Office  an  a])plication  form  giving  the  name,  age, 
and  occupation  of  each  member  of  his  household.  In  return,  after 
any  investigation  which  the  Food  Office  cared  to  make,  he  would 
get  a household  sugar  card  showing  the  number  of  rations  of  sugar 
to  which  the  household  was  entitled  each  week,  would  lodge  this 
with  the  retailer  from  whom  he  wished  to  buy  and  would  thus 
become  a ‘registered  customer’  of  that  retailer.  Each  retailer  on 
making  to  the  Food  Office  a return  of  his  registered  customers 
would  get  an  authority  enabling  him  to  buy  the  appropriate 
Mipjjlies  from  wholesalers.  He  would  thus  be  kept  supplied  with 
enough  sugar  to  meet  the  rations  of  his  registered  customers,  and 
was  bound  to  give  them  preference  over  others.  If,  however, 
through  some  of  the  customers  buying  less  than  the  ration  (fixed 
fhen  at  h lb.  a week)  or  dying  or  moving  elsewhere,  the  retailer  had 
a surplus  of  sugar,  he  could  deal  with  this  as  he  pleased;  he  could 
sell  it  to  a registered  customer  in  excess  of  the  ration  or  he  could 
sell  to  any  one  else.  Conversely  any  individual  was  free  to  buy  from 
any  retailer  who  had  any  surplus  sugar  to  sell.^ 

* This  was  Scheme  B.  Scheme  A was  like  Scheme  B in  requiring  local  Food  Offices 
all  over  the  country  and  an  application  form  from  each  householder,  giving  particulars 
of  his  household.  I’nder  Scheme  A,  however,  the  householder,  in  reply  to  his  application, 
would  receive  a separate  card  for  each  member  of  the  household,  with  tickets  or  coupons 
to  be  detached  whenever  a purchase  of  sugar  was  made;  he  could  buy  sugar  of  any 
retailer  and  each  retailer’s  supplies  would  be  adjusted  according  to  the  coupons  coUected 
by  him;  if  any  individual  left  the  household,  he  would  take  his  card  with  him  and  use  it 
wherever  he  went. 

Scheme  A was  rationing,  with  coupons  and  a rigid  limit  on  each  man’s  share,  but 
witbout  tying  customers  to  a particular  retailer.  Scheme  B was  not  a rationing  scheme 
at  all;  it  was  simpl}'  a means  of  redistributing  sugar  supplies  on  a fresh  register  of 
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The  (kbiiiet’s  fi{)proval  of  Sdieme  B early  in  June  1917  was 
made  subject  to  confinnation  by  the  new  Food  Controller  when  he 
should  be  a])pointed.  One  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  first  tasks  was  to 
determine  whether  to  act  on  the  Cabinet  decision  and  set  up  for 
this  scheme  the  elaborate,  extensive,  and  expensive  machinery  of 
h'ood  Committees,  Food  Offices,  and  Executive  Officers.  Fortii- 
2iately  he  knew  something  of  the  matter  already;  as  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  he  had  already  seen  and  agreed  to 
sign  a circular  to  local  authorities  inviting  their  co-oj)eration  with 
Lord  Devon])ort.  Still  more  fortunately  Lord  Rhondda  was  dis- 
j)osed  by  ministerial  exj)erience  to  use  and  trust  the  local  authorities 
and  by  temj)erament  to  trust  and  give  their  heads  to  new  olticials 
when  Ihese  insisted  that  something  must  be  done.  He  agreed  to 
go  ahead  with  the  scheme.  Though  changes  of  |)ersonnel  at  head- 
(piarters,  some  final  negotiations  with  local  authorities,  and  an 
eleven!  h hour  protest  from  the  Sugar  Commission  ^ caused  a little 
delay,  on  2nd  August  1917  a circular  was  at  last  got  out  to  the  local 
authorities,  asking  each  of  them  to  a{)point  a Food  Committee  with 
an  Executive  Olficer,  establish  a local  Food  Office,  and  make  a 
register  of  households  for  the  sugar  and  distribution  scheme. 

'I’he  pace  set  in  this  first  distribution  scheme  was,  by  subsequent 
slandards,  leisurely.  The  local  authorities  were  given  nearly  two 
months  fi'om  2nd  August  in  which  to  set  u))  local  food  offices  and 
do  certain  preliminary  work  in  registering  retailers;  the  a])plication 
forms  for  householders  were  to  be  distributed  by  the  Post  Office  by 
the  end  of  Se})f ember  and  returned  by  (ifh  October  to  the  Food 
Ofiices,  which  had  then  three  weeks  in  which  to  issue  to  the  public 
the  sugar  cards  enabling  each  household  to  be  registered  with  a 
i-etailer.  On  these  registrations  and  on  approved  demands  from 

households.  Siehcnie  H,  so  far  as  the  officials  were  concerned,  was  put  forward  as  a pis 
idler  in  order  to  j)crsuade  the  War  Cahinet,  in  spite  of  their  fear  of  rationing,  to  .sanction 
the  estahlishinent  of  the  Food  Ofiices,  wliich  were  the  indisp(‘nsable  local  machinery  of 
the  Ministry.  'J’his  was  the  imj)ortant  common  ground  of  both  schemes,  d’he  outstand- 
ing advantage  of  Scheme  A was  tlie  individual  sugar  card  as  opjmsed  to  the  household 
certificate;  this  [)rovided  for  the  breaking  up  of  households.  There  was  even  a third  aiul 
still  weaker  alternative  in  the  memorandum,  but  this  was  fortunately  disregarded. 

‘ The  (,'ommission,  in  a memorandum  sent  to  the  Food  Controller  on  14th  duly,  pro- 
tested against  the  sugar  distribution  .scheme  as  bound  to  lead  to  ‘hopeless  confusion’; 
it  said  that  di.scontent  was  due  rather  to  the  high  price  of  sugar  than  to  inequalities  in 
its  distribution  (a  thesis  contradicted  by  the  rej)orts  of  the  Commissioners  on  Indu.strial 
I'nrest),  and  thought  it  still  ])ossihlo  to  rely  on  telling  the  retailers  to  distribute  their  sup- 
plies {)roj)ortionately  among  customers  (without  giving  them  any  means  of  registering 
customers),  on  ti.xing  j)rices,  and  on  prohibiting  under-cutting  of  one  retailer  by  another. 
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caterers,  institutions,  and  manufacturers,  the  retailers  were  by 
23rd  November  to  receive  from  the  Food  Offices  the  authorities 
enabling  them  to  buy  from  their  wholesalers.  Finally  the  Sugar 
Commission  and  the  wholesalers  were  to  take  more  than  five  weeks 
to  read] list  the  distribution  of  sugar  in  accordance  with  these 
authorities  and  the  scheme  was  to  come  into  force  as  from  iMonday 
31st  December,  five  months  after  the  first  circular  to  local  authori- 
ties. eight  months  after  it  had  first  been  definitely  announced  by 
Lord  Devonport,  more  than  twelve  months  after  the  reduction  of 
snpjilies  which  made  redistribution  inevitable. 

'Fhis  time-table  left  ample  margin  for  unexpected  delays.  The 
local  authoritie  srespondcd  admirably  to  Lord  Rhondda’s  apjieal, 
and  with  few  exce})tions  got  their  committees  ajipointed  and  Food 
( )ffices  at  work  before  the  middle  of  September;  the  issue  and  receipt 
of  application  forms,  the  issue  of  household  sugar  cards  and  their 
registration  with  retailers,  the  receipt  of  apjdications  from  retailers 
for  authorities  to  buy,  and  the  issue  of  these  authorities  all  pro- 
ceeded according  to  plan.  The  redistribution  of  sugar  through  the 
trade  was  effected  as  it  had  been  proposed. 

In  other  respects,  that  is  to  say  in  relation  to  the  public,  the 
scheme  was  completely  transformed  even  while  it  was  being  put 
into  action.  The  time-table  did  not  merely  leave  a margin  for  con- 
tingencies; it  left  time  for  abundant  criticism  of  the  scheme  within 
and  without  the  Ministry,  a further  appreciation  of  what  the  public 
expected  and  would  stand  from  the  Food  Controller,  and  a result- 
ing reversal  of  policy. 

d'he  War  Cabinet  in  June,  having  alternative  schemes  before 
them,  one  of  rationing  by  individual  cards  and  one  of  distribution 
by  honsehold  cards  without  rationing,  ran  away  from  rationing  lest 
it  should  encourage  the  Germans  and  cause  a revolt  at  home,  and 
voted  for  the  milder  measure.  Lord  Rhondda,  on  26th  July,  in 
ex])laining  the  sugar  distribution  scheme  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
said  that  he  had  ‘ deliberately  decided  against  the  introduction  of 
any  system  of  rationing  by  sugar  tickets’.  In  his  circular  of  1st 
August  inviting  local  authorities  to  carry  out  the  sugar  scheme  and 
similar  schemes  if  needed  for  bread  and  meat,  he  stated  that  it 
‘would  rest  largely  with  the  Committees  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  schemes  and  so  to  save  the  country  from  the  adoption  of  the 
more  costly  and  vexatious  system  of  individual  rationing,  which 
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may  otherwise  become  necessary  hereafter’.  Yet  within  a few 
weeks,  long  before  the  b'ood  Control  Committees  had  had  a chance 
of  doing  anything,  the  scheme  was  being  vigorously  and  success- 
fully criticized  within  the  iMinistry  of  Food  on  the  ground  sub- 
stantially that  it  was  not  a system  of  individual  rationing,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  October  another  able  and  distinguished  olticial  of 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Commission — IMr.  S.  P.  Vivian  ^ — 
was  introduced  into  the  iMinistry  as  ‘Director  of  Registration’ and 
was  commissioned  to  change  the  scheme  before  it  was  born,  into 
something  entirely  diffei'ent  from  that  which  the  War  Cabinet  had 
aj)j)roved,  that  is  to  say  into  formal  rationing  by  individual  sugar 
tic-kets.- 

'I’liis  appointment  had  effects  beyond  the  immediate  object. 
'I’o  turn  Scheme  B into  individual  rationing,  by  arranging  for  the 
issue  of  individual  cards  by  the  local  Food  Offices  in  exchange  for 
I he  household  sugar  cards  or  to  persons  not  belonging  to  households, 
and  by  forbidding  any  sale  of  sugar  exce])t  on  ])roduction  of  a card, 
would  have  been  an  easy  and  congenial  task  for  the  officials  already 
in  the  dej)artment;  the  registration  of  consumers  would  have  re- 
mained a local  l)usiness.  Mr.  Vivian  came  in  with  quite  new  ideas. 
He  distrusted  j^rofoundly  the  whole  basis  of  the  scheme  that  he  had 
to  reform,  foi-  he  was  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  any  system  of 
local  registration  for  rationing  purposes  must  break  down,  through 
])er})etual  movement  of  individuals  from  one  locality  to  the  next. 
I le  aspired  to  make,  in  London,  a ‘ Central  Index  ’ or  register  of  the 
4(),()()(), ()()()  sugar  consumers.  In  this  there  should  be  a sej)arate 
index  card  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Britain,  and  corre- 


‘ Now  Kcgistrar-(Jeiieral. 

^ 'I'lio  origin  of  tliis  cliange  is  curious.  Tlie  main  criticLsms  made  against  tlie  original 
scheme  were,  first,  that  being  based  on  liouseholds,  with  a single  sugar  card  covering  all 
the  mend)crs,  it  made  no  {)ro vision  for  changes  in  households,  by  removal,  death,  or 
addition,  or  for  soldiers  and  sailors  on  leave,  or  for  actors,  commercial  travellers  and 
others  belonging  to  no  fixed  household,  and,  second,  that  it  allowed  any  sugar  in  the 
retailer’s  hands  to  he  ho\ight  in  e.xcess  of  the  ration.  A small  committee  was  appointed, 
on  12th  Septeiid)er,  by  Mr.  Butt  (who  till  near  the  end  of  September  was  in  charge  of 
rationing  with  Captain  'I'allcnts  as  his  chief  of  staff),  to  consider  the  steps  necessary  to 
provide  for  (a)  [jcrsons  transferring  their  residence,  (b)  persons  regularly  travelling  on 
business,  and  (c)  soldiers  and  .sailors.  'J’he  Committee  recommended  the  issue  of  special 
cards  and  other  minor  changes,  hut  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  accompanied  the 
Keport  by  a sejiarate  memorandum  criticizing  the  whole  .scheme  and  proposing  funda- 
mental changes.  'I’liis  alarmed  Lord  Rhondda  and  his  principal  adviser,  Mr.  Wintour, 
and  l('d  them  to  appoint  Mr.  \’ivian  and  to  transfer  rationing  frotn  Captain  Tallents 
to  him. 
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spending  to  that  index  card  a ‘ration  paper’  which  was  to  be  a per- 
manent card  of  identity,  enabling  its  holder  to  draw  coupons  at  any 
Post  Office,  and  with  the  coupons  buy  sugar  without  further  for- 
mality, from  Land’s  End  to  John  O’Groats  House  and  Bangor  to 
Margate.  So  far  from  thinking  it  possible  that  a sugar  consumer 
could  be  tied  for  his  su])plies  to  one  particular  retailer  in  a town,  the 
new  Director  of  Registration  held  it  impracticable  even  to  tie  him 
to  one  town.  The  Food  Control  Committees  being  local  were  to  dis- 
appear from  rationing;  their  place  was  to  be  taken  by  the  Central 
Index  of  40,000,000  ration  papers,  and  by  the  Post  Offices  for  issue 
of  coupons. 

Mr.  V ivian’s  proposals,  revolutionary  as  they  were,  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Food  Controller.  The  compilation  of  the  Central 
Index  was  begun,  the  Imperial  Institute  being  taken  for  the  purpose, 
and  a staff  of  600  girls  was  engaged  under  special  terms  providing  for 
a minimum  of  six  months’  service  and  five  hours’  education  each 
week.  The  Postmaster-General  agreed  to  arrange  for  the  issue  of 
sugar  coupons  to  the  holders  of  ration  papers  at  the  post  offices, 
but  would  not  agree  to  do  the  same  for  all  other  foods  if  general 
rationing  became  necessary,  and  so  drove  Mr.  Vivian  to  consider  the 
setting  up  of  6,000  coupon  issuing  offices,  in  addition  to  the  Food 
Committee  offices,  under  direct  control  of  the  Ministry  in  every 
town  and  village  of  the  country. 

The  householders  who  in  October  had  filled  in  household  applica- 
tion forms  and  received  sugar  cards,  were  asked  in  December  to 
fill  in  a fresh  set  of  individual  ‘declaration  forms’  and  to  exchange 
their  cards  for  tickets.^  They  bore  the  change  with  exemplary  good 

1 The  cliangc  over  from  Scheme  B (distribution  on  local  registration  of  households) 
to  centralized  rationing  was  arranged  as  follows : 

(1)  Every  ])erson  who  had  not  registered  under  the  household  scheme,  or  who  left 
his  household  after  registration,  must  apply  to  a registration  office  in  London  for  a 
‘ration  paper";  that  was  a permanent  card  of  identity  and  by  presenting  it  at  a post 
office  the  holder  woidd  obtain  weekly  sugar  coupons  to  be  used  in  buying  sugar. 

(2)  Every  householder  was  required  to  fill  in  and  hand  to  his  retailer  a separate 
declaration  form  for  each  member  of  his  household;  on  these  the  retailer  would  give  him 
a separate  ‘sugar  ticket’  for  each  member  and  was  expected  to  require  production  of  the 
tickets  when  selling  sugar;  the  declaration  forms  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Food  Control 
Committees  for  checking  and  thence  to  the  registration  office  in  London,  where,  with  the 
forms  of  direct  application  for  ration  papers,  they  were  to  build  up  the  Central  Index. 

(3)  On  both  forms  the  exact  date  of  birth  had  to  be  stated,  and  the  forms  when 
received  were  classified  and  filed  uiuler  these  dates.  This  simplified  classification  by 
breaking  the  succession  of  similar  common  names.  In  this  way  also  duplicate  claims  by 
a person  giving  his  birthday  correctly  on  each  would  be  discovered  and  prevented. 
Those  who  knew  the  trick  of  the  index  would  escape;  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  a 
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will,  typified  by  Sir  F.  C.  Gould’s  cartoon  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  of  John  Bull  playing  the  ‘sugar  card  patience’  and  wondei-- 
ing  if  by  any  chance  the  sugar  will  come  out.  Mr.  Punch’s  cai  - 
toon  of  ‘David  in  Rhonddaland’  was  less  kindly  but  hardly  un- 
deserved.^ David  (it  has  never  been  clear  to  me  why  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  comes  in)  is  shown  interviewing  a mad  grocer  whose  counter 
bears  a j)ile  of  sugar  cards,  with  the  request  to  take  one,  and  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  a glass  case  with  the  instruction  not  to  touch. 
David:  ‘I’m  often  away  from  home.  How  do  I get  sugar?’ 

7’//e  Mad  Grocer:  ‘You  don’t:  you  fill  up  a form.’ 

David:  ‘Hut  1 iiaiw  filled  up  a form.’ 

'I'he  Mad  Grocer:  ‘Then  you  (ill  up  another  form.’ 

Actually  all  went  well;  the  {)ublic  tilled  up  forms  innumerable 
and  got  Ihe  sugar  also.  By  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  everybody 
had  some  sort  of  document  to  produce  wdien  buying  sugar,  and  the 
supplies  of  sugar,  redistributed  on  the  basis  of  the  original  scheme 
with  a liberal  margin  for  contingencies,  ])roved  everywhere  equal 
to  the  demands.  On  31st  December  the  first  rationing  scheme  in 
this  country  came  into  ()])eration;  from  that  time  onwaixls  the  half- 
pound  which  each  individual  might  claim  was  obtained  by  him 
without  friction  or  delay. 

d'he  public,  judging  by  results,  could  not  guess  that  the  new 
venture  so  smoothly  launched  was  a makeshift  in  which  to  the  hull 
of  the  discarded  Scheme  B of  distribution  was  being  added  an  in- 
(;ongruous  top  hamper  of  central  registration.’  Still  less  could  they 
know  that  behind  the  open  success  of  sugar  rationing  lay  an  unre- 
solved conflict  of  views  in  the  Ministry  as  to  how  rationing  should 

local  committee,  giving  three  dilTerent  birthdays,  applied  for  and  obtained  three  ration 
pajiers  as  an  argument  against  the  index. 

(1)  Ultimately  it  was  inteiuied  to  issue  a ‘ration  paper’  in  respect  of  each  declaration 
form  as  well  as  of  each  form  of  direct  apf)lication.  The  scheme  ended,  however,  before 
any  large  proportion  of  the  declaration  forms  had  got  through  the  j)rocess  of  being 
cheeked  by  the  Food  Committees  to  whom  they  were  sent  by  the  retailers. 

(.'))  'I’he  scheme  was  formally  converted  from  distribution  to  rationing  by  a >Sugar 
(Rationing)  Onh'r  (No.  1,.‘!.')2)  of  lUst  December  11)17,  which  forbade  the  sale  of  sugar  by 
retailers  except  to  persons  holding  tickets,  coupons,  or  other  authorities,  or  in  excess  of 
the  authorized  (juantities. 

' l‘u)ich,  ,7th  December  11)17. 

“ 'I'he  old  j)art  of  the  structure  took  nearly  all  the  strain  and  did  nearly  all  the  work. 
Distribution  based  on  the  new  local  numbering  of  the  people  by  households  had  corrected 
the  anomalies  of  the  datum  j)eriod  system,  anil  brought  supplies  everywhere  into  rough 
accord  with  population;  the  registration  of  households  with  jiarticular  retailers  made  it 
possible  for  eaidi  retailer  to  know  his  customers  and  share  out  his  supplies.  Very  few 
people  indeed  had  received  ration  papers  by  January  11)18. 
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be  done.  On  the  one  side  was  ]\Ir.  Mvian,  arguing  that  it  was  only 
a question  of  time  for  any  scheme  of  local  registration  to  break 
down  utterly;  officially  from  October  onwaids  i\Ir.  Vivian  was  in 
the  saddle,  recasting  the  sugar  scheme,  compiling  the  Central  Index 
and  working  at  rationing  schemes  for  other  foods  to  be  based  upon 
this  index,  ])reparing  the  memorandum  in  which  in  November 
Lord  Rhondda  put  his  })roposals  before  the  Cabinet.  On  the  other 
side  was  Captain  Tallents,  head  of  the  Local  Authorities  Division 
of  the  Ministry,  with  its  great  oiganization  of  Food  Commis- 
sioners and  2,000  local  Food  Offices,  arguing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  deal  with  40,000,000  persons  from  Whitehall  or  the  Imperial 
Institute,  that  centralized  rationing  machinery  would  be  clogged 
to  a standstill  by  its  mass  of  detail,  and  that  the  Central  Index,  if  it 
ever  could  be  constructed,  would  be  of  no  value  as  a check  on 
fraud. 

To  settle,  if  possible,  this  issue  between  centralization  and 
decentralization,  and  draw  up  a comprehensive  scheme  of  rationing 
for  all  foods,  a Committee  or  rather  two  Committees  were  appointed, 
under  my  chairmanship,  towards  the  end  of  November.  One,  in- 
cluding the  scientific  advisers  to  the  Ministry  and  other  physio- 
logical and  medical  experts,  prepared  a scale  of  rations  of  meat, 
cereals,  fats,  and  sugar,  grading  the  population  in  five  main  classes 
with  calorie  requirements  running  from  1,600  a day,  as  the  average 
for  children  under  6,  iq)  to  3,900  a day  for  men  on  heavy  industrial 
work.  The  report  of  this  Committee,  with  observations  therein 
from  the  Food  War  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  concurring 
generally  in  the  scale  of  rations  ‘ as  representing  the  average  minimal 
physiological  needs  of  the  several  classes,  not  the  physiological 
optima’,  was  signed  early  in  January,  and  was  presented  to  the 
War  Cabinet  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Food  Controller’s  memorandum 
of  24th  January  mentioned  just  below. ^ 

The  other  Committee,  consisting  mainly  of  officials,  dealt  with 
rationing  machinery,  endeavouring  to  frame  a scheme  in  which  the 
merits  of  local  and  of  central  rationing  should  be  combined,  and 
the  defects  which  the  advocates  of  each  type  could  not  help  seeing 

^ I'lie  memljers  of  the  Committee,  otlier  than  the  Chairman,  were  Dr.  Robert 
Hutcihson,  Professor  D.  Noel  Paton,  I\Ir.  Pember  Reeves,  Dr.  E.  I.  Spriggs,  Captain 
S.  G.  Tallents,  Professor  W.  Henry  Thompson,  Mr.  S.  P.  Vivian,  and  Mr.  G.  Udny 
Yule.  The  ration  scale  approved  by  the  Committee  and  the  appendix  to  their  report, 
comparing  that  scale  with  the  scales  in  force  in  Germany,  are  printed  in  the  appendix. 
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in  the  otlier  typo  should  l)o  made  less  glarinf?.  A memorandum  on 
com])ulsory  rationing,  which  the  Food  Controller  sent  to  the  \Var 
Cabinet  on  24th  January,  was  based  largely  upon  the  deliberations 
of  this  Committee;  it  proposed  to  leave  the  main  responsibility  for 
registration  and  a large  discretion  in  details  to  the  Food  Com- 
mittees, bid  to  maintain  the  Central  Index  as  a check  on  fraud  and 
duplication  and  to  have  uniform  rations,  forms,  and  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  head-quarters.  But  before  this  memorandum  had  been 
framed  or  considered  events  had  taken  a turn  which  decided  the 
issue,  and  determined  over  the  heads  of  Controller  and  Cabinet  the 
form  which  raiioning  should  take  in  this  country. 

§ 3.  Food  Queues  and  Local  Rationing 

d'hough  by  the  last  quarter  of  1917  the  submarine  menace  was 
being  mastered,  the  havoc  wrought,  combined  with  the  demands  of 
the  lighting  forces,  had  made  serious  inroads  on  the  tonnage  avail- 
able for  inqiorts  of  food.  Imports  of  cereals,  meat,  bacon,  dairy 
jiroducts,  oil-seeds  and  tea,  as  well  as  of  sugar,  were  threatened. 
.\ctual  shortage  of  supplies  in  the  shops  appeared  at  this  time  only 
in  relation  to  the  last  four,  because  the  cereal  stocks  just  after  the 
harvest  were  naturally  abundant  and  deficiencies  of  inqiorted  meat 
could  be  met  till  autumn  ended  by  increased  slaughter  of  cattle.^ 
d’he  Ministry  was  hard  at  work  arranging  for  the  importation  of 
these  other  foods — setting  up  the  Allied  Frovisions  Export  Com- 
pany to  buy  bacon,  lard,  cheese,  and  jirovisions  of  all  kinds  in 
America,  fi'aming  a tea  control  scheme  in  co-operation  with  the 
Indian  (iovernment,  organizing  the  production  of  margarine  and 
the  purchase  of  oil-seeds.  But  the  shortage  came  too  quickly.  Re- 
tailers found  themselves  unable  to  buy  enough  margarine,  butter, 
bacon,  or  tea  to  meet  their  customers’  demands;  the  pulilic  rushed 
from  shop  to  shoj),  and  realizing  that  supjdies  were  limited,  began 
to  wait  outside  the  shops  even  before  they  opened.  The  ‘food 
(jueue’  made  its  first  appearance  in  October  at  Woolwich,  owing  to 
special  circumstances;  by  the  end  of  November  queues  were  pre- 
valent in  all  the  larger  towns,  and  in  December  they  grew  worse, 
d'hus  on  17th  December  The  Times  reported:  ‘The  food  queues 

‘ 'I'he  Timen  of  intli  Docomher  I!II7  {jiive  tlio  following  list  of  articles  which  there 
had  been  dillieultv  in  obtaining  in  l.ondon  during  the  past  wciek:  sugar,  tea,  butter, 
margarine,  lard,  dri|)|)ing,  milk,  haeon,  pork,  condensed  milk,  rice,  currants,  raisins, 
8[)irits,  Australian  wines. 
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continue  to  grow.  Outside  the  dairy  shops  of  certain  multiple  firms 
in  some  parts  of  London  women  began  to  line  up  for  margarine  as 
early  as  five  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  some  with  infants  in 
their  arms,  and  others  with  children  at  their  skirts.  Over  a thousand 
peo])le  waited  for  margarine  at  a shop  in  New  Broad  Street  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  in  Walworth  Road  on  the  south-eastern  side 
of  I,ondon  the  queue  was  estimated  to  number  about  3,000.  Two 
hours  later  1,000  of  these  were  sent  away  unsupplied.’  On  20th 
December  The  Thnes  had  an  account  of  ‘Queues  in  the  Fog’. 
‘ A brown  fog  and  intense  cold  did  not  prevent  the  tea  and  margarine 
queues  from  assembling  outside  the  shops  yesterday.  Some  of  the 
waiting  lines  were  formed  before  dawn  and  included  hundreds  of 
people.  The  largest  queues  were  near  some  of  the  multiple  shops, 
at  which  2 lb.  of  margarine  were  sold  to  each  customer  who  could 
get  inside  before  the  supply  gave  out.  In  some  of  the  suburbs 
yesterday  no  tea,  butter,  or  margarine  could  be  obtained.’  At 
Coventry  the  workmen  engaged  in  making  munitions  left  work  in 
order  to  take  the  places  of  their  wives  in  the  food  queues.  The  same 
measure  was  threatened  at  Sheffield.  From  all  industrial  districts 
serious  and  growing  discontent  was  reported. 

Meanwhile  the  iMinistry  of  Food  was  setting  up  the  machinery 
of  centralized  rationing,  but  even  at  the  beginning  of  November  it 
was  clear  that  this  could  not  be  ready  for  five  months  at  least. ^ On 
the  other  hand  the  Food  Committees  were  now  established  through- 
out the  country,  and  though  sugar  rationing  was  gradually  being 
withdrawn  from  them,  were  ready  and  anxious  to  deal  to  the 
extent  of  their  powers  with  their  local  troubles.  Some  Committees 
went  ahead  on  their  own  responsibility.  Thus  Gravesend,  which 
has  the  honour  of  having  led  the  rest,  instituted  sugar  rationing 
early  in  November,  followed  that  by  a scheme  for  butter,  margarine, 
and  tea  on  8th  December,  and  went  on  to  deal  with  meat  as  from 
5th  January.  These  schemes  were  all  based  on  the  use  of  the  sugar 
card  or  ticket  as  evidence  of  identity  and  upon  tying  each  customer 
to  a {mrticular  retailer.  Pontypool  was  only  a week  behind 
(iravesend. 

The  first  of  the  great  cities  to  act  was  Birmingham.  A scheme 

’ The  end  of  March  1918  was  the  date  given  by  Lord  Rhondda  to  the  \\  ar  Cabinet  in 
his  memorandum  of  9th  November  as  the  earliest  date  by  which  the  Central  Index  and 
other  machinery  of  rationing  could  be  established.  This  was  a wildly  optimistic  forecast, 
modified  in  the  later  memorandum  of  24th  January. 
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worked  out,  by  consultation  between  the  Food  Committee,  the 
h’ood  Conmiissioner,  and  tlie  traders  received  I.ord  Rhondda’s 
assent  at  a personal  interview  witli  tlie  Lord  Mayor  on  12th  Decem- 
ber, and  was  })ut  into  force  as  from  1st  January  1918;  it  covered 
tea,  butter,  and  margarine,  was  based  on  household  cards,  and 
derived  its  legal  sanction  from  the  order  described  below  which  was 
made  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  on  22nd  December.  Chesterheld 
was  another  eai'ly  starter. 

Lord  Rhondda  was  ready  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  desire  of 
Food  (Committees  to  deal  with  (jueues.  On  14th  December  he 
explained  to  representatives  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Press 
that  the  problem  of  the  (pieue  had  given  the  Ministry  of  Food  more 
anxiety  than  any  other  question,  and  that  he  would  like  to  see  more 
local  authoi-ities  follow  the  example  of  Birmingham  and  of  their 
own  motion  deal  with  queues  in  their  localit  ies.  On  18th  December 
he  told  a meeting  of  the  North  London  Committees  that  ‘food 
(]ueues  must  be  stopped  and  sto}>ped  immediately’,  and  expressed 
disa])])ointment  ‘ that  the  local  committees  in  general  had  not  shown 
more  initiaiive  in  sto])})ing  them’. 

4’his  was  a little  hard  on  the  Committees  who  controlled  neither 
supplies  nor  distribution.  But  Lord  Rhondda’s  tactical  treatment 
of  the  (jueue  problem  at  this  juncture,  as  a matter  for  local  action, 
had  important  reactions  u])on  his  own  j)rocedure.  It  led  him  in 
this  same  week  to  ask  Captain  Tallents  as  head  of  the  Local  .Authori- 
ties Division,  rather  than  Mr.  Vivian  as  Director  of  Registration 
|•es|)onsible  for  rationing  schemes,  to  submit  a remedy  for  queues, 
d’his  in  the  sequel  handed  back  rationing  from  Mr.  Vivian  to 
('a|)tain  'fallents,  and  from  central  to  local  administration. 

Caj)tain  Tallents’  proposal  was  to  enq)Ower  Food  Control  Com- 
mittees generally  to  introduce  local  distribution  schemes  based  iq)on 
tying  ea(‘h  customer  to  a particular  retailer.  This  proj)osal,  after 
a prolonged  departmental  discussion  on  18th  December,  was  ap- 
proved by  Lord  Rhondda,  h'our  days  later,  on  22nd  Decembei’, 
was  made  the  h'ood  Control  Committees  (Local  Distribution)  Order 
1917.  i\s  an  accompaniment  to  this,  though  actually  signed  befoix* 
it,  wei’e  two  subsidiary  orders;  one  giving  power  to  Committees  to 
rerprisition  and  r'edistribrrte  stocks  of  mar’garine  within  their  ar'eas, 
and  the  other  r’crpriring  all  dealer’s  in  mar’garine  to  be  register-ed.^ 

' Food  Control  Committees  (.Margarine  lieciiiisition)  Order.  No.  I3IU,  of  20th 
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A week  later,  on  29th  December,  there  was  issued  to  the  Committees 
a memorandum  explaining  their  new  powers  and  setting  out  model 
schemes  for  adoption.  The  new  policy  is  set  out  compactly  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  memorandum. 

1.  Food  queues  are  due  to  an  aetual  or  anticipated  difliculty  in  obtain- 
ing a particular  article  of  food.  Something  may  be  done  to  remedj'  them  by 
distributing  siqjplies  more  widely  among  retailers  in  any  district,  and  by 
preventing  more  persons  from  standing  in  a queue  than  can  be  served  with 
the  supplies  available  in  the  shop. 

The  essential  features,  however,  of  any  radical  scheme  for  preventing 
queues  caused  by  diiliculty  in  obtaining  a particular  foodstuff  appear  to  be: 

(a)  That  every  customer  should  be  registered  with  one  shop  for  the  pur- 
chase of  that  foodstuff,  and  not  allowed  to  buy  it  elsewhere  ; 

(b)  That  the  shopkeeper  shoidd  be  rcqiured  to  divide  his  weekly  supplies 
in  fair  proportion  among  the  customers  registered  with  him  ; 

(c)  That  no  shopkeeper  should  be  allow'ed  to  register  more  customers 
than  he  can  conveniently  serve. 

Where  these  three  points  are  secured  a customer  knows  that  he  can 
count  on  getting  his  fair  share,  irresj)ective  of  whether  he  calls  for  it  early 
in  the  day  or  the  week,  and  that  he  will  gain  no  advantage  over  later  comers 
by  standing  in  a (jueue. 

It  is  further  important,  once  these  three  essential  points  have  been  secured, 
that  the  supplies  of  any  j)articular  article,  from  time  to  time  available  in 
a district,  should  be  distributed  among  the  retailers  in  that  district  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  customers  registered  with  each  (including  institu- 
tions, caterers  and  manufacturers),  and  a limit  fixed  to  the  quantity  of  the 
article  which  any  2iarticular  class  of  customer  may  obtain. 

2.  Lord  Rhondda  considers  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Food  Control  Committees 
to  put  an  end  to  queues  in  their  districts.  In  order  to  give  them  the  neces- 
sary powers  for  this  jrurpose  he  made  on  December  22nd  the  Food  Control 
Committees  (Local  Distribution)  Order  1917.  This  Order  enables  the  Food 
Control  Committee  to  enforce  in  its  area,  in  resjiect  to  any  jiartieular  food- 
stuff, the  important  measures  outlined  above. 

A wide  discretion  was  left  to  the  Committees  as  to  the  form  of 
scheme  which  they  should  adopt,  and  alternatives  were  suggested 
m the  memorandum.  They  might  issue  cards  for  registration  by 
post  direct  to  the  public  or  through  the  retailers;  they  might 
choose  either  household  or  individual  registration;  they  might 
deal  with  one  food  only  or  with  many.  The  only  limiting  condi- 
tions were  (a)  that  every  scheme  must  be  ajiproved  by  the  Food 
Controller  before  it  could  have  legal  effect,  and  {b)  that  the  weekly 

December  1917,  and  Margarine  (Registration  of  Dealers)  Order,  No.  1315,  of  21st 
December  1917. 
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allowances  of  certain  foods  per  head  might  not  exceed  maxima 
j)rescrihed  by  the  h'ood  Controller.  Those  maxima  were  fixed 
in  the  memorandum  at  4oz.  per  head  j)er  week  of  margarine  and/or 
butter,  and  Ij  oz.  of  tea. 

A notable  feature  was  the  adoption,  practically  without  hesita- 
tion or  argument,  of  the  principle  of  tying  each  customer  to  a ])ar- 
ticular  retailer.  When  in  January  1917  something  was  said  by 
Sir  Alfred  Hutt’s  committee  as  to  the  desirability  of  getting  cus- 
tomers to  deal  regularly  with  the  same  retailer,  the  suggestion  was 
ruled  out  as  impracticable  by  Lord  Devonport,^  and  did  not  apj)ear 
again  in  his  time;  in  the  discussions  of  Aj)ril  and  May  it  had  aj)- 
]>eared  as  a greater  limitation  of  individual  liberty  than  the  public 
would  endure.  It  had  been  rejected,  though  for  other  reasons,  by 
Ml'.  Vivian,  when  converting  the  first  sugar  distribution  scheme 
itdo  a rationing  scheme  during  October  and  November.  Yet  the 
way  to  it  had  been  effectively  pre])ared  by  the  ])refei'ential  registra- 
iion  of  households  under  the  distribution  scheme  ; it  had  been 
})ractised  by  co-operative  societies;  and  it  was  adopted  by  Food 
Committees  as  the  obvious  first  step  for  dealing  with  queues.  The 
public  never  made  any  dilficulty  about  it  whatever ; the  })ower 
given  to  h’ood  Committees  to  authorize  for  good  cause  transfers  from 
one  retailer  t o another  met  all  legitimate  causes  of  complaint ; 
the  ingenuity  of  Caj)tain  Tallents’  assistants  was  fully  equal  to  the 
task  of  providing  machinery  for  removals  from  one  district  to 
anothei'. 

'I’lie  new  })olicy  was  in  effect  one  of  compulsory  rationing  by 
h'ood  Committees  and  was  hailed  as  such  by  the  ])ublic.-  Officially 
it  could  not  be  and  was  not  so  described;  the  words  ‘rationing’  and 
‘rations’  do  not  appear  either  in  the  order  or  in  the  memorandum. 
Officially  Lord  Rhondda  at  this  time  had  no  authority  to  introduce 
compulsory  rationing  at  all;  on  his  memorandum  of  9th  November, 
considered  by  them  on  28th  November,  the  War  Cabinet  had 
reached  no  definite  decision  and  had  postponed  further  discussion 
till  the  end  of  January.  On  Jrd  January  Lord  Rhondda  was  still 


' In  a liisciission  lictvvccn  IjonI  l)(‘Von|)ort  and  Sir  Alfred  Hntt's  liationin'j;  Com- 
niittee  (111),  held  on  1st  l*’ebniary  1917. 

* 77ie  Times  of  24tli  Deeomber  (p.  7)  [irinted  the  l'’ood  Control  Coininittees  (Local 
Distribution)  Order  in  extcnso  under  tlie  heading:  'J’'ood  Ration  Schemes’  and  ‘Coni- 
[)ulsory  Rationing  by  Option’.  It  added  in  a leading  article  that  Lord  Rhondda  had 
‘ been  far  too  alow  to  devise  and  e.xereise  his  powers’,  but  was  at  last  moving  very  fast. 
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saying  that  he  was  afraid  that  compulsory  rationing  had  ‘got 
to  come’,  and  was  hedging  by  going  on  to  say  that  when  it  did 
come  it  would  not  abolish  the  queuesd  Officially,  within  the  Minis- 
try the  accepted  policy  was  to  base  rationing  uj)on  the  Central 
Index  which  i\Ir.  Vivian  was  constructing,  and  to  set  up  6,000  local 
offices,  in  addition  to  the  Food  Offices,  for  issue  of  ration  docu- 
ments. It  was  this  form  of  rationing  which  on  18th  January  Lord 
Rhondda  publicly  declared  to  be  unsurpassed  in  any  country;  - it 
was  to  this  form  of  rationing  that  he  obtained  the  assent  of  the  War 
Cabinet  on  JOth  January,  while,  so  late  as  19th  February,  after  the 
decision  had  been  taken  to  ration  meat  nationally  through  Food 
Committees,  The  Times  published  an  official  statement  that  the 
principle  underlying  the  Sugar  Registration  Cleai'ing  House  would 
be  a])plied  also  to  meat  and  margarine  rationing. 

^Meanwhile  the  new  policy  of  local  schemes  had  developed 
rapidly.  By  22nd  January  170  schemes,  many  of  them  covering 
large  areas,  had  been  submitted.  By  the  30th  January  it  was 
possible  to  say  that  ‘the  greater  part  of  industrial  England  will, 
it  is  anticipated,  be  under  a rationing  scheme  for  butter  and 
margarine,  and  possibly  for  tea  and  meat,  early  in  March’;  ^ a 
scheme  covering  the  whole  industrial  area  of  Scotland  had  already 
been  formulated.  In  the  working  out  of  the  new  policy  two 
features  of  cardinal  im])ortance  soon  appeared. 

The  first  was  the  necessity  for  co-operation  betw'een  neighbour- 
ing Food  Committees.  The  Committees  were  constituted  for  local 
government  districts;  the  great  urban  agglomerations  of  London 
or  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  or  centring  round  Glasgow  or  Birming- 
ham or  Newcastle  were  split  up  among  many  Committees;  persons 
living  under  one  Committee  would  often  be  doing  most  of  their 
shopping  in  the  area  of  another.  Obviously  there  could  not  be 
different  rationing  schemes  on  the  two  sides  of  an  imaginary  line 
dividing  Poplar  from  Stepney  or  Birmingham  from  Smethwick. 
In  practice  local  schemes  were  developed,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Food  Commissioners,  almost  invariably  as  combined  schemes  apply- 
ing uniform  arrangements  to  large  areas,  such  as  the  whole  of 

' Speecli  at  Silvertowii.  yalio7ial  Food  Journal,  9th  January  1918.  p.  193. 

- ‘1  challenge  America  or  any  other  country  to  produce  a better  scheme  than  the 
centralized  rationing  organization  which  exists  at  the  Imperial  Institute.’  (Speech  at 
Aldwych  Club.) 

’ \Veekly  Report,  30th  January  1918. 
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industrial  Scotland,  or  South  ^Vales,  or  the  four  South  Midland 
Counties  of  Oxford,  Bucks.,  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire. 

d'he  second  feature  was  the  shortage  of  meat,  developing  with 
catastro[)hic  suddenness  at  the  New  Year.  In  December  margarine 
and  tea  (pieues  had  held  the  front  of  the  stage;  in  January  they 
were  joined  and  overshadowed  by  meat  queues.  The  absence  of 
cattle  from  the  markets  in  the  first  week  of  live-stock  control  was 
reflected  in  the  absence  of  meat  from  the  shops.  By  4th  January 
butchers  were  themselves  forming  (pieues  500  long  at  Smithfield. 
After  the  experiences  of  the  following  week-end  The  Times  of 
7th  January  declared  that  it  was  idle  to  mince  words.  ‘The  whole 
country  is  confronted  with  a meat  famine.’  Matters  improved 
as  farmers  regained  confidence  and  began  to  send  such  beasts  as 
they  still  had  to  market.  But  this  did  no  more  than  replace 
famine  by  severe  shortage.  It  left  action  by  the  Ministry  rather 
than  by  the  Food  Committees  inevitable.  The  distribution  of 
meat,  which  for  civilian  consumption  had  come  to  be  almost  wholly 
home-grown  meat,  was  a jiroblem  beyond  the  powers  of  purely 
local  bodies;  not  even  as  a sto})-gap  would  it  serve  to  give  power  to 
requisition  local  supplies  of  meat  as  it  had  served  with  margarine. 

Both  tlu'se  features  came  to  the  fore  in  London — the  greatest 
urban  agglomeration  of  all.  At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Officers 
of  the  twenty-eight  h'ood  Committees  in  the  County  of  London  held 
on  4th  January,  under  the  jiresidency  of  the  Food  Commissioners, 
it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  a single  rationing  scheme  for 
butter  and  maigai  ine  in  London  as  a whole  and  that  the  Ministry 
of  h'ood  should  be  asked  to  |)i  ej)are  it.  The  Ministry  undertook  the 
task;  it  was  seen  at  once  that  no  convenient  break  could  be  made 
between  the  county  of  I.ondon  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  and 
that  the  Home  Counties  as  a whole  should  be  included.  A few  days 
later  the  necessity  of  rationing  meat  as  well  as  butter  and  mar- 
garine became  clear;  meat  was  added  to  the  scheme  after  the  first 
memorandum  (Laling  with  butter  and  margarine  had  gone  to  the 
('ommittees  and  the  printing  of  the  rationing  cards  had  been  begun, 
h'or  nu'at  a second  card  with  detachable  coupons  was  introduced. 
The  whole  scheme  was  formally  submitted  to  a further  meeting  of 
the  London  Executive  Otficers  on  4th  February  and  approved  by 
them.  4'he  Home  ('ounties  Committees  were  convenecl  county  by 
county  by  their  h'ood  Commissioner  and  were  persuaded,  in  most 
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cases  quite  readily,  to  fall  into  line.  The  scheme  was  embodied  in 
an  order  boldly  called  the  I.ondon  and  Home  Counties  (Rationing 
Scheme)  Order  (No.  216,  23rd  February  1918).  The  beginning  was 
fixed  for  Monday,  25th  1^'ebruary. 

The  interval  before  that  date  was  one  of  great  anxiety.  The 
London  queues  had  attained  gigantic  proportions,  and  ran  through 
a regular  weekly  cycle.  Small  on  Monday,  they  rose  on  Tuesday, 
usually  fell  a little  on  \Vednesday  and  Thursday,  and  rose  rapidly 
through  Friday  to  a peak  on  Saturday,  when  in  each  of  the  four 
weeks  preceding  rationing  about  500,000  persons  were  counted 
standing  in  food  queues  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  The 
suffering  involved  led  to  discontent  which  was  daily  voiced  more 
and  more  loudly  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament,  by  deputations  and 
by  threats  of  strikes  among  munition  workers. 

Nor  could  Lord  Rhondda  or  his  advisers  feel  any  assurance  that 
the  London  and  Home  Counties  Rationing  Scheme,  even  when  it 
came  into  force,  would  provide  a remedy;  it  might  break  down 
altogether.  Meat  was  probably  the  most  difficult  food  of  all  to 
ration  successfully;  it  was  certainly  one  to  wdiich  little  attention 
had  been  jjaid.  Though  the  peculiar  problems  of  meat  rationing 
had  been  considered  at  various  times  in  a general  way,  little  or  no 
})ractical  work  had  been  done  upon  them.  Substantially,  the  meat 
rationing  scheme  was  extemporized  at  the  last  possible  moment,  in 
the  greatest  possible  haste,  and  when  it  was  only  one  of  many  com- 
plicated tasks  facing  the  Ministry  of  Food.  Until  the  last  possible 
moment  for  decision,  it  was  still  undecided  whether  meat  should  be 
dealt  with  on  the  same  cards  as  butter  and  margarine  or  not; 
whether  the  card  should  have  coupons  to  be  detached  or  spaces  to 
be  marked  as  purchases  were  made;  whether  all  kinds  of  meat — 
including  bacon,  preserved  meat,  poultry,  ‘offals’  and  the  like 
slioidd  be  rationed  or  not,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms;  whether  all 
classes  of  meat  or  some  only  should  be  subject  to  registration  of 
customers  with  a single  retailer;  how  hostels,  schools,  hospitals, 
j)risons,  boarding-houses  and  other  establishments  should  be 
classified  and  should  receive  their  supplies.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  valual)le  details  of  the  British  system — the  money 
value  of  the  coupon  for  butcher’s  meat  ^ — was  an  eleventh  hour 
suggestion  of  the  iMeat  Division  of  the  ^Ministry  accepted  rather 

* Described  below,  p.  21U. 
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against  tlieir  convictions  by  the  officers  responsible  for  drafting  the 
scheme. 

Moreover,  (piite  apart  from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  shortness  of  time  for  preparation  made  it  seem  almost 
extravagant  to  hope  for  success.  The  mere  printing  and  distribution 
to  several  hundred  offices  of  the  millions  of  cards,  forms,  instructions 
and  ])osters  was  a severe  task,  and  inevitable  failures  at  one  point 
or  another  threatened  at  times  to  endanger  the  whole  scheme.  T'he 
printing  difficulties  were  on  at  least  two  occasions  increased  by 
stop])age  of  night  work  through  actual  or  anticipated  air  raids. 

I had  an  imju-essive  personal  experience  of  these  and  other 
difficulties  at  a meeting  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Execu- 
tive Officers  which  was  convened  two  or  three  days  before  rationing 
was  due  to  begin,  so  that  the  officers  might  receive  final  instruc- 
tions and  a few  well-chosen  words  of  encouragement  before  they 
‘ went  over  the  top’.  The  })roceedings  did  not  })ioceed  according  to 
|)lan.  They  developed  into  something  like  an  indignation  meeting 
against  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  for  not  printing  and  distributing  its 
meat  cards  and  other  forms  in  time,  and  for  then  telling  the  public 
by  press  notice  to  go  and  complain  to  the  local  Executive  Officer 
if  they  had  not  received  their  cards.  A large  ])ro|)ortion  of  the 
officers  present,  and  a majority  of  those  speaking,  declared  roundly 
that  the  scheme  could  not  j)ossibly  be  launched  on  the  date  an- 
nounced; neither  the  forms  nor  the  food  would  be  available;  they 
wished  to  move  a resolution  post])oning  action  for  a fortnight  at 
least.  A few  expressed  a contrary  view  and  felt  confident  that  they 
could  ‘muddle  through’;  they  argued  also  that  none  of  the  Execu- 
tive Officers  had  authority  to  sjieak  for  their  Committees  or  to  vote 
for  or  against  a postponement  of  the  scheme.  I had  a hasty  con- 
sultation with  Captain  'I’aHents  who  came  in  half-way  through  the 
meeting,  and  found  him  resolute  against  any  change  of  j)lan.  We 
decided  to  take  a firm  line  and  refused  to  j)ut  any  resolution  or 
[)ostpone  the  beginning  of  the  scheme;  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  })ublic  had  received  their  cards  and  would  be  disap- 
j)ointed  by  delay;  for  the  rest  emergency  cards  must  be  issued  on 
demand.  As  for  food  to  meet  the  ration,  limited  reserves  of  bacon 
and  ol  margarine  would  be  available,  and  would  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  a teh'gram  or  telej)hone  message.^  I added  that  I would  inform 

* An  unusually  laryo  consignment  of  bacon  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  during 
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Lord  Rhondda  of  the  meeting,  but  that  I was  sure  that  fie  would 
not  sanction  postponement. 

For  Captain  Tallents  and  myself  the  position  was  ticklish  in 
more  ways  than  one.  After  more  than  a year  of  thinking  about 
rationing  we  had  at  last  received  or  taken  authority  to  try  it  in 
the  only  form  which  seemed  to  us  feasible;  the  Food  Committees 
were  in  full  working  order  and  the  necessary  control  of  supplies  was 
for  the  first  time  established  by  the  Meat  and  Fats  Division.  With 
the  attack  on  the  queues  thus  mounted  and  the  zero  hour  at  hand, 
we  were  ourselves  under  sentence  of  supersession.  For  several 
weeks  the  Prime  Minister  had  been  urging  on  Lord  Rhondda  the 
need  for  some  new  superman  to  act  as  Director-General  of  Ration- 
ing and  Distribution,  some  organizer  of  sufficient  drive  and  imagina- 
tion to  find  a way  of  abolishing  the  queues.  Lord  Rhondda,  much 
as  he  disliked  such  eleventh-hour  changes  of  personnel,  felt  unable 
to  resist;  the  Government  credit  was  involved  and  his  own  stock 
at  the  moment  did  not  stand  too  high.  Tentative  offers  of  the  jiost 
had  actually  been  made  to  two  or  three  people,  and  though  none 
of  them  were  keen  to  try  and  I.,ord  Rhondda  was  as  inactive  in  the 
matter  as  he  dared  be,^  we  were  liable  at  any  time  to  find  a new 
I'ationer  in  the  saddle. 

Iwen  while  the  meeting  of  Executive  Officers  was  beginning 
at  the  Central  Hall,  another  meeting,  smaller  and  more  august  but 
of  similar  temper,  was  taking  place  in  I^ord  Rhondda’s  room  at 
Palace  Chambers.  Captain  Tallents  summoned  there  urgently 
found  the  Prime  Minister  himself  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  the 
Quarter-Master  General  in  a state  of  agitation  about  the  queues, 
and  Lord  Rhondda  rather  like  a schoolboy  under  examination,  as 
to  what  if  anything  he  was  doing  to  end  them.  Letters  from  wives 
at  home  comjilaining  of  food  shortage  were  said  to  be  causing  un- 
rest in  the  trenches  and  a desire  among  the  husbands  to  return  and 
take  their  share  of  queueing. 

This  j)articular  meeting  led  to  no  more  than  a demand  for  further 
information  as  to  the  number  of  men  who  would  need  extra  rations 
as  ‘heavy  workers’  and  the  amount  of  meat  required  to  provide 

February  .and  gave  a last  reserve  to  fall  baek  on,  in  honouring  the  ration ; the  supplies 
of  buteher’s  meat,  depending  on  farmers,  and  the  new  and  untried  meat  control  scheme 
were  problematic. 

* Further  details  of  this  episode  are  given  at  pp.  239-241  of  D.  A.  Thomas,  Viscount 
Rhondda,  by  His  Daughter  and  Others. 
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tliese  rations.  Lord  Rhondda  })repared  to  leave  I.ondon  as  usual  for 
the  week-end;  Captain  Tallents  came  on  to  the  Central  Hall.  But 
the  ])osition  was  typical  both  of  the  uncertainties  of  war-time  ad- 
ministration, and  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  savin”'  grace  of  backing  his 
subordinates;  by  this  homely  though  not  common  gift  he  pro- 
duced results  wliei'e  men  of  showier  qualities  might  have  failed, 
d’here  was  no  chance  of  consulting  him  effectively  as  to  the  sug- 
gested postponement  of  the  scheme,  and  he  was  not  in  fact  con- 
sulted. We  knew  that,  without  previous  consultation,  he  would 
support  any  decision  reached  by  the  officers  in  charge  if  it  were 
challenged  later.  This  particular  episode  was  to  me  as  to  Captain 
'I’allents  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  strength  given 
to  subordinates  to  take  decisions  and  responsibility,  by  Lord 
Rhondda’s  attitude  towards  them.  I am  not  sure  that  Lord 
Rhondda  was  even  told  of  the  meeting  till  long  afterwards.  In  any 
case  the  scheme  went  on. 

It  had  an  immediate  and  almost  unqualified  success.  In  the 
first  four  days  of  rationing — from  Monday  25th  to  Thursday 
28th  February — there  were  })ractically  no  food  queues  in  I.ondon 
at  all.  With  the  end  of  the  week  came  a revival  of  anxiety;  on 
h’riday  and  Saturday  queues  were  seen  again  in  many  parts  of 
London.  They  were,  however,  as  the  figures  showed,  far  less  than 
in  the  week  before;  they  were  not  due  to  the  same  causes  as  before, 
namely  uncertainty  as  to  where  food  was  to  he  obtained  and  the 
desire  of  each  individual  to  be  first  in  the  field;  they  represented 
the  inevitable  delay  in  shoj^ping  due  to  the  unfamiliarity  of  the 
j)uhlic  and  the  sho])keepers  with  the  system  and  to  the  time  taken 
in  presenting  cards  and  detaching  coupons.  The  following  week 
saw  the  success  of  the  scheme  assured;  the  queues  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  vanished  from  London  for  ever. 

d’lie  change  is  shown  strikingly  in  the  chart  given  below  and 
based  on  re])orts  made  daily  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  as  to 
Ihe  numbers  of  ])ersons  standing  in  food  (jueues  in  the  Metropolitan 
Pol  ice  1 )isli'ict.  The  figures  rej)resented  in  the  chart  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  table,  'fhe  cyclical  weekly  movement  is  unmistak- 
ahle  as  well  as  the  sudden  change  after  23rd  February.^ 


' 'I'l>c  weekly  lotalu  hIiow  a slight  fall  even  during  the  four  weeks  before  rationing. 
1‘rohahly  this  was  due  to  anticipation  of  the  scheme;  some  c\istorners  were  already  inti- 
mating their  intention  to  register  with  particular  retailers,  getting  assurance  of  supplies 


Rationing. — The  Estimated  Number  of  Persons  attending  Food  Quei  es  each  Day  within 
THE  Metropolitan  Police  District,  from  28th  January  to  23rd  March  inclusive 


The  diagram  sliows  how  tiie  London  food  queues  which  before  rationing  ran  up  to  more  than  500,000  persons  every  Saturday, 

were  abolished  by  the  introduction  of  rationing  on  I’chruarv  25th,  1918. 


Persons  in  Food  Queues  in  London  from  January  to  May  1918 
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After  the  last  week  represented  in  the  chart  (18th  to  23rd 
March)  tlie  figures  given  in  the  table  show  for  two  weeks  a sub- 
stantial increase,  presumably  due  to  exigencies  of  Easter  shopping 
(Good  Friday  falling  in  one  week  and  Easter  ^Monday  in  the  next), 
and  remain  for  four  weeks  above  the  lowest  point.  Tlie  later  figures 
rej)resent  to  a large  extent  queues  for  unrationed  foods.  Thus,  of 
the  20,400  peo])le  counted  in  the  week  ending  27th  A})ril,  12,080 
were  trying  to  buy  cheese  and  1,740  jam  or  syrup.  The  counting 
was  discontinued  after  the  beginning  of  May,  as  the  queues  had 
vanished. 1 

The  disaj)pearance  of  the  queues  exposed  their  character.  They 
arose  from  lack  of  organization  in  face  of  a shortage  of  supplies; 
they  were  abolished  by  organization,  not  by  an  increase  of  supplies. 
Tile  actual  consumption  after  rationing,  when  all  got  enough  to 
live  on,  was  no  higher  than  before  rationing,  when  many  seemed 
to  go  short.  The  queues  were  something  of  a stage  army,  and 
something  of  an  occupation  to  people  who  had  nothing  better  to 
do.  The  same  household  might  be  represented  by  different  mem- 
bers in  different  queues  for  the  same  article;  persons  who  already 
had  enough  sometimes  stood  in  hopes  of  getting  more,  which  could 
either  be  kept  in  reserve  against  the  uncertainties  of  next  week  or 
be  sold  at  a profit  to  a less  fortunate  neighbour.  A case  was  re- 
jiorted  of  a woman  at  Cardiff  who  fainted  in  a tea  queue;  while  she 
was  receiving  attention  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  carrying 
seven  pounds  of  tea.  But  though  to  some  extent  the  queues  might 
be  factitious,  once  they  had  begun  they  became  compulsory — the 
only  way  of  getting  food  at  all.- 

The  fortunes  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  scheme  were 
decisive  of  the  form  which  rationing  should  take  in  this  country. 
Even  before  the  middle  of  February  the  provincial  schemes  had 
scored  successes  in  reducing  or  abolishing  queues  for  margarine 
and  tea;  in  the  controversy  between  centralized  and  local  rationing 

and  finding  it  unnecessary  or  unprofitable  to  stand  in  queues.  The  figures  in  the 
table  for  the  period  after  25th  February  differ  slightly  from  those  previously  published 
and  used  in  preparing  the  chart,  being  based  on  a revised  table  prepared  later  by  Pro- 
fessor (ionner.  The  differences  would  make  hardly  any  perceptible  change  in  the  chart. 

’ Weekly  Repotl.  Sth  May  1918. 

- The  Times  on  22nd  Itecember  described  a queue  near  Ludgate  Circus  six  deep  and 
nearly  a hundred  j'ards  long,  in  which  ‘ early  in  the  afternoon  hundreds  of  small  boys  and 
girls  were  wedged  in  among  the  women,  and  some  of  the  httle  ones  were  pitiably  young 
for  their  errand  ’. 
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the  balance  inclined  to  the  latter  because  it  was  in  being.  On 
Kith  February,  after  a meeting  with  the  Food  Commissioners, 
Ford  Rhondda  had  decided  to  apply  meat  rationing  on  the  London 
model  to  the  whole  country,  and  after  the  success  of  the  model 
was  assined  by  experience  events  proceeded  rapidly.  As  from 
7th  April  meat  rationing  became  compulsory  in  all  |)arts  of  Rritain; 
the  scheme  adopted  elsewhere  was  in  essentials  the  same  as  that 
already  in  foice  in  London,  and  the  cards  issued  were  made  to  end 
at  the  same  date  as  the  London  ones  (L3th  July),  so  that  the  ground 
might  then  be  clear  for  uniform  national  rationing  administered  by 
h'ood  Committees.  The  scheme  proved  as  successful  outside  London 
as  within  it.  In  all  districts,  with  few  exceptions,  it  worked 
smoothly  fiom  the  start;  the  supplies  were  re])orted  by  nearly  all 
the  Committees  to  be  equal  to  the  demand,  and  there  was  a geneial 
consensus  of  o})inion  among  them,  even  in  the  first  week,  that 
rationing  had  improved  distribution.  By  1st  May  the  Local 
Authorities  Division  was  able  to  rejwrt  that  ‘queues  in  front 
of  butcher’s  shoj)s  have  jnactically  disappeared  throughout  the 
countiy 

Meat  rationing  introduced  the  public  generally  for  the  first 
time  to  the  coupon,  that  is  to  say  to  the  small  piece  of  card  or  paper 
to  be  detached  fiom  the  customer’s  ration  document  as  each  {)ur- 
chase  was  made,  and  to  be  kept  by  the  retailer;  the  latter  was 
ex[)ected  to  produce  the  coupons  to  the  local  Food  Office  on 
demand,  for  comparison  with  his  record  of  supplies  received;  the 
coupons  were  his  evidence  that  he  had  not  sold  meat  in  excess  of 
the  ration.  For  this  pur])ose  the  coupon  had  decisive  advantages 
which  led  to  its  use  later  for  all  foods  that  were  at  all  generally 
rationed.  It  was  thought  also  that  tearing  off  of  couj)ons  would 
be  an  easier  piocess  than  marking  sj)aces  on  a card  as  purchases 
were  made.  'I'liis  might  have  been  so,  had  a satisfactory  j)erfora- 
tion  of  the  coupon  leaves  ever  been  achieved;  as  it  never  was 
achieved,  retailers  generally  were  reduced  to  scissors  and  to  vain 
prayers  for  resforation  of  marking  off  in  place  of  coupons. 

'I’liere  was,  however,  another  special  feature  of  meat  rationing 
making  the  couj)on  there  unavoidable.  This  was  the  requirement 
that  meat  meals  at  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  and  other  catering 
establishments  must  come  within  the  consumer’s  ration;  he  must 

* Weekly  Reporl,  1st  May  I!) 1 8. 
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be  })repared  to  surrender  a eou})on  or  half  coupon  or  be  content  witli 
hsh.  eggs,  or  purely  vegetable  foods.  This  gave  sco])e  for  elaborate 
family  councils  as  to  vhether  the  whole  of  the  family’s  meat 
coupons  should  be  pooled  for  home  consumption,  and  the  father  in 
the  city  or  the  daughter  at  day  school  be  vegetarian  at  middle  day, 
or  whether  they  should  be  given  couj)ons  for  their  private  use, 
and  if  so,  on  what  terms  as  to  their  sharing  in  the  evenino-  meat 
or  breakfast  bacon  at  home.  Other  rationed  foods  consumed  in 
catering  establishments  were  treated  differently.  Sugar  and  fats 
used  in  cooking  at  such  establishments  were  outside  the  individual 
ration.  Persons  spending  more  than  five  nights  in  them,  hov/ever, 
were  required  to  give  up  a week’s  coupon  for  sugar  or  margarine 
and  often  received  in  return  from  the  management  their  weekly 
sugar  in  envelopes  for  private  use  in  sweetening  tea  or  coffee. 
Otherwise  such  beverages  in  public  eating  places  went  unsweetened, 
except  by  saccharin. ^ A limited  amount  of  fats  outside  the  indivi- 
dual ration  might  be  served  at  each  meal  for  ])ersonal  consumption. 

Yet  another  sjiecial  feature  of  meat  rationing  was  the  fixing  of 
the  ration  by  value,  and  not  directly  by  weight  or  quantity.  Every 
cut  of  beef  or  mutton  varied  in  quality  and  in  the  proportion  of 
bone  to  meat ; the  ju'oblem  was  how  to  allow  for  this  and  make  the 
ration  ap])roximately  equal  in  satisfaction,  whatever  cut  was  taken, 
without  making  an  excessively  elaborate  schedule  of  weights  for 
every  cut,  varying  as  it  would  have  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  problem  was  solved  by  making  the  coupon  in  respect 
of  butcher’s  meat  represent  value  not  quantity.  There  was  already 
in  existence  for  every  district  a schedule  of  retail  prices  per  pound 
for  all  the  different  cuts  in  use  there;  this  naturally  allowed  for 
differences  in  the  proportion  of  bone  or  quality  of  the  meat.  By 
giving  the  coupon  a price  value,  the  price  schedule  was  made  to 
serve  a double  ])iu  pose.  Each  coupon  entitled  a customer  to  buy 
at  the  outset  five-pence  worth  of  butcher’s  meat;  he  could  please 
himself  whether  he  spent  his  fivepence  and  his  coujion  on  a prime 
morsel  or  on  a large  lump  of  bone  and  scrapings.  iMr.  Punch’s  car- 
toon of  27th  Eebruary  1918  puts  the  case — and  the  democratic 
merits  of  rationing — neatly.  A peer  of  the  realm  and  a working 
man  contemplate  a butcher’s  shop.  ‘What’s  your  fancy,  mate?’ 

* Measures  to  increase  tlie  inanufact\ire  of  saccharin  were  among  the  minor  activities 
of  the  Ministry. 
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asks  the  latter,  ‘mine’s  a coii])le  of  sausages.’  ‘ Well,  Sir,’  says  the 
peer,  ‘I  was  wondering  how  much  saddle  of  mutton  I can  get  for 
tivcf)ence.’ 

'I’lie  definition  of  a coupon’s  worth  by  value  ajijilied  only  to 
uncooked  butcher’s  meat  and  edible  offal  (the  generic  term  for 
heads,  tails,  feet,  tongues,  and  internal  organs).  When  used  in  the 
purchase  of  bacon  or  ham,  poultry,  game  or  rabbits,  venison  or 
horseflesh,  sausages,  meat  pies,  sandwiches,  haggis,  or  cooked, 
canned,  jiotted,  or  preserved  meats,  the  coupon  represented  a 
weight,  set  out  in  an  elaborate  ‘ Table  of  Equivalent  Weights’;^  in 
the  I.ondon  scheme  at  the  outset,  with  the  coupon  at  livepence 
for  uncooked  butcher’s  meat  and  four  coupons  weekly  available  for 
each  jierson,  the  weights  of  other  meat  per  coupon  ranged  from 
2J  oz.  of  cooked  ham  without  bone  to  12|  oz.  of  ‘any  bird  as  usually 
delivered  uncooked  without  feathers  but  including  offal’.  The  list 
of  meats  given  above  is  interesting  chiefly  as  showing  the  draconic 
comjirehensiveness  of  the  early  rationers  and  the  straits  to  which 
they  felt  that  the  country  was  reduced  in  March  1918.  They  soon 
found  that  the  jniblic  were  not  inclined  to  give  up  coupons  for  any- 
thing but  ordinary  beef  and  mutton  joints  or  bacon  of  good  quality. 
'I’hey  had  opportunity  for  many  experiments  in  finding  a market, 
by  raising  the  coupon-weights  for  the  more  attractive  kinds  of 
poultry  and  the  more  edible  kinds  of  offal.  Delicacies  like  ‘thin 
think’  of  horseflesh,  the  meat  of  goats  and  kids,  tripe  and  trotters, 
‘faggots’  and  ‘savoury  ducks’  sold  for  less  than  \d.  an  ounce, 
black  puddings  and  blood  sausages  had  to  be  freed  from  the  ration 
altogether.  An  ominous  note  in  the  Weekly  Report  for  26th  June 
states  that  ‘ in  order  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  imported  meat 
which  may  not  be  suitable  for  issue  to  the  jiublic  in  its  original 
form,  the  sale  of  beef  sausages  has  been  permitted  without  any 
coupon’. 

'I’lie  coupon,  the  rationed  meat  meal,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
ration  by  money  value,  were  features  carried  over  without  diffi- 
culty from  the  London  and  Home  Counties  scheme  into  the  general 
meat  scheme  and  so  into  national  rationing.  In  the  course  of  this 
extension  two  further  difficult  problems  of  detail  arose — the  treat- 

‘ 'I’he  rovisod  'J’aldc  of  Kcjuivalent  Weights  printed  in  the  Nutiorud  Food  Journal  for 
27tli  Marefi  1918,  p.  dtil,  oeciipies  a whole  page.  The  simpler  first  table  is  given  on 
27  th  February,  p.  290. 
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ment  of  those  supplying  themselves  with  meat  or  butter  from 
animals  kept  by  themselves  and  the  grant  of  supplementary  rations 
to  certain  classes. 

On  the  first  of  these  problems  Lord  Somerleyton  was  called  in 
once  again,  to  act  as  Chairman  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Self-Suppliers.  The  report  of  this  Committee,  signed  on  8th  iMarch, 
made  detailed  recommendations  in  respect  of  each  of  the  foods  that 
could  be  subject  of  ‘self-supply’  and  was  acted  on  by  the  Ministry.^ 

The  problem  of  supplementary  rations  led  to  a sharp  difference 
of  opinion.  The  food  requirements  of  different  individuals  vary 
according  to  their  size,  shape,  age,  and  other  j)ersonal  features, 
and  also  according  to  the  amount  of  physical  energy  expended  by 
them  each  day.  The  scale  prepared  by  the  Rationing  Committee 
of  December  1918  and  approved  by  the  Food  (War)  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  ranged,  as  has  been  stated,  from  3,900  calories 
a day  for  the  highest  class  to  2,450  for  the  least  active  class  of 
adults,  and  1,600  for  children  under  six  years  old.  These  varying 
numbers  of  calories  can,  within  limits,  be  provided  from  any  food ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  have  flat  rations  of 
sugar,  margarine,  and  meat  per  head  of  the  population,  provided 
that  other  essential  foods — in  particular  bread-stuffs — are  either 
excluded  from  rationing,  or  are  rationed  on  a graduated  scale,  so 
that  those  who  need  more  can  be  sure  of  getting  more. 

In  the  London  and  Home  Counties  scheme  a simple  distinction 
was  made  between  children  under  10  years  of  age  and  all  others; 
the  former  receiving  only  half  rations  of  meat.  Nothing  was  done 
for  those  adults  who  needed  more  than  the  average  ration.  On 
25th  February,  however,  Lord  Rhondda  stated,  in  a communica- 
tion to  the  press,  that  he  recognized  ‘that  persons  engaged  on 
heavy  manual  labour  should  be  granted  an  additional  allowance  of 
meat  so  soon  as  supplies  permit  ’,  and  that  he  regarded  ‘ the  provi- 
sion of  such  an  allowance  as  the  first  charge  upon  an  increase  in 

^ Ineflect  self-supplierswere  given  noadvantage  in  respect  of  the  meatof  cattle, sheep, 
and  deer,  but  had  to  reckon  this  as  part  of  their  ration  as  if  bought  in  the  market;  they 
were  given  50  per  cent,  increase  of  ration  in  respect  of  game-birds  and  of  butter;  and 
100  per  cent,  increase  in  respect  of  the  first  pig  and  50  per  cent,  in  respect  of  other  pigs 
killed  in  the  year,  with  offal  and  lard  ration  free.  Rabbits  (tame  or  wild),  hares,  and 
wood-pigeons  were  also  made  ration  free  to  self-suppliers.  No  elaborate  machinery  was 
set  up  for  enforcing  rationing  against  self-suppliers;  they  were  treated  as  persons  on 
voluntary  rations  and  no  prosecution  under  this  section  of  rationing  appears  to  have 
been  recorded  by  the  Natianal  Food  Journal. 
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meat  supplies’.  In  the  working  out  of  the  national  scheme  for 
7th  April  it  was  proposed  to  give  effect  to  this  view  by  {>roviding 
su{)plementary  rations,  not  indeed  of  butcher’s  meat,  which  re- 
mained scarce,  but  of  bacon  which  was  becoming  jdentiful.  These 
rations  were  to  be  allowed  to  all  adolescent  boys,  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  18,  iri-espective  of  occupation,  and  to  persons  engaged  in 
bodily  labour,  in  three  distinct  grades  described  as  ‘D:  heavy  in- 
dustrial workers’,  ‘E:  heavy  agricultural  workers’,  and  ‘F:  very 
heavy  industiial  workers’. 

'I’his  scheme  was  approved  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Con- 
sumei’s’  Council, 1 but  roused  strong  opposition  among  some  of  the 
representatives  of  labour,  d’o  the  Earlianientary  Committee  of  the 
'I'l-ade  Enion  Congress  the  proposal  to  discriminate  between  one 
class  of  workers  and  another,  giving  additional  rations  to  some 
otdy,  seemed  utterly  objectionable.-  To  the  Consumers’  Council, 
on  further  consideration,  it  appeared  ‘that  the  conclusions  of 
scientitic  experts  were  not  in  themselves  a sufficient  basis  for  the 
(‘xchision  of  practically  all  working  women  and  all  adolescent  girls 
from  the  supplementary  meat  ration’.^  Rej)resentatives  of  labour 
were  not  by  any  means  unanimous  against  the  scheme;  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  'Friple  Alliance  of  miners,  railwaymen,  and 
ti'ansport  workei's,  as  well  as  many  separate  unions  were  in  its 
favour,  d’he  ^Ministry  ])ersevered  with  the  issue  of  su])plementary 
rations  under  the  meat  scheme  of  April,  and  with  preparations  for 
embodying  them  as  a regular  feature  in  the  general  scheme  that 
was  being  framed  for  14th  July;  a special  committee  including 
scientitic  and  labour  experts,*  in  thirty-live  meetings  between 
22nd  March  and  17th  July,  made  a classification  of  hundreds  of 
occupations,  foi-  the  purpose  of  sup|)lementary  rations,  leaving 
liberal  discretion  to  the  Food  Committees. 

h'inally,  the  I’arliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Ihiion  Con- 
gress wrote,  in  May,  suj)porting  the  opposition  of  their  representa- 
tive to  any  scheme  of  supplementary  rations  and  stating  that  any 
action  after  13th  July  must  be  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry.  J'he  latter  had  the  happy  thought  of  consulting  the  prin- 

‘ Weekhj  Report,  (ith  March  I!) IS. 

- The  views  of  Uie  I’arliameiitary  Committee  were  pressed  on  Mr.  Clynes  by  a deputa- 
tion on  25tii  Aj)ril.  ( Weekhj  Report,  1st  ,May  1918.) 

Wceklij  Report,  lOth  .April  1!)1S. 

‘ The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  Mr.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Scotch  Education 
l)e[)artment. 
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cipal  Food  Committees,  and  these  by  a majority  of  320  to  98  de- 
clared in  favour  of  su])])lementary  rations.  Witli  the  assent  of  the 
Consumers  Council,  the  ^Ministry  decided  to  hold  on  its  course; 
supplementary  rations  for  adolescent  boys  and  for  persons  engaged 
in  bodily  labour  formed  jmrt  of  the  general  rationing  scheme  as 
introduced  in  July,  though,  as  will  be  recorded  later,  they  did  not 
continue  beyond  August.^ 

This  controversy  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  underlying 
])roblems  of  rationing.  The  main  a])peal  of  rationing  to  the  popular 
imagination  and  thus  one  of  the  factors  in  its  success  lay  in  its 
fairness;  it  shared  out  the  suj)plies  equally  to  rich  and  poor,  to  peer 
and  labourer.  This  apj)eal  seemed  to  be  lost  the  moment  the 
iMinistry  began  to  discriminate  between  one  person  and  another, 
between  men  and  women,  between  clerks  and  compositors  and 
engineers  and  miners.  Yet  the  food  requirements  of  different  per- 
sons unquestionably  differ  greatly,  and  are  directly  influenced  by 
tlieir  occupation.  The  ])osition  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
was  a purely  theoretical  one ; it  was  notable  that  labour  representa- 
tives on  Food  Committees  and  others  directly  in  touch  with  the 
j)roblem  took  quite  a different  line;  they  could  see  the  facts  for 
tliemselves. 

If  all  essential  foods,  including  bread-stuffs,  had  come  to  be 
rationed,  opposition  to  supplementary  rations  could  not  have  held 
gi'ound  for  a week.  The  underlying  fact  of  the  spring  of  1918  was 
tliat  it  then  appeared  possible  that  bread  rationing  might  become 
necessary  at  short  notice.-  To  be  ready  for  this,  a bread  rationing 
card  was  actually  designed,  and  came  as  near  as  possible  to  being 
])rinted  in  its  millions.  An  even  more  important  preliminary  was 
to  have  the  whole  population  classified,  so  that  those  who  needed 
su])]ilementary  rations  could  be  marked  down  to  get  them  if  bread 
i-ationing  came;  this  classification  was  a lengthy  business  and  had 
to  be  done  in  advance,  to  be  of  any  use  for  an  emergency.  The 
sup])lementary  ration  of  bacon  was  introduced  only  to  a small  extent 
for  its  own  sake;  it  was  held  to,  in  the  teeth  of  criticism  and  at  the 

‘ Mr.  F.  H.  CoUer  (op.  cit.  p.  117)  states  that  the  scheme  of  supplementary  rations 
was  ‘finally  brushed  . . . aside’  by  Mr.  H.  Go.sling  (the  spokesman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee).  This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  inaccuracy,  one  of  the  very  few  in  i\Ir.  Coller’s 
book.  Mr.  Gosling’s  attack  on  suj)plementary  rations  was  beaten  off  and  the  scheme  was 
continued  till  the  abundance  of  bacon  made  it  pointless. 

- The  crisis  in  cereal  sujiplies  has  been  described  in  chapter  VI. 
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cost  of  tlirowinjf  additional  work  on  the  Rood  Committees  wlien 
lliey  were  already  near  Ineaking-point,  for  a conclusive  reason 
which  could  not  at  the  time  be  widely  advertised — the  fear  of 
bread  shortage. 

While  the  controversy  on  supplementary  rations  was  raging, 
another  controversy  came  (juietly  to  an  end.  The  Committee  on 
Rationing  Machinery  was  never  required  to  complete  its  labours. 
'I'he  workinjT  of  tlie  local  schemes  under  the  order  of  22nd  Decern- 
bei',*  followed  by  the  success  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
sclieme,  took  the  wind  from  the  sails  of  central  rationing.  Mr. 
V'ivian,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  was  recalled  to  his  regular 
department.  'I'lie  ground  was  cleared  and  preparations  began  to  be 
made  for  the  introduction  in  July  of  a system  of  rationing  of  all 
foods  requiring  it,  that  should  be  devised  in  London  and  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  but  should  be  adniinistered  by  the  decen- 
trali/ed  machinery  of  local  Food  Committees. 

'I’he  most  important  document  in  the  new  system — the  ration 
book-  had  to  be  drafted  early  in  April,  since  three  months  were 
re(|uired  to  ensure  its  printing  and  distribution  through  the  Food 
( tilices  to  every  consumer,  and  the  subsequent  registration  of  these 
consumers  with  theii’  I'etailers.  Another  ])re})aratory  step  was  the 
making  of  butter  and  margarine  rationing  practically  universal  in 
the  middle  of  June,  by  an  order  making  the  introduction  of  a local 
schcTiie  conq)ulsory  on  every  Food  Committee.  iMeat  was  already 
rationed  nationally  undei'  local  schemes  due  to  end  together  on 
Idth  July.  Sugar  was  rationed  nationally,  but  had  to  be  brought 
back  to  the  fold  of  local  administration;  this  was  simple  because 
the  conversion  of  local  household  cards  into  individual  South 
Kensington  ration  papers  had  hardly  begun. 

'I’he  problem  arose  of  what  sliould  be  done  with  the  Central 


‘ By  the  middle  of  March  the  miinhers  of  persons  rationed  for  various  foods  were 
civen  as  follows  : 


Butter  and  margarine  . . . 30,!)4!(,00t) 

Tea It),:504,000 

Meat 15,4!)0,000 

Cheese 1,H»5,()00 

Bard 1, !!)!», 000 

( )t  her 229,000 


These  figure's  include  j)crsons  under  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Scheme  for 
butter  and  margarine  and  meat. 

By  the  middle  of  dune  the  number  rationed  for  butter  and  margarine  had  risen  to 
:i7,t)00,000. 
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Index  of  the  population  arranged  by  birthdays,  then  in  course  of 
compilation  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  with  the  800  girls  whom 
the  iMinistry  was  pledged  to  employ  there  for  many  months  to  come. 
In  the  middle  of  A])ril  Lord  Rhondda,  who  had  already  left 
London  for  the  last  time,  decided  that  the  Central  Index  should  l)o 
abandoned;  the  staff,  till  thej^  could  be  reduced  or  discharged, 
should  be  employed  to  control  the  working  of  the  established 
rationing  schemes  by  counting  or  weighing  coupons  returned  by  the 
retailers. 

The  abandoning  of  the  Central  Index  was  undoubtedly  a right 
decision;  though  theoretically  it  would,  if  completed,  have  ])ro- 
tected  rationing  against  some  recondite  forms  of  fraud  not  other- 
wise discoverable,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  have  been 
comj)leted;  by  the  middle  of  April,  after  four  months  of  work, 
only  3,000,000  ration  ])apers  out  of  39,000,000  had  been  issued. 

The  use  j)roj)osed  for  the  staff  in  checking  conj^ons  was  pro- 
bably the  best  to  which  they  could  be  put,  nor  was  it  in  any  sense 
unim])oi'tant.  A certain  amount  of  checking  of  coupons  collected 
by  retailers  against  the  supplies  of  food  issued  to  them  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  an  efficient  rationing  scheme  during  an  acute  short- 
age of  supjilies;  without  this  there  is  little  to  prevent  retailers  from 
selling  more  than  the  rationed  quantity  on  each  coupon  or  accepting 
out  of  date  coupons.  The  cost  of  checking  a strictly  limited  samjile 
would  be  well  re})aid.  LTnfortunately  the  jMinistry  found  itself 
committed  to  a needlessly  large  staff  for  this  purpose;  unfortu- 
nately also  one  of  the  Treasury  Committees  of  Inspection  which  at 
that  time  were  })rowling  round  Government  dejiartments  hapjjened 
to  visit  the  Imperial  Institute  at  a time  when  the  staff  were  changing 
over  from  one  job  to  another;  it  found  some  of  them  with  no  work  to 
do.  and  filling  the  vacuum  as  best  they  might.  The  Treasury  pub- 
lished the  re})ort  of  the  Committee  and  the  knitting  and  novel- 
reading young  ladies  of  South  Kensington  became  famous.  IMr. 
(’lynes  addressed  a vigorous  letter  of  defence  ^ to  an  imaginary  corre- 

‘ 14th  December  1918,  reproduced  in  National  Food  Journal,  25th  December,  p.  227. 
‘I'he  working  of  the  new  central  check,’  wrote  Mr.  Clyne.s,  ‘has  been  justified  by  experi- 
ence, and  I suspect  the  butcher  and  his  manager  who  a few  days  ago  were  sentenced  to 
a total  fine  of  £250  besides  costs,  or  in  default  to  six  months’  imprisonment  aj)iece,  as  the 
<lireet  result  of  an  investigation  of  their  j)roceedings  by  the  yo\ing  ladies  at  the  Clearing 
House,  might  differ  from  the  Treasury  Committee  in  their  view  of  the  practical  results 
to  be  obtained  from  this  work.’  The  coupons,  owing  to  their  number,  had  to  be  weighed 
rather  than  counted  individually,  and  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  the  varying  amounts 
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spondeat,  and  sent  it  to  the  papers.  The  Treasury  deprecated  the 
public  controversy  between  departments.  The  view  of  the  iNIinistry 
was  that  the  Treasury  had  be<>'un  it. 

§ 4.  Xatioiial  Rationing  at  Work 

On  Sunday  14th  July  1918,  after  nearly  four  years  of  war,  the 
peoj)le  of  Britain  came  for  the  first  time  under  a oeneral  system  of 
food  rationinj*',  a system  national  in  extent  and  uniformity  but 
administered  by  autonomous  local  committees.  Into  this  there  were 
drawn  together  both  the  purely  local  schemes  under  the  order  of 
22nd  December  1917,  by  which  butter  and  margarine  rationing  had 
been  made  all  but  universal,  and  the  sugar  l ationing  scheme,  which 
from  1st  January  had  been  purely  central;  the  new  national  system 
itself  was  most  nearly  modelled  on  a third  type  of  scheme,  that  for 
meat  rationing  introduced  first  for  London  and  the  Home  Counties 
on  2oth  Fehi'uai'y  and  applied  on  7th  April  to  the  whole  of  Britain. 

4'he  main  features  of  the  national  system  were  the  use  of  indivi- 
dual ration  books,  the  tying  of  each  customei'  to  a particulai'  retailei’. 
and  the  systematic  suj)))ly  to  each  retailei-  of  the  (juantities  of  food 
re({uired  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  tied  customers.  In  genei-al,  a 
person  wishing  to  buy  any  lationed  food  could  do  so  only  from  one 
[)articular  shop,  and  oidy  on  ])resenting  his  ration  book  to  the  shop- 
keeper, so  that  coupons  corresponding  to  the  purchases  might  he 
detached.  4’he  shopkeej)er  in  turn  could  obtain  his  supplies  only 
from  a specified  wholesaler  or  wholesalers  and  could  get  supplies 
oidy  up  to  amounts  fixed  by  the  number  of  customers  who  had  tied 
themselves  to  him.  Rationing  and  distribution  were  one  and  the 
same  process. 

'Hie  ration  hook  was  a single  hook  containing  separate  coloured 
leaves  for  various  foods.  A reproduction  of  the  covers  containing 
instructions  and  of  two  of  the  leaves  is  [)iinted  below.  Each  of  the 
leaves  in  common  use  consisted  of  {a)  a counterfoil  to  be  signed,  de- 
tached, and  given  to  the  retailer  with  whom  the  customer  wished  to 
register,  and  {f>)  coupons  for  each  week’s  supply  to  be  detached  by 
the  retailer  when  |)urchases  were  made.  As  each  customer  registered, 
the  retailer,  besides  detaching  the  counteifoil,  had  to  enter  his  own 

of  dirt  attiudicd  to  tliem  or  oven  for  deliberate  inenaisc  of  bulk  by  wateriiur.  'I’lie  War 
did  not  laat  lon<;  enough  for  the  teehniciue  of  this  branch  of  rationing  to  be  developed  to 
th(!  heights  of  which  it  is  capable. 
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name  and  address  in  a space  provided  on  the  ration  book.  Tliere 
was  also  on  each  leaf,  to  the  left  of  the  coupons,  a sj)ace  on  which 
the  customer  could  enter  his  name  and  address  and  the  serial  num- 
ber of  his  ration  book,  if  he  wished  to  detach  the  leaf  and  lod^e  it 
with  the  retailer.  A customer  could  thus  lodge  any  or  all  of  the 
leaves  separately  at  the  shops  from  which  he  obtained  the  various 
rationed  foods,  and  need  not  carry  his  ration  book  about;  some  of 
the  larger  shops  made  a feature  of  offering  to  take  charge  of  their 
customers’  books  or  leaves  and  to  carry  through,  as  part  of  their 
service,  the  various  rationing  oj)erations.  Coupons  already  detached 
from  the  book  or  the  leaf  could  not  legally  be  used  at  all,  thougb 
no  doubt  they  often  were  used.  All  the  cou])ons  were  numbered 
from  one  to  sixteen,  indicating  the  sixteen  weeks  for  which  the  book 
was  issued,  and  each  coupon  could  be  used  only  in  the  proper  week. 

For  sugar  there  was  one  coupon  for  each  week’s  supply  and  one 
leaf  only;  this  was  also  the  case  with  table  fats,  that  is  butter  and 
margarine,  and  with  lard.  The  week’s  ration  of  each  of  these  foods 
had  to  be  bought  as  a whole.  For  meat  there  were  four  cou})ons  in 
each  week,  making  four  leaves  of  coupons  altogether,  and  each  of 
the  coupons  could  be  divided  diagonally,  so  that  a "half-coupon ’ 
might  be  used  in  obtaining  a meat  meal.  One  of  these  leaves  for 
meat  is  reproduced  here.  Meat  was  the  only  rationed  food  for  whicli 
a coupon  had  to  be  given  up  in  taking  a meal  at  a hotel,  restaurant, 
01-  club;  the  bill  of  fare  at  such  establishments  came  regularly  to 
give  not  merely  the  price  of  each  meat  dish  but  the  number  of 
couj)ons  or  half-coupons  to  be  surrendered  for  it. 

The  four  meat  coupons  were  separately  lettered,  ‘ a ’, " b ’,  ‘ c ’,  ‘ d ’, 
and  at  first  only  three  of  them  were  available  for  butcher’s  meat; 
"(!’  coupons  could  be  used  only  for  bacon,  poultry,  preserved  meat 
and  the  like.^ 

Sej)arate  counterfoils  were  provided  for  butcher’s  meat  and  for 
bacon,  as  the  customer  would  naturally  go  to  different  shops  for  the 
two  kinds  of  meat.  Registration  of  customers  was  not  required  for 
meat  other  than  butcher’s  meat  and  bacon.  Consumers  coidd  buy 

1 Tliis  rule  lasted  only  till  28th  of  July,  when  bacon  and  ham  were  freed  from  rationing 
and  all  the  coupons  were  made  equally  available  for  any  kind  of  rationed  meat.  Since  the 
ration  value  of  each  coupon  was  at  the  same  time  lowered  from  Id.  to  od.,  this  meant  an 
actual  ilecrease  in  the  ration;  by  using  all  four  coupons  20J.  worth  of  butcher’s  meat 
could  he  got  as  compared  with  2\d.  worth  got  by  three  coupons  only  before  the  change. 
As  from  22nd  of  September  the  coupon  value  was  lowered  still  further  to  -hf.,  making 
a total  of  Kid.  on  the  four  coupons. 
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BUTCHER  S MEAT  COUNTERFOIL.— To  be  given  to  Butcher, 

Lmtb  blank. 


1 HoWer’a 
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I Addreta  •• 


! I ^Rf  5 nothin.:  with  th's  loaf  or  the  spare  counterfoil  attached  | ^ 

X to  it,  tili  told  by  intblic  notice  how  to  use  it.  ^ 

LEAF  5.  SPARE. 
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IF  FOUND,  RETURN  TO  ANY  FOOD  OFFICE. 


MINISTRY  OF  FOOD.  Vz  N9  1CG346 

NATIONAL  RATION  BOOK  (B). 

INSTRUCTIONS.  [Read  carefully. 

1.  Tlie  person  named  as  the  holder  of  this  Ration  Booh  on  the  Reference  Leaf 
(page  6)  (fjreen)  must  sign  his  name  in  the  space  provided  on  that  leaf,  and  must  copy 
in  the  space  provided  for  it  on  the  Reference  Leaf  the  Serial  Number  appearing  at  the 
head  of  this  cover. 

2.  The  Book  must  he  registered  at  once  for  the  purchase  of  Sugar,  Fat*  (i.e. 
Butter,  Margarine  and  Lard),  Butcher’*  Meat  and  Bacon.  To  register  for  Sugar 
the  holder  must  sign  his  name  and  enter  his  address  and  date  of  signing  on  the  Sugar 
Counterfoil  (Yellow),  and  take  the  hook  to  the  sugar  retailer.  'J'he  retailer  will 
enter  his  name  and  address  in  the  proper  space  (numbered  i)  on  the  inside  of  the 
rover  and  on  the  back  of  the  counterfoil,  and  will  detach  and  keep  the  counterfoil. 
Registration  for  other  foods  will  be  effected  in  the  same  way,  by  use  of  the  counterfoils 
for  Fats  (Blue),  Butcher’s  Meat  (Red),  and  Bacon  (Red). 

j.  Persons  living  in  hotels,  boarding  houses,  hostels,  schools  and  similar  establish- 
ments should  not  register  their  Ration  Books  until  they  leave  the  establishmenr. 

4.  The  Ration  Book  may  be  used  only  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  holder,  to  buy 
rationed  food  for  him  or  members  of  the  same  household  or  guests  sharing  common 
meals.  It  may  not  be  used  to  obtain  rationed  food  for  others. 

5.  The  Ration  Book  may  only  be  used  while  the  holder  is  living  in  Great  Britain, 
is  not  drawing  Government  rations,  and  is  not  in  an  institution  (hospital,  asylum, 
workhouse,  &c.).  If  he  dies  or  joins  the  forces,  or  enters  an  institution,  (he  book 
must  be  given  up  to  the  proper  authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  Registrar  of  Deaths,  the 
naval,  military  or  air  force  authority,  or  the  head  of  the  institution,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  the  holder  is  leaving  Great  Britain  for  a period  exceeding  four  weeks  the  book  must 

N 2.  Continued  on  back  cover, 

INSTRUCTIONS-rconf/nuec/;. 

be  given  up  to  the  .Miens’  Officer  on  embarkation.  During  a shorter  absence  from 
the  country  the  book  may  be  retained,  but  must  be  produced  to  the  Aliens’  Olticcr  for 
inspection  on  embarkation  ; it  must  not  l>e  used  during  absence,  and  all  the  coupons 
■for  the  period  must  be  detached  and  destroyed.  Any  book  not  given  up  to  the  pro[x;r 
authority  in  any  of  the  above  cases  must  be  returned  at  once  to  tire  nearest  Food  Office. 

6.  Any  leaf  with  its  coupons  can,  if  desired,  be  detached  as  a whole,  by  cutting 
along  the  line  X X,  and  can  be  deposited  with  the  retailer  with  whom  the  book  is  re- 
gistered for  the  food  iir  question,  provided  that  the  holder  first  writes  his  name  and 
address  and  the  serial  number  of  the  book  on  the  leaf  to  the  left  of  the  coupons,  and 
that  the  retailer  enters  the  words  “ Leaf  deposited  ” and  the  number  of  the  leaf,  below 
his  name  and  address  in  his  space  on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  The  leaf  and  coupons  so 
detached  cannot  then  be  used  lor  purchases  at  any  other  shop,  or  to  obtain  a meat  meal. 

7.  Coupons  can  only  be  used  for  purchases  if  the  book  is  presented  as  a 
whole  or  if  the  leaf  is  deposited  in  the  way  described  in  the  last  paragraph. 
Coupons  already  detached  are  invalid  and  cannot  be  used  for  purchases. 

8.  The  leaves,  s'p.aces  and  counterfoils  marked  “spare”  are  for  use  if  other  foods 
are  rationed. 

9.  It  is  a summary  offence  punishable  by  fine  up  to  £100  or  six  months’ 
imprisonment,  or  both,  for  any  person — 

(^)  to  .vpply  for  or  to  hold  mor<t  than  one  ration  book  ; 

(/i)  to  retain  a ration  book  which  oiii»ht  to  he  Riven  up  ; 

(r)  to  u\e  a r.alion  book  for  purchases  when  it  may  not  be  used  ; 

(»f|  to  use  the  ration  l>ook  of  another  person,  excei>tfor  or  on  behalf  of  that  person,  or  to  lend 
or  Rive  his  own  ration  book  to  any  other  person  ; 

(e)  to  purchase  more  than  the  proper  ration  in  respect  of  any  coupon  or  space  ; 

(/)  to  use  coupons  for  purchases  without  the  leaf  to  which  they  belong,  or  in  the  wrong 
periorls  ; 

(c)  to  deface  a ration  book  or  without  authority  alter  any  entry  made  thereon  ; 

or  Otherwise  to  contravene  any  of  these  instructions  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Rationing  Order,  1918,  under  which  thisljook  is  issued. 

(7311)  40,000.000  W'ATt.Ki.ow  liKOS.  & Layton.  Ltd..  London.  Harrow  and  Watford. 
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poultry  or  canned  meat,  on  surrender  of  cou])ons,  from  any  retailei’; 
conversely  the  Ministry  took  no  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
such  foods  were  everywhere  obtainable. 

In  addition  to  the  leaves  delinitely  allotted  to  sugar,  fats,  and 
meat,  the  book  contained  spare  leaves  to  be  used  for  any  other  foods 
that  might  he  rationed.  One  of  these,  with  cou])ons,  was  used  from 
the  outset  for  rationing  lard,  which  by  a decision  taken  in  May, 
after  the  ])i  inting  of  the  books  had  been  begun,  was  separated  from 
butter  and  margarine. 

Another  spare  leaf,  in  place  of  detachable  coupons,  contained 
spaces  for  marking,  and  was  devised  to  allow  of  the  rationing  of 
l)read.  This  is  ‘leaf  5’  reproduced  here,  as  the  nearest  point  to 
bread  rationing  reached  in  Britain;  each  of  the  large  rectangles  re- 
presents 1 lb.  of  bread  divisible  into  eight  2 oz.  sections,  and  each 
column  a week’s  sujiply  up  to  a maximum  of  ()  lb.  without  su])})le- 
mentary  rations.  With  this  leaf  issued  in  every  ration  book  and 
with  the  classification  of  workers  for  supplementary  rations  already 
made,  it  was  estimated  that  bread  and  flour  could,  at  need,  have 
been  rationed  at  about  three  weeks’  notice. 

The  back  cover  of  the  book  contained  further  spaces  which 
could  be  used,  and  by  some  committees  were  used,  for  rationing 
locally  other  foods,  such  as  tea,  jam,  or  cheese. 

Finally  there  was  included  a ‘reference  leaf’,  on  which  the 
holder’s  name  and  address  were  entered,  before  issue,  by  the  Food 
Office,  and  on  which  he  was  re(juired  to  enter  his  signature.  The 
reference  leaf  was  also  used  as  an  application  form  for  a fresh 
ration  book  for  tlie  period  after  2nd  November,  when  the  sixteen 
weeks  of  the  first  ration  book  ended.  In  this  way  the  household 
apj)lication  form  was  dispensed  with  after  July  1918.^ 

Altogether  the  first  national  ration  book  contained  eleven  leaves, 
namely,  two  covers,  seven  leaves  of  coupons,  one  leaf  with  spaces 
(for  bread),  and  a refei’ence  leaf.  The  coupon  leaves  and  the  refer- 
ence leaf  were  printed  in  colours,  with  designs  intended  to  make 
forgery  difficult. 

'I’lie  foregoing  describes  the  ordinary  ration  book  (B)  as  issued 
to  adults.  There  were  eight  other  forms  of  ration  books  in  regular 
use,  namely,  a book  (A)  for  children  under  six,  identical  with  (B) 
excc])t  in  having  only  half  as  many  cou])ons  for  meat,  su{)plemen- 
‘ Till  the  autumn  of  1919,  see  pp.  29(5-7. 
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tary  books  (C,  D,  E,  F,)  for  adolescent  boys  and  for  three  classes  of 
‘heavy  workers’,  a ‘Traveller’s  Book’  for  commercial  travellers, 
actoi’s  and  others  wlio  conld  not  he  tied  to  a retailer,  and  hooks 
foi’  soldiers  on  leave,  and  for  sailors  on  leave  respectively. 

Even  these  nine  types  of  ration  hooks  did  not  exhaust  the  varie- 
ties of  individual  cases  for  which  provision  had  to  he  made  and  was 
made.  ‘ Self-su})[)liers  ’ and  j)ersons  obtaining  food  by  direct  su])ply 
from  the  producer  and  not  through  a licensed  retailer,  though  they 
used  the  ordinary  ration  hooks,  went  through  a special  ])i-ocedurc. 
\'egetarians,  Jews,  Mahommedans,  and  sufferers  from  a great  variety 
of  diseases,  on  producing  the  necessary  declai  ation  or  medical  certifi- 
cate, could  get  from  their  Food  Offices  ration  hooks  altered  to  meet 
their  individual  needs,  by  addition  or  substitution  of  leaves.  S|)ecial 
arrangements  were  made  for  supplying  rationed  foods  or  supple- 
mentary amounts  of  them  to  men  on  night  work,  to  prisoners  dining 
detention  in  police  cells,  and  to  persons  whose  official  position  re- 
quired them  to  show  official  hospitality;  to  merchant  seamen  on 
leave  ashore,  to  shipwrecked  crews  in  transit,  to  expectant  and 
nursing  mothers,  to  persons  engaged  in  weeding  flax  for  the  Director 
of  Flax  Production,  and  to  persons  attending  ajiproved  conferences 
or  summer  camps,  or  Sunday  School  treats  or  similar  entertain- 
ments. 'I’he  rationing  system,  while  it  was  universal,  was  elaho- 
l ately  adjusted  to  every  legitimate  variety  of  individual  need.  The 
leni[)oi'ary  transfer  of  pojmlation  to  seaside  resorts  in  August  was 
foreseen  and  provided  for.  Special  forms  and  instructions  were 
framed  to  allow  of  food  being  sent  to  British  ])iisoners  of  wai',  to 
secure  the  prompt  issue  of  ration  hooks  to  new-horn  children,  and 
to  secure  the  prompt  return  of  ration  hooks  of  persons  dying,  emi- 
grating, or  removed  to  prisons  and  asylums. 

J’wo  problems  which  called  for  much  consideration  and  were  on 
the  whole  satisfactorily  solved  were  the  treatment  of  estahlish- 
meids  and  t he  procedure  for  removals.  In  each  case  the  solution  hail 
been  worked  out  for  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Scheme  of 
l''ehruary  or  the  Meat  Rationing  Scheme  of  Ajiril,  and  the  principles 
then  adojited  were  taken  over  with  little  change  into  the  national 
scheme  of  July. 

'I’he  Rationing  Order  recognized  three  classes  of  establishments, 
namely  («)  Catering  Establishments;  (b)  Institutions;  (c)  Residen- 
tial Establishments. 
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Catering  Establishments  included  hotels,  clubs,  restaurants,  tea 
shops,  coffee  stalls,  school  feedino-  centres,  canteens,  day  schools, 
and  generally  establishments  ])roviding  meals  to  j^ersons  who  did 
not  get  all  their  meals  there.  Tor  meat  meals  they  had  to  detach 
coupons  or  half-coupons  from  their  customers  and  were  rationed 
according  to  the  couj)ons  collected  by  them;  many  })referred  to  give 
uj)  serving  such  meals.  For  foods  other  than  meat,  these  places 
were  rationed  in  bulk,  according  to  the  number  of  meals  served, 
under  a system  introduced  by  the  Public  Meals  Order  of  January 
1917;  they  did  not  have  to  get  coupons  except  from  resident  cus- 
tomers, and  on  the  other  hand,  except  to  such  customers,  they  could 
not  supply  sugar  at  meals,  excej)t  sugar  used  in  cooking.  Catering 
establishments  had  to  keep  registers  of  meals  served;  exemption 
from  this  and  from  bulk  rationing  of  sugar  and  fats  was  allowed 
only  to  railway  buffets  and  to  cheap  eating-houses  or  tea-shops 
where  no  meal  was  served  at  a price  exceeding  Is.  2d. 

Institutions  included  hospitals,  prisons,  workhouses,  asylums, 
and  the  like.  The  supplies  to  these  were  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the 
expected  numbers  of  inmates  and  of  meals  necessarily  served  to 
non-residents. 

Residential  Establishments  included  boarding  schools,  boarding 
houses,  hostels  and  small  hotels  which  provided  residents  with  nearly 
all  their  food,  did  not  provide  meals  for  non-residents,  and  had  no 
need  to  make  their  ])urchases  wholesale.  Each  such  establishment 
was  tied  to  a particular  retailer,  and  the  head  of  it  took  over  the 
books  of  his  residents,  using  them  to  buy  rationed  foods  without 
registering  the  individual  books  with  that  retailer. 

Removal  from  one  house  to  another  without  change  of  retailer 
involved  no  formalities;  removal  from  a household  to  a residential 
establishment  merely  meant  handing  over  the  book  to  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  so  that  the  latter  could  buy  from  the  establish- 
ment’s retailer.  Short  visits  (up  to  a month)  could  be  covered  by 
a ‘visitor’s  declaration  form’  enabling  the  visitor  to  buy  from  a re- 
tailer in  his  temporary  place  of  residence,  without  breaking  the  tie 
to  his  regular  retailer.  Permanent  removal  from  one  district  to  an- 
other or  change  of  retailer  within  a district  meant  an  application  to 
the  Food  Office;  the  wide  distribution  of  the  Food  Offices  made  the 
procedure  easy. 

The  solution  of  each  of  these  problems — amongst  the  greatest 
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teclinical  diffu-ulties  of  rationino' — meant  much  more  than  a mere 
triumj)h  of  technique.  Ry  their  regulations  for  estahlishments,  tlie 
rationing  authorities  made  Rritain  ])robahly  tlie  only  European 
country  in  which  the  comfort  of  living  in  first-class  hotels  or  lunch- 
ing at  first-class  clubs  was  seriously  curtailed  during  the  war;  this 
was  an  element  in  that  e([ual  treatment  of  rich  and  [)oor  which  won 
po})idar  suj)poi't  for  rationing.  Ry  f heir  provision  for  removals  and 
for  temporary  visits  they  showed  that  the  theoretical  objections  to 
local  registration  by  l^'ood  Committees  and  to  the  tying  of  customers 
coidd  he  overcome;  this  broke  the  ])oiut  of  the  strongest  argument 
for  centralized  rationing,  and  made  ])ossihle  both  a decentralized 
human  administration  and  accurate  distribution  of  supj)lies. 

'I’lie  elaborate  adjustment  of  rationing  rules  to  the  varying  needs 
of  forty  million  consumers  involved  a prodigious  output  of  forms 
and  instructions,  and  a corresponding  consumption  of  their  raw 
material  in  the  shaj)e  of  printer’s  ink  and  paj)er.  'I’he  printing  and 
stationery  branch  of  the  whole  Ministry  was  naturally,  if  illogically, 
attached  to  the  Local  Authorities  Division.  In  a single  year  the  bill 
for  these  two  items  exceeded  £l,5()(),0()0.  In  the  eighteen  months 
I o rlune  1 !)]  8,  including  a relatively  bari-en  period  uiuler  Lord  Devon- 
port,  2, (too, 000, 000  fomis  were  j)rinted  and  distiihuted,  fifty  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Rritain,  or  250  for  each  average 
family. 

Ry  duly  1918  the  success  of  rationing  was  taken  so  much  for 
granted  that  the  Weekly  Report  of  the  Ministry  did  not  even  men- 
tion the  launching  of  the  national  scheme,  or  say  whether  it  worked 
smoothly  or  not.  That  it  did  so  is  well  known.  The  suhse(juent 
history  of  rationing  is  one  of  carrying  on  with  occasional  changes  of 
the  ration  and  refinement  of  detail. 

Very  soon  after  the  launching  of  the  scheme  one  possible  cause 
of  t rouble  was  got  out  of  the  way.  The  flood  of  bacon  and  ham  from 
America  made  rationing  of  these  articles  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
al)le.  As  from  28th  July  bacon  and  ham  were  made  ration  free, 
t hough  t he  I ie  of  each  customer  to  a particular  retailer  was  retained ; 
bacon  and  ham  were  put  in  the  same  j)osition  as  tea.  Since  it  had 
become  clear,  too,  that  bread  suj)|)lies  were  assured  up  to  the  harvest 
and  so  u[)  to  the  following  sju'ing,  the  possibility  of  having  to  ration 
l)iead  at  short  notice  had  gone.  No  reason  remained  for  supple- 
mentary rations  and  they  were  withdrawn.  The  j)opular  demand 
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10th  April).  Not  nationally. 
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for  supplementary  rations,  limited  as  they  were  to  additional  sup- 
jdies  of  expensive  bacon  and  ham,  had  proved  remarkably  small. 
Ihider  the  meat  scheme  of  April  the  IMinistry  had  estimated  that 
about  6, 000, 000  persons  would  be  able  to  claim  such  rations  as 
engaged  in  bodily  work  and  another  1,600,000  as  adolescent  boys. 
The  number  of  sup})lementary  books  actually  issued  by  the  middle 
of  June  was  only  3,000,(){X)  in  the  former  class  and  350,000  in  the 
latter.  Under  the  national  scheme  of  July  the  demand  was  even 
less;  only  2^  million  supplementary  books  altogether  were  applied 
for,  before  the  plan  was  dro})])ed. 

On  2nd  November  the  first  national  ration  book  expired.  The 
second  issue,  made  on  the  reference  leaves  without  new  household 
a])])lications,  was  given  a currency  of  twenty-six  weeks  from  3rd 
November  to  3rd  i\Iay  1919.  The  only  change  of  substance  was  the 
inclusion  of  jam  amongst  the  rationed  foods.  Yet  one  more  issue 
of  ration  books  was  made — for  twenty-six  weeks  from  May  to 
November  1919.  Then  coupons  were  abolished,  but  a limited  system 
of  rationing  butter  and  sugar  without  identification  cards  was  con- 
tinued for  some  months  longer. 

The  issue  of  November  1918  had  no  counterfoils  (since  customers 
were  ex])ected  to  continue  as  a rule  with  the  same  retailer)  and  had 
the  reference  leaf  turned  upside  down.  This  simple  device,  enabling 
the  reference  leaf  to  be  turned  to  at  once  by  the  clerks  engaged  in 
filling  it  up  before  issue  to  the  public,  saved  a great  deal  of  labour 
and  so  of  time  and  money  at  the  Food  Offices,  but  naturally  puzzled 
and  amused  the  })ublic;  in  the  next  issue,  six  months  later,  it  was 
foimally  explained  in  the  instructions.  Both  these  issues,  besides 
providing  s])ecifically  for  rationing  meat,  lard,  sugar,  butter,  and 
margarine  and  jam,  contained  spare  leaves  for  four  or  five  other 
foods.  Official  pessimism  in  ]\Iay  1919  could  hardly  get  much 
further. 

The  extent,  duration,  and  intensity  of  rationing  is  set  out  com- 
pendiously in  the  table  printed  above.  This  gives,  for  each  of  the 
foods  affected,  the  period  of  rationing,  national  or  local,  and  the 
weekly  amount  allowed  per  head. 

National  rationing  was  confined  to  sugar,  butter  and  margarine, 
lard,  meat  of  various  kinds  including  bacon,  and  jam  (for  a few 
months  beginning  at  the  end  of  hostilities).  Tea  was  a favourite 
subject  of  local  rationing,  and  there  was  much  pressure  to  include 
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it  in  the  national  sclieme  of  July  1918.  Tlie  retailers,  however,  pro- 
tested strongly  at  having  to  clip  more  coupons,  and  the  iMinistry,  as 
has  been  recorded,^  comjoromised  by  requiring  customers  to  be  tied 
to  retailers  but  leaving  them  free  to  buy  as  much  as  the  retailer 
could  spare. 

'Fhere  was  in  some  quarters  also  a demand  for  general  rationing 
of  cheese,  but  in  view  of  the  great  variation  in  its  consumj)tion  by 
different  classes  and  in  different  jiarts  of  the  country,  the  demand 
was  resisted.  For  the  same  reasons,  though  with  more  hesitation, 
the  distribution  of  cheese  was  left  to  be  governed  by  datum  period 
and  not  by  numbers  of  registered  customers.  On  this  and  on  the 
companion  problem  of  butter  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
oj)inion  within  the  Ministry.  'Fhe  traders  forming  the  Butter  and 
Cheese  Imports  Committee  leaned  naturally  to  the  datum  period, 
as  best  maintaining  the  channels  of  trade;  the  rationing  ex{)erts 
leaned  to  registration  as  fairer  to  the  customers.  Ultimately 
honours  were  divided.  The  traders  kept  the  datum  period  for 
cheese;  the  rationers  had  their  way  with  butter,  which  from 
August  1918  was  distributed  on  a registration  basis. 

Rationing  ended  for  bacon  and  hams  at  the  end  of  July  1918 
and  for  lard  in  December,  though  the  tie  of  customers  to  retailers 
continued  till  the  following  March.  All  other  meat,  except  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton,  was  freed  in  December  1918.  Margarine  was 
freed  in  February  1919  and  jam  In  April.  Beef  and  mutton  ran  on 
to  December  1919,  and  butter,  after  a first  attempt  to  cut  loose  from 
it  in  May  1919  had  failed,  was  rationed  for  another  year.  Sugar 
was  at  one  time  expected  to  be  free  in  the  spring  of  1919  and  at  an- 
other threatened  with  rationing  till  October  1921;  the  breaking  of 
the  Cuban  market  in  the  summer  of  1920  brought  such  relief  that 
29th  November  1920  saw  its  end,  and  with  it  the  end  of  rationing 
in  Britain.  Sugar,  which  was  the  tiist  article  to  be  rationed  on  a 
national,  scale  was  thus  the  last  to  be  freed.  It  had  also  the  distinc- 
tion of  Ijoing  more  severely  restricted  fifteen  months  after  hostilities 
had  ended  than  at  any  time  during  their  continuance. 

'I’he  meat,  ration  and  its  constitution  varied  repeatedly  according 
t o the  state  of  supplies.  The  Ministry  was  perj)etually  changing  both 
coupon  values  and  the  numbers  of  coupons  available  for  different 
[)urposes.  'I’lie  time  of  severest  restriction  was  nominally  in  the 

* j).  127  above. 
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first  half  of  ^lay  1918,  when  tlie  butcher’s  meat  ration  was  equiva- 
lent to  I 11).  with  average  bone  or  less,  to  which  might  be  added 
10  oz.  of  bacon  with  bone  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  form  of 
meat.  By  that  time,  however,  the  process  of  increasing  coupon 
values  for  offal  and  miscellaneous  meats  or  freeing  them  altogether 
had  begun  and  the  flood  of  American  bacon  was  in  pros})ect.  By 
the  second  half  of  jMay  the  butcher’s  meat  ration  was  iq)  to  about 
1 lb.  again,  together  with  1 lb.  of  bacon  available  on  the  ordinary 
ration  and  another  8 oz.  on  sup])lementary  rations.  Less  than  half 
of  those  entitled  to  supj)lementary  ration  books  ever  applied  for 
them,  and  of  those  who  did  only  a part  ever  used  them  fully.  It  is 
])erhaps  not  altogether  surprising  that  the  supplementary  ration — 
to  be  taken  only  in  bacon  or  in  some  miscellaneous  meat — hung  fire 
with  the  })ublic.  The  fact,  however,  sufficiently  negatives  the  exis- 
tence of  anything  like  serious  privation  in  the  country.  During 
Se{)tember  1918  the  butcher’s  meat  ration  was  once  again  reduced 
below  1 lb.,  but  by  that  time  bacon  and  ham  were  ration  free  and  so 
were  most  forms  of  offal.  During  the  autumn  the  Ministry  of  Food 
was  in  the  ])osition  of  keeping  down  the  consumption  of  meat  by 
rationing,  though  the  farmers  were  able  and  anxious  to  send  more 
grass-fed  beasts  to  market  than  were  needed  to  meet  the  ration. 

The  butter  ration,  like  that  of  butcher’s  meat,  was  subject  to 
much  oscillation,  through  seasonal  and  other  causes,  but  butter  and 
margarine  together  very  soon  improved  from  their  minimum  of 
4 oz.  in  the  first  quarter  of  1918,  while  the  supply  of  fats  generally 
was  relieved  after  i\Iay  by  the  comparative  abundance  of  lard. 

5.  General  Observations 

The  corner-stone  of  British  rationing,  as  it  came  at  last  to  be 
established,  was  the  tie  of  each  customer  to  a ])articular  retailer. 
This  was  the  main  safeguard  against  fraud,  and  the  basis  of  distribu- 
tion. Behind  rationing  as  the  public  saw  it — an  affair  of  applica- 
tion forms,  counterfoils,  and  coupons — was  an  extensive  and  intri- 
cate machinery  of  which  they  guessed  little,  for  sending  just  enough 
suj)])lies  and  no  more  through  all  the  complex  channels  of  trade, 
week  by  week  or  month  by  month,  to  every  retailer  in  the  country. 
The  amount  that  should  go  down  each  channel  was  determined  by 
the  number  of  registered  customers  of  all  the  retailers  whom  it  kept 
supplied;  it  could  have  been  so  determined  if  there  had  been  no 
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ration  books  and  no  coupons  at  all.  It  was  in  fact  so  determined 
after  coupons  had  been  abolished  in  November  1919. 

This  tie  to  the  retailer  distinfruishes  fundamentally  the  ration- 
ing system  as  finally  established  from  any  scheme  devised  befoi-e 
1918.  The  intricacies  of  meat  rationino;  also  called  for  devices  never 
dreamed  of  before  Lord  Rhondda’s  days.  The  only  things  common 
to  the  first  scheme  of  January  1917  and  the  actual  schemes  of  Feb- 
ruary and  July  1 918  were  the  individual  card  with  coupons  and  decen- 
tralizat  ion  through  local  authorities.^  Roth  of  these  were  im{)ortant 
principles.  Vet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  was  at  one  time 
or  another  thrown  overboard;  the  individual  ration  card  by  the 
War  ('abinet  decision  of  June  on  which  Lord  Rhondda  acted,  and 
decentralization  by  Lord  Rhondda  himself,  under  the  influence  of 
.M  r.  Vivian  in  October. 

'I’he  history  of  rationing  gives  much  food  for  thought  as  to  the 
nature  of  political  action,  h’rom  the  outside  the  solution  of  the 
j)roblem  of  everywhere  co-ordinating  supply  and  demand  and  the 
dramatic  destruction  of  the  queues  ajipeared  a triumph  of  concerted 
intelligence  in  foreseeing  difliculties  and  planning  bow  to  meet  them. 
Intelligence  and  planning  there  certainly  were.  Rut  at  bottom  the 
success  of  rationing  is  a supreme  case  of  muddling  through  by  bril- 
liant improvisations,  made  necessary  by  shifting  policy  and  divi- 
sion of  counsels.  It  is  a sober  statement  of  fact  that  the  IMinistry 
of  b'ood  made  its  own  and  much  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  reputation  by 
putting  accidentally  into  jiractice  one  system  of  rationing  while  it 
was  formally  engaged  in  devising  a different  system.  It  was  little 
more  than  a further  accident  that  saved  Lord  Rhondda  from  being 
driven  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  supersede  at  the  last  moment  the 
officials  who  were  organizing  bis  imminent  victory  over  the  (jueues, 
and  to  instal  in  February  1918  a brand  new  Director-General  of 
Rationing  who  at  woi’st  would  have  postponed  or  confused  the 
scheme  and  at  best  would  have  let  it  run  and  gained  its  laurels. - 

Anolher  reflection  of  like  nature  relates,  not  to  the  form  of 
rationing,  but  to  the  policy  of  rationing.  In  this  matter  the  Govern- 

* Kven  local  Food  Committees  were  not  an  essential  part  of  the  January  proposals. 
Sir  Alfred  Butt's  Committee  recommended  local  food  offices,  to  he  set  up  by  loeal 
sanitary  authorities,  but  left  the  management  of  the  offices  to  the  discretion  of  these 
authorities,  l.ater  ‘Local  Food  Commissioners’,  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  live, 
were  suggested.  'I’he  full-sized  J''ood  Committee  was  a comparatively  late  idea. 

‘ See  pp.  204-5  above. 
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ment  of  1917  appears  almost  incredil)ly  liesitant  and  slow,  obviously 
far  behind  public  o])inion,  led  by  events  and  not  leading,  afraid 
where  no  fear  was.  Rationing  was  in  effect  demanded  by  the  ])ublic 
long  before  the  Government  could  be  got  to  decide  that  it  was  neces- 
sary and  that  the  ])ublic  would  stand  it;  when  it  did  come  it  was 
accepted  without  question  by  acclamation. 

The  popularity  of  rationing  in  Britain  has  to  be  discounted  by 
the  consideration  that  the  limits  on  consum})tion  imposed  by  it 
were  not  such  as  to  cause  serious  hardship.  There  was  never  any- 
thing in  the  rationing  regulations  to  compel  any  one  to  go  hungry. 
Bread  was  always  ration  free  and  could  be  eaten  and  was  eaten  to 
make  up  deficiencies  of  otlier  foods.  The  rations  of  other  foods, 
though  below  the  average  ])re-war  consumption,  were  by  no  means 
always  below  the  consumjfiion  of  the  poorer  classes;  this  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  meat,^  while,  very  soon  after  rationing  started, 
the  flood  of  American  bacon  gave  abundant  fat  for  all  purposes,  if 
not  always  in  a palatable  form.  Unwelcome  changes  of  dietary,  of 
course,  there  were.  The  wealthy  classes  in  ])articular  suffered  from 
the  reduction  of  the  meat  ration;  the  poorer  classes  suffered  ])rob- 
ably  less  than  they  gained  by  the  regularity  of  work  and  higher 
wages.  The  rationing  system  was  welcomed  mainly  as  a means 
of  guaranteeing  supplies;  its  efficiency  as  a means  of  restricting 
consumj)tion  to  a level  of  real  hardship  was  never  tested.  There 
was  never  anything  in  this  country  to  compare  with  the  short- 
ages in  Germany  or  Austria,  or,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  European 
countries. 

The  greater  abundance  of  the  total  sup])ly  here  was  one  feature 
distinguishing  the  position  from  that  of  Germany  and  Austria.  An- 
other— from  an  administrative  point  of  view  almost  equally  un- 
portant/ — was  the  large  ])roportion  of  those  supplies  that  was  im- 
ported. Imports  came  automatically  into  the  hands  of  the  Food 
Controller;  he  could  then  distribute  them  as  he  chose.  With  home 
produce  there  was  the  preliminary  ])roblem  of  getting  it  into  con- 
trol out  of  the  hands  of  the  producers. 

^ A.S  Mr.  Lloyd  states  (op.  cit.,  p.  185) : ‘ It  was  generally  found  that  the  actual  amount 
(of  meat)  demanded  was  less  than  the  estimated  requirements.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  ration  was  one  pound,  and  even  when  it  was  only  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  ])er  head  per  week,  a certain  part  of  the  ])oi)ulation,  especially  in  Scotland  and 
in  some  country  districts,  did  not  choose  or  could  not  afford  to  purchase  the  full  amount 
to  which  their  ration  entitled  them.’  The  failure  of  a large  proportion  of  those  entitled 
to  take  up  their  supplementary  ration  of  bacon  has  been  mentioned  already  (p.  220). 
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Kxaggerated  praise  of  the  Britisli  rationing  system,  in  compari- 
son with  other  systems,  must  he  (liscounted  accordingly  by  refer- 
ence to  tlie  conditions  under  which  its  success  was  achieved.  Tlie 
strain  on  the  system  was  less,  both  because  bread  was  not  rationed 
and  because  the  supplies  even  of  the  rationed  foods  were  more 
abundant  than  in  most  Euroj)ean  countries.  The  control  of  sujjplies 
was  easier  in  so  far  as  a larger  proportion  was  imj)orted.  Neverthe- 
less it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  British  rationing  added  to  its 
natural  advantages  substantial  merits  not  generally  found  else- 
where. 

I''irst,the  right  balance  between  centralization  and  decentraliza- 
tion of  responsibility  was  attained.  The  British  system  was  national 
and  therefore  in  its  main  lines  uniform,  but  it  was  carried  out  by 
local  authorities  familiar  with  and  to  the  people  with  whom  they 
dealt  and  having  ])ower  to  adjust  general  rules  to  local  conditions. 
German  rationing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  local  in  origin;  the  cen- 
tral authorities  had  the  ini])ossibIe  task  of  securing  co-ordination 
later;  travellers  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  found  them- 
selves under  different  regulations  in  every  town. 

Second,  the  British  Food  Controllers  never  issued  a ration  book 
without  a distribution  system  to  back  it.  The  food  couj)on  was 
honoured  like  a bank-note.  'Hns  achievement  was  most  remarkable 
in  the  case  of  margarine  which  was  perishable  and  meat  which  was 
both  perishable  and  home-grown.  There  was  no  possibility  here,  as 
with  sugar,  of  tilling  the  retailers’  shops  with  reserves  in  excess  of 
the  ration,  and  so  avoiding  all  risk  of  shortage. 

'I’liird,  the  technical  details  of  the  British  scheme  were  elabo- 
I'ated  with  great  care.  The  money  value  of  the  meat  coupon,  the 
classification  of  establishments,  and  the  procedure  for  removals 
have  already  been  mentioned.  These  were  typical  of  the  laborious 
ingenuity  with  which  the  system  was  adaj)ted  to  the  infinitely  vary- 
ing conditions  under  which  food  is  consumed.  British  rationing 
was  draconic  only  in  its  main  princij)le  of  being  fair  without  dis- 
tinction of  class  or  wealth. 

I''ourth,  the  principle  of  fairness  to  rich  and  j)oor  was  a{)plied 
with  peculiar  thoroughness.  Opponents  of  compulsory  rationing, 
before  it  came,  often  used  the  argument  that  it  would  injure  the 
poor  and  leave  the  rich  unscathed.  Mr.  Clynes’s  letort  was  that  in 
a time  of  shortage  rationing  was  the  only  possible  corrective  to  the 
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power  of  the  purse,  and  the  ^Ministry  made  good  this  claim.  To  the 
ordinary  currency  was  added  a new  currency  of  coupons  issued  on 
the  basis  of  needs  irrespective  of  wealth ; to  obtain  food  the  customer 
had  to  produce  currency  of  both  kinds.  So  far  as  the  Ministry’s  arm 
of  enforcement  could  reach,  more  than  the  ration  of  any  rationed 
food  became  a thing  that  money  would  not  buy. 
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TIIK  ENFORCING  OF  CONTROL 

Main  outward  characteristics  of  15ritisli  Food  fV)iitrol.  Equity.  Thorougliness.  Methods 
of  enforcement.  Numbers  of  prosecutions.  Fines  and  imprisonment.  Food  Profits  Act. 
W’itlidrawal  of  registration.  Typical  cases.  Waste  of  fooil.  Hoarding.  Conditions  of 
Sale.  Rationing.  Relations  of  traders  and  customers.  I’rosecutions  less  important  than 
putilic  supjiort  for  enforcement.  A Ministry  time-table.  E.xplanations  of  British  aeceji- 
tance  of  control.  Justice  or  Lihertj’. 

A .MEDIEVAL  Scotti.sli  king  once  made  a law  prohibiting  the  con- 
sumption of  pies  tiiul  liaked  meats  by  any  person  below  the  rank  of 
a btiron.  This  law  has  lapsed  by  desnetnde,  but  is  probably  as  much 
in  force  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  In  the  practical  certainty  that  no 
serious  stejis  were  ever  taken  to  enforce  it,  as  well  as  in  its  inequity, 
it  may  be  used  to  illustrate,  by  contrast,  two  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  British  Food  Control  during  the  Great  War — the  eijual 
treatment  of  rich  and  poor  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  con- 
trol was  enforced. 

Of  the  first  point  rationing  was  the  great  general  exanqile.  The 
king  was  on  rations  like  all  his  subjects  and  on  exactly  the  same 
rations;  his  meat  cards,  duly  registered  with  his  butcher,  were  repro- 
duced in  all  the  jiajiers.  Rationing,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  equalized 
conditions  for  all  in  respect  of  all  rationed  foods  was  felt  most 
by  the  rich.  To  great  masses  of  the  {leople  it  meant  no  deprivation 
at  all;  to  many  it  brought  unwonted  luxuries. 

This  was  the  case  most  strikingly  with  meat.  To  the  rationers 
in  the  Ministry  meat  was  meat,  and  all  meat  irres})ective  of  quality 
went  for  the  same  price.  No  individual  could  get  more  than  his 
rationed  (juantity,  and  none,  by  jiayment,  could  secure  a preference 
in  (juality.  The  Ministry  allotted  different  classes  of  meat  to  dis- 
tricts and  butchers  on  the  princijile  of  giving  each,  as  far  as  possible, 
a fair  share  both  of  the  better  and  of  the  worse  qualities;  sometimes 
this  meant  requiring  each  butcher  to  take  jiartly  imported  and 
pai  lly  Br  itish  meat;  sometimes  the  plan  was  tried  of  supplying  dis- 
tricts with  nothing  but  British  meat  for  one  fortnight  and  nothing 
but  impoided  meat  for  the  next  foi-tnight.  Whatever  the  jii'ecise 
plan,  the  I'esult  was  that  West-Fnd  butchers  whose  customer's  had 
hitherto  eaten  nothing  but  British  meat  of  the  finest  (luality,  had 
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to  take  and  sell  their  share  of  frozen  meat,  sometimes  good,  some- 
times indifferent,  while  East-End  butchers  were  serving  better  meat 
than  their  customers  had  ever  tasted  before.  It  meant  also  that 
grazing  districts  which  had  never  known  anything  but  their  own 
jnime  produce,  saw  their  cattle  being  taken  away  to  feed  other  dis- 
tricts, while  they  themselves  received  frozen  meat  in  exchange.  This 
proceeding  produced  many  questions  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Clynes’s 
courteous  but  firm  explanations  that  it  arose  not  by  any  miscalcula- 
tion or  confusion  in  the  Ministry,  but  from  deliberate  policy,  made 
of  it  one  of  the  most  illuminating  illustrations  of  what  was  meant  by 
fair  and  democratic  food  control. 

Whether  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  disregard  of  quality 
to  the  point  of  fixing  the  same  price  for  home-grown  as  for  imported 
meat,  may,  of  course,  be  questioned.  In  the  last  stages  of  control, 
during  1919,  a differentiation  of  prices  was  restored,  with  a view  to 
prej)aring  for  decontrol,  and  apparently  proved  practicable.  It 
does  not  follow  that  it  would  have  been  equally  free  from  difficulties 
in  1918,  when  supplies  were  short  and  the  customer  was  at  the 
retailer’s  mercy.  It  would  certainly  have  detracted  from  the  ruth- 
less equalitarianism  of  rationing,  restoring  to  the  longer  purse  some 
of  the  power  which  rationing  was  framed  to  destroy,  and  would 
thus  have  weakened  the  popular  support  upon  which  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  rested. 

Meticulous  pursuit  of  justice  between  places,  classes  and  persons 
was  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  success  of  food  control  and  the 
condition  on  which  Lord  Rhondda  secured  so  large  a measure  of 
})ublic  support  and  acceptance  of  all  that  he  proposed.  Indirectly 
it  was  the  best  method  of  enforcing  his  orders.  Direct  methods  of 
enforcement  were  not  unnecessary  or  lacking. 

For  enforcement,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  discovering  and  punish- 
ing contraventions  of  its  orders,  the  Ministrv  relied  mainly  on  the 
I’ood  Control  Committees.^  Before  the  establishment  of  these  Com- 
mittees, the  power  and  duty  of  enforcing  some  of  the  more  important 
orders  was  conferred  on  the  ordinarv  local  authorities.-  After  the 

' By  orders  of  Sttli  November  1!(17. 

“ I'liis  was  done  for  England  by  two  orders  of  8tli  ^lav  sijrned  by  Lord  Rhondda  (as 
President  of  the  Local  (foverninent  lioard)  and  Lord  Devonport,  and  for  Scotland,  by  an 
order  of  14th  May.  The  authorities  were  in  England  the  metropolitan  and  municipal 
boroughs  and  urban  and  rural  di.strict  councils,  in  Scotland  the  j)ublie  health  authorities. 
The  orders  which  they  were  emj)owered  to  enforce  did  not  include  those  dealing  with  the 
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dissolution  of  the  Committees,  from  1st  July  1920,  this  duty,  as 
well  as  others,  devolved  upon  the  Divisional  Commissioners,  who 
had  possessed  concurrent  powers  with  the  Committees  and  had 
usually  Assistant  Commissioners  for  Enforcement,  both  to  assist 
the  Committees  and  to  act  independently  of  them  if  it  were  thought 
desirable.  Other  bodies  also  had  concurrent  powers  of  prosecuting; 
namely  the  j)olice  under  Regulation  56  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations,  and  the  lns])ectors  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  respect 
of  certain  named  orders  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  flour,  with 
the  sale  of  bread  and  tea,  and  with  cakes  and  pastry. ^ From  the 
beginning  of  1918,  however,  when  the  ])owers  previously  conferred 
upon  local  authorities  ended,  down  to  the  middle  of  1920  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  enfoi'cing  all  orders  of  the  Food  Controller 
(other  than  those  specifically  exce])tcd)  rested  on  the  F'ood  Con- 
trol Committees,  acting  with  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the 
Divisional  Food  Commissioner  and  in  certain  cases  in  co-o{)eration 
with  the  local  authority. - 

'Fhe  Food  Control  Committees  showed  great  activity  in  the 
matter.  'Fhe  statistics  of  ])rosecutions,  though  not  comparable  to 
f hose  of  Germany,^  are  sufficiently  striking.  In  the  two  years  1918 
and  1919  more  than  5(),()0()  prosecutions  for  offences  against  food 
orders  were  instituted  in  Great  Britain;  of  these  46,600  or  more 
ffian  92  per  cent,  were  successful.  During  the  ten  months  of  most 
sfringent  control,  from  February  to  November  1918,  100  persons 
on  an  average  were  ])rosecuted  every  working  day  and  92  were  con- 
victed; for  fhe  next  thiiteen  months  till  the  end  of  1919  the  daily 
prosecutions  dropped  to  70.  In  Ireland  the  results  were  what  might 
have  been  expected.  The  character  of  the  people  and  the  zeal 
of  the  constabulary  combined  to  produce  a very  large  number  of 


wholesale  trade  or  sueh  novelties  as  the  Food  Hoarding  tlrder.  These  ])owers  were 
revoked  as  from  1st  Jaimarv  1918. 

‘ This  power  was  given  by  an  order  of  1 1th  dune  1917,  the  last  one  signed  by  Lord 
Devonport. 

“ Food  ( 'ontrol  Coininittees  were  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Food  Controller, 
to  make  arrangements  for  sharing  enforcement  with  the  local  authorities.  About  thirty 
sueh  arrangements  were  made,  and  particularly  in  large  cities  like  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  j)roved  valuable. 

^ .According  to  a note  in  the  National  Food, Journal  for  11th  Sc])tember  1918  there  were 
in  Cerrnany  in  twelve  months  from  1st  Novendjer  1919  to  Hist  October  1917  487,729 
convictions  for  olfenees  against  food  regulations  and  11,928  sentences  of  imjiri.sonment. 
Sueh  figures,  e.\ceeding  the  British  ones  tenfold  or  more,  certainly  point  to  a breakdown 
of  elfeetive  control. 
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prosecutions — 23,000  or  nearly  half  as  many  as  in  Britain  for  a 
population  one-eighth  of  the  British  in  size;  the  percentage  of 
successful  })rosecutions  was  apjjreciably  though  not  markedly 
less,  but  the  penalties  imj^osed  were  often  derisoryd 

Tlie  following  table  based  on  an  article  in  the  National  Food 
Journal  for  March  1920  summarizes  the  results  for  1918  and  1919. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  1918  the  average  fine  in  Britain  was  £4  Is.  2d. 
and  that  in  Ireland  Is.  3d.;  the  figures  for  1919  are  similar. 

TABLE  VIII 

Prosfx'utioxs  under  Food  Control  Orders  in  1918  and  1919 


Comparative  Summary,  1919-1918 


Number  of 
Prosecutions 

Number 

Successful 

Percentage 
of  Success 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

England 

17,555 

24.295 

16,254 

22.380 

92-0 

92-1 

8cotland 

1.744 

1,909 

1,713 

1,830 

98-2 

95-8 

Wales  . 

2.289 

2,452 

2,073 

2,153 

90-5 

87-8 

Ireland 

!l,2(»l 

13,870 

8,535 

12„379 

92-7 

89-2 

(treat  Britain 

21.598 

28.557 

20,040 

25,2  53 

92-3 

92-0 

Fines 

Average  Total 


1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

Englaml  .... 

4 14  3 

4 8 4 

71,371 

72,302 

Scotland  .... 

3 12  1 

3 5 3 

5,701 

7,898 

Wales  ..... 

4 2 4 

4 15  4 

7,585 

7,984 

Ireland ..... 

0 8 5 

0 7 3 

No  figures 

received 

Great  Britain 

4 11  2 

4 7 2 

84,657 

88,184 

‘ Outside  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Area  the  fines  imposed  are  trifling.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  they  range  between  Id.  and  5s.  Take  as  an  example  the  results  of  trials 
at  Petty  Ses.sions  in  November  for  offences  against  the  Butter  (JIaximum  Prices)  Order. 
None  of  the  penalties  for  these  very  profitable  offences  exceeded  £5.  Thirty-three  fines 
under  Is.  were  imposed;  there  were  35  fines  exceeding  Is.  and  less  than  os.;  15  fines 
exceeding  os.  and  less  than  £1 ; and  25  fines  of  amounts  between  £1  and  £5.’  (National 
Food  Journal,  23  January  1918.) 
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III  Hritain  trivial  fines  were  not  the  order  of  tlie  day.  On  one 
fanner  in  Sejdember  1917  a fine  of  £5,5(K)  witli  £250  costs  was  in- 
flicted, and  on  another  a fine  of  £3,700  in  addition  to  two  months’ 
imprisonment.  In  both  these  cases  the  offence  was  that  of  selling 
large  quanfities  of  potatoes  above  the  maximum  price,  and  the  fine 
did  little  more  than  take  away  the  illicit  jirofits  made.  Statutory 
jirovision  for  this  was  made  later  by  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  (Food 
Frofits)  Act,  which  became  law  on  Kith  May  1918;  under  this  Act 
every  person  convicted  of  contravening  any  order  in  respect  of 
prices,  in  addition  to  paying  any  jienalty  imposed  under  the  order, 
was  to  forfeit  twice  the  amount  of  any  illegal  profits  that  he  had  made. 

.Apart  from  such  sjiecial  cases,  the  penalties  imposed,  though 
varying  from  place  to  ])lace,  were  as  a rule  sufficient.  The  hotel- 
keeper  who  paid  £25  for  selling  3 ounces  of  chocolate  at  more  than 
3d.  an  ounce,  the  grocer  fined  £1(K)  for  selling  a bottle  of  whisky  for 
12.V.  ()</.,  and  the  butcher  fined  £50  for  selling  17  oz.  of  shin  beef  at 
l6‘.  8d.  a lb.-  none  of  them  did  good  business.  Imprisonment  with- 
out the  option  of  a fine,  though  never  common,  hapjiened  often 
enough  to  be  a real  jiossibility  and  a deterrent. 

.Against  traders  the  Food  (kmtroller  had  a further  jiower,  so 
strong  as  seldom  to  be  exercised.  He  could  forbid  them  to  carry 
on  business  except  under  licence  given  by  him  or  under  his  authority, 
and  he  could  withdraw  the  licence  for  misbehaviour.  In  the  event 
1 he  distributors  of  every  imjiortant  food  came  to  be  licensed  and 
legistered,  retailers  as  a rule  through  the  Food  Committees  and 
wholesalers  by  the  Ministry  itself.  Requirement  of  registration  was 
usually  the  first  step  in  control.  Withdrawal  of  registration  was  a 
capital  penalty. 

( )ne  of  the  regular  features  of  the  National  Food  Journal  was  a 
summary  of  the  most  notable  food  prosecutions  during  the  preced- 
ing fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  summary  illustrates  vividly  cer- 
tain phases  of  war-time  life  and  of  food  control  in  relation  to  traders 
and  t he  public!. 

Amid  a great  variety  of  offences,  the  largest  single  heading  is 
t hat  of  selling  above  a statutory  maximum  price;  these  are  usually 
sinqile  cases  of  no  special  interest.  In  Stepney  a grocer  charged 
wit  h selling  margarine  above  the  maximum  was  rejiorted  as  saying: 
‘ It  is  my  shop,  my  margarine  and  1 shall  do  what  I like  with  it;  ’ the 
magistrate,  however,  holding  that  traders  were  now  in  effect  trustees 
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for  the  public,  fined  him  £50  and  sent  him  to  prison  for  six  weeks. 
In  Battersea  during  December  1917  there  was  a strike  of  l)utchers 
against  a price  list  issued  by  the  local  Committee  and  a ])rosecution 
failed  on  the  gi  ound  that  the  list  was  not  validated  by  any  general 
direction  of  the  Ministry.  In  the  alien  quarters  of  London  j)rosecu- 
tions  abounded  and  retailers  of  food  were  sometimes  found  to  be 
wholesalers  in  crime.  ‘For  selling  new  bread,  selling  it  otherwise 
than  by  weight,  selling  less  than  an  even  weight,  selling  above  the 
maximum,  selling  Hour  above  the  maximum  and  selling  sugar  with- 
out being  registered,’  J.  R.  of  Bethnal  Green  was  fined  £19-1  with 
six  guineas  costs.  After  this  it  is  comforting  to  find  the  average  of 
crime  being  reduced  by  the  correspondent  to  whom  at  about  the 
same  date  the  Editor  of  the  National  Food  Journal  (perhaps  rashly) 
replied : ‘You  are  not  infringing  any  existing  order  of  the  ^linistry.’ 
When  it  is  l ealized  that  a grocer  might  be  fined  for  selling  a quarter- 
pound  of  corned  beef  at  Qxl.  instead  of  5|f/.  because  he  had  no  odd 
farthings,  and  that  a commercial  tiaveller  might  be  punished  for 
wasting  foodstuffs  because  he  used  real  potatoes  to  show  the  work- 
ing of  a new  potato-peeler,  the  narrowness  of  the  way  of  innocence 
becomes  clear. 

Next  to  selling  at  excessive  prices,  the  offences  most  commonly 
recorded  on  the  part  of  traders  or  farmers  were  those  of  illegal 
slaughtering,  selling  new  bread,  failing  to  keep  statutory  records  or 
exhibit  statutory  notices,  feeding  prohibited  cereals  to  stock,  and 
after  rationing  was  established,  claiming  excessive  numbers  of  regis- 
tered customers  or  failing  to  collect  enough  coupons. 

Two  orders  directly  touching  the  private  citizen  in  his  home 
were  those  })rohibiting  waste  of  foodstuffs^  and  food  hoarding  re- 
spectively. lender  the  first  of  these  orders  it  became  a crime  for  a 
workman  to  leave  a loaf  behind  on  the  kitchen  shelf  of  the  cottage 
from  which  he  was  moving  (£2  fine),  for  a maiden  lady  at  Dover  to 
keep  fourteen  dogs  and  give  them  bread  and  milk  to  eat  (£5),  for 
another  lady  in  Wales  to  give  meat  to  a St.  Bernard  (£20),  for  a 
furnaceman  dissatisfied  with  his  dinner  to  throw  chip  potatoes  on 
the  fire  (£10),  and  for  a lady  displeased  with  her  husband  to  burn 
stale  bread  iq)on  her  lawn  (£5).“  \Vhile  many  of  the  normal  activi- 

* There  was  one  general  Waste  of  Foodstuffs  Order  dated  21st  Feb.  1918  and  special 
orders  of  earlier  date  dealing  with  wheat,  rye  and  rice,  barley  and  eggs. 

= ‘ The  defemlant's  solicitor  j)leaded  that  she  had  acted  under  provocation  on  the 
j)art  of  her  husband  from  whom  she  is  separated.’  N.F.J.  2t)  Dec.  1917,  p.  183. 
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ties  of  peace  were  thus  proscribed,  war  brought  its  own  temptations 
to  offend.  A Justice  of  the  Peace  was  led  to  feed  pigs  with  barley 
on  ])i  inciple,  because  as  a teetotaller  he  objected  to  the  higher  price 
allowed  for  barley  if  it  were  sold  to  brewers  (£25).  A woman  in  Lam- 
beth on  trial  for  bigamy  was  found  to  have  drunk  her  donble  life  out 
to  the  lees  by  obtaining  two  sets  of  ration  cards.  A Lincolnshire 
farmer  finding  himself  able  to  buy  seven  stone  of  rock  cakes  chea{)ly 
from  an  Army  canteen  used  them  to  feed  pigs;  as  the  food  executive 
oflicer  and  a police  sergeant  were  able  to  pick  some  of  the  cakes  out 
of  a swill-tub  and  taste  them  without  bad  consecpiences,  the  farmer 
was  lined  £10  for  wasting  human  food.  Another  farmer  in  York- 
shire made  up  for  shortage  of  cattle-cake  by  feeding  Ids  stock  on 
bread;  his  exclamation,  ‘Well,  I’ll  tell  you  straight,  my  cattle  is 
goingto  have  something  put  a ])oint  of  view  deserving  of  sympathy, 
but  he  suffered  three  months’  imprisonment.  Failure  to  thatch  a 
stack  of  wheat  (£20)  or  to  protect  it  from  damage  by  rats  (£50)  was 
another  form  of  waste  less  deserving  of  symj)athy  in  the  spring  of 
1918.  A farmer  near  Wycombe  who  had  been  compelled  by  a War 
-Agricultural  Ciommittee  unwillingly  to  })lough  up  a meadow  and 
sow  it  with  oats,  turned  cattle  in  to  graze  on  the  resulting  crop;  he 
was  then  caught  and  punished  by  the  Food  Controller  for  damage 
to  grain.  Another  farmer  near  Shap  who  said  to  a police  oflicer, 

‘ I am  going  to  fill  in  no  more  forms;  I put  the  thing  on  the  fire’,  was 
fined  £20  and  costs  for  neglecting  to  make  a return  of  live  stock. 

The  h'ood  Hoarding  Order  dated  from  the  time  of  Lord  Devon- 
port.^  It  forbade  any  person  to  ‘acquire  any  article  of  food  so  that 
the  (luantity  of  such  article  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  at 
any  one  time  exceeds  the  cpumtity  required  for  ordinary  use  oi-  con- 
sumption in  his  household  or  establishment’.  A penalty  was  im- 
j )ose(  1 also  on  the  sel  ler  and  a {)o  wer  of  ent  ry  was  given,  to  any  j)remises 
whatever  in  wliicli  the  insj)ector  had  reason  to  believe  that  food 
was  being  hoarded.  There  were  exceptions  for  traders  and  for  })i'o- 
du(;ers  of  food. 

'I’he  order  caused  a great  deal  of  apj)rehension  when  first  it  was 
promulgated  in  March  1917,  but  no  systematic  effort  was  made  to 
enforce  it  fill  the  beginning  of  1918,-  when  the  Food  Committees 
came  inf  o action.  'I’hey  flew  at  high  game.  In  the  first  two  months 

■ ir>th  April  1917. 

' It  was  clelihcTately  excluded  from  the  orders  to  bo  enforceil  by  local  authorities. 
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they  secured  convictions  and  fines  against  a best-selling  novelist 
(€50),  an  eaiTs  daughter  (€80),  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(€400  and  confiscation  of  hundreds  of  ])ounds  of  food),  a Parish 
Council  (€20),  and  a retired  civil  servant  who  had  devoted  his  leisure 
to  standing  in  queues  (€200  and  confiscation), while  abaronet  wriggled 
out  on  the  ground  that  tea  was  not  a foodd  The  National  Food 
Journal  for  27th  February  recorded  fines  of  €80,  €50,  €1(X),  €1(X), 
€150,  €50,  €40,  and  €20,  and  similar  lists  appeared  in  other  numbers. 
Im})risonment  in  addition  to  fines  of  €100  and  €500  was  inflicted  in 
other  cases.  The  order  added  a fresh  terror  to  automobilism  (a 
rector  being  found  in  possession  of  a sack  of  sugar  when  his  motor 
broke  down  and  the  ])olice  went  to  his  aid),  as  well  as  a new  com- 
])lexity  to  married  life  (a  shi])builder  being  fined  €400  and  his  wife 
€200  in  spite  of  his  plea  that  he  was  busy  building  ships  to  save  the 
country,  and  that  his  wife  alone  did  the  housekee])ing). 

'Fhe  spring  drive  against  hoarding  in  1918  was  enlivened  by 
what  came  to  be  known  as  ‘Conscience  Week’.  Under  an  order 
made  on  11th  February,  Food  Control  Committees  were  authorized 
to  give  an  amnesty  in  res]>ect  of  all  hoarded  food  surrendered  by 
25th  February;  the  hoard  was  to  be  sold,  and  half  the  net  proceeds 
returned  to  the  surrenderer.  A certain  amount  of  food  was  given 
u])  in  this  way,  and  still  more  was  left  anonymously  on  the  doorsteps 
of  public  institutions  or  dropped  over  their  walls.  The  total  effect 
was  disappointing;  the  value  of  the  scheme,  if  any,  lay  in  strengthen- 
ing the  case  for  heavy  penalties  on  subsecjuent  convictions. 

All  these  ]>roceedings  naturally  caused  a widespread  desire  for 
a closer  definition  of  hoarding.  i\Ir.  Clynes  gave  guarded  replies  but 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  stocks  for  a fortnight’s  or  three  weeks’ 
su})])ly  of  any  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  need  not  be  regarded  as 
excessive;  stocks  for  longer  periods  should  only  be  held  by  people 
living  in  districts  remote  from  any  source  of  supply.- 

The  public  and  traders  alike  were  affected  by  the  Conditions  of 
Sale  Order  and  by  rationing,  with  its  related  restrictions  on  public 
meals  or  the  consumption  of  cream  and  other  luxuries. 

The  first  of  these  caused  many  searchings  of  heart.  It  forbade 
the  imposition  in  connexion  with  a sale  or  jnoposed  sale  of  any 
article  of  food  of  ‘any  condition  relating  to  the  purchase  of  any 

‘ See  p.  12()  above. 

= Hansard  103  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  280  col.  (14th  Feb.  1918). 
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ot  her  article’2  Tliou^Ii  it  can  hardly  have  been  so  intended  when 
made  by  Lord  Devonport  in  the  spring  of  1917  (for  very  few  articles 
were  then  controlled  in  })rice),  some  such  order  is  clearly  an  essential 
element  in  the  regulation  of  prices  and  prevention  of  profiteering. 
It  is  idle  to  fix  the  price  of  essential  foods  if  the  seller  is  able  to  foice 
his  customer,  as  a condition  of  getting  a supply  of  such  food,  to  buy 
in  addition  some  other  unessential  and  uncontrolled  article.  To 
sell  bread  or  beef  at  the  i)ermitted  price  only  if  at  the  same  time 
salmon  or  sj)ices  are  bought  at  the  seller’s  own  price  makes  the 
permitted  price  a sham.  Lord  l)evon{)ort’s  Conditions  of  Sale  Order 
became  thus  of  growing  importance  as  Lord  Rhoiulda  regulated 
|)rices  more  and  more  closely;  however  widely  he  spread  his  net  he 
was  bound  to  leave  out  something  which,  a])art  fiom  this  order, 
might  have  been  used  to  defeat  his  ])olicy.  The  danger  was  really 
twofold.  First,  demand  of  an  excessive  ])rice  foi'  an  unregulated 
article  forced  on  the  customer  might  be  used  to  defeat  price  control 
of  the  essential  article  that  he  needed.  Second,  even  though  no 
excessive  price  was  demanded,  any  article  in  short  su})j)ly  but  not 
actually  rationed  could  be  reserved  for  those  who  bought  largely, 
i.e.  for  the  rich  in  j)reference  to  the  jioor.  At  Cardiff  a grocer  was 
fined  ,£5()  for  refusing  a customer  sugar  on  the  ground  that  she  hadn’t 
‘bought  a large  {piantity  of  goods’;  in  London  a grocer  was  fined 
fio  for  refusing  to  sell  more  than  2 oz.  of  butter  unless  the  customer 
also  bought  some  eggs.  These  cases  are  typical  of  the  abuses  aimed 
at  by  the  order. 

Rut  II  le  order,  though  in  some  form  essential,  [)roduced  unex- 
pected and  inconvenient  results.  As  soon  as  any  article  came  to  be 
in  short  supply,  but  was  not  actually  rationed,  as  with  sugar  in  the 
summer  of  1917  and  tea  or  cheese  or  margarine  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  retailer  was  left  without  defence  against  those  who  went 
from  shop  to  shop  buying  as  much  of  it  as  possible  in  each,  perhaps 
with  the  object  of  reselling  it  illicitly.  He  could  not  refuse  to  sell 
a tin  of  condensed  milk  ‘by  itself’  - or  oidy  to  those  who  dealt  with 
him  for  other  articles;  he  was  constantly  being  told  that  he  should 
divide  his  sup[)lies  fairly  among  his  customers  but  was  deprived  of 
any  practical  means  of  defining  who  were  his  customers,  for  any  one 

* Food  {CoiiditioiiH  of  >Salc)  Order  dated  21  Mareh  1917.  This  general  order  vv.w  re- 
inforced by  a clause  against  ‘ artificial  or  fictitious  transaction  ’ which  came  to  he  in- 
serted as  a matter  of  (a)iirs(!  into  every  separate  price  order  under  Lord  Rhondda. 

^ See  A’.F../.,  I2tli  Decemher  fill?  {Cardiff). 
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might  walk  in  and  demand  to  be  served.  A mnltiple  shop  compan}^ 
was  fined  even  for  instructing  its  staff  to  give  pi-eference  to  regular 
customers.! 

The  difficulty  reached  its  height  when,  after  the  introduction 
of  sugar  rationing,  sho])keepers  began  to  reserve  supplies  of  other 
groceries  for  those  who  registered  with  them  for  sugar.  This  some- 
times led  to  punishment.  In  November  1917  a multiple  shop  in 
Rirmingham  and  a co-o])erative  society  in  Wales  were  fined  £15  and 
£100  respectively  foi'  this  ])recise  offence.  Yet  it  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ])olicy  of  registering  customers  and  dividing  supplies 
fairly  among  them  which  Lord  Rhondda  was  commending  as  a 
remedy  for  queues  and  was  about  to  make  compulsory. ^ The  Con- 
ditions of  Sale  Order  strictly  applied  was  the  queueists’  charter. 

Rationing  at  last  removed  the  main  part  of  this  difficulty.  If 
had  an  imj)ortant  secondary  effect  on  the  relations  between  traders 
and  the  ])ublic.  In  jieace  time  the  retailers  serves  his  customers  and 
fries  to  please  them,  lest  they  take  their  custom  away.  In  war  the 
relation  was  changed;  the  retailer  held  the  scanty  supplies,  was 
siii’e  of  his  market,  and,  till  rationing  came,  could  make  a favour 
of  selling.  Few  retailers  went  so  far  as  the  one  who  told  a displeased 
customer  ‘Go  and  get  your  groceries  where  you  can’,  but  many 
appeared  to  the  public  to  be  acquiring  the  airs  popularly  attributed 
to  the  monopolists  behind  the  post  office  counter.  No  doubt  cus- 
tomers were  often  unreasonable,  and  retailers  in  turn  were  harassed 
by  the  problem  of  how  and  where  to  renew  their  stocks.  Rut  till 
rationing  came  the  j)osition  was  unstable.  By  tying  each  customer 
to  a retailer  but  giving  an  oj^portunity  for  change  of  retailers  at 
stated  intervals,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Food  Committee  against  un- 
fair treatment  at  any  time,  the  relations  of  customer  and  shop- 
keeper were  put  at  last  on  the  only  possible  war-time  basis. 

Rationing  of  course  gave  many  opportunities  for  evasion,  but 
many  who  tried  evasion  found  their  way  to  the  police  court.  Re- 
tailers Avho  claimed  supplies  for  more  customers  than  had  registered 

‘ A'./’.J .,  23rd  Jan.  1918  (West  Hartlepool).  In  Newcastle  at  the  same  time  a grocer 
was  fined  £1 1 for  conditionaf  sales  imposed  ‘ to  stop  a rush  on  jam 

■ In  an  address  to  members  of  the  North  London  Food  Control  Comnuttees  on  18th 
December  he  praised  the  co-operative  societies  for  stopping  queues  and  blamed  the 
multiple  shops  for  not  doing  so  {N.F.J.,  2()th  Dec.  1917,  p.  173).  Yet  it  seems  clear 
that  the  methods  of  the  co-operative  societies,  invohdng  the  formation  by  one  means 
or  other  of  a close  ring  of  regular  customers,  were  often  within  the  mischief  of  the 
Conditions  of  Sale  Order. 
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witli  them  or  failed  to  collect  coupons  were  apt  to  be  found  out. 
Ficture-houses  and  tea-shops  were  fined  for  supplying  more  than 
2 oz.  of  cake  at  tea.  The  most  exclusive  I.ondon  clubs  and  the  most 
ex])ensive  restaurants  were  j)ulled  up  for  over-su})plying  sugar  or 
fats  or  meat  meals.  Householders  who  claimed  ration  books  for 
more  children  than  they  possessed,  or  used  the  books  of  children  or 
other  members  of  the  family  away  from  home,  got  caught  and  not 
infrequently  were  sent  to  ])rison.  One  woman  found  that  to  j)re- 
tend  that  she  had  burnt  the  family’s  ration  books  and  get  double 
i-ations  by  asking  for  emergency  cards  was  not  as  simple  as  it 
seemed;  the  prosecution  pointed  out  that  she  had  qualified  for  as 
many  years  of  imprisonment  as  the  63  years  that  she  had  lived  as 
well  as  £12,600  in  fines.  A lady  af  Brighton  who  procured  cream  as 
for  an  invalid  on  a doctor’s  certificate  and  used  it  to  fill  meringues 
for  a ])arty  was  fined  £20.  A Denaby  miner  who  had  killed  a ])ig 
and  sold  it  to  all  comers,  committing  200  offences,  was  fined  £10, 
and  a large  number  of  women  who  had  bought  from  him  were  fined 
smaller  sums.  A tradesman  who  had  put  a collecting  box  in  his 
shop  towards  payment  of  a penalty  of  £50  for  one  rationing  evasion, 
was  almost  immediately  caught  again  for  another  £50.  Nor  was 
purity  of  motive  any  excuse;  a Berkshire  vicar  was  fined  £20  for 
aiding  and  abetting  another  person  to  obtain  sugar  ostensibly  for 
preserving  fruit,  but  really  that  he  might  sell  it  thereafter  at  cost 
pric!0  to  others  by  way  of  kindness. 

'I’lie  essent  ial  service  of  rationing,  however,  lay  not  in  the  punish- 
ment of  wrongdoers  but  in  the  security  it  gave  to  those  who  wished 
to  know  and  obey  the  law.  No  doubt  much  evasion  went  undis- 
covered; particularly  with  butter  in  the  country  districts.  But  desire 
lo  evade  food  regulations  was  not  ty})ical  of  British  temper  during 
the  war.  iMore  typical  was  the  householder  who  said:  ‘ Before  ration- 
ing, when  I saw  butter  or  sugar  on  the  table  I didn’t  like  to  eat  it, 
because  I didn’t  know  to  how  much,  if  to  anything,  I was  entitled; 
now  1 can  take  my  share  with  an  easy  conscience,  because  I know 
it  wouldn’t  be  there  unless  it  oujilit  to  be.’ 

Herein  lies  the  gist  of  the  matter.  'I’he  laborious  fairness  and 
the  elal)orate  publicity  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  administration  were 
alike  devised  as  means  of  enforcement  more  powerful  than  the 
weapons  of  fine  and  inq)risonment  and  withdrawal  of  registration. 
He  aimed  for  and  secured  the  sanction  of  popular  a{){)roval  to 
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support  the  sanctions  of  the  law.  He  realized  that  approval  could 
not  be  secured  without  understanding.  He  and  all  his  successors  set 
themselves  to  make  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  and  its  ways  and  purposes 
known  to  the  peojjle. 

The  Xational  Food  Journal  was  one  of  the  main  instruments  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  other  matters  already  mentioned, 
the  Journal  contained  always  a time-table  of  all  the  changes  com- 
ing into  force  in  the  ensuing  month.  One  such  time-table — from 
the  issue  of  12th  June — may  conveniently  be  given  here  to  illustrate 
both  the  care  taken  by  the  [Ministry  to  inform  the  j)ublic  of  their 
duty  and  the  wide  and  varied  range  of  the  [Ministry’s  work: 

Time-Table 

.June  12.  Canned  ^Ieat:  All  traders  (wholesale  or  retail)  and  warehousemen  holding  at 
this  date  25  or  more  cases  of  canned  meats  (excluding  fish,  poultry,  rabbits, 
and  game)  to  make  a return  of  stocks  on  or  before  .June  15. 

,,  15.  Tea:  Late  applications  for  registration  may  be  accepted  by  retailers  up  to  this 

date;  but  retailers  must  make  certain  that  their  returns  reach  the  local  Food 
Office  by  morning  of  .June  17. 

15.  Condensed  Milk  : Traders  willing  to  accept  full  cream  condensed  milk  to  make 
up  the  shortage  of  skimmed  condensed  milk  should  have  informed  their 
suppliers. 

Ifi.  Butter  and  Margarine:  Increa.sed  rations  (5  oz.)  in  all  districts. 

..  16.  Early  J'otatoes:  Reduced  price  of  3d.  per  lb.  from  this  date  to  .June  30, 

inclusiv-e. 

17.  British-made  Cheese:  Factors  who  desire  to  buy  for  the  Ministry  should 
send  in  returns. 

,.  17.  Confectionery:  The  use  of  milk  and  milk  preparations  used  in  the  manu- 

facture of  any  chocolate,  sugar  confectionery,  or  other  sweetmeats  must  be 
lieensed. 

,,  17.  Meat:  No  person  may  sell  by  wholesale  meat  which  is  in  Ireland  for  delivery 

outside  Ireland  unless  he  has  applied  for  a licence.  The  Meat  (Licensing  of 
Wholesale  Dealers)  Order,  1918,  cea.ses  to  apply  to  Ireland. 

17.  Pickled  Herrings:  New  Order  fi.xing  prices  per  barrel  comes  into  force,  and 
Idekled  Herrings  Order,  1917,  is  revoked. 

.,  18.  Potatoes:  Last  day  for  advising  ^Ministry  regarding  supplies  of  sound  ware 

potatoes,  in  four-ton  lots,  which  the  grower  who  has  been  unable  to  find  a 
market  wishes  the  Ministry’  to  purchase  at  not  less  than  £7  per  ton  f.o.r. 

..  29.  Coco.A  Butter:  Food  Controller  takes  ov^er  all  stocks. 

..  29.  Bacon  .and  Ham:  End  of  extended  period  for  the  present  scale  of  increased 

coupon  value. 

..  30.  Seed  I’otatoes:  RcA’ocation  of  certificates  of  registration  granted  by  Food 

Control  Committees  to  wholesale  dealers  under  the  Potatoes  Order,  1917. 
Similar  certificates  granted  in  Ireland  under  the  same  order  do  not  authorize 
dealings  after  this  date. 

.July  1.  Bread:  Wholesale  delivery  of  new  bread  only  permitted  by  licence. 

1.  Early  J^otatoes:  Reduction  to  2Jd.  per  lb.  from  this  date  until  July  15th 
inclusive. 

,.  1 . Sweets:  Licences  for  shops  over  £40  rateable  value  to  be  held. 

„ 1 . Spirits  : Particulars  of  strength  and  category,  and  in  the  case  of  sale  in  a public 
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bar,  the  maximum  price,  to  lie  marked  on  a lat)cl  attached  to  bottles, 
receptacles,  or  taps. 

duly  13.  Self-Suppuers:  Registration  completed.  Direct  supplies  by  permit  from  this 
date. 

,,  13.  Sugar:  No  .supplies  henceforward  to  be  permitted  to  Welfare  Centres  at  which 

children  merely  attend  for  medical  or  other  ailvice. 

14.  Canteens  and  Hostels;  No  article  of  food  to  be  served  or  supplied  in  any  hut, 
hostel,  canteen,  and  buffet  which  has  not  been  licensed  by  the  Food  Con- 
troller. 

14.  Rationing:  National  scheme  comes  into  operation;  new  ration  books  in  force. 

,,  15.  Meat:  Licences  to  be  held  by  persons  selling  meat  which  is  in  Ireland  for 

delivery  to  any  destination  outside  Ireland. 

It  is  sometimes  said  tliat  in  their  attitude  to  food  control  the 
Rritisli  ])eo))le,  traditionally  known  as  the  first  discoverers  and  the 
most  determined  lovers  of  liberty,  showed  a {laradoxical  thorough- 
ness in  obeying  orders  and  regulations,  and  strangely  surpassed  in 
this  respect  ('ordinenlal  peoples  nurtured  in  discipline.  In  part  any 
difference  between  the  degree  of  acceptance  obtained  for  food  con- 
trol in  Rritiiin  and  that  in  Germany,  or  Austria,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  lesser  stringency  of  restriction  which  it  became  necessary  to 
impose.  In  so  f ar  as  any  real  difference  of  attitude  renniins,  it  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  lilierty  after  all  is  not  the  first  love  of  the 
Riitish. 

Lord  Rhondda’s  career,  as  I have  written  elsewhere,  illustrates 
two  general  principles: 

‘The  first  is  tliat,  on  the  whole,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  mistakes,  bioeer 
results  can  be  aehieved,  tnul  harder  work  ean  be  got  out  of  a staff  by  trusting 
and  supporting  Ihein  than  by  supervision  and  pressure,  by  appreeiation 
rather  than  by  eritieism,  by  hope  rather  than  by  fear. 

‘The  second  is  that  of  the  two  master-passions  of  demoeraey — the  love 
of  liberty  and  the  love  of  jnstiee — the  latter  is  with  the  Hritish  people  the 
deeper  and  stronger.  Lord  Rhondda,  like  others,  sometimes  doubted 
whether  flic  restraints  inv'olved  in  rationing  would  ever  be  tolerated. 
When  the  test  came,  he  found  that  the  public  were  prepared  to  endure 
any  and  every  restriction  — njion  the  quantity  which  they  should  buy  and 
the  (piality  and  the  place  and  the  price — -so  long  as  they  felt  it  to  be  a neces- 
sary condition  of  fair  play  for  all.’ 

'I’liis  may  be  fi  ne,  ('ei  tainly  if  is  [lossible  to  think  of  another  demo- 
cracy, no  farther  off  than  across  St.  George’s  Channel,  of  whom  by 
contrast  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  liberty  rather  than  justice  is 
their  first  jirinciple.  A further  reflection,  however,  suggests  itself, 
that  in  choosing,  in  so  far  as  they  are  put  to  a choice,  justice  before 
liberty,  the  Riitish  people  show  the  wisdom  of  the  seijient  or  at 
least  the  cunning  of  the  child  who  has  learned  how  both  to  eat  its 
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cake  and  liave  it ; they  get  thereby  tlie  lai-gest  ]jossil)le  share  of  the 
liberty  that  they  put  second,  as  well  as  the  justice  that  they  ])ut 
first.  To  demand  freedom  at  all  costs  in  a crowded  world  is  often 
a mere  crying  for  the  emj)ty  moon.  'lo  admit  restraints  on  freedom  in 
principle  but  to  insist  in  the  sacred  name  of  justice  that  no  restriction 
shall  be  imposed  u})on  any  one  man  or  class  that  is  not  equally  im- 
})osed  u])on  all  others,  is  the  most  effective  way  of  limiting  the  number 
of  restrictions  that  even  the  most  ruthless  of  civil  servants  or  most 
subtle  of  Dictators  will  be  able  in  j)ractice  to  imj)ose.  By  this  con- 
dition every  jjarticular  measure  of  regimentation  is  made  to  bear 
the  full  weight  of  its  unpopularity,  and  all  })rivate  citizens  are 
made  tacit  allies  against  bureaucracy,  since  none  may  be  bought 
off  by  special  concessions.  Justice  carries  liberty  on  its  back,  but 
liberty  does  not  carry  justice. 


XII 
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Appointment  of  Mr.  Clynes.  Labour  contented.  Main  problems  in  other  fields. 

t/ompleting  of  International  Organization:  Mr.  Hoover’s  visit.  Inter-allied  Food 
(.'otincil.  Committee  of  Representatives.  Common  footl  programme  jirepared.  Problem 
of  priorities.  Discussions  with  Allied  .Maritime  Transport  Council.  American  troops  or 
food.  Immediate  programme  reduced.  Retirement  of  Mr.  VVintour.  New  organization 
of  Ministry. 

Agricultural  Dillieulties:  Shortage  of  feeding-stuffs.  Autumn  glut  of  cattle.  Ration- 
ing restrictions.  Scale  of  prices  revised.  Causes  of  feeding-stuffs  shortage.  Earlier  steps 
to  control,  f'ompulsory  rationing  of  feeding-stuffs  introducetl.  I’orms  and  the  farmer. 
Situation  relieved  by  Armistice. 

Nee<l  for  price  increases:  Margarine  and  butter.  Meat  subsidy  rejected  and  price 
raised.  Milk  price  controversy.  Fears  of  cond)ine.  Astor  Committee.  Control  of  whole- 
sale milk  trade.  Labour  withdrawal  from  Coalition  and  resignation  of  Mr.  Clynes. 

Lord  Rhondda  had  died  on  drd  July  1918.  On  lOth  Jidy  Mr.  J.  R. 
(’lynes,  who  had  lieeii  made  a Privy  Councillor  at.  the  King’s  birth- 
day in  June,  was  announced  as  the  new  Food  Controller.  A few 
days  later  his  own  place  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Waldoi  f Astor,  now  Viscount  Astor. 

'I'he  a|)pointment  of  Mr.  Clynes  was  as  nearly  as  possible  a fore- 
gone conclusion,  b'or  a year  he  had  represented  the  Ministry  in  the 
I louse  of  Commons  and  had  stood  the  fire  of  Parliamentary  criticism 
wit  h notable  dexterit  y and  imperturbable  good  humour.  For  nearly 
three  months  he  had  acted  as  Food  Controller,  while  Lord  Rhondda 
lay  ill  at  Llanwern.  Finally,  the  Ministry  itself  was  a success.  The 
task  of  allaying  industrial  unrest  to  which  Lord  Rhondda  had  been 
called  was  accomplished,  so  far  as  any  Food  Controller  could  accom- 
])lish  it.  'riie  otlicials  of  the  iMinistry  were  able  to  chronicle  with 
satisfaction  that  in  the  seventy  odd  resolutions  tabled  for  the  forth- 
coming 'I’rade  Union  Congress  there  was  not  one  that  dealt  with 
food.  'Fhe  most  obvious  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  halcyon 
days  seemed  to  lie  in  the  appointment  of  a Labour  Food  Controller. 

'I’he  a(‘tual  j)ioblems  with  which  the  new  Food  Controller  had  to 
deal  arose,  as  it  happened,  in  other  fields  than  that  of  labour.  They 
were  pi  edominantly  international  or  agi-icultural. 

On  19th  July  1918  Mr.  Hoover  arrived  in  London  on  his  long 
projected  visit  to  Europe.  'I’he  French  and  the  Italian  Food  Con- 
trollers, .M.  Boret  and  Signor  Crespi,  came  also.  At  a series  of  meetings 
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of  the  four  Food  Controllers,  with  and  without  their  advisers, 
between  2!hd  July  and  IGth  Ano'ust,  the  inter-allied  organization 
for  food  was  completed,  and  the  executives,  active  or  shadowy,  for 
separate  articles  like  wheat  or  sugar  and  meat  and  fats  were  fitted 
into  the  superstructure  of  a single  council  which  should  plan  the 
feeding  of  allied  Euro})e  as  a whole. 

The  initiative  came  from  Mr.  Hoover.  At  the  first  meeting  he 
gave  it  as  his  one  message  from  the  President  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  eating  at  a common  table  and  that  their  aspect 
in  all  food  matters  was  that  of  a common  guest  iu  a common  cause. 
With  a view  to  the  fullest  ])ossible  co-ordination  of  ])olicy  and 
action,  he  proposed  the  formation  of  an  Inter- Allied  Council  of  the 
four  Food  Controllers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States,  and  of  a Committee  of  Representatives  to  act  on 
their  behalf,  with  delegates  from  the  Allied  Maritime  Transjmrt 
Council,  the  Inter-Allied  Finance  Council,  and  the  Inter-Allied 
Scientific  Commission. 

Thesej)roposals  were  accepted.  ThefourFoodConti'ollers  formed 
themselves  into  an  ‘ Inter-Allied  Food  Council’  and  they  appointed 
a Committee  of  Re])resentatives.  The  functions  of  the  Committee 
were  ‘subject  to  the  directions  of  their  Food  Controllers,  to  secure 
and  co-ordinate  the  programmes  of  the  various  food  executives  . . . 
dealing  with  j)articular  classes  of  food-stuffs,  and  to  consolidate 
these  programmes  into  a general  food  programme  for  all  foods  and 
all  Allied  countries;  to  act  as  the  sole  channel  of  communication  as 
to  general  jiolicy  between  these  executives  and  the  Allied  iMarifime 
Transport  Council  and  the  Inter-Allied  Finance  Council;  to  adjust 
the  food  programme  from  time  to  time  according  to  circumstances; 
to  supervise  and  ensure  the  j)urchase  and  shipping  programme,  and 
generally  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Council  in  accordance  with 
the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  resj)ective  Food  Controllers’. 

These  terms  of  reference,  it  will  be  seen,  left  room  for  any  exist- 
ing authorities  tor  particular  classes  of  food,  and  four  such  particular 
authorities  were  by  name  set  up  or  continued:  the  Wheat  Execu- 
tive, the  Meat  and  Fats  Executive,  the  Sugar  Programme  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Oil-Seed  Programme  Committee.  Now,  however, 
America  was  to  be  rej)resented  as  well  as  the  three  European  allies; 
each  executive  or  committee  Avas  to  consist  of  equal  numbers  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  four  Powers.  The  Committee  of 
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Re])resontiitives,  as  at  first  ap{K)inted,  consisted  of  nine  moml)ers, 
two  for  eacli  country  and  an  impartial  chairman,  without  vote, 
chosen  by  the  Committee  from  outside  its  number.  Tlie  choice  of 
Sir  tiohn  Beale,  till  then  Chairman  of  the  Wheat  Executive,  was  a 
mark  of  the  esteem  in  wdiich  he  was  held  by  the  Allied  Food  Con- 
trollers and  a tribute  to  the  work  of  the  ^Vheat  Commission. 

'Fhe  Committee  met  for  the  first  time  on  dOth  July  and  got  to 
work  on  its  primary  tasks  of  making  a combined  programme  of 
the  irnj)orts  of  food  of  alt  kinds  desired  by  each  of  the  Allies  in  the 
coming  cereal  year  (from  1st  Sej)tember)  and  of  settling  in  advance 
a table  of  priorities  if,  as  was  certain,  the  whole  programme  could 
not  be  carried  out. 

'Fhe  first  task  was  accomplished  without  difficulty.  The  Com- 
mittee agreed  on  a joint  programme,  involving  importation  in 
1918-19  of  2d-4  million  tons  of  foodstuffs,  as  compared  with  20-2 
million  in  1917-18.  Of  this  total  18*5  million  as  against  12*4  million 
in  the  yeai'  before  was  for  the  Cnited  Kingdom,  5.7  as  compared 
with  4-7  for  Fiance,  and  4-2  as  compai-ed  with  8-1  for  Italy;  the 
three  million  increase  was  evenly  divided. 

'Fhe  problem  of  priorities  ])roved  more  thorny.  iMr.  Hoover, 
moved  by  the  idea  of  the  ‘common  table’,  was  foi'  placing  the  full 
pi'ogramme  of  ‘essential’  human  foods  for  all  countries  before  any 
secondary  food  or  feeding-stuff  for  any  country;  to  him  the  natural 
plan  a])peared  to  be  to  classify  all  articles  in  a descending  order  of 
importance  for  all  countries  alike,  and  this  was  to  some  extent  done 
by  the  F'ood  Controllers  themselves  in  advance  of  the  Committee. 
F'ive  main  classes  were  j)ut  first  in  j)rioi  ity  as  follows : 

1.  Bread-grains — Civilian  and  Army. 

2.  Army  Supplies  (Meat,  Fodder,  &c.). 

8.  Civilian  Meats  and  F’ats. 

4.  F'eeds  for  Dairy  Cattle. 

5.  (uvilian  (’ereal  diet  outside  Bread. 

'Fhe  relative  position  of  four  othei'  grou})s,  viz.  Feeds  for  Draught 
Animals,  (’ivilian  (kimestibles  (Sugar,  Coffee,  'Fea,  Dried  Fruits), 
Industrial  uses  ot  (irain,  F'eeds  for  meat  Animals,  was  left  to  be 
settled  later. 

i'he  dilliculty  about  this  simple  plan,  as  it  appeared  at  least  to 
some  of  the  Committee  of  Representatives,  was  that  it  ignored 
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differences  in  the  character  of  the  home  produce  of  various  countries 
and  in  the  degree  of  their  dej)endence  upon  importation  for  supplies 
of  secondary  foods.  If  the  total  tonnage  proved  just  sufficient  for 
the  full  programmes  of  say  the  first  four  classes  and  for  nothing 
more  (a  possibility  clearlv  contemplated  in  making  such  a classifica- 
tion at  all),  then  rigid  priority  would  mean  that  each  of  the  countries 
got  its  full  ration  of  those  articles  and  got  no  other  imj)orts  at  all; 
a country  which  itself  jn-oduced  largely  any  of  the  secondary  articles 
— sugar  or  fruit  or  maize  for  feeding — would  have  these  in  addi- 
tion, while  one  whose  home  production  was  concentrated  on  ‘essen- 
tials’ would  have  those  and  nothing  else.  Sugar  was  naturally  the 
case  most  in  point;  rigid  priority  might  leave  Britain  with  full 
cereals  but  no  sugar  at  all.  and  Italv  with  full  cereals  and  her 
sugar  as  well,  since  this  was  all  home-grown.  America  ‘eating 
at  a common  table’  would  have  had  at  least  the  same  scale  of 
cereal  rations  as  Britain  and  all  the  Cuban  sugar  and  all  its  corn 
for  stock. 

Actually  no  one  food  is  ‘ essential  ’ in  the  sense  of  being  irreplace- 
able to  a greater  or  less  extent  by  another  food.  One  calorie  is  as 
good  as  another  and  subject  to  the  securing  of  sufficient  protein, 
which  is  difficult  to  avoid  in  anything  approaching  a normal  diet 
and  of  vitamins  which  can  be  drawn  from  a considerable  variety  of 
fresh  foods,  the  calories  for  maintaining  life  and  heat  and  muscular 
energy  may  be  drawn  fiom  any  food  which  the  eater  can  digest. 
The  popular  estimation  of  dry  bread  as  an  essential  and  of  dried 
fruits  as  a luxury  may  be  good  economics  but  is  bad  physiology,  as 
any  Alpine  climber  can  testify;  calories  derived  from  a handful  of 
raisins  or  a stick  of  chocolate  or  tin  of  jam  may  be  as  calorific  and 
life-saving  as  those  from  the  staff  of  life.  The  white  bread  of  peace 
has  not  even  any  marked  advantage  over  dried  fruits  in  respect  of 
the  })ossession  of  vitamins.  The  gradation  of  any  particular  food 
for  war-time  importation  depends  partly  on  its  calorie  value  for  a 
given  bulk,  and  partly  on  its  suitability  for  particular  classes  of  the 
jmpulation.  Erom  the  first  ])oint  of  view  dried  fruits,  and  from  both 
points  of  view  sugar,  can  claim  high  rank  among  imports.  Most 
dried  fruits  through  their  large  sugar  content  and  absence  of  water 
have  a high  calorie  value  in  relation  to  bulk  and  weight,  much 
higher  indeed  than  cereals;  their  defect  is  lack  of  vitamins.  Sugar 
has  a high  calorie  value  and  is  so  well-suited  to  children — by  its 
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digestibility — as  to  be  })raetieally  irre])Iaceable  for  them.  If  it  were 
not  so  nice,  no  one  would  t hink  of  calling  it  a luxury. 

The  (k)mmittee  of  Representatives  failed  to  agree  on  the  Food 
(k)uneil’s  table  of  priorities  or  any  alternative  to  it,  based  on  a rigid 
classification  of  foods.  The  ])roblem  was  solved  or  settled  by  a 
numerical  compromise  reluctantly  acce])tcd  by  Mr.  Hoover.  Out 
of  the  full  programme  a definite  amount  was  allocated  to  each 
country  as  ‘priority  tonnage’,  the  total  for  all  three  countries  being 
18-5  million  tons  out  of  the  full  ])rogranime  of  28-d  millions.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  whole  of  this  ])riority  tonnage  would  be  secured; 
the  balance  of  each  country’s  programme  was  to  be  carried  out  in 
proportion  to  its  share  of  the  total  balance.  Up  to  the  priority 
linuf  each  country  might  select  its  actual  imports  to  suit  itself. 
Prol)ably  this  numerical  compromise,  though  it  appeared  to  Mr. 
Hoovei-  to  sin  against  the  principle  of  the  common  table,  making  it 
])ossible  for  one  counti-y  to  get  in  raisins  while  another  fell  short  of  its 
full  cereal  ])rogranune,  was  both  fairer  and  more  scientific  than  any 
superficially  logical  system;  it  gave  freedom  to  each  country  to  suit 
its  special  needs.  The  compromise,  as  well  as  the  full  programme, 
was  fully  discussed  and  aj)proved  at  two  joint  meetings  of  the  Food 
(a)uncil  and  the  Committee  of  Representatives  on  12th  and  l!3th 
August.  It  was  left  to  the  Committee  to  present  the  programme  thus 
apj)i()ved  to  the  com{)etent  shij)ping  authorities,  that  is  to  say 
flic  .Allied  ^Maritime  'rransport  Council. 

Here  baffle  was  soon  joined.  The  harvests  of  1917  had  been 
liUle  better  than  the  bad  ones  of  the  year  before;  those  just  being 
rea])ed  in  1918  were  admittedly  abundant.  The  Transport  Council, 
speaking  wifh  the  voice  of  Mr.  d.  .A.  (now  Sir  Arthur)  Salter,  began 
by  suggesting  as  a suitable  basis  for  food  imjjorts  in  the  coming 
cereal  year  (1918  19)  the  (|uantity  imported  in  1917-18  less  the 
difference  between  the  1918  and  the  1917  harvests.  To  this  the 
(aanmittee  of  Representatives  objected  that  it  meant  repeating  in 
the  coming  year  the  damaging  ])iivations  which  they  had  barely 
survived.  The  'IVansport  Council  replied  that  the  tonnage  available 
was  some  millions  of  tons  less  than  a year  before,  and  that  losses  still 
exceeded  new  construction;  the  American  Army  had  to  be  biought 
over  to  end  the  war;  that  and  the  munitions  ])rogramme  must 
dominate  the  position;  there  could  be  no  talk  of  importing  in  1918  - 
If)  even  as  much  as  in  the  year  just  ending,  while  the  Committee 
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was  actually  proposing  three  million  tons  more.  Early  in  Sej)- 
tember  the  Transport  Council  made  the  definite  suggestion  that  food 
im])ortation  should  start  on  the  basis  of  the  priority  programme 
of  18,5(K).()()0  tons  in  the  year  in  place  of  the  full  programme  of 
2d.400.000  tons,  on  the  understanding  that  this  would  be  recon- 
sidered as  soon  as  full  information  both  as  to  harvests  and  as  to 
competing  ])rogrammes  for  men  and  munitions  should  be  available. 
For  the  United  Kingdom  this  meant  imports  at  the  rate  of  10.500,000 
tons  per  annum  (the  British  share  of  the  priority  programme)  as 
com})ared  with  10.500,000  on  the  full  programme  and  12,400,000 
actually  imported  in  1917-18. 

On  ()th  September  the  issue  came  before  the  War  Cabinet,  who 
contrived  to  agree  with  both  ])arties.  The  Food  Controller  was 
authorized  to  ration  the  country  for  the  next  month  on  the  13,500,000 
standard  or  such  other  standard  as  he  thought  fit,  while  the  Ship- 
ping Controller  was  allowed  to  arrange  imjiorts  on  the  10,500,000 
basis. 1 The  decision  was  more  logical  than  it  sounds.  With  an 
ample  harvest  just  gathered,  there  was  no  risk  of  immediate  short- 
age. The  stock  woidd  simply  be  reduced  from  its  annual  peak  more 
ra])idly  than  usual.  At  worst,  the  minimum  cereal  reserve  of  thirteen 
weeks’  consumption  ])rescribed  in  IMarch  1917  might  be  trenched  on; 
the  Cabinet  did  specifically  authorize  reduction  from  thirteen  weeks 
to  nine,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  feeding-stuffs  for  which 
farmers  were  clamouring.  If  the  war  could  be  ended  before  spring, 
no  harm  would  have  hap]:>ened,  and  the  best  hope  of  ending  it  lay 
in  hastening  the  arrival  of  the  American  Army.  The  Cabinet  took 
a legitimate  risk,  with  plenty  of  time  to  adapt  their  policy  to  chang- 
ing conditions. 

The  setting  uj)  of  the  Committee  of  Representatives  and  the 
formulation  of  a single  food  programme  for  .\llied  Europe  was  the 
last  great  feat  of  international  co-operation  in  the  war.  In  food,  as 
in  men,  transjiort.  munitions,  and  finance,  unity  of  command  or 
something  like  it  had  come  at  last.  To  the  Ministry  of  Food  it 
brought  incidentally  disunity  and  a severe  internal  crisis,  which 
ended  in  the  loss  to  the  ^Ministry  of  i\Ir.  U.  F.  Wintour,  its  Perma- 
nent Secretary  and  chief  administrative  officer.  The  circumstances 

* This  decision,  taken  l)v  the  Britisli  War  Cabinet,  apjilied  directly  to  Britain  only. 
I'or  France  the  same  ruliny  meant  an  importation  of  4-2  millions,  against  4-7  in  1917-18. 
and  for  Italy  ;F7  against  ;i-l. 
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of  Mr.  Wiiitour’s  retirement  caused  resentment  among  many  of  his 
colleagues,  and  two  or  three  of  those  who  had  held  high  rardc  in  the 
Ministry  left  with  him  or  soon  after.  It  is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Clynes 
to  say  and  it  is  desirable,  as  an  illustration  of  the  inihienee  of  j)er- 
sonality  upon  human  affairs,  to  record  that  events  could  not  con- 
ceivably have  taken  this  turn  had  Lord  Rhondda  lived.  Ilis  diplo- 
matic abilities  and  his  prestige,  abroad  and  at  home,  woidd  have 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure  the  framing  of  an  international 
food  programme  without  being  forced  to  weaken  the  Ministry.  Mi'. 
W'intour  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  when  he  left 
his  main  work  was  done.  He  had  (ilanned  the  Ministry  for  Lord 
Rhondda  on  the  grand  scale  on  which  alone  it  could  be  useful,  and 
had  built  it  upon  his  jilan.  By  that  Ministry  the  nation  could  lie 
and  was  fed  as  surely  as  a victorious  army. 

On  I’'riday  14th  Sejit ember  it  was  announced  that  iMr.  Wintoui' 
had  taken  another  post  and  that  Sir  John  Reale  had  been  asked  by 
Mr.  (dynes  to  act  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  in  conjunction 
with  myself  as  Second  Secretary.  There  were  accompanying  and 
conseijucntial  changes  in  the  constitution  both  of  the  Ministry  of 
h'ood  and  of  the  Committee  of  Rejiresentatives.^  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  the  constitution  of  a ‘Food  Council’  ‘to  con- 
sider general  ((uestions  of  policy  affecting  the  administration  of  the 
Minist ry  of  h'ood ’. 

Lnder  the  Council  wei'e  three  main  Hoards  for  Imports,  Home 
Supplies,  and  Joint  Finance  respectively.  The  functions  of  the  iirst 
two  are  obvious.  The  last  may  jierhaps  be  described  not  unfairly 
as  a device  for  ap[)earing  to  co-ordinate  the  finance  of  the  Ministry 
proper  and  the  two  C-ommissions,  as  desired  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Select  Committee  on  Kxjienditure,  without  making  any  real 
difference. 

'I'lie  Ciouncil  consisted  of  the  Food  C'onti'oller,  the  Farliamentary 
Secretary,  and  six  of  the  principal  otlicials  of  the  Ministry;  it  met  at 
first  once  a week  or  oftener.  It  did  not  vote;  the  Food  Controller 
decided  after  hearing  discussion  oi-  sometimes,  if  there  was  acute 

■ 'I’he  original  Hriti.sh  rcprcHcntativcs  in  tlio  ('omniittec  were  Major  Astor(fhe  I'arlia- 
nu'ntary  Si^rctary)  and  myself.  Later,  Sir  .John  J?eale,  having  heeonie  (diief  Secretary  to 
the  Ministry  of  h'ood,  heeame  also  one  of  its  repre.sentatives  on  the  Committee,  of  which 
he  continued  to  he  Chairman.  The  plan  of  an  independent  Chairman  was  dropped  and 
the  Committee  comprised  eight  regular  and  four  ‘additional’  members,  nominated  in 
eipial  numbers  by  the  four  countries. 
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difference,  reserved  decision  for  private  conference  with  one  or  two 
of  the  principal  members.  It  was  a useful  means  of  getting  both 
discussion  and  definite  prompt  decisions  from  the  Eood  Controller 
of  the  day.  It  continued  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  ^Ministry 
to  the  end. 

The  agricultural  difficulties  of  i\Ir.  Clvnes’  reign  centred  round 
feeding-stuffs  and  live  stock.  He  saw  the  beginning  of  distresses 
due  to  the  superabundant  1918  potato,  but  their  acute  stage  was 
reserved  for  his  successor.  In  relation  to  feeding-stuffs  troubles 
brewed  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors  at  last  boiled  over. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  breadstuffs  policy  was  diminution  of 
feeding-stuffs  for  animals.  Since  the  animals  themselves  had  not 
been  diminished  to  corres})ond,  shortage  of  feeding-stuffs  was  inevit- 
able, and,  on  the  heels  of  shortage,  came  soaring  of  prices  and  uneven 
distribution.  The  lengthened  extraction  of  wheat  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  brewing,  both  begun  in  1916,  meant  less  of  offals  and  of 
brewer’s  grains.  The  admixture  of  Ijarley,  maize,  and  other  cereals 
in  the  loaf,  begun  early  in  1917,  meant  or  was  accompanied  by 
i-estriction  of  their  use  for  animals;  at  about  the  same  time  direct 
im])ortation  of  concentrated  feeding-stuffs  was  checked  by  the  Im- 
})orts  Restriction  Committee.  The  sjireading  of  the  ^Ministry’s 
officials  over  the  country  after  the  middle  of  1917  meant  a steady 
growth  in  the  efficiency  with  which  restrictive  orders  were  applied 
and  intensified  the  farmer’s  difficulty  in  feeding  his  stock. 

With  the  beginning  of  September  1918  a fresh  turn  was  given 
to  the  administrative  screw  by  the  Cereals  (Restriction)  Order. 
'I’lie  farmer  was  not  to  l)e  allowed  to  judge  for  himself  whether  grain 
was  so  damaged  that  it  might  l)e  used  for  animals;  he  had  to  get  a 
licence  from  a Grain  Officer  in  order  to  feed  his  own  stock  on  his 
own  failings  and  dressings  or  sprouted  wheat  or  barley.  This  ad- 
ministrative change  was  indispensable,  for  without  it  the  restriction 
orders  could  not  be  enforced;  strict  enforcement  and  effective  reser- 
vation of  home-grown  wheat  and  barley  for  human  consum})tion 
were  dictated  by  the  shi])j)ing  position.  In  effect,  the  farmer  was 
])revented  from  helping  himself  by  a generous  interpretation  of 
‘damage’  to  giain,  just  at  a time  when  the  prospects  of  help  from 
abroad  by  increased  importation  of  cake  were  being  closed  by  the 
demands  on  tonnage  for  the  American  Army. 

While  with  feeding  stuffs  the  difficultv  was  the  familiar  one  of 
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shortage,  witli  live  stock  tliere  a])])eared,  in  tlie  last  months  of  hos- 
tilities, the  op])osite  hut  almost  equally  distressing  ])hcnomenon  of 
a surplus.  In  settling  dining  June  1918  the  live  stock  prices  for 
1918-19,  the  IMinistry  bore  in  iniiul  the  lesson  of  the  year  before; 
the  scale,  in  [)lace  of  descending  during  the  autumn,  ascended 
steadily  from  75-v.  per  cent,  for  tirst-grade  cattle  in  November  to 
80.V.  in  March  and  remained  at  its  maximum  till  the  end  of  June,  in 
order  to  give  farmers  an  inducement  to  hold  over  beasts  as  much  as 
])ossible  till  the  spring,  and  financial  com])ensation  for  the  extra 
costs  of  doing  so.  The  graduation  of  the  scale  proved  insuliicient 
for  this  purpose;  ])robably  no  graduation,  however  steep,  would  have 
overcome  coni])letely  the  difficidty  of  feeding  stuffs.  It  was  obvi- 
ously attractive  enough  in  its  early  stages,  while  beasts  could  be 
fattened  on  gi-ass;  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  June  1918  was  greater 
than  ever  before,  the  ])roj)ortion  of  those  that  the  farmers  fattened 
on  grass  and  sought  to  market  in  the  early  autumn  was  certainly 
not  less;  they  were  in  effect  bringing  forward  siqiplies  at  something 
like  the  [)eace-time  level.  On  the  other  hand  the  demand  was  cut 
down  by  i-ationing  to  a far  lower  level.  There  began  early  in  Septem- 
ber and  continued  throughout  that  and  the  following  month  a glut 
of  cattle.  Earmers  found  that,  under  rationing  restrictions,  butchers 
could  not  buy  all  that  was  offered;  cattle  had  to  be  brought  back 
from  market  unsold.  This  was  bad  enough  in  itself.  When  there  was 
no  more  grass  to  eat,  no  feeding  stuffs  to  be  bought,  and  no  grain 
I hat  might  be  used  to  keep  the  cattle  in  condition  till  a market  could 
l)e  found,  the  ))osition,in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer,  became  monsti'ous. 

'I'he  dilliculty  led  to  moi’e  than  one  acrimonions  discussion  in 
Parliament,  by  questions  and  by  motions  on  the  adjournment  and 
on  votes  of  credit.  The  Eood  Controller  was  asked  if  he  was  aware 
that  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  (and  not  only  there  but  in  ]>rac- 
tically  every  county  in  England)  many  thousands  of  fat  cattle  were 
l ipe  for  slaughter,  but  could  not  be  disposed  of  because  of  his  re- 
strictions. 'I’lie  Eood  Controller  was  ])erfectly  well  aware  of  this, 
but  declined  to  increase  the  meat  ration  now,  since  that  only  meant 
cutting  it  down  from  January  to  IMarch.  He  was  asked  to  hasten 
release  of  damaged  grain  and  re])lied  that,  of  the  5,0()0  applications 
received  to  date,  nine-tenths  had  been  granted.  He  was  urged  to 
let  the  cattle  be  killed  when  ready  and  have  the  meat  frozen  and 
kept  in  cold-storage;  he  replied  that  to  some  extent  this  was  being 
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(lone,  but  tliat  there  was  very  little  freezing-plant  in  the  country,  as 
hitherto  we  had  merely  kept  cool  what  had  been  frozen  elsewhere. 
A triangular  element  embittered  the  discussion.  Irish  as  well  as 
British  fat  cattle  were  concerned  and  a limit  was  put  on  entries 
from  Ireland  at  Birkenhead  as  it  was  on  sales  in  British  markets. 
Irish  and  British  farmers  each  thought  that  the  other  was  getting 
preferential  treatment,  and  joined  in  recrimination  against  the 
h'ood  Controller.  * 

Through  these  discussions  the  Ministry  held  on  its  course,  but 
relieved  the  situation  by  minor  measures.  The  civilian  ration  was 
not  raised,  but  was  met  almost  exclusively  by  home-grown  meat, 
ddie  military  forces  in  England  were  fed  on  it  six  days  in  the  week 
and  the  Navy  took  what  it  could.  Many  markets  had  to  be  closed 
to  cattle  altogether  to  check  the  supply,  but,  in  marketing,  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  grazing  districts  jnire  and  simple  over  those  in 
which  farmers  could  more  readily  find  roots  for  continued  fatten- 
ing. Einally  the  s])ring  and  summer  prices  were  raised,  so  as  to 
reach  85s.  in  iMay  and  June.  This  increase  was  estimated  later  to 
have  cost  the  ^Ministry  nearly  £6,000,000. 

The  difficulty  was  only  partly  due  to  lack  of  feeding  stuffs; 
farmers  with  their  ])re-war  herds  would  probably  in  any  case  have 
wanted  to  sell  in  September  and  October  more  meat  than  could  be 
consumed  under  rationing.  But  the  sting  of  the  farmer’s  case  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  denied  both  an  autumn  outlet  for  his  cattle 
and  the  means  of  keeping  them  in  condition  for  spring.  Ilis  temjier 
was  not  improved  by  the  Ministry’s  efforts  to  secure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  feeding  stuffs  and  to  restrain  excessive  consumption  by 
a formal  rationing  scheme.  This  scheme  was  the  last  stage  in  build- 
ing up  a control  of  feeding  stuffs  and  must  be  prefaced  by  a summary 
of  the  earlier  stages. 

As  far  back  as  iMay  1917,  a simple  limitation  of  consumption  in 
the  case  of  one  class  of  live  stock  had  been  attempted  by  the  Horses 
Rationing  Order;  this  specified  the  rations  of  cereal  or  similar  food 
that  might  be  used  for  various  types  of  horses  engaged  for  business 
trans])ort.  including  pit  ponies,  and  allowed  War  Office  and  Admiralty 
horses,  and  those  used  for  agriculture  and  stud  purposes  to  be  fed 
without  restriction;  for  most  other  horses  cereal  food  was  pro- 
hibited altogether.  Neither  this  order  nor  a more  stringent  one 
re])lacing  it  in  April  1918  could  be  enforced  universally,  though 
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occasional  convictions  of  offenders  against  them  were  secured. 
Neither  did  anything  to  secure  either  a sufficiency  of  su])])lies  or  the 
right  distribution  of  such  supplies  as  came  forward,  even  for  the  one 
class  of  animals  to  which  it  referred. 

Early  in  1918  the  necessity  of  ‘proper  rationing  of  all  classes 
of  farm-stock’  was  announced  by  Mr.  Pro! hero,  at  a meeting  of 
farmers’  organizations  addressed  by  himself  and  Lord  Rhondda. 
'Fliere  was  ‘ an  immense  shortage  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  ’ and 
farmers  must  adjust  themselves  to  it.  For  horses  this  meant  that 
oats  would  he  available  only  for  farm  and  transport  horses  and  pit 
ponies,  with  a trifle  for  thoroughbreds;  ‘ carriage  and  })leasure  horses 
must  either  he  killed  or  go  on  the  grass’.  ‘Sheep  would  have  to  be 
fed  on  grass  and  greenstuffs,  though  it  would  be  possible  to  allow 
a little  concentrated  food  for  breeding  ewes.’  The  feeding  of  barley- 
meal  to  pigs  ‘must  stop’;  ‘human  beings  cojidd  live  much  longer 
upon  ()  or  7 lb.  of  meal  than  upon  its  equivalent  pound  of  pork’; 
with  cattle  ‘ farmers  were  back  to  the  ])osition  of  the  early  ’seventies 
and  must  grow  their  own  {)roduce  and  feed  the  cattle  from  it.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  bring  forward  cattle  so  young,  and  it  would 
I ake  a longer  time  to  get  them  ready,  but  there  was  no  concentrated 
food  to  spare  for  fattening  cattle’.  Only  for  dairy-cows  could  a 
substant  ial  exception  be  made. 

Mr.  Prothero’s  announcement  was  accompanied  by  a series  of 
orders  establishing  formal  control  of  feeding  stuffs.  These  included 
an  order  of  21st  January  1918  recpiisitioning  all  supplies  of  con- 
centrated feeding  st  uffs  other  than  those  held  by  farmers  or  other 
consumers,  an  order  of  29th  January  requiring  all  dealers  to  be 
licensed,  and  an  earlier  order  of  21st  December  1917  setting  up 
conunitt  ees  in  the  j)orts  and  in  jirovincial  areas  to  issue  licences  and 
control  distribution.  By  an  order  of  7th  February  1918  maximum 
prices  were  fixed. 

'riiough  the  Ministry  thus  held  the  supplies  and  controlled  the 
traders,  it  was  still  far  from  having  any  scientific  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution. The  port  and  })rovincial  committees  could  not  do  more 
than  allocate  su[)plies  to  large  areas — either  on  some  numerical 
basis  of  the  total  live  stock  in  each  or  in  proportion  to  former  sup- 
plies. They  could  do  hardly  anything  either  to  enforce  or  to  make 
possible  the  feeding  policy  set  out  by  Mr.  Prothero,  with  its  elabo- 
rate discriminatioti  between  different  kinds  of  live  stock. 
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For  this  some  form  of  compulsory  rationing  was  necessary.  A 
first  step  towards  this  was  made  by  a system  of  ‘priority  certifi- 
cates’ under  an  order  of  4tli  January  1918;  any  farmer  needing 
emergency  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs  for  cows  in  milk  could  obtain 
from  the  Live-Stock  Commissioner  for  his  area  a certificate  entitlino; 

^ O 

him  to  buy  such  sujiplies  from  a dealer,  in  ])reference  to  other  cus- 
tomers. These  certihcates  were  afterwards  extended  to  breeding- 
sows  and  young  pigs,  but  were  in  practice  available  only  for  the 
purchase  of  miller’s  offals  with  a very  small  quantity  of  cake.  How 
far  the  system  became  effective  it  is  difficult  to  say;  many  farmers, 
even  by  September  1918,  had  jirobably  made  little  use  of  it. 

By  that  time  the  Ministry,  flushed  with  its  success  in  rationing 
food  for  men,  was  prepared  to  do  the  same  with  feeding  stuffs  for 
animals.  A new  scheme  of  formal  rationing  was  announced  to  come 
into  full  operation  on  17th  November. 

Under  this  scheme  every  farmer  wishing  to  be  able  to  buy  feed- 
ing stuffs  for  stock  of  any  kind  had  to  make  application  to  the  Live- 
Stock  Commissioner  of  his  district,  stating  the  numbers  of  every 
kind  of  stock  possessed  by  him.  On  this  application  he  would  re- 
ceive a permit — the  equivalent  of  the  human  ration-book — autho- 
rizing purchases  according  to  the  numbers  of  his  stock  and  the 
rations  allowed  for  each;  the  permits  would  be  registered  with 
dealers  as  the  ration-books  had  been,  and  the  dealers  would  get  and 
distribute  supjilies  in  accordance  with  their  permits.  The  working 
out  of  this  scheme  showed  technical  difficulties  in  rationing  animals 
even  greater  than  those  of  rationing  human  beings.  There  appeared 
to  be  the  most  astounding  differences  of  dietary  among  live  stock. 
There  were  also  great  differences  in  the  farmers’  control  of 
other  feeding  stuffs,  such  as  oats,  beans,  peas,  hay,  and  straw, 
which  it  was  thought  ini])ossible  to  bring  under  the  scheme  at  the 
outset ; their  omission  obviously  excluded  rationing  on  strictly 
equitable  lines. 

Above  all  farmers  are  bad  at  forms.  The  scheme  involved  forms, 
perhaps  needlessly  complicated  forms,  1,200,000  of  four  different 
kinds  of  forms  at  least — (a)  for  dairy  cattle,  calves,  breeding-bulls, 
agricultural  horses,  and  })igs  other  than  those  owned  by  ‘small 
owners’  and  j)ig  clubs;  (b)  for  horses  not  engaged  in  agricultural 
work;  (c)  for  use  by  j)ig  clubs;  (d)  for  use  by  small  owners  who 
slaughtered  three  pigs  or  less  in  one  year  and  who  were  not  members 
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of  pig  clubs.  Like  all  rationing  schemes,  this  appeared  at  the  outset 
to  he  giving  paper  when  bread  or  cake  had  been  demanded. ^ 

The  rationing  scheme  introduced  by  an  order  of  14th  October 
was  due  to  come  into  full  operation  on  17th  November.  ‘After 
that  date  feeding  stuffs  will  be  distributed  only  to  persons  who  have 
made  applications  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  and  on  the  basis 
of  a definite  allowance  per  head  for  the  various  classes  of  live  stock.’ 
Before  that  date  the  world  had  changed  again;  the  feeding-stuffs 
difhculty  found  another  solution.  The  Ministry  celebrated  the 
Armistice  by  lowering  the  extraction  of  flour  from  wheat,  so  as  to 
give  back  something  more  like  white  bread  to  men  and  more  and 
better  offals  to  animals,  and  by  allowing  farmers  to  keej)  for  animals 
20  per  cent,  of  each  thresh  of  barley.  These  concessions  were  an- 
nounced on  Idth  November;  on  24th  November  followed  the  set- 
ting free  of  all  dredge-corn  for  feeding  and  on  20th  November  and 
12fh  December  increases  of  the  rations  allowed  for  pigs  and  for 
horses  respectively.  ( )nly  a few  days  after  the  last  of  these  increases, 
by  a general  licence  issued  on  18th  December,  the  rationing  scheme 
was  transformed,  for  everything  but  oil-cake,  into  a mere  priority 
scheme.  So  long  as  the  dealer  satisfied  customers  registered  with 
him  up  to  the  rationed  (juantity,  he  could  sell  any  surplus  freely. 
When  the  first  permits  under  the  rationing  scheme  exj)ired  on  25th 
January  1919,  they  were  not  renewed,  and  the  scheme  was  silently 
dropped.  The  supj)ly  of  cake  still  presented  difficulties,  but  by 
April  1919  the  distribution  order  and  most  of  the  other  orders  deal- 
ing wifli  feeding  stuffs  could  be  revoked.  Thus  the  Ministry  was 
saved,  half  regretfully,  from  the  necessity  of  discovering  whether 
compulsory  rationing  of  feeding  stuffs  to  animals  could  be  made  to 
work,  as  the  rat  ioning  of  food  to  men  had  worked. 

‘ 'I'ho  {'t'Mcral  etYect  on  the  farmer’s  mind  of  the  Ministry’s  efforts  is  not  unfairly  j)re- 
sented  in  a doeument  purporting  to  he  theollice  tile  concerned  with  Monas  Rowhottom’s 
cow-cake',  which  was  circulated  in  the  Ministry  and  met  with  well-deserved  apprecia- 
tion. Mr.  Kowhottom,  heginning  hopefully  with  a re()uest  for  10  cwt.  of  cow-cake  to  get 
his  ‘nice  beasts’  ready  for  the  fat-stoek  market,  found  himself  invoK'ed  in  an  intricate 
eorrespondema*  for  nine  months  with  the  Ministry  of  State  C'ontrol,  where  Mr.  Dallymore, 
Sir  'I’ainley  I’assiton,  and  Mr.  l.ongsinns  Dunn  devised  forms  and  minuted  minutes  to  his 
confusion  and  e.xasperation.  In  the  end  the  nice  beasts  ‘snuffed  it’,  and  the  last  minute 
was ‘Final  Action  'I’aken:  No  Action'.  Mr.  Kowhottom  had  at  least  been  convicted,  as 
Mr.  Dallymore  })oinf  ed  out,  of  palpable  inconsistency  in  the  two  answers  he  gave  to  the 
((uestion  (rej)eated  on  the  form  for  greater  safety)  as  to  why  he  wanted  cow-cake.  He 
said,  first,  that  he  did  not  really  want  cow-cake,  hut  that  his  cows  did,  and  later,  that 
he  did  want  eow-eake  to  make  a rockery  with. 

S 2 
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The  companion  })roblem  of  live  stock  was  settled  at  the  same 
time,  partly  by  the  easing  of  the  feeding  stuffs  position,  and  partly 
in  the  natural  course  of  events.  By  the  middle  of  November  the 
stream  of  cattle  coming  to  market  showed  signs  of  decline,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  the  Ministry  was  giving  notice  to  the  War 
Office  that  it  might  find  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Army  requirement 
for  home-grown  meat  on  every  day  of  the  week.  A new  difficulty 
now  presented  itself.  Big  imports  of  meat  began  to  come  in  and  as 
home  su])plies  still  substantially  met  the  demand,  the  cold  stores 
were  threatened  with  congestion.  The  iMinistry  sought  escape  by 
doubling  the  ration  for  Christmas,  by  releasing  offals  from  ration- 
ing, by  allowing  butchers,  if  all  theii’  customers  did  not  draw  the 
full  ration,  to  sell  the  surplus  meat  to  others  in  excess  of  the 
ration.  These  developments,  however,  belong  properly  to  a later 
chapter. 

\Vhile  the  Ministry  was  thus  embroiled  with  the  farmers,  it 
had  to  beat  off  an  attack  on  another  flank,  from  the  representa- 
tives of  consumers.  It  was  Mr.  Clynes’  misfortune  that  several 
ini])ortant  increases  of  retail  prices  fell  to  be  made  in  his  time;  it 
was  to  his  credit  that  he  made  them  without  undue  delay  or 
hesitation. 

Meat,  milk,  butter,  and  margarine  were  all  affected.  The  last 
two  can  be  dealt  with  briefly.  The  retail  })iice  of  margarine  was 
raised  on  22nd  July  1918  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  a lb.,  to  meet  increased 
charges  involved  in  higher  cost  of  raw  material,  greater  use  of 
animal  fats,  and  more  liberal  margins  to  retailers  to  cover  costs  of 
cutting  u})  and  wrapjfing.’^  This  particular  increase  did  not  last  for 
long;  on  17th  November  the  2d.  was  taken  off  again.  The  retail 
price  of  butter,  fixed  tor  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  August 
at  2.s‘.  4>d.  per  lb.,  had  to  be  raised  almost  immediately  to  2s.  6d.; 
this  increase  applied  to  imported  butter  from  Kith  September  and 
to  all  butter  from  20th  October.  jMeat  and  milk  caused  important 
controversies  and  need  fuller  treatment. 

Tlie  retail  prices  of  meat  fixed  at  the  end  of  March  1918  were 
])robably  even  at  that  date  insufficient  to  allow  the  Ministry  to  pay 
its  way;  large  purchases  of  costly  American  siq)plies  had  already 
been  made.  When  to  this  was  added  in  June  the  prospect  of  rising 
live-stock  prices  in  the  following  autumn  and  winter,  the  insolvency 

* X.F.J.,  24th  July  1918,  p.  586. 
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of  the  Central  Live-Stock  Eiiiid  became  certain,  unless  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  could  be  raised  as  welld 

An  increase  was  approved  in  princi})le  in  June,  when  Mr.  Clynes 
was  already  taking  much  of  the  responsibility  from  Lord  Rhondda, 
and  was  announced  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  Eor  tactical  reasons 
overt  action  in  this  decision  was  postponed  till  Sejitember,  when 
nearly  all  the  meat  being  issued  to  the  public  would  be  home-grown; 
an  improvement  of  quality  would  accompany  the  increase  of  price.- 
Meanwhile  a vigorous  agitation  against  any  increase  took  place. 
There  was  much  talk  of  a ‘meat  mystery’.  Mr.  Clynes  retorted 
vigorously  on  his  critics.  ‘There  was  no  meat  mystery,  except  in 
the  minds  of  some  gentlemen  who  wrote  to  the  papers  to  illuminate 
the  ])ublic  mind  as  to  the  imagined  facts.  As  a fact  we  were  pay- 
ing the  same  ])rice  in  America  for  meat  which  the  Americans  were 
paying  for  their  own  troops  and  people.  To  that  extent  the  pro- 
fiteer had  been  harnessed.’  ^ 

There  was  after  all  a resolution  about  food  at  the  Trade  Luiion 
Congress;  it  demanded  national  kitchens  throughout  the  country 
and  a Treasury  subsidy,  if  necessary,  to  keep  meat  prices  down.  Mr. 
Clynes  himself  attended  the  (’ongress  and  spoke  against  the  second 
part  of  this  resolution;  the  fact  that  it  was  then  carried  only  by 
2,2L1<,()(M)  votes  to  1,^74,000,  instead  of  unanimously,  must  be 
counted  to  him  as  a moral  victory.  I\Ir.  Clynes  at  least  took  it  so; 
he  did  not  want  a meat  subsidy  and  the  War  Cabinet,  to  whom  the 
point  was  submitted,  decided  against  it.  By  an  order  of  20th  Septem- 
ber the  retail  ])iice  of  nearly  all  cuts  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  was 
raised  by  2d.  a lb.  as  from  22nd  September,*  and  that  of  pork  by 
the  same  amount  from  9th  October. 

* As  is  explained  by  Mr.  Idoyd,  tlie  Central  Live-Stock  Fund,  in  addition  to  meeting 
charges  for  administration  and  distribution,  had  the  function  of  pooling  purchases  in 
dilT(!r(mt  countries  and  of  smoothing  out  diilerences  resulting  from  variation  in  the  ])rice 
of  live  stoek.  The  actual  deficiency  by  September,  even  before  live-stock  prices  began 
their  a.scent,  was  £2,()0(),()00.  {Kxjieriments  in  iiUtle  Control,  pp.  iyG-7.) 

- 'I’his  is  the  exj)lanation  of  delay  given  by  Mr.  Clynes  himself  on  25th  September 
(N.F.J.,  25th  September  1!)18,  p.  27).  Mr.  l.loyd  (loc.  cit.)  gives  another  rea.son — that 
it  was  not  desired  to  raise  prices  till  the  success  of  rationing  was  .issured,  but  this  is  le.ss 
appropriate  in  it.self,  and  does  not  fit  the  dates  so  well.  Rationing  was  successful  by 
April. 

“ Mr.  Clynes  at  a Labour  Conference  (X.F.J.,  25th  September  1018,  p.  27). 
slightly  more  laboured  defence  of  American  meat  prices  was  offered  in  the  Nutiomd 
Food  Journal  of  28th  .August. 

^ .As  illustrating  the  completeness  of  the  Ministr3'’s  labours,  it  may  be  noted  that 
during  the  same  week  it  was  engaged  in  establishing  control  of  bones  and  their  products 
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After  meat,  milk.  The  1918  summer  prices  to  producers  had 
been  fixed  by  an  order  of  8th  iMarch,  at  1,9.  S(L  per  gallon  in  April, 
Is.  in  May  and  June,  Is.  2d.  in  July,  and  Is.  M.  in  August  and 
September;  the  retail  prices  were  to  run  at  2s.  Sd.  for  April,  2s.  for 
]\lay,  June,  and  July,  2s.  4d.  for  August  and  September.  At  about 
the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  the  producer’s  ])rice  for  the 
following  winter  would  not  be  less  than  Is.  lOd.  per  gallon.  Both 
for  summer  and  winter,  when  the  time  came,  the  Ministry  felt  driven 
to  go  above  these  figures;  it  dared  not  risk  deficiency  and  was  amen- 
able to  agricultural  pressure.  By  an  amending  order  of  8th  June, 
■id.  was  added  to  the  producer’s  and  to  the  retail  price  for  each 
month  from  June  to  September.  When  in  the  latter  month  the 
winter  prices  came  up  for  settlement,  the  Food  Controller  found 
himself  beset  on  one  hand  by  an  Agricultural  Advisory  Council 
demanding  a minimum  of  2s.  6d.  per  gallon  to  the  producer,  and 
a Consumers’  Council  pre})ared  as  its  last  concession  to  rapacity  to 
yield  2s.  In  these  circumstances  2s.  3d.  was  a mathematical  and 
political  certainty,^  but  it  meant  9d.  a quart  to  the  consumer  from 
1st  October  to  21st  November,  and  lOJ.  a quart  till  the  end  of  the 
following  April.  This  brought  a deluge  of  criticism  from  consumers, 
labour  organizations  and  Food  Committees  of  labour  sympathies. 
Ml-.  Clynes,  echoing  Mr.  Hoover,  retorted  that  with  milk  his  first 
business  was  to  ensure  supplies.  ‘They  could  not  dragoon  the 
farmer  to  produce  milk  for  them,  getting  up  at  all  hours  for  the 
purpose — they  could  not  do  that  without  coming  to  terms  with  the 
carriers  of  the  pail.  . . . “Hodge”  was  just  coming  by  his  own.’  - 
‘If  the  price  was  intolerable  to  poor  people,  as  he  agreed  that  it  was, 
poor  people  could  get  milk  free  or  at  half  cost;  it  was  the  business 
of  local  authorities  to  exercise  their  powers  under  that  order  and  of 
labour  and  co-operative  organizations  to  press  them  to  do  so.’  This 
was  riding  off  the  difficulty  by  a milk  subsidy,  to  be  given  by  local 
authorities  out  of  the  rates  on  their  responsibility,  instead  of  by  the 
[Ministry  out  of  taxes  or  the  price  of  other  food.  Most  of  the  local 

(by  three  Orders  of  23rd  September  recpiisitioning  supplies,  licensing  purchasers,  and 
fixing  maximum  prices  respectively)  and  in  regulating  the  slaughter  of  horses  and  trade 
in  horseflesh  (by  an  Order  of  24th  September). 

1 As  was  5id.  per  fresh  egg,  in  November  1918,  when  the  Consumers’  Council  said  ~)d. 
and  the  Agricultural  Departments  Gd.  The  Costings  Department,  after  considering 
these  proposals,  was  fortunately  able  to  find  special  reasons  making  exactly  the 
right  figure. 

^ Speech  at  Labour  Conference,  reported  in  X.F.J.,  25th  September  1918,  p.  29. 
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autliorities  were  shy  of  lielping  the  Ministry  in  this  manner;  fresh 
milk  in  this  eonntry  is  ideally  rather  than  actually  an  article  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  by  the  ])oor;  generally  the  consumer  him- 
self ])aid  the  full  })rice  required. ^ 

The  dispute  about  winter  milk  prices  ])recipitated  action  on  a 
decision  announced  some  moidhs  before  but  not  at  once  ])ut  into 
force,  to  take  over  the  wholesale  trade.  Only  in  the  economies  to 
be  effected  thereby  in  the  costs  of  collecting  and  distributing  milk 
did  there  seem  to  be  any  hope  of  reconciling  the  demands  of  pro- 
ducers for  high  prices  and  of  consumers  for  low  ones.  On  5th  October 
1918,  the  Wholesale  Milk  Dealers  (Control)  Order  was  made,  apj)ly- 
ing  Regulation  2G(i  of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  as 
from  7th  October  to  all  premises  used  by  a licensed  wholesale  dealer 
in  milk  ‘for  the  ])urpose  of  wholesale  dealings  in  liquid  milk  or  for 
the  })ui'pose  of  the  manufacture  of  milk  products’.  The  procedure 
was  the  same  as  that  adopted  with  the  Hour  mills  in  April  1917;  the 
intention  was  that  all  wholesale  ndlk  business,  farmers’  co-operative 
societies,  and  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  and  dried  milk  factories, 
should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Eood  Controller  and  be  worked  on 
his  accouid  as  the  Hour  mills  were.  About  800  Hi'ins  were  affected 
by  t he  order.  Another  order  made  on  the  same  day  gave  the  Ministry 
uidimited  powers  of  directing  the  distribution  of  milk  by  all  per- 
sons, whether  producers,  wholesalers  or  retailers. 

Though  the  price  diHiculty  l)rought  the  (juestion  of  milk  control 
to  a head  it  was  only  one  factor  in  the  action  now  taken.  Other 
factors  contributed  much  moie.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
activity  of  the  milk  enthusiasts,  i'ej)resented  by  the  Astor  Commit- 
tee mentioned  below,  who  had  been  working  for  years  on  grounds 
of  health  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk.  There  was  another  body  of  j)eople  anxious  to  develop  state 
trading  for  its  own  sake  and  seeing  in  milk  and  the  war  a heaven- 
sent  oppoit  unity.  There  was,  reinforcing  their  arguments,  and 
causing  farmeis,  consumers,  and  Members  of  Parliament  to  turn 

* Hy  th(!  .Milk  (Mothers  and  Children)  Order  of  8th  Fehniary  any  local  authority  was 
allowed  to  'arraiif'e  for  the  .su|)|)ly  of  food  and  milk  for  ex|)eetant  mothers  and  nursing 
mothers,  and  of  milk  for  ehildren  under  live  years  of  age,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  from  time  to  time  he  prescribed  by  the  Food  ( 'ontroller ' ; if  so  reipdred  by  the  Local 
(lovernmentr  Hoard,  it  was  bound  to  make  such  arrangements.  I'nder  a simultaneous 
order  made  by  the.  Local  (iovernment  Hoard,  e,.xpenses  imnirred  in  so  providing  footl  and 
milk  could  bo  defrayed  from  the  rates;  a circular  of  instructions  was  issued  at  the  same 
time.  The.se  orders  applieil  only  to  Kngland  and  Wales. 
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to  the  State  for  fear  of  something  worse,  the  growing  power  of  the 
‘Milk  Trust’,  that  is  to  say  of  the  United  Dairies  Company  Limited. 
For  understanding  of  the  jiosition  a little  earlier  history  is  required. 

As  long  before  as  April  1917,  a Committee  had  been  aj)pointed. 
‘on  the  instruction  of  the  Cabinet,  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Food  Controller’,  ‘to  report 
on  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk,  including  the  con- 
sideration of  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  (1)  to  stimulate  pi  o- 
duction;  (2)  to  conserve  milk  sup])lies  during  any  period  of  excess; 

(3)  to  provide  for  the  special  needs  of  children  in  urban  centres; 

(4)  to  effect  economies  in  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution; 

(5)  to  organize  su]q)lies  by  administrative  action  so  as  to  reach  all 
sections  of  the  community;  and  (6)  other  kindred  subjects’.^ 

\Vith  these  wide  terms  of  reference,  the  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Major  (now  Viscount)  Astor  had  a long  life.  It 
j)roduced  interim  reports  in  June  and  November  1917.^  In  the 
following  February  it  }>assed  certain  I'esolutions  which  Major  Astor 
forwarded  to  Lord  Rhondda;  the  most  important  was  ‘that  the 
Government  should,  through  the  Milk  Section  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  take  over  direct  control  of  the  wholesale  collection,  utiliza- 
tion and  distribution  of  milk’.  This  led  to  a request  for  a detailed 
scheme;  a Sub-Committee  was  appointed  towards  the  end  of  March 
to  prepare  one  and  reported  at  the  beginning  of  May.  It  emphasized, 
as  reasons  for  control,  the  wasteful  coni])etition  in  the  collection 
and  handling  of  milk  by  superfluous  depots  or  factories  in  the  same 
area,  the  uneconomical  diversion  of  milk  fi'om  one  geographical 
area  to  another  and  its  imnecessary  transportation  by  rail  and  road, 
the  waste  of  man  and  horse-j)ower  in  retail  distribution,  the  need 
for  encouraging  production  of  butter  and  of  cleaner  milk,  and  the 


* See  Lord  Crawford’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords — June  1918  (reported  N.F.J 
2()th  June,  p.  532).  The  appointment  of  this  Astor  Committee  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  difficulties  being  experienced  at  the  time  by  Lord  Devonport  in  relation  to  the 
fixing  of  milk  jirices.  These  difficulties  were  the  subject  of  a conference  on  I9th  April 
with  upwards  of  100  representative  producers  and  distributors  of  milk. 

2 Published  as  Command  Papers  (Cd.  8008  and  8880  respectively).  The  first  report 
dealt  with  the  disposal  of  surplus  summer  milk;  with  the  utilization  of  milk  so  as  to 
preserve  for  the  nation  the  maximum  amounts  of  food  constituents  available;  with  the 
relation  that  the  retail  price  of  milk  ought  to  bear  to  the  prices  of  milk  products,  beef 
and  fecfling-stulfs,  and  with  farm  labour.  The  second  report  dealt  with  causes  of  possible 
milk  shortage,  supi)ly  and  distribution  of  feeding  stulTs,  the  price  of  milk,  the  loss  of 
milk  through  souring,  its  preservation  by  pasteurization,  and  the  e.stablishment  of  county 
milk  depots. 
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foarof  a large  middlemen’s  organizations  j)lacing  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike  in  the  hands  of  a monopoly.  Recommending  accord- 
ingly that  the  wholesale  trade  in  milk  and  its  utilization  in  factories 
he  taken  over  by  the  State  and  that  the  traders  and  manufacturers 
he  made  agents  of  the  Ministry,  the  Sub-Committee  added  an  im- 
[)ortant  and  contentious  clause  as  to  what  should  happen  after 
the  War. 

‘8.  In  tlie  organization  oftlie  wholesale  trade  during  the  War.  the  power 
of  wholesale  traders  may  he  strengthened  or  in  some  eases  disorganized  for 
the  j)eriod  after  the  War.  It  is,  therefore,  reeommended  that  in  eon- 
stituting  traders  agents  of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  the  Government  should  at 
once  obtain  an  option  to  purchase  the  lousinesses  of  such  traders  at  a fair 
valuation  to  he  arrived  at  loy  negotiation  or  hy  arbitration,  as  experience 
may  show  the  ultimate  necessity  of  the  State  becoming  the  sole  wholesaler 
of  milk,  a development  which  this  Committee  considers  to  be  desirable.’ 

Thus  nationalization  showed  its  cloven  hoof  or  angel’s  wings. 
Major  Astor’s  full  Committee  inclined  to  the  former  opinion;  its 
members  supported  the  recommendation  of  the  Sub-Committee 
for  war-time  control,  but  were  not  jtrepared  on  the  evidence  before 
them  to  agree  to  the  desirability  of  ])ermanent  purchase.^  Mr. 
('lynes  favoured  the  latter  opinion.  He  announced,  in  answer  to  a 
Parliamentary  Cluestion  on  LStli  May,  the  Food  Controller’s  agree- 
ment with  the  Sub-Committee’s  conclusion  that  the  milk  combine 
should  be  brought  under  Government  control,  and  in  a speech  on 
6th  June  declared  more  exj)licitly  ‘that  the  Ministry  must  become 
responsible  for  wholesale  collection,  utilization  and  distribution  of 
milk’ ; in  doing  so  he  made  clear  his  personal  hope  that  war-time 
control  might  prove  a stepping-stone  to  permanent  control.  ‘We 
aie  dealing  with  urgent  Avar  necessities;  but  in  my  view',  should  the 
job  be  Avell  handled,  and  should  it  be  seen  that  in  this  really  pre- 
cious article  of  food  State  Control  is  of  very  great  public  benefit,  a 
strong  public  demand  will  grow  to  maintain  something  like  State 
control  after  the  war.’  ^ 

'I’his  fluttered  the  dove-cotes.  It  seemed,  at  the  moment  and 
lor  some  time  after,  as  if  the  combined  forces  of  milk  reformers, 
collectivists  on  principle,  and  the  bogey  of  the  milk  trust  might 

‘ See  Report  of  the  ('(rmmillee  on  PrcHluction  atul  Distribution  of  Milk  to  the  Food 
Controller.  (Cd.  llOitf).)  'I’liis  Ls  the  exuet  title. 

^ llaiiManl,  10()  1 1 Del).  .A  S.,  177.5  eol.  ((itli  .1  une  1!)  18).  'Phe  taking  over  of  the  whole- 
sale trade  had  naturally  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Consuniers’  Council. 
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bring  about  the  permanent  nationalization  of  the  wholesale  milk 
trade,  with  municipalization  of  the  retail  trade. ^ The  appointment 
of  iMajor  Astor  a few  weeks  after  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
[Ministry,  when  Mr.  Clynes  became  the  Minister,  looked  like  a Govern- 
ment mandate  for  strong  milk  measures.  The  surprise  was  not  so 
much  that  control  should  have  been  begun  in  October  as  that  it  did 
not  follow  in  July.  There  seems  no  ex])lanation  for  the  delay  except 
the  occupation  of  the  Ministry  witli  international  and  internal 
})roblems. 

The  delay,  however  caused,  proved  decisive.  The  problem  of 
milk  control  Avas  doomed  to  be  settled  by  a new  Controller  in  a 
chillier  atmosphere.  [Mr.  Clynes’  appointment  had  coincided  with 
the  beginning  of  the  great  change  on  the  Western  Front.  Tlie  end  of 
that  change  brought  also  the  end  of  his  service.  When,  three  days 
after  the  Armistice,-  [Mr.  Lloyd  George  announced  a General  Elec- 
tion and  sought  a fresh  mandate  for  a Government  to  make  ])eace 
with  full  ])owers  abroad  and  to  settle  the  Irish  and  other  difficulties 
at  home,  I.abour  left  his  coalition.  [Mr.  Clynes,  though  the  Labour 
organization  of  his  own  constituency  supported  his  staying  in  the 
Government,  though  at  the  Labour  Party  Conference  on  1 4th  Novem- 
ber he  had  argued  for  the  coalition,  felt  bound  by  the  decision 
against  him.  He  announced  his  coming  resignation  in  a speech  at 
Nottingham  on  22nd  November.  ' Food  Ministry  work  is  distinctly 
work  for  a Labour  man ; but  it  cannot  be  done  in  face  of  the  demands 
from  organized  Labour  that  I should  leave  it.’  ^ 

[Mr.  Clynes,  while  insisting  that  he  must  follow  his  party  into 
opposition,  did  not  embarrass  the  Government  by  abrupt  resigna- 
tion. At  the  recjuest  of  the  Prime  Minister,  he  remained  Food  Con- 
troller till  the  election  was  over  and  the  new  Government  could  be 
completed.  He  stayed  long  enough  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  his  staff  and  the  Consumers’  Council  on  his  own  unopposed 

^ The  United  Dairies  Company,  supposed  by  Alarch  1918  to  control  80  per  cent,  of  tlie 
wholesale  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  retail  supply  of  London,  was  the  subject  of  many 
Parliamentarv  questions  (Hansard,  104  H.C.  Deb.  5 8.,  807-8  cols.  (19th  March  1918); 
100  H.C.  Del).  5 8.,  4.5  col.  (13th  May  1918);  107  H.C.  Deb.  5 8.,  1043-4  and  1003  cols. 
(20th  June  1918);  107  H.C.  Deb.  5 8.,  1708  col.  (3rd  July  1918).  Its  e.xi.stence  was  no 
doubt  largely  responsible  for  the  support  given  to  control  by  agriculturists  and  other 
non-socialists. 

- The  coming  of  a general  election  was  well  known  before  the  Armistice  (see  ‘I’olitical 
Notes’  in  77/e  77mesof  5th  November)  and  was  announced,  without  date,  bj'  Air.  Bonar 
Law  on  8th  November. 

® 8peech  at  Nottingham  22nd  November,  reported  A’.U.J.,27th  November  1918, p.  157. 
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return  to  Parliament,  to  send  a {)imgent  reply  to  a Treasury  Com- 
mittee’s criticism  of  ex])enditure  on  the  rationing  clearing-house, 
and  to  ap])i  ove  the  first  steps  towards  decontrol  and  the  ])rovision- 
ing  of  Europe.  He  presided  at  a meeting  of  the  P’ood  Covmcil  so 
late  as  7th  January  1919.  His  successor,  Mr.  G.  II.  Roberts — another 
Labour  man,  but  one  prepared  to  break  his  Labour  connexions— 
was  not  appointed  till  lOth  January  1919. 

These  last  months  of  Mr.  Clynes’s  office  belong,  however,  really 
to  the  time  that  follows  rather  than  to  that  before.  The  Ministry 
culminated  with  the  Armistice;  the  battle  of  control  and  decontrol 
was  joined  at  once;  the  s])irit  of  national  unity  was  broken  and  the 
mameuvring  of  sectional  interests  for  })ermanent  position  began. 
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Ministry  at  Armistice  prepared  for  demobilization.  Immediate  relaxations.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Roberts  as  the  new  Controller.  Some  new  tasks.  Hotel  Majestic.  Milk  control  and 
its  end.  Summer  milk  prices.  Wilts  United  Dairies  case.  Provisioning  of  Europe. 

The  forces  for  and  against  decontrol.  Officials  and  the  Consumers’  Council.  Early 
victories  of  decontrollers.  Cabinet  decision  of  May  to  end  Ministry  by  December  1911). 
Slight  Parliamentary  discussion.  A message  from  the  Prime  Minister.  Fears  of  indus- 
trial unrest.  Upward  turn  of  prices.  The  argument  of  the  decontrollers.  Recontrol 
gaining  ground.  Cabinet  decision  of  June  to  continue  Ministry  with  full  powers. 

The  Armistice  found  the  Ministry  of  Food  equipped  for  war  and 
for  jteace.  Its  organization  was  at  last  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
coni])lete.  It  controlled  nearly  ever;yi;hing  that  men  could  eat  or 
drink  without  being  poisoned,  and  many  things  outside  that  cate- 
gory, such  as  feeding  stuffs  and  beehive  sections;  it  was  stretching 
out  its  tentacles  over  soap  and  candles,  salt  and  aerated  waters.  It 
held  unparalleled  reserves  of  food.  It  had  also  in  reserve  a con- 
sidered scheme  for  its  own  dissolution,  and  was  prepared  to  die. 
On  10th  of  November  1918  the  Food  Council  had  before  it  an 
elaborate  memorandum  on  the  Demobilization  of  Food  Control, 
dealing  with  the  position  and  prosjiects  of  every  important  article 
of  food,  and  setting  out  the  successive  stages  by  which  it  might  be 
restored  to  freedom.  Actual  dates  for  decontrol  could  not  then  be 
suggested;  the  passage  from  one  stage  to  the  next  depended  on 
supjilies,  that  is  to  say,  as  a rule  on  imports;  no  man  could  then  say 
how  soon  or  how  rapidly  importation  would  increase.  Some  mea- 
sures of  relief,  however,  were  named  as  likely  to  be  made  possible 
so  soon  as  lio.stilities  ended;  these  and  others  were  carried  out 
within  a few  weeks. 

Tlie  most  important  measures  of  immediate  relief  dealt  with 
feeding  stuffs,  for  there  of  late  the  shoe  had  pinched  most  sharply. 
By  the  rapid  stages  described  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  supply 
of  feeding  stuffs  was  increased  and  the  rationing  scheme  was  brought 
to  an  end.  Another  welcome  concession  to  farmers  was  the  revoca- 
tion on  19th  December  of  the  Pig  (Sales)  Order  made  less  than 
three  months  before,  requiring  pigs  (like  cattle  and  sheep)  to  be 
sold  in  a market  before  slaughter.  This  order,  though  necessary  to 
com])lete  control  of  pork  and  bacon  prices  and  distribution,  had 
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proved  extremely  hard  to  enforce  and  had  been  widely  disregarded 
during  its  three  months  of  life.  Its  revocation  meant  for  the 
Ministry  timely  retreat  from  an  untenable  salient. 

The  Ministry  did  not  confine  its  early  concessions  to  aninials. 
Lowering  the  extraction  of  fiour  from  wheat  benefitted  human  con- 
sumers also;  l)y  16th  December,  with  an  average  extraction  of  76 
per  cejit.  and  the  kind  of  wheat  then  being  tendered  to  millers, 
l)i(‘ad  returned  ])ractically  to  its  pre-war  quality;  free  use  of  im- 
ported  flour  had  been  allowed  even  earlier  by  a general  licence  of 
28th  Noveml)er.  The  right  to  make  cakes  and  jjastries  of  every 
kind  and  to  cover  them  with  sugar  or  chocolate  or  both  was  re- 
stored to  Britons  on  7th  December  1918,  as  was  the  right  to  eat  an 
unlimited  cpiantity  of  these  or  other  cakes  at  afternoon  tea. 

Next  to  cereals  meat  was  the  princij)al  subject  of  early  conces- 
sions. After  celebrating  Clu  istmas  by  a double  allowance  of  meat, 
the  Ministry  increased  the  ration  permanently  from  29th  December. 
Iwery  kind  of  meat  offal  was  freed  from  rationing  on  1st  December, 
and  pork,  poultry,  game,  rabbits,  canned  meat,  and  horseflesh  were 
freed  four  weeks  later.  Thereafter  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  alone 
were  rationed. 

'Fhe  consumj)tion  of  tea  was  freed  from  all  restrictions  on  2nd 
December;  the  other  rationed  foods — butter  and  margarine,  sugar 
and  jam — had  to  wait  for  the  New  Year. 

'riie  changes  just  cited  represented  a more  liberal  treatment  of 
farmers  and  of  the  public  under  control,  rather  than  any  substantial 
diminution  in  the  scoj)e  of  control  or  the  organization  required  for 
its  maintenance.  To  give  a 20  oz.  ration  of  butcher’s  meat  involved 
j)iecisely  the  same  work  as  to  give  one  of  16  oz.;  to  issue  ration 
books  for  one  food  involved  keeping  up  the  extensive  organization 
of  local  h'ood  Oflices  and  very  nearly  as  great  expenditure  as  when 
live  or  six  foods  weie  rationed;  a change  in  the  milling  jjercentage 
made  no  difference  to  the  control  of  the  flour  mills,  which  had  to 
(continue  as  long  as  bread  was  subsidized.  The  relaxations  of  con- 
trol in  the  first  weeks  after  the  Armistice,  however  welcome  to  the 
public,  made  little  difference  to  the  staff  required  by  the  Ministry. ‘ 
'I’iiey  did  not  touch  the  central  ])roblem  of  decontrol,  that  is  to 
say,  the  handing  back  by  the  State  to  })rivate  traders  of  the 

* By  1st  .laiumry  l!Ui)  the  central  statf  of  the  Ministry  Inul  been  reiluced  only  2-1  per 
cent,  from  the  .Anni.stico  lii;urcs,  and  the  provincial  staff  about  5 per  cent. 
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responsibility  for  buyino;,  iinjjorting  and  distributing  food,  in  such 
a way  that  there  should  be  no  breach  of  continuity  in  supply,  no 
violent  oscillation  of  prices,  and  no  excessive  loss  to  the  State  on 
liquidation.  If  the  ^Ministry  stopped  buying  bacon  or  butter  abroad, 
would  private  traders  begin  to  do  so?  IIow  would  the  action  of  the 
traders  be  affected  by  a decision  of  the  Ministry  to  maintain  a 
maximum  price,  which  might  destroy  all  chance  of  a profit?  What, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  the  public  say,  if  the  Ministry  fixed  no 
maximum  and  prices  soared?  The  Ministry  moreover,  whenever  it 
stopped  buying,  would  hold  large  stocks  which  it  could  ])ut  on  the 
market  at  any  time  and  at  any  juice  it  chose.  IIow  would  this 
affect  the  minds  of  the  traders?  What  would  the  jDublic  as  con- 
sumers say  if,  })rices  having  risen,  the  stocks  were  sold  at  a j^rofit  ? 
What  would  the  Treasury  and  the  j^ublic  as  taxpayers  say  if, 
jjiices  having  fallen,  the  stocks  were  cleared  at  a loss? 

These  and  other  j^roblems  had  been  examined  theoretically 
before  hostilities  ended.  Practical  decisions  waited  for  the  new 
year  and  the  new  Food  Controller.  No  serious  demobilization  of 
the  Ministry  could  be  attemj)ted  by  a care-taker  Minister. 

The  change  of  controllers  was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  January, 
Mr.  Roberts’  ajij)ointment  being  announced  on  10th  January  1919. 
It  was  accompanied  by  other  changes  in  the  Ministry.  Major  Astor 
resigned  his  jiosition  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  McCurdy.  Sir  John  Beale  resigned  his  jDOsition  as 
Chief  Secretary,  in  order  to  take  uj)  work  on  the  SujDreme  Council 
for  Su}3j:)ly  and  Relief,  and  I was  aj:>j)ointed  Permanent  Secretary 
in  his  jDlace. 

Both  the  new  Controller  and  his  new  chief  of  staff  conceived  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  bring  about  decontrol  as  rapidly  as  was  consis- 
tent with  smoothness.  Mr.  Roberts  announced  this  later  as  the 
j:)olicy  laid  down  for  him  on  aj3j)ointment  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
There  had,  however,  already  develoj^ed,  with  the  Ministry  and  outside 
it,  acute  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  jDolicy  of  decontrolling  at  all. 

The  manner  in  which  disagreements  and  variations  of  policy 
comjdicated  the  naturally  difficult  task  of  decontrol  forms  the 
main  theme  both  of  this  and  the  following  chapter.  Before  this 
theme  is  develojied  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  certain  new 
tasks  and  extensions  of  its  work  to  which  the  Ministry  before  Mr. 
Roberts’  arrival  had  already  been  committed. 
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( )ne  of  these  tasks  was  the  running  of  the  Hotel  Majestic  in  Paris 
as  a lioine  for  tlie  Hritisli  Delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference  and 
for  all  who  could  hang  on  to  the  delegation.  The  Ministry,  with 
Mr.  Arthui-  Towle  as  one  of  its  Assistant-Secretaries,  was  strong  on 
catering,  though  by  various  umleserved  misfortunes  the  adventure 
idtimately  cost  it  something  of  its  credit. 

Another  new  task  resulted  from  decisions  taken  just  before  the 
Armistice.  Milk  was  the  subject  of  almost  the  first  statutory  food 
order  in  November  1917;  yet  of  all  foods  of  primary  importance  it 
was  the  last  of  which  comprehensive  control  was  attempted.  The 
Ministry  never  got  to  grips  with  milk  till  the  winter  of  1918-19,  and 
in  the  following  summer  was  still  exj)erimenting  with  new  methods 
of  fixing  prices.  Milk  control,  in  the  j)eriod  now  under  review,  a])- 
pears  as  a belated  survivor  from  an  age  of  heroic  action.  To  the 
adventurers  of  Palace  Chambers,  who  had  solved  nearly  all  their 
problems,  milk  ap{)eared  as  the  last  world  left  to  conquer;  they 
fell  on  it  with  enthusiasm,  extending  the  hounds  of  an  empire  whose 
hour  was  about  to  strike  and  imposing  new  bonds  on  a victorious 
people. 

d’he  stej)s  leading  to  this  last  attempt  to  win  a new  j)rovince  for 
food  control  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  By  the 
W holesale  Milk  Dealers  (Control)  Order  of  5th  October  1918  the 
h'ood  ('ontroller  took  over  the  premises  of  all  wholesale  dealers  in 
milk,  as  he  had  taken  over  the  flour  mills  eighteen  months  before. 
On  the  same  day,  by  the  iMilk  (Distribution)  Order,  he  took  com- 
prehensive powers  by  directions  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  milk, 
d’o  administer  these,  and  other  measures,  he  set  up  a Milk  Clontrol 
Board  which,  under  the  chairmanshi})  of  Captain  Tallents,  included, 
with  representatives  of  the  Ministry,  the  Consumers  Council,  the 
I .ocal  Government  Board  and  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
Mr.  K eginald  Butler  of  the  United  Dairies,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  ‘ Milk  Combine’. 

'I’he  immediate  task  before  the  Boaid  was  to  deal  with  a threat- 
ened shortage  of  milk  in  the  coming  winter.  It  was  estimated,  in 
a report  presented  in  February  1919,  that  the  total  supplies  had 
been  about  15  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  winter  before  and  25  per 
(!ont.  below  the  normal.  The  reduction  was  attributed  to  shortage 
of  feeding  .stidTs,  to  shortage  of  skilled  labour,  to  the  tendency  of 
farmers  to  go  into  less  onei'ous  hi'anches  of  farming,  and  to  the 
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probable  high  proportion  of  first  calf  heifers  in  dairy  herds  owing 
to  abnormal  slaughter.  Its  immediate  task  the  Board  successfully 
accomplished.  First,  the  supply  was  conserved  by  new  or  more 
stringent  restrictions  on  any  use  of  milk  otherwise  than  for  direct 
human  consumption.  iMilk  might  no  longer  he  served  as  a beverage 
in  catering  establishments  or  milk  shops,  except  to  children  under 
ten  or  on  a medical  certificate;  its  use  for  all  pui  poses  in  such  estab- 
lishments was  severely  restricted.  The  former  Cream  Order  was 
made  more  stringent,  and  the  prohibitions  on  use  of  milk  in  making 
chocolate  and  confectionery  were  made  more  effective.  Second, 
the  supply  of  fresh  milk  was  supplemented  by  exceptionally  large 
issues  of  condensed  milk;  for  this  a large  reserve  had  been  built  up 
in  the  ])receding  summer  and  autumn.  Third,  the  deficiency  was 
spread  as  evenly  as  possible  by  regulating  distribution.  In  London 
this  was  carried  furthest;  all  the  wholesalers  pooled  their  supplies 
and  accepted  a common  reduction  to  85  per  cent,  of  their  October 
level;  each  wholesaler  reduced  supplies  to  retailers  proportionately. 
Elsewhere  the  Divisional  Commissioners  and  Food  Committees 
applied  similar  principles,  fixing  each  retailer’s  requirements  by  a 
September  1918  datum  and  securing,  by  agreement  with  farmers 
and  wholesalers  or  by  exercise  of  powers  under  the  Milk  (Dis- 
tribution) Order,  that  those  requirements  were  proportionately 
net. 

The  remoter  task  of  the  Milk  Control  Board  was  by  improvements 
in  the  distribution  of  milk  to  secure  that  it  reached  the  consumer  in 
a more  wholesome  condition  and,  if  possible,  more  cheaply.  Ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  milk  factories,  wholesalers  and  retailers, 
appeared  to  result  in  excessive  charges  and  profits  between  farmer 
and  consumer.  One  declared  object  of  wholesale  milk  control  was 
to  secure  for  consumers  or  farmers,  rather  than  for  the  shareholders 
in  a milk  combine,  the  economies  to  be  gained  by  unification.  Mr. 
Reginald  Butler,  as  author  of  the  combine,  was  there  to  show  the 
Ministry  how  to  do  it;  his  prospective  position  as  administering  the 
wholesale  milk  monopoly  for  the  Government  was  foreshadow’ed,  and 
at  once  alarmed  the  farmers.  A financial  advisory  committee  got 
to  work  on  ])reparation  of  the  terms  u])on  which  the  controlled 
wholesale  dealers  should  be  remunerated  and  were  still  at  work  in 
the  following  February. 

On  this  side  of  control  the  Armistice  changed  the  balance  of 
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forces  entirely.  In  the  demobilization  memorandum  of  10th  Novem- 
ber this  was  frankly  recognized. 

‘It  is  clear  that  there  will  be  the  greatest  possible  (lifliciilty  in  j)roceeding 
with  milk  control  without  legislation  and  in  face  of  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Hutler’s  aj)pointmcnt.  The  withdrawal  of  eontrol  will  leave  the  cond)ine 
free  to  develop  (as  no  doid)t  it  will)  and  the  question  of  nationalizing  the 
milk  trade  as  a post-war  measure  can  then  be  taken  up  by  proper  Parlia- 
m c!i  tary  procc(  1 u re . ’ 

'Flms  s{)okc  one  of  the  more  realistically  minded  of  the  Ministry’s 
oflicials,  whose  counsels  for  a few  months  guided  its  ])roceedings. 
On  4th  April  1919  the  Wholesale  Milk  Dealers  (Control)  Order  was 
revoked  as  from  the  end  of  that  month;  in  effect  no  action  had  been 
taken  under  it.  The  revocation  was  stated  in  the  National  Food 
Journal  ^ to  be  ‘ without  prejudice  to  any  action  towards  permanent 
control  of  the  wholesale  milk  trade  that  may  be  decided  on  by  the 
Govei  nment’.  An  Inter-Departmental  Committee  of  officials  had 
in  fact  been  at  work  since  the  end  of  Eebruary  on  this  ])roblem. 
When  ultimately  it  came  before  the  Cabinet  the  agricultural 
departments  were  definitely  hostile  to  public  control  of  the  whole- 
sale milk  trade;  the  Food  Controller’s  advocacy  was  lukewarm; 
t he  Cabinet  had  no  collectivist  bias.  On  2nd  July  it  was  announced 
that  the  Government  had  decided  not  to  institute  any  permanent 
measure  of  milk  control  involving  the  taking  over  of  the  wholesale 
milk  trade,  though  the  powers  at  ])resent  being  exercised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food  were  being  continued.-  A new  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  was  a])pointed  to  consider  how  these  pow-ers 
might  be  made  permanent  by  legislation.  The  Committee’s  Report, 
presented  in  January  1920,  falls  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
volume. 

'I’he  Ministry  had  not  done  with  milk  in  the  spring  of  1919  by 
abandoning  control  of  the  wholesalers.  It  had  its  recurring  prob- 
lem of  fixing  summei-  prices  and  this  year  tried  new  methods.  In 
previous  years,  subject  to  one  unimj)ortant  exception,  a flat  price 
had  been  lixed  for  producers  in  all  ])arts  of  the  country.  This  was 
uid'air,  because  ihe  cost  of  production  was  far  from  uniform,  and 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  both  to  producers  in  expensive  dis- 
lri(ds  and  to  consumers  in  districts  where  pi’oduction  was  cheap. 

* Nalintial  Food  Jaumal,  !)th  April  1019,  p.  OTO. 

Mr.  McCurdy  in  reply  to  Lt.-Col.  Weigall  in  iioiise  of  Commons,  2nd  July  1910. 
(117,  ll.C.  Deb.  5 S„  908  col.). 
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Tlie  ^Ministry,  on  tlie  advice  of  a Travelling  Connnission  which 
exhaustively  examined  the  matter,  proposed  to  remedy  this  by 
fixing  differential  prices  for  jjroducers;  there  should  he  a standard 
applying  to  most  parts  of  the  country,  a price  2d.  above  tliis  in  the 
industrial  nortli  where  costs  were  heavy,  and  a price  2d.  below  this 
in  tlie  dairying  districts  of  the  south-w'estern  counties.  Since  the 
retail  price  in  each  district  had  to  be  based  on  the  producer’s  price 
for  that  district,  it  was  necessary  to  jirevent  milk  from  being  trans- 
ported from  the  low  price  districts  for  sale  elsewhere  at  excessive 
margins  of  profit.  Producers  in  the  south-western  counties  wish- 
ing to  send  milk  to  London  were  required,  accordingly,  to  obtain 
licences  and  to  pay  a licence  fee  of  2d.  for  each  gallon  of  milk  ex- 
jiorted.  The  differential  price  and  licence  charges  roused  opposi- 
tion among  the  south-western  producers,  and  some  of  the  principal 
milk  traders,  having  taken  out  the  licences,  challenged  in  the  law 
courts  the  validity  of  the  Ministry’s  order  requiring  payment  of  a 
fee.  The  jMinistry  won  its  case  against  the  Wilts  United  Dairies  in 
the  court  of  first  instance,  but  lost  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords.i  The  charging  of  a fee  for  the  transport  licence  was 
declared  to  be  itJtra  vires;  it  was  held  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a tax,  for 
which  express  Parliamentary  sanction  was  required.  The  Ministry 
had  ultimately  to  refund  a sum  of  about  £265,000  originally  paid 
under  protest  by  the  licensees. 

Tliis  decision  was  no  doubt  right  as  a matter  of  law,  and  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Food  Controller’s  powers,  just  as  was  the 
decision  that  tea  did  not  come  within  the  Food  Hoarding  Order  as 
first  enacted,  and  the  decision  that  Lord  Devonport  could  not  legally 
requisition  Burmah  beans  and  peas  from  people  to  whom  they  did 
not  belong.  But  the  transports  of  constitutional  prudery  aroused 
by  the  action  of  the  jMinistry  in  some  members  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  bar  are  hard  to  understand  or  admire. ^ 

Differentiation  of  producers’  prices  was  on  its  merits  fair.  If  it 
had  been  carried  out,  as  a precisely  similar  differentiation  of  potato 
jirices  was,  by  the  IMinistry  taking  over  the  whole  supply  and  using 
the  wholesale  dealers  as  agents  on  commission,  precisely  the  same 
economic  effects  would  have  been  produced;  the  interference  with 
individual  rights  would  have  been  greater  but  its  legality  could  not 

* 29th  June  1922. 

2 C'p.  an  article  ‘Bureaucracy  Again’  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1925. 
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Jiave  been  cjuestioned.  If  the  Ministry  had  even,  as  witli  meat  for 
t he  purposes  of  levying  tlie  ]>er  head  cliarge  for  the  central  live-stock 
fund,  devised  a dummy  ‘ (xovernment  buyer  ’,  to  acquire  momentary 
ownershi])  of  ihe  milk  at  the  railway  station  and  pass  it  on  or  back 
to  the  same  person  again,  this  action  could  not  have  been  chal- 
lenged. In  respect  of  beer  a fee  of  25.9.  ])er  barrel,  to  cover  ex- 
cess brewing  for  munition  areas,  had  been  ])aid  since  1917  almost 
without  a murmur;  this  was  flagrantly  an  addition  to  a tax  already 
levied  on  each  barrel  for  revenue  purposes  under  the  budget.  In 
respect  of  flour  a licence  fee  of  36,9.  per  sack  was,  at  the  moment 
when  the  milk  charge  was  being  introduced,  being  paid  by  persons 
needing  flour  for  ‘])recluded  purposes’,  i.e.  those  excluded  from  the 
subsidy,  and  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
])roposed  an  extension  of  this  licensing  system.  The  glee  of  the 
constitutionalists  at  the  defeat  of  the  IMinistry  in  1922  was  no  more 
than  a symptom  that  the  war  and  the  war  spirit  for  good  and  evil 
were  ovei  .^ 

Vet  another  new  problem — that  of  the  reprovisioning  of 
l'hiroj)e — arose  immediately  the  Armistice  was  signed.  There  were 
the  devastated  and  liberated  territories  of  the  allies  to  be  supplied, 
'riiere  were  neutrals  like  Holland  in  serious  distress.  There  were 
the  enemy  countries  against  whom  war  had  been  waged  as  much 
by  food  blockade  as  with  guns  and  men,  and  against  whom  both 
kinds  of  war  would  now  ])resumably  cease;  the  Allies  in  the  Armis- 
tice terms  had  recognized  that  Germany  must  be  fed.  The  release 
of  all  these  pent  up  unsatisfied  demands  upon  the  world’s  food 
su})plies  threatened  grave  disorder,  unless  the  j)rocess  of  meeting 
I hem  were  controlled. 

Within  a few  days  of  the  Armistice  accordingly,  Mr.  Hoover  left 
for  l'hiro[)e  again,  a meeting  of  the  Inter-Allied  Food  Council  was 
summoned,  and  the  Committee  of  Representatives  was  asked,  at 

^ 'I'fie  2d.  milk  charge  played  a leading  part  later  in  the  debates  during  1922,  1923, 

1924,  and  1925  on  the  four  editions  of  the  War  Charges  (Validity)  Bill.  SeeColler,  op.  cit., 
pp.  291-9.  'I'he  J.abour  Government  of  1924  tried  to  include  the  milk  charge  in  their  bill, 
but  were  compelled  to  droj)  the  milk  clause  by  an  amendment  carried  against  them  by 
201  votes  to  170  on  the  money  resolution  of  tlie  Jlill  on  7th  April  (172  H.C.  Debs.  5 S., 
198  col.);  the  whole  Hill  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  a blocking  motion  of  Lord 
Kylsant.  Finally,  the  rest  of  the  Hill,  without  the  milk  charges,  was  introduced  and 
pa.ssexl  as  a Money  Hill  over  the  heads  of  the  Lords  by  the  Conservative  Government  of 

1925.  'J'he  net  result  was  that  every  other  charge  except  this  one,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  legislation,  was  validated  and  that  the  money  remained  with  the  wholesale 
dealers. 
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its  meeting  on  21st  November,  to  consider  applications  for  food 
supplies  from  neutral  and  enemy  countries,  while  dealing  with  the 
relief  of  the  recovered  territories;  applications  came  immediately 
from  iMontenegro,  Esthonia,  Austria,  Finland  and  elsewhere.  The 
Inter- Allied  Food  Council  and  its  Committee  of  Representatives  even 
for  a time  enlarged  its  scope,  at  the  request  of  the  War  Cabinet,  so 
as  to  deal  with  clothing  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  food  for  the 
recovered  territories.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris  the  seat  of  international  administration  naturally 
shifted  thither.  At  the  beginning  of  1919  a Supreme  Council  of 
Supply  and  Relief,  with  two  representatives  each  of  France,  Italy, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  was  established  ‘to  deal  with 
questions  of  food,  finance  and  shipping  resources,  in  relation  to  the 
re-victualling  and  supply  of  liberated  and  enemy  country  and  to 
co-ordinate  such  supplies  for  Allied  and  Neutral  countries’.  This 
in  turn  was  replaced  in  February  by  a Supreme  Economic  Council 
established  by  a resolution  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  on  8th 
February  1919. 

^Meanwhile,  direct  investigation  of  European  food  conditions 
and  measures  for  their  relief  had  begun.  At  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Hoover  an  Inter-Allied  Food  ^Mission  paid  a visit  to  German- 
Austria  at  the  end  of  1918  and  in  the  first  days  of  1919,  and  dis- 
covered a famine  that  was  only  one  symptom  of  complete  economic 
collapse.  By  the  begimiing  of  February,  British  Food  Missions 
were  on  their  way  to  Poland,  Roumania,  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Later  for  a tune  the  Ministry  had  its  own  agency  in  Rotterdam  for 
supervising  supplies  to  Germany. 

Description  of  the  work  of  these  and  other  missions  and  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  volume. 
The  international  problem,  however,  had  a definite  bearing  on 
British  Food  Control,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who, 
on  other  grounds,  had  begun  to  oppose  demobilization  of  the  Minis- 
try. If  there  was  to  be  international  control  of  food  it  must  be 
built  on  national  control ; if  there  was  danger  of  shortage  and  soaring 
prices,  as  Europe’s  unsatisfied  demand  became  released,  the  iMinis- 
try  must  stand  ready  to  protect  British  consumers.  These  argu- 
ments had  their  value,  but  to  most  of  those  who  used  them  were 
make-weights  only.  The  substantive  ground  on  which,  in  certain 
quarters,  continuance  of  control  began  to  be  urged,  was  that  state 
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control  or  ownership  of  food  was  in  itself  a good  thing,  for  peace  as 
well  as  for  war. 

Contrary  to  j)opular  preconceptions  the  chief  exponents  of  this 
view  within  the  Ministry  itself  were  not  officials  anxious  to  cling 
to  their  j)osts,  h'rom  the  day  before  the  Arniistice  the  principal 
officials  of  the  iMinistiy  acted  throughout  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Ministry  should  he  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
sj)earhead  of  op[)osition  to  their  j)olicy  w^as  the  Consumers’  ('oiincil. 
Some  time  before  the  Armistice  the  Council  had  appointed  a 
‘Reforms  Sub-Committee’,  to  consider  what  changes  introduced 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  for  control  of  food 
ought  to  be  made  permanent.  x\t  the  beginning  of  December  this 
Sub-Committee  reported;  to  a number  of  specific  proposals  as  to 
milk  control,  sale  by  net  weight,  and  standardization  of  lard, 
margarine,  sausages  and  the  like,  the  Sub-Committee  added  the 
following  general  resolution: 

‘'I'hat  this  Sub-t'oinnuttee,  while  strongly  in  favour  of  abrogating  I'orth- 
vvith  all  the  measures  whieh  have  been  enaeted  under  the  Defence  of  the 
Iteahn  Act  in  restriction  of  j)ersonal  freedom  of  every  kind,  exi)resses  its 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a great  nusfortime  to  the  country  if  the  admirable 
serviei's  rendered  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  its  v’arious  Committees  were 
|)ut  an  end  to,  the  Sub-Committee  being  firmly  convinced  that  co-ordina- 
tion in  production  and  distribution  under  central  control  has  proved  ex- 
ceedingly advantageous  to  the  whole  community  during  the  war,  and  will 
prove  ecjually  to  their  advantage  in  time  of  peace.  This  policy  should  there- 
fore be  continued  and  developed  as  part  of  the  national  interest.’ 

'riiis  rosoluf  ion,  with  the  I'cst  of  the  ro))ort,  was  endorsed  by  the 
Consumers’  Council,  which  thereupon  directed  itself  with  great 
spiiit  and  pertinacity  to  obstructing  the  efforts  of  the  officials  to 
l)i  itig  their  jobs  to  an  end.  Each  party  had  allies  outside  the  Minis- 
Iry.  'I’he  press  and  the  new  House  of  Commons  demanded  de- 
control as  lully  and  as  ra])idly  as  possible,  and  the  business  w'orld 
in  general  agreed  with  them,  though  there  were  not  wanting  food 
traders  who  found  adecpiate  certain  margins  more  comfortable 
than  risky  j)rofits.  Against  the  ])ress  and  business  the  Consumers’ 
Council  mobilized  labour  and  socialist  opinion,^  and  found  many 
k'ood  Commit  lees  on  its  side. 

' 'I  hus,  at  the  eighth  Lahoiir  ('onference  held  at  Grosveiior  House  on  1 Itli  Jamiarj’, 
a lengthy  resolution  was  passed,  after  support  from  j)rominent  members  of  the  Con- 
sumers’ (Council,  calling  on  the  (tovernment  j)ermanently  to  take  over  food  supply  and 
production.  (See  22nd  dan.  1!)1!),  p.  271.) 
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Till  the  end  of  April  1919  the  decontrollers  had  their  way. 
With  the  establishment  in  the  second  half  of  January  of  the  new 
Controller,  Parliamentary  Secretary,  and  Permanent  Secretary, 
decontrol  began  in  earnest;  from  relaxation  of  restrictions,  the 
Ministry  passed  to  complete  abandonment  of  control  over  one  food 
after  another.  Its  action  was  hastened  by  announcement  of  Ameri- 
can policy;  already  on  7th  January  Sir  Alan  Anderson  had  re- 
ported to  the  Food  Council  that  the  United  States  Government 
proposed  to  free  from  control  all  foods  dealt  Avith  by  the  Meat  and 
Fats  Executive,  except  dairy  produce.  Early  in  February  it  Avas 
decided  to  free  margarine  from  all  restrictions  as  to  manufacture 
and  distribution,  and  this  took  effect  on  2nd  March;  purchases  of 
oil-seeds  had  practically  ceased  early  in  January  and  the  Ministry’s 
stocks  Avere  soon  liquidated.  The  8th  January  saAv  the  first  ])ublic 
sale  of  tea  for  export,  and  the  3rd  IMarch  the  first  public  sale  for  all 
purposes.  The  ending  of  control  over  tea  distribution  and  price  as 
from  24th  March,  over  the  importation  and  distribution  of  bacon, 
hams,  and  lard  as  from  31st  March,  over  the  distribution  of  dried 
fruits  and  cocoa  as  from  the  same  date,  over  condensed  milk  as 
from  31st  May,  and  over  cheese  as  from  a suitable  date  in  early 
summer,  were  also  early  decisions  of  the  Food  Council,  although  in 
some  cases  action  AV'as  delayed  by  consultation  with  the  Consumers’ 
Council.  Early  in  February,  also,  it  was  decided  to  drop  all  check- 
ing of  coupons  under  rationing,  and  to  close  as  from  the  middle  of 
that  month  the  clearing  house,  Avhose  staff  had  been  reduced  to 
500  or  600  in  November.  At  the  same  time  it  Avas  determined  that 
no  new  ration  books  should  be  issued  after  the  expiry  of  the  current 
series  on  3rd  May.  It  Avas  realized  that,  through  the  tie  to  the  re- 
tailer and  retention  of  the  old  books,  modified  rationing  could  be 
continued  if  desired  thereafter,  and  that  something  of  the  sort 
might  be  required,  for  a time  at  least,  with  meat,  butter,  and  sugar. 

After  the  rationing  of  animals  had  been  silently  dropped  Avhen 
the  first  ])ermits  expired  on  25th  January,  the  Ministry  continued 
for  a while  to  buy  cake  abroad,  but  the  shortage  Avas  soon  relieved 
and  it  Avas  selling  again;  by  the  end  of  April  its  stocks  had  been 
liquidated.  By  that  time  millers’  offals  had  become  super-abun- 
dant and  were  being  exported.  Meat  control  could  not  be  ended 
so  rapidly,  since  prices  for  live  stock  had  been  guaranteed  till  the 
end  of  Se])tember,  but,  by  the  end  of  March,  it  had  been  decided 
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that  (ioveniinent  im])ortation  of  meat  should  cease  on  30th  June, 
and  control  of  home  suj)plies  on  3()th  September,  up  to  which  date 
and  no  longer  maximum  prices  should  continue. 

The  revocation  on  4th  April  of  the  order  taking  over  the  whole- 
sale milk  trade  has  already  been  named.  On  15th  iMay  the  Milk 
(’ontrol  Board  held  its  last  meeting.  Ten  days  before  the  Ministry 
of  Food  in  New  York,  from  which  ‘Aj)ec’  had  grown,  and  the 
(’anadian  Dairy  Produce  Commission  had  been  disbanded. 

J’his  did  not  affect  the  two  main  articles  of  food  controlled  by 
the  Wheat  and  Sugar  Commissions.  Cereal  control  was  a matter  of 
international  agreements  not  lightly  to  be  ended;  nor  could  the 
bread  subsidy  or  the  floui’  mills  control  be  droj)ped  so  long  as  that 
meant  a 30  per  cent,  rise  in  the  price  of  bread.  In  fact,  as  is  pointed 
out  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Wheat  Commission,  the  cereal  posi- 
tion in  the  first  months  of  1919  j)roved  surjirisingly  difficult.  The 
(‘xpected  increase  in  transport  facilities  through  the  end  of  hostilities 
did  not  materialize  or  was  outweighed  by  other  new  factors.  In 
March  1919  the  tonnage  nominated  for  conveyance  of  Allied  cereals 
was  little  more  than  half  as  great  as  during  March  1918.  The  Wheat 
Commission  was  destined  to  stay  firmly  in  the  saddle  for  two  years 
more.  In  relation  to  sugar  supplies  the  first  promise  of  abundance 
was  not  fulfilled;  after  an  early  increase  in  the  domestic  ration  and 
release  of  su{)])lies  to  manufacturers,  it  became  clear  that  sugar 
control  must  continue  till  the  autumn,  and  soon  after  that  it  must 
go  on  over  the  following  winter. 

By  I be  end  of  April,  however,  matters  had  advanced  so  far  that 
a definite  date  could  be  suggested  for  bringing  the  Ministry  as  such 
t o an  end.  'fliis  was  done  in  a memorandum  addressed  by  the  Food 
Coidroller  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  1st  May.  After  recording  the 
relaxations  already  effected  and  those  timed  to  follow  on  30th  June 
and  30t  h September,  he  gave  the  opinion  that,  after  the  latter  date, 
the  work  remaining  to  be  done  would  not  be  sufficient  ‘to  justify 
the  maintenance  of  a se{)arate  government  department  with  a full 
Minister  at  its  head’.  Certain  work  would  still  remain  and  might 
make  it  more  convenient  to  continue  the  Ministry  uj)  to  the  end  of 
1919;  fhis  was  classified  under  three  heads.  There  were,  first,  rem- 
nants of  administrative  work  which  for  various  reasons  must  con- 
f inue  after  September;  of  these  the  most  important  were  the  control 
of  file  flour  mills  and  fbe  importation  of  sugar  which  could  be 
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carried  on  by  the  two  Commissions.  There  was,  second,  the  com- 
pletion of  accounts  and  winding  up  of  financial  transactions  gener- 
ally, w'hich  might  take  two  or  three  years;  this  was  work  for  a 
‘Ministry  of  Supply’,  or  a general  liquidation  department.  There 
were,  finally,  a number  of  measures  which  it  seemed  desirable  to 
continue  permanently,  including  a limited  type  of  milk  control,  the 
operation  of  farina  mills,  certain  statistical  returns,  and  the  ‘ pro- 
tection of  consumers’,  both  by  regulations  enforcing  net  weight 
and  certain  standards  and  specifications  on  sales,  and  by  investiga- 
tion and  siq^ervision  of  prices.  These  permanent  measures  might 
be  distributed  among  several  de])artments — ^Ministry  of  Health, 
Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Agriculture — or  might  be  kept  together 
and  form  the  subject-matter  of  a sub-division  of  one  of  them, 
})ossibly  under  a special  Parliamentary  Secretary. 

In  submitting  these  proposals  for  the  early  extinction  of  the 
^Ministry,  the  Food  Controller  referred  to  the  desire  expressed  in 
certain  quarters  that  it  should  remain  alive,  and  cited  resolutions 
of  the  Consumers’  Council,  the  National  Executive  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  Central  Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union  to  this 
effect.  He  asked  for  an  early  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  as  it  was 
understood  that  IMr.  Clynes  proposed  to  raise  the  issue  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Cabinet — without  the  Prime  IMinister — held  a special 
meeting  on  5th  IMay,  decided  for  early  demise  of  the  Ministry,  and 
left  the  Home  Affairs  Committee  to  distribute  its  effects.  i\Ir. 
Roberts,  on  the  following  day,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  what  he  described  as  ‘ probably  the  last  estimates  which  will  be 
submitted  in  respect  of  a IMinistry  of  Food’,  repeated  the  substance 
of  his  Cabinet  memorandum,  described  some  of  the  achievements 
of  the  [Ministry,  and  announced  its  projected  dissolution  ‘in  the 
middle  of  November  or  early  in  December’.  ‘I  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Food  Controller,’  he  added  ‘clearly  understanding  that  this 
j)ost  would  be  temporary,  and  I am  acting  throughout  on  the  lines 
of  biinging  about  the  demobilization  of  the  IMinistry  of  Food  as 
ra])idly  as  is  consistent  with  the  due  ])rotection  of  the  interests  of 
consumers.’  The  total  staff  of  the  IMinistry  had  been  reduced  from 
8G06  on  11th  November  to  5301  at  1st  May,  a fall  of  40  j)er  cent. 

Mr.  Clynes’  threatened  demonstration  in  favour  of  continuance 
of  control  was  mild  and  ill-supported.  IMr.  Clynes  dwelt  mainly  on 
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the  fear  of  combines  fostered  by  war-time  control,  and  pressed  for 
some  instrument  to  protect  the  ])eople  against  them,  but  a])j)eared 
content  to  accept  a subdivision  of  one  of  the  permanent  depart- 
ments in  place  of  the  Ministry  itself.  In  the  course  of  a long  debate, 
as  Mr.  Roberts  complained  afterwards,  two  out  of  every  three 
speeches  and  three  out  of  every  four  members  were  in  favour  of 
an  early  demobilization  of  the  IMinistry.’^  Four  days  later  the 
Ministry  took  the  apparently  decisive  step  of  advising  the  Food 
('ornmittees  to  disband  their  staffs,  because  they  would  have 
practically  nothing  to  do  after  ,‘30th  June.  On  another  occasion, 
when  Mr.  Clynes  tried  to  laise  the  issue  of  continued  control,  he 
could  not  keej)  a quorum  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'I’he  issue  seemed  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  decontrollers. 
\'et  in  the  hour  of  seeming  victory  they  were  defeated.  England  in 
1919  was  not  governed  by  its  newly  elected  Parliament,  nor  always 
from  10  Downing  Street.  'Hie  Prime  Minister,  though  not  present 
at  ihe  Cabinet  which  decided  to  end  the  Ministry  at  once,  was  not 
inaccessible,  in  Paris,  to  representations  from  England.  A week 
after  he  had  named  to  Parliament  the  day  for  the  Ministry’s  de- 
mise Mr.  Roberts  was  reporting  to  the  Food  Council  an  interview 
with  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  secretaries  commissioned  to  convey 
lo  him  the  views  of  the  Prime  Minister;  the  latter,  it  ap{)eared,  was 
anxious  about  the  prospective  price  of  food  in  Britain  in  the  coming 
winter  and  desired  that  the  pro})osed  demobilization  of  the  Ministry 
shotdd  not  be  carried  through  without  further  consideration. 

There  followed  a remai’kable  month  in  the  history  of  the  Minis- 
try. Oflicially,  it  was  under  sentence  of  death,  but  the  efforts  of 
those  who  stiove  unotlicially  to  keej)  it  alive  gained  daily  in  strength 
and  in  success  at  the  seat  of  })ower.  The  Ministry,  as  IMr.  Roberts 
complained  later,  was  being  put  into  an  impossible  position,  re- 
ceiving on  the  one  hand  authoritative  suggestions  that  control 
should  in  some  directions  at  least  continue,  and  on  the  other  hand 
instructions  and  recpiests  from  the  Treasury  and  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  then  liquidator-general,  to  decontrol  more  rapidly;  it  was 
also  losing  public  conhdence,  because  it  could  not  adopt  and  de- 
clare a delinite  line  of  policy. 

d’he  veering  of  opinion  reflected  a change  in  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  world.  'I'he  new  Food  Controller  in  taking  ofhce  had  received 
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from  the  Prime  [Minister  two  commissions.  One  has  already  been 
mentioned;  he  was  to  regard  his  department  as  temporary  and  to 
demobilize  it  with  all  convenient  speed.  The  other  commission 
was  that  he  should  deal  with  the  question  of  food  prices  and  bring 
about  or  hasten  their  fall.  The  two  commissions  went  happily 
together,  so  long  as  it  was  believed  that  prices  would  generally  fall 
on  decontrol.  War  had  brought  high  prices;  the  end  of  war,  it 
had  been  thought,  would  bring  back  chea]mess. 

For  a time  this  belief  seemed  justified.  About  the  beginning  of 
February  the  Treasury  agreed  to  bear  any  loss,  upon  decontrol 
taking  place,  in  the  disposal  of  stocks  acquired  by  the  [Ministry 
under  war  conditions  and  at  war  rates,  provided  it  ap})eared  that 
by  decontrol  prices  would  be  reduced  to  a lower  level  and  would 
remain  there;  an  Inter-Departmental  Committee  was  a])pointed  to 
hasten  the  fall  of  prices  wdth  this  lever  to  its  hand.  The  first,  indeed 
almost  the  only,  fruit  of  its  deliberations  was  a decision  to  lower  the 
prices  of  all  meat  2d.  a lb.  as  from  1st  March  and  of  imported  meat 
alone  by  two  further  twopences  on  1st  [May  and  1st  July;  the 
Treasury  agreed  to  bear  the  loss,  but  ultimately  was  not  called  upon 
to  do  so,  for,  as  will  be  recorded  later,  the  Ministry  was  able  to 
meet  it  from  reserves  laid  by  for  insurance.  Imported  meat  prices, 
moreover,  were  reduced  in  July  only  by  Id.,  not  2d.,  so  that  they 
came  to  be  3d.  below  the  corresponding  prices  for  British  meat. 
( )ther  reductions  of  food  prices  were  made  by  the  Ministry  without 
'Freasury  help  or  came  about  by  themselves. 

The  promise  made  by  the  Prime  [Minister  to  the  Joint  Industrial 
Conference  of  28th  February  of  a 4.9.  reduction  in  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  average  working  household,  could  by  the  beginning  of  May 
be  shown  to  have  been  redeemed.  But  it  was  clear  also  in  May  that 
the  prospect  of  any  further  fall  was  uncertain;  in  June  the  tide 
turned  and  retail  food  prices  began  to  rise  again. 

It  was,  indeed,  in  no  spirit  of  optimism  that  the  decontrollers 
within  the  Ministry  urged  their  case.  Their  argument  was,  not 
that  all  would  henceforth  go  well  without  control,  but  that  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  world,  any  difference  that  control  could 
make  would  not  be  worth  the  cost.  Their  position  is  set  out  in  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  me  at  this  time  and  reproduced  below: 

The  cxj)cctation  lickl  out  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  addressing  the  Joint 
Industrial  Conference,  of  a decline  by  the  summer  of  is.  in  the  cost  of  food 
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to  the  average  working  elass  houseliokl,  lias  been  more  than  realized.  The 
aetnal  deeline  from  November  1st  to  May  1st  (on  the  basis  of  the  average 
working  elass  budget  ealcnlated  by  Lord  Simmer’s  Committee  on  the  eost 
of  living)  is  4.9.  9d.  per  week.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this  .sav- 
ing will  be  maintained  during  the  next  few  months. 

So  far  thei'e  is  no  ground  for  anxiety.  From  another  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, the  position  is  less  satisfactory.  The  saving  of  4s.  9d.  per  week,  on  the 
basis  of  Lord  Sumner’s  budget,  represents  a reduction  of  only  10  jier  cent, 
in  the  eost  of  food  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Even  this  saving  is  largely  due  to 
seasonal  dcercascs  in  the  jiriee  of  milk  and  eggs.  There  is  no  prospect,  as 
matters  now’  stand,  of  any  substantial  further  decrease  in  the  eost  of  food, 
and  in  the  autumn  there  is  ev’ery  prospect  of  an  increase.  The  eost  of  food 
next  winti'r,  though  it  w ill  certainly  be  lower  than  last  winter,  w’ill  probably 
be  higher  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  (piestion  arises  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  improve  the  pros- 
pects and,  in  jiartieular,  whether  the  eontinuanee  or  reimposition  of  food 
control  in  any  form  would  be  likely  to  reduce  jirices  substantially  or  at  any 
rate  to  ))revcnt  a rise.  For  the  reasons  given  below  this  seems  very  doiditful. 

'I'he  high  prices  of  food  are  not  solely  or  even  mainly  due  to  shortage  of 
su})])lies.  There  is  a general  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money  owing  to  the 
inllation  of  currency  by  war  credits  and  other  causes.  The  eost  of  jn-odue- 
tion  of  all  articles  of  food,  as  measured  in  money,  is  eorresponilingly  in- 
creased. Food  Controller  can  do  nothing  at  all  to  combat  the  resultant 
increase  in  food  j)riees  except  by  direct  subsidies,  i.e.  paying  the  fidl  price 
to  the  producer  and  selling  at  less  than  the  full  price  to  the  distributors  and 
eonsnmers  and  meeting  the  deficicney  by  way  of  taxation.  No  doubt  when 
any  article  is  in  short  sujiply  another  clement  enters.  The  article  gets  a 
scarcity  value;  the  producers  and  distributors  at  various  stages,  if  uncon- 
trolled, arc  able  to  raise  their  prices  and  to  obtain  excessive  jirolits.  This 
form  of  increase  in  ])rices  can  be  checked  by  food  control,  and  has  in  fact 
been  so  checked  to  a very  large  extent  during  the  w'ar  when,  through  lack 
of  shi])ping  and  the  demands  of  the  forces,  many  essential  articles  of  food 
were  in  short  supply. 

In  order  to  be  effective  for  this  purpose,  however,  food  control  must  be 
comj)lete.  In  particular,  the  control  must  be  international,  and  not  merely 
national  or  inter-allied,  and  it  must  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  con- 
trolling supplies  and  distribution  and  not  merely  jirescriliing  maximum 
|)riees  or  profits.  'I'he  Ministry  of  Food  can  do  relatively  little  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  bai-on  if  the  W’orld’s  demand  for  bacon  at  the  ]U'ice  of  the  day 
exceeds  the  sujiply,  and  if  the  only  seller  of  bacon  (America)  is  unwilling  to 
limit  its  producers’  jirices. 

'fhe  Ministry  in  that  case  must  ]>ay  the  American  producer  his  full  price. 
Having  done  so  the  Ministry  may  still  find  itself  unable  to  check  undue 
profiteering  even  by  distributors  in  this  country,  unless  it  is  ])rci)ared  not 
only  to  fix  ])ric(‘S  but  to  regulate  distribution  at  all  stagi’s. 

It  appears  hopeless  fo  aim  at  a revival  of  international  control.  Neither 
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tlie  enemy  countries  nor  the  neutrals  who  want  to  buy  in  order  to  make  up 
defieieneics,  nor  selling  countries  like  America,  are  likely  to  come  into  con- 
trol voluntarily,  and  they  cannot  be  coerced.  Their  whole  tendency  is 
against  it. 

It  seems  equally  impracticable  to  maintain  in  this  country  the  immense 
machinery  of  Food  Control  Committees  which  is  necessary  for  effective 
distribution. 

To  sum  u]).  Food  Control  (apart  from  mere  sid)sidies)  cannot  prevent 
an  increase  of  prices  except  in  so  far  at  this  arises  simply  from  shortage  and 
profiteering  by  the  seller. 

This  represents  a small  and  continually  decreasing  proportion  of  the 
problem.  Yet  even  within  this  limited  sphere  Food  Control  can  only  be 
effective  if  two  conditions  are  satisfied,  neither  of  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
satisfied. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  proper  way  of  attacking  the  food  problem  now 
is  by  the  maintenance  of  supply  and  that  is  at  bottom  a problem  of  shipping. 
There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  general  shortage  of  any  main  articles  of  food 
excejit  butter  and,  possibly,  bacon.  Even  in  the  case  of  oil-seeds  there  are 
probably  ample  supplies  in  the  world  if  they  could  be  brought  here.  But  it 
is  essential  that  the  prior  claim  of  food  on  shipping  space  should  be  main- 
tained so  long  as  there  is  not  enough  shipping  sijace  for  all  needs. 

Control  over  shipping  instead  of  being  almost  the  first  control  to  have 
been  relaxed  should  have  been  the  last.  So  long  as  sufficient  control  is 
exercised  to  give  an  effective  priority  for  food  supplies  over  other  articles 
and  thus  maintain  abundance  in  the  country,  prices  here  will  be  kc2)t  by 
competition  at  as  low  a level  as  is  comj3atible  with  the  world  prices  and 
lower  than  they  could  be  kept  by  a system  of  food  control  and  fixed  prices. 

This  memorandum  of  22nd  iMay  1919  is  given  in  full  because, 
though  wi'itten  for  practical  purposes,  it  sums  up  the  main  con- 
clusions to  which  the  present  volume  leads.  The  circumstances  in 
which  government  control  of  any  food  can  confer  substantial 
benefits  n})on  the  consumer  are  that  the  supply  of  that  food  shall  be 
insufficient  or  uncertain;  the  conditions  of  control  being  effective 
for  its  ])urpose  are  that  it  shall  be  complete  in  itself  and  inter- 
national in  extent. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  memorandum,  it  could  not  carry 
conviction  to  those  who  desired  state  action  on  j)rinciple,  to  those 
who  desired  control  in  the  interests  of  the  producer,  or  to  those  in 
the  Government  who  had  already  begun  to  see  in  the  Ministry  of 
Food  a ]3ossible  weapon  in  domestic  quarrels. 

The  rise  of  prices  in  the  spring  of  1919  was  only  one  side  of  the 
great  disillusionment;  by  IMay  the  world  was  already  more  than 
half-way  from  the  s])ontaneous  delirium  of  the  Armistice  to  the 
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calculalod  celebrations  of  the  Treaty.  Britain  had  come  within 
sight  of  a coal  strike  in  March  and  had  endless  industrial  troubles 
ahead;  the  time  for  disarmament  at  home  seemed  as  far  away  as 
that  for  disarmament  abroad. 

After  the  middle  of  May  the  recontrollers  gained  ground 
lapidly.  Decontrol  had  not  worked  altogether  happily  in  every 
case.  While  giving  uj)  the  importation  of  bacon,  the  Ministry  had 
retained  the  maximum  retail  price  in  ex{)ectation  that  actual  prices 
would  he  below  it.  This  exj)ectation  was  not  realized;  hog  prices 
in  America  moved  up,  not  down;  the  bacon  importers,  freed  since 
the  end  of  March,  began  to  find  it  hard  to  get  sup}dies  at  prices 
allowing  them  to  sell  again  at  a profit  under  the  statutory  maximum 
price,  and  there  was  j)ros])ect  of  ra})idly  falling  stocks  in  May.  The 
freeing  of  margarine  had  been  followed  by  com])etition  thi'eatening 
the  lives  of  the  smaller  retailers,  thiquestionably,  many  traders 
found  contiol  with  ease  of  mind  and  assured  liberal  margins  a 
happier  state  than  they  had  ever  known  before  and  were  prej)ared 
to  hug  their  golden  chains;  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  flour 
millers  to  decontrol  is  one  of  the  highly  significant  features  of  the 
later  Ministry.  The  Food  Commissioners  and  h’ood  Committees, 
when  consulted,  proved  to  share  the  general  apprehension  as  to 
the  risk  of  ])remature  demobilization. 

By  the  middle  of  June  the  reconsideration  of  decontrol  urged 
ou  Ml'.  Robert’s  by  the  Brime  Minister’s  secretary  had  borne  the 
fruit  of  full  repentance.  In  a new  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet, 
dated  18fh  .June,  the  Food  Controller  .stated  that  the  tendency  for 
world  prices  to  rise  had  produced  ‘an  undoubted  reaction  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  control;  indeed,  public  opinion,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  judged  by  rej)oi’ts  from  Food  Commissioners  and  Food 
Control  Committees  and  by  representations  made  to  the  depart- 
ment on  behalf  of  traders  and  consumers  alike,  is  nearly  unanimous 
in  favour  of  control’.  While  discounting  in  advance  any  extrava- 
gant ho])es  as  to  what  could  still  be  accompli.shed  by  food  control, 
and  admitting  that  the  ‘economic  argument’  was  at  best  uncertain, 
he  held  that  ‘on  balance  the  political  argument  is  clearly  in  favour 
of  the  maint  enance  of  a food  department  at  any  rate  over  the  follow- 
ing winter’,  'riiis  department  might  be  part  of  some  other  Minis- 
try, such  as  the  Board  of  Trade;  that  course  would  have  certain 
advantages.  On  the  other  hand:  ‘The  continuance  of  the  Ministry 
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of  C'ood  as  such  will  most  nearly  meet  the  jmpular  demand.  It  is 
also  the  line  of  least  resistance.’ 

Thus,  the  Food  Controller  consented  to  live  on  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  poi)ulace.  He  knew  that,  in  suggesting  to  the  Cabinet  con- 
tinuance of  the  ^Ministry,  he  was  forcing  a door  held  ojien  by  the 
1 rime  iMinistei’.  At  one  of  the  I.,abour  Conferences  convened  just 
after  the  submission  of  this  memorandum,  but  before  it  can  have 
been  considered,  he  felt  able  to  make  public  his  opinion  in  favo'ur  of 
continuance,  and  his  expectation  of  agreement  by  the  Cabinet  to 
this  course. 1 Nearly  four  weeks  later  came  the  formal  announce- 
ment to  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Ministry  would  be  con- 
tinued with  all  necessary  powers. - 

‘Tlie  decision  of  the  Government,’  said  tlie  National  FoodJoiirnal,  ‘to 
eontinnc  tlie  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  at  least  beyond  the  coming 
winter  is  in  part  dne  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Consnmers’  Coimeil,  to 
whom  aeknowledgements  are  due.  We  think  it  will  now  be  found  that  the 
life  of  the  Ministry  will  now  of  necessity  be  extended  at  least  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1920,  and  Food  Committees  and  Loeal  Authorities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  do  well  to  realize  the  significance  of  this  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.’ 

^\  as  the  jS  ational  Food  Journal  thinking  of  the  emergency 
organization  that  had  just  been  completed  behind  the  scenes  to 
beat  the  coming  railway  strike  ? 

> 0ii21st  June  (A’.F.J.,  9th  July,  p.  429).  As  early  as  27th  May  the  Food  Controller 
in  addressing  a meeting  of  London  Executive  Officers  had  indicated  the  probability  of 
continuance. 

2 Hansard,  118  H.C.  Deb.  5 S.,  48-9  cols.  (14th  July  1919.) 
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Wheat  Commission  for  licjuidation  of  accounts.  Judgement  on  policy  of  recontrol. 

Decline  and  fall  of  the  Ministry  of  Food.  External  weakness.  Attacks  by  other  de- 
j)artments.  Invasion  by  the  Treasury.  The  fifth  Food  Controller.  Last  revival.  Minis- 
try of  Food  (Continuance)  Act.  Conservative  reaction  and  attack  on  Ministry  in  Parlia- 
ment. Tran.sference  of  powers  to  Hoard  of  Trade.  Royal  Commission  on  Food  Prices  and 
a new  Food  Council. 

Whether  to  mock  or  to  ju.stify  the  Government’s  decision  for 
continned  control,  food  prices  in  the  summer  of  1919  continued  to 
rise.  From  their  lowest  jtoint  of  104  ])er  cent,  above  1914  level  at 
the  heginnino'  of  June  they  rose  to  109  in  July  and  to  117  by  the 
1st  of  August.  Other  jtrices  rose  with  them.  To  an  unimpassioned 
observer  this  might  have  suggested  the  working  of  some  general 
economic  cause;  in  a certain  section  of  the  press  it  stimulated  a 
campaign  against  the  wickedness  of  individual  ])rofiteers.  The 
(iovernment  decided  that  the  time  had  come  both  for  full  inquiry 
as  to  what  action  if  any  could  be  taken  and  for  itself  taking  instant 
action  without  inquiry.  A Select  Committee  on  High  Prices  and 
Profits  was  appointed  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lt.-Col.  the  Hon. 
h'.  S.  Jackson;  it  met  for  the  first  time  on  5th  x\ugust,  spent  most 
of  the  day  examining  the  Food  Controller  as  the  first  witness,  and 
proposed  to  resume  on  the  following  day.  When  the  witnesses 
apjieared,  however,  on  the  following  day,  the  Committee  was  not 
there.  Its  members  had  gone  fresh  from  their  examination  of 
Mr.  Hoherts  into  the  House  of  Commons,  to  learn  from  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  that  the  Government  already  knew  what  to  do  about 
profiteering,  and  was  going  to  introduce  a Bill  immediately; 
Sir  Auckland  agreed  in  response  to  a (juestion  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  ('ommittee  could  advantageously  continue 
its  labours.  Not  unnaturally  the  Committee  decided  to  adjourn 
sine  die;  the  (iovernment  introduced  and  passed  into  law  the 
Prollleering  Bill. 
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Tliis  Rill  fortunately  falls  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
volume.  It  could  be  apjdied  to  food  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Food  Controller,  and  the  main  concern  of  the  Food  Controller  and 
his  officials  was  to  see  that  it  should  not  be  applied  to  any  food  that 
mattered.  As  they  })ointed  out,  for  all  important  foods,  prices  and 
])rofits  were  still  controlled;  a trader  could  not  well  he  convicted  of 
profiteerino-  if  he  charged  what  the  Food  Controller  authorized  aud 
he  was  already  liable  to  ])unishment  if  he  charged  more. 

Apart  from  this  special  point,  part  of  the  Food  Controller’s 
evidence  to  the  Select  Committee  had  been  devoted  to  condemning 
in  advance  any  measure  such  as  that  which  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
was  introducing.  The  main  feature  of  the  Profiteering  Bill  was  to 
make  it  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  im})risonment  to  make  on 
selling  any  article  ‘a  profit  which  is,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, unreasonable  ’,  and  to  set  up  ‘ Profiteering  Committees  ’ all 
over  the  country  to  investigate  complaints  and  take  proceedings. 
Mr.  Roberts  in  his  evidence  had  asked  and  answered  the  question 
whether  ])rofiteering  as  such  could  with  advantage  be  made  an 
offence : 

^ Prohibition  of  Profiteering.  The  <iiiestion  is  often  asked  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  make  “profiteering”  as  such  an  offence.  The 
objection  to  doing  so  lies  partly  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  defining 
“ jn-ofitecring”  and  partly  in  the  disturbance  to  distribution  by  any  control 
of  ju’ice  without  control  of  supplies. 

‘“Kcasonable  profit”  cannot  be  defined  as  so  much  per  cent,  on  each 
single  transaction  or  on  a single  line  of  goods;  every  trader  habitually  makes 
varying  profits;  an  apparently  excessive  profit  on  one  article  may  be  in- 
dispensable to  make  up  losses  on  another  article  to  let  him  continue  in  busi- 
ness at  all.  “Reasonable  profit”  again  cannot  be  defined  by  reference  to 
what  other  traders  are  making,  otherwise  the  man  who  bought  more 
largely  than  his  rivals  would  be  allowed  no  advantage  but  would  be  forced 
to  undersell  them.  “Reasonable  profit”  again  cannot  be  defined  by  refer- 
ence to  pre-war  standards,  without  allowance  not  only  for  increased  costs 
of  trading  but  also  for  changes  in  turnover. 

‘ Again,  even  the  most  obvious  form  of  “ profiteering  ”,  the  raising  of  the 
price  of  an  article  exorbitantly  because  the  demand  is  very  much  exceeding 
the  supply,  however  reprehensible  it  may  be  morally,  is,  in  the  absence  of 
any  suitable  control  of  distribution,  the  only  means  of  bringing  supply  and 
demand  into  relation.  If  the  price  of  any  article  is  kept  forcibly  under  the 
market  price  (whether  by  threat  of  a prosecution  for  profiteering  or  other- 
wise), the  demand  will  remain  above  the  supply,  and  the  whole  supply  unless 
it  is  rationed  will  be  absorbed  at  once.  In  practice  the  seller,  whether  by 
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wholesale  or  by  retail,  who  is  faced  by  more  buyers  than  he  can  satisfy  and 
is  forbidden  to  raise  his  price  directly,  will  favour  one  buyer  or  other  for 
some  special  consideration;  he  will  get  his  higher  price  indirectly  if  not 
directly.  It  is  fatal  to  remove  the  ordinary  machinery — price  adjustment — 
by  which  suj){)ly  and  demand  are  regulated,  without  putting  some  definite 
control  in  its  jdaee. 

‘Finally,  unless  the  offence  of  “ profiteering”  can  be  defined  with  sufil- 
c'ient  definiteness  to  let  traders  know  what  is  and  what  is  not  legitimate,  the 
harm  that  may  be  done  by  destroying  confidence  among  the  traders  and 
thus  blocking  business  will  almost  certainly  be  greater  than  any  possible 
good.’ 

In  the  event  ilie  Profiteering  Act  made  no  ajtjtreeiable  difference 
either  to  traders  or  to  the  course  of  prices.  The  total  number  of 
complaints  investigated  by  the  18(M)  Profiteering  Committees  dur- 
ing twenty  months  for  which  the  Act  operated  was  4,7(K),  and  of 
these  75  per  cetit.  were  dismissed  as  irrelevant;  202  j)iosecutions 
were  reported  leading  to  imposition  of  fines  and  costs  up  to  £2,241 — 
about  two  days’  work  of  the  ^Ministry  of  h’ood  Enforcement  Branch 
in  its  palmy  days.  ‘Having  regard  to  the  myriad  of  retail  trans- 
actions taking  j)lace  daily  throughout  the  country,  the  number  of 
proved  offenders  seems  almost  negligible,  which  was,  after  all,  a 
fitting  result  of  legislation  primarily  designed  to  reassure  the  public 
mind,’  * 

'I’lie  Profiteeiing  Act  was  window-dressing.  The  organization 
of  the  Ministry  of  h'ood  to  deal  with  an  emergency  was  business.  So 
long  before  as  Eebruary  and  March  1919  the  action  to  be  taken  for 
maintenance  and  distribution  of  food  supplies  during  a stoppage  of 
mining  or  transport  or  both  had  been  exhaustively  considered  by 
a Cabinet  Committee.  'I’lie  immediate  danger  passed,  but  during 
I he  next  three  months,  while  organized  labour  w'as  vigorously  and 
at  last  successfully  demanding  the  continuance  of  the  iMinistry  of 
h'ood,  within  the  Mitiisfry  })rei)arations  were  being  made  to  use  its 
|)owers,  if  continued,  iii  order  to  make  a general  strike  innocuous. 
.\  complete  plan  of  action  for  instant  application  in  emergency  was 
drawn  uj)  and  the  coping  stone  put  to  it  in  July,  by  transfer  to  the 
Ministry  from  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Board’s  organization  and 
statutory  powers  for  dealing  wdth  road  transport.  This  transfer, 
obviously  ])ointless  finless  the  Ministry  w'as  to  serve  as  the  Govern- 
ment’s main  agency  for  defeat  of  a railway  strike,  w'as  completed 

‘ C'oller,  op.  cit.,  p.  230. 
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a week  after  i\Ir.  Roberts  had  formally  announced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Ministry  would  continue  with  full  })owers.  By 
that  time  a strike  had  ah  eady  occurred  on  the  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way and  a stoj^page  of  all  trans])ort  was  within  sight.  By  that 
time  also 'the  Divisional  Eood  Commissioners  had  detailed  instruc- 
tions covering  every  emergency  that  could  be  foreseen  and  were 
ready  to  act  on  receipt  of  a telegram  from  head-quarters. 

The  test  of  the  iMinistry’s  pre])arations  came  with  little  delay 
and  proved  their  sufficiency.  A general  railway  strike  began  at 
midnight  on  Eriday,  26th  September,  and  lasted  till  midnight  on 
Sunday,  5th  October,  without  making  an  appreciable  inteiTU{)tion 
of  the  supply  of  any  important  food  in  any  j)art  of  the  country. 
This  result  depended  on  two  main  factors — the  wide  distribution 
of  stocks  and  the  use  of  road  trans])ort.  As  to  stocks,  in  the  case 
of  most  foodstuffs,  retailers  held  from  ten  to  fourteen  days’  supply. 
I’lns  did  not  apply  to  ])erishable  foods — like  milk,  meat,  margarine, 
yeast  or  fish — for  which  continuous  transport  was  indispensable. 
The  means  of  transport  adopted  displayed  ‘on  the  one  hand  a 
reversion  to  earlier  times  when  herds  of  cattle  walked  to  the  market 
in  the  charge  of  drovers,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  utilization  of 
recent  invention  with  destroyers  flitting  round  the  coast  with 
yeast,  and  motor-cars  and  lorries  traversing  the  highways’.^  In 
the  event  the  efficiency  of  the  transport  arrangements  was  such, 
that  not  only  were  the  perishable  supplies  kept  up,  but  the  stocks 
of  other  foods  were  replenished.  A table  j)repared  by  the  ^Ministry 
later  gave  the  estimated  average  retail  stocks  as  follows: 

29th  September.  otli  October. 

Days’  Supjily.  Day.s’  Suppl}-. 


Flour 14  12-14 

Bacon 8 (i 

Cheese 12  19-21 

Butter 9 14 

Sugar  7-14  4-10 

Caudles  .9-12  12-14 


Emergency  reserves  of  flour,  canned  meat,  canned  salmon  and 
condensed  milk  collected  at  certain  inland  points  were  never  called 
upon.  Among  the  perishable  foods  the  supply  of  meat  for  the 
strike  week  was  96  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  week  before,  and  since 
the  ration  had  been  reduced  from  24  to  20  pennyworth,  was  ample; 
the  su})j)ly  of  fish  was  down  by  less  than  a third;  that  of  milk  in 

1 Weekly  Report,  loth  October  1919. 
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London  by  the  fourth  day  of  strike  was  75  per  cent,  of  tlie  normal, 
and  two-tliirds  of  it  came  by  rail  in  spite  of  the  strike.  A large  part 
of  the  motor  lorries  reserved  for  milk  and  housed  in  Hyde  Park  were 
not  recpiired  for  that  service — an  experience  which  was  accurately 
repeated  in  the  general  strike  of  192().  The  gap  of  the  first  day  or 
two  was  bridged  by  drawing  on  two  days  supply  of  milk  ju’eviously 
placed  in  cold  storage. 

Maintenance  of  sujiply  by  transport  was  reinforced  by  measures 
for  regulating  consuni])tion.  On  the  first  day  of  the  strike,  in  ad- 
dition to  ordei’s  giving  to  Food  Commissioners  emergency  powers  of 
recpiisition  over  food  and  vehicles  and  of  fixing  or  varying  maxi- 
mum ])rices,  the  rations  of  butcher’s  meat,  butter  and  sugar  were 
reduced  and  new  restrictive  orders  made  as  to  public  meals,  hoard- 
ing, cakes  and  jiastry,  and  margarine. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  strike  the  Food  Controller  was  able  to 
assure  the  Cabinet  that  the  country  could  be  fed  without  serious 
difliculty  for  another  month  at  least.  For  the  second  time  in  its 
history  the  Ministry  seemed  to  have  saved  the  nation  and  received 
am])le  a])plause  for  its  services.  It  had  at  least  proved  itself  cap- 
able of  organizing  plans  of  cam])aign  in  advance  and  of  carrying 
them  out.  It  was  not  called  on  for  similar  action  in  the  two  coal 
stoppages  that  followed  during  its  remaining  life  or  immediatelv 
after  its  submergence  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  October  1920  and 
April  1921 . But  it  furnished  ])recedents  and  expeiience  which  were 
fully  turned  to  account  in  the  general  strike  of  1926. 

Desire  to  be  pre))ared  for  industrial  emergencies  was  ])robably 
the  consideration  that  in  dune  had  turned  the  scales  and  led  the 
(h)V('rnment  to  decide  for  recontrol.  Emergency  organization, 
however,  was  not  the  main  business  of  the  ^Ministry  or  any  osten- 
sible ground  for  its  existence.  What,  in  the  field  of  ordinary  food 
control,  were  the  results  of  the  (iovernment  change  of  policy  in 
June,  and  of  the  decision  that  the  ^Ministry  should  continue  with 
full  [)owers  for  another  year  at  least? 

In  the  hrst  place,  the  process  of  breaking  uj)  the  Ministry  ceased. 
I'p  to  the  end  of  June  the  staff  employed  by  the  Ministry,  at  head- 
(piarters  and  in  the  provinces,  fell  steadily  month  by  month;  on  the 
1st  July  it  stood  at  4,441,  or  almost  exactly  half  of  the  Armistice 
total  of  8,800.  'I’he  reduction  of  staff  was  now  arrested;  on  1st 
Sej)tend)er  the  numbers  were  4,477,  or  just  greater  than  those  two 
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months  before.  For  the  Food  Committees,  whose  staff  are  not  in- 
cluded here,  equally  precise  figures  cannot  be  given.  The  policy  of 
the  Ministry  had  been  to  bring  them  to  an  end  altogether  by  SOtli 
September  1919,  and  during  May  they  had  been  advised  to  reduce 
their  staffs,  as  their  active  functions  would  practically  cease  at  the 
end  of  June.  All  this  was  now  changed.  In  j)lace  of  ending  in 
Se])tember,  the  Committees  during  that  month  were  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  re-registration  of  consumers  of  meat,  butter  and 
sugar  described  below,  at  a cost  of  some  £200,000.  In  the  financial 
year  ending  31st  March  1920,  their  total  administrative  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  £1 ,100,000,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  amount 
(£1,500,000)  spent  in  the  })receding  financial  year,  which  was  the 
time  of  their  greatest  activity.  Even  when  the  Food  Committees 
themselves  were  at  last  brought  to  an  end.  on  30th  June  1920.  they 
were  rejilaced  by  a system  of  about  500  local  Food  Offices  costing 
over  £400,000  a year  to  maintain.^ 

The  change  of  policy  meant,  in  the  second  place,  that  certain 
controls,  notably  those  of  live  stock  and  of  milk  ])rices,  which  it  had 
been  proj)osed  to  end  with  Se])tember,  were  continued  over  the 
winter,  and  that  in  other  cases,  notably  imported  bacon,  dried 
fruits  and  cheese,  the  Ministry,  having  abandoned  purchase  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  actually  resumed  it. 

The  scale  of  live-stock  prices  fixed  in  June  and  raised  in  October 
1918  ran  uj)  to  the  end  of  the  following  September.  When  the  in- 
tention of  the  IMinistry  to  cease  control  of  live  stock  in  that  month 
first  became  known,  the  farmers  protested,  and  at  a conference  held 
in  March  1919  made  an  effort  to  get  control  continued  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  at  least  for  another  month;  with  the  removal  of  con- 
trol they  anticipated  a drop  of  prices  in  October  when  grass-fed 
cattle  would  be  abundant.  This  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  generous 
treatment  afforded  to  live-stock  farmers  under  control.  In  March 
the  ^Ministry  stuck  to  its  date  for  ending  control,  namely  30th 
September.  After  the  change  of  policy  it  negotiated  in  August  a 
new  scale  running  to  the  end  of  June  1920,  and  ranging  in  price 
from  79.S.  to  95s.  as  compared  with  75s.  to  85s.  for  the  year  before.- 

' Mr.  McCurdy  in  defending  a supplementary  Estimate  for  the  Jlinistry  on  3rd  Dec. 
1920  gave  the  administrative  cost  of  rationing  and  connected  services  as  being  at  the  rate 
of  £1,500,000  a year  at  the  end  of  1919,  £1,000,000  a year  in  the  second  quarter  of  1920, 
and  £412.000  a year  in  its  last  half. 

- yee  General  Appendix  K. 
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Tills  meant  a further  rise  in  the  retail  jirice  of  meat;  to  pay  its  way, 
home-grown  lieef  would  have  had  to  he  sold  at  ls\  fid.  a pound 
against  l.y.  Old.  for  imported.  With  this  difference  it  was  realized 
that  the  demand  for  home  meat  would  jirohably  fall  short  of  the 
supply;  the  difference  of  fid.  a pound  already  in  force  was  about  as 
much  as  the  market  would  stand.  It  was  decided  accordingly  to 
bring  the  two  retail  prices  to  this  difference  by  lowering  the  selling 
price  of  home-grown  meat  and  raising  that  of  imjxirted  meat;  the 
jirofits  on  the  latter  were  to  make  good  the  loss  on  the  former.  This 
meant  paying  the  Hritish  farmer  his  guaranteetl  price  by  taking 
needlessly  high  profits  on  the  produce  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  .\merica — a point  which  the  Dominion  representatives 
in  Rrilain  were  not  slow  to  take.  In  November  the  Cabinet 
insisted  that  the  price  of  imj)orted  mutton,  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  must  be  lowered  2d.  a pound.  In  December  they 
decided  to  free  imported  meat  from  control  altogether,  except  by 
fixing  a maximum  price;  the  price  of  imported  beef  was  to  be 
lowered  as  that  of  mutton  had  been.  With  that  the  financial 
balance  of  the  meat  scheme  was  destroyed;  the  Ministry  had  looked 
t o mak(‘  good  the  loss  on  home-grown  meat^ — estimated  at£3,fi75,()00 
from  October  1919  to  June  1920 — by  profits  on  im])orts  and  on 
hides,  and  had  now  no  prospect  of  doing  so.  As  the  Weehdij  Report 
put  it  in  December,  ‘the  continued  control  of  home-produced  meat 
in  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  coupled  with  the  decontrol  of  im- 
j)orted  meat  . . . has  produced  a situation  of  great  difficulty  for  the 
IMinistry  of  k'ood’.'  The  blunt  recognition  that  continued  control 
of  live  stock  on  the  terms  made  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer 
rather  than  of  the  consumer  is  notable.  The  IMinistry  made  various 
attempts  by  negotiation  to  end  this  onerous  scheme  before  the  ap- 
poiided  day  but  was  held  to  its  ])ledges;  the  elaborate  machinery 
of  live-stock  control,  costing  some  £250,000  a year,  was  kej)t  running 
till  till  -Inly  1920,  and  was  then  ended  at  the  most  dangerous 
pt'riod  of  the  year  for  consumers. 

'I’he  continued  regulation  of  milk  j)iices  during  the  winter  of 
1919-20  was  hardly  more  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  \dew  of  the 
consumer.  Abandoning  the  differentiation  of  j)roducer’s  prices  by 
districts,  which  if  had  attempted  in  the  summer,  the  Ministry  in 
September  1918  fixed  a uniform  scale  for  the  whole  country,  ranging 

‘ Weekly  Report,  1st  Dec.  1919. 
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from  2.9.  2(1.  in  October  to  2.9.  Sd.  in  December,  Jannary,  and 
Febrnary.  Tlie  average  for  all  months  was  nearly  2.9.  1(W.  as  com- 
pared with  2.9.  2(1.  in  the  preceding  winter.  On  the  producer’s  scale 
were  based  retail  maxima  of  3,9.  Sd.  a gallon  or  lid.  a quart  in  some 
months,  and  4«.  a gallon  or  1,9.  a quart  in  others.  It  was  exj)ected 
by  the  Ministry  that  in  nine-tenths  of  the  Food  Committee  districts 
lower  costs  of  distribution  would  lead  to  lower  local  retail  prices 
being  fixed. 

The  revolt  of  the  Food  Committees  against  this  scale  and  its 
withdrawal  in  January  1920  have  been  described  in  an  earlier 
chaj)ter.^  After  decontrol  milk  prices  fell  by  4d.  a gallon.  Clearly 
{)i’ices  as  high  as  those  named  by  the  Ministry  for  the  winter  of 
1919-20  were  not  worth  fixing;  they  did  not  check  but  stimulated 
profiteering.  The  Ministry  Avas  glad  enough  to  drop  them,  and 
with  them  to  abandon  control  of  home-made  butter  and  cheese. 

With  imported  cheese,  dried  fruits  and  baeon,  the  ^Ministry  did 
not  merely  suspend  before  it  became  operative  a decision  to  cease 
control  at  some  future  date.  Having  freed  the  importation  of 
cheese  from  control  on  27th  May,  the  Ministry  resumed  control 
on  1st  August.  Having  disbanded  its  Canadian  Dairy  Produce 
Commission  on  5th  May,  it  established  a cheese  buying  agency 
once  more  in  Montreal  at  the  end  of  July  and  continued  to  buy 
till  the  spring  of  1920.-  Having  retired  from  the  dried  fruit 
business  in  IMarch  1919  and  sold  out  its  stocks,  the  Ministry 
returned  to  business  again  in  the  following  August.  Imports 
arriving  in  this  country  were  taken  over  once  more  by  a Dried 
Fruits  (Requisition)  order  of  11th  August  1919,  and  a buying 
})rogramme  of  some  £10,000,000  was  approved  by  the  Treasury. 
These  measures  did  not  prevent  and  were  not  exjiected  by  those 
who  took  them  to  ])revent  an  apjjreciable  rise  of  prices;  the 
iMinistry  officials  by  this  time  knew  the  limits  of  their  power. 
They  continued,  however,  to  buy  and  sell  dried  fruits  in  accordance 
with  the  new  jiolicy,  till  that  was  replaced  by  a newer  one  and 
])ositively  final  decontrol  came  at  last  on  2nd  August  1920.  This 

* Ch.  ix,  pp.  171-2. 

In  this  connexion  reference  may  conveniently  be  made  to  tlie  last  stages  of 
control  over  imported  butter.  This  was  continued  without  a break  through  191it  and 
1920,  ‘with  deliberate  object  of  reducing  the  existing  price  of  4.s'.  (W.  to  2*-.  tirf.’,  and 
by  a fall  in  the  market  to  Is.  8rf.  at  the  end  involved  the  department  on  liquidation 
‘in  the  only  considerable  loss  which  was  unforeseen’.  Trading  Accounts  (1920-1,  p.  138). 
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particular  venture  proved  to  be  one  of  the  least  fortunate  in  the 
Ministry’s  career,  and  ended  with  a loss  during  the  ftnancial  year 
1920  21  of  £962, ()0()  on  disposal  of  stocks  of  currants  valued  at 
£1,849,767  c.i.f.  The  loss  was  explained  by  the  iMinistry  as  due  to 
a variety  of  causes — an  exceptionally  wet  season  causing  damage 
to  the  fruit  on  the  drying  grounds,  bad  packing,  dilatory  un- 
loading, and  finally  an  unprecedented  fall  in  consumption  dur- 
ing the  eai'ly  part  of  1920.  The  upshot  was  that,  over  the  whole 
j)eriod  of  the  ^Ministry’s  trading,  dried  fruits  showed  a loss  of 
£716,736  instead  of  a profit. 

In  the  same  way,  having  retired  from  business  in  imported  ham 
and  lard  and  left  the  trade  free  after  31st  iMarch  1919  to  purchase, 
import,  and  distribute  as  it  pleased,  the  Ministry  in  August  came 
back  again,  recjuisitioning  on  9th  August  all  stocks  in  the  country, 
controlling  distribution  from  18th  August,  prohibiting  private  im- 
])ortation,  setting  up  a buying  mission  in  New  York  once  more,  and 
becoming  sole  importer  till  its  own  last  days.^ 

'rids  action  was  strongly  criticized,  but  was  perhaps  the  most 
defensible  of  the  Ministry’s  later  ventures.  Decontrol  had  cer- 
taiidy  nol  worked  with  perfect  smoothness.  'I’he  exj)ectation  of 
the  trade  and  the  exj)ert  advice  given  to  the  Ministry,  when  con- 
sidering decontrol  in  the  spring,  were  that  prices  wmidd  fall;  the 
maximum  retail  price  was  retained  after  31st  iMarch,  when  {)ur- 
chasing  and  distribution  were  given  up,  rather  as  a measure  of 
})recaution  and  a guarantee  to  the  j)ublic,  than  as  something  likely 
to  be  effective.  'Fhe  main  problem  before  the  Ministry  appeared  to 
be  that  of  avoiding  excessive  loss  in  liquidating  its  stock.  Events 
took  a course  oj)posite  to  these  expectations.  Release  of  competi- 
live  buying  sent  prices  soaring  and  some  middlemen  took  {)rotits 
fantastically  in  excess  of  the  liberal  margins  allowed  under  control;- 
a large  (piantity  of  inferior  bacon  wvas  imported;  retailers  found 
themselves  getting  s(pieezed  against  the  maximum  price.  Even  so 
early  as  28th  .March  representatives  of  the  retailers  had  pleaded  for 

' 'I'lic  new  buying  mission  left  for  New  'i'ork  on  2nd  Septeniher  1919,  almost  exactly 
two  years  after  the  first  entry  of  the  .Ministry  into  the  bacon  trade.  The  original  mi.ssions 
in  the  Stat(>s  and  in  Canada  had  been  disbanded  on  .'ith  May.  importation  of  lard  con- 
tinned  to  be  controlled  till  2nd  February  1921,  and  that  of  bacon  till  31st  March  1921. 

- \Some  whole.salers  . . . took  profits  from  5 per  cent,  to  20  percent,  as  compared 
with  the  t per  cenf.  on  bacon  and  per  cent,  on  lard  granttsl  under  control.  Some 
])arcels  of  bacon  were  traced  as  having  changtal  hands  at  least  five  times.’  (Kvidence  of 
Mr.  (,'.  11.  Koberfs  to  Select  (’ommittec  on  iligh  Prices,  5th  August  1919.) 
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continuance  or  resumption  of  control  of  bacon.  During  IMay  more 
than  one  deputation  of  grocers  protested  their  inability  to  buy  at 
prices  leaving  them  sufficient  ])rotit.  In  those  days  the  Food  Con- 
troller going  out  of  business  advised  them  to  break  the  market  by 
abstaining  from  buying.  After  the  change  of  policy,  with  the 
^Ministry  responsible  for  the  feeding  of  the  people,  such  an  answer 
was  impossible.  It  was  etjually  impossible  simply  to  remove  the 
retail  maximum  or  to  raise  it  till  the  traders  were  satisfied.  If  the 
IMinistry  was  to  do  anything  at  all  it  could  hardly  avoid  recontrol 
of  bacon,  hams,  and  lard. 

Recontrol  came  in  August  and  was  preceded  by  a raising  of  the 
maximum  in  July,  the  retail  juice  going  uj)  nearly  2d.  a j)ound  on  an 
average.  Even  at  the  enhanced  j)rice  the  inferior  stocks  which  had 
to  be  requisitioned  could  only  be  disj:>osed  of  at  a loss.  Control, 
however,  either  caused  or  was  followed  by  a fall  in  the  j)rice  of  hogs 
in  America;  the  Ministry’s  buying  mission, once  it  was  re-established 
in  New  York,  got  supj)lies  at  a cost  which  allowed  the  retail  j)rice  to 
be  reduced  again  as  from  1st  February  1920,  and  yet  sufficient 
jirofit  made  to  square  the  exjiected  loss  on  the  requisitioned  stocks. ^ 

The  change  of  jiolicy  meant,  in  the  third  place,  a continuance  of 
rationing  tor  meat,  butter,  and  sugar.  Exj:>erience  after  the  exj)iry 
of  the  last  ration  books  in  IMay  had  shown  that  rationing  without 
coupons  was  perfectly  feasible;  it  was  sufficient  to  give  each  con- 
sumer a document  with  which  he  could  tie  himself  to  a retailer,  and 
then  distribute  su])j)lies  to  the  retailers  on  the  basis  of  these  docu- 
ments. By  the  autumn  of  1919,  however,  registers  of  consumers 
based  on  counterfoils  issued  with  the  first  ration  books  of  Jidy  1918 
had  become  stale;  while  demobilization  was  imminent  rules  as  to 
records  and  transfers  were  generally  disregarded.  If  anything  was 
to  be  rationed  during  the  winter  of  1919-20,  a fresh  registration  of 
customers  ajjpeared  to  be  inevitable.  This  was  carried  out,  at  a 

‘ Tliis  loss  was  estimated  in  November  at  £2,700,000,  of  which  about  half  would  be 
covered  b}'  profits  standing  to  the  Ministry’s  credit  at  decontrol  on  31st  March  1!)10. 
The  determination,  however,  of  the  compensation  for  the  retpusitioned  stocks  and  so  of 
the  loss  proved  an  extremely  lengthy  business.  The  Ministry  and  the  packers  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  basis  of  compen.sation  and  in  June  1!)22  went  to  arbitration ; the  arbitrator 
gave  an  interim  award  which  the  Ministry  of  Food  challenged  as  bad  in  law;  the  Court 
of  Appeal  and  the  Mouse  of  Lords  sid)stantially  agreed  with  the  Ministry  and  required  the 
arbitrator  to  make  a fresb  award  on  a different  basis.  This  award,  given  in  one  test  case 
in  September  l!t25,  awarded  the  packers  concerned  £17!),()0()  as  against  their  claim  for 
£850,000.  fJacon  and  many  other  activities  of  the  Ministry  were  at  this  time  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  11.  M.  Woodhouse. 
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cost  of  £200,000,  during  August  and  Se])teinber,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Britain  being  once  again  recorded  and  required  to  register 
with  their  a]){)ropriate  retailers  for  butcher’s  meat,  butter,  and 
sugar. 

Meat  rationing  soon  proved  itself  a futility.  The  public,  with 
ain[)le  supplies  of  ration  free  foods  and  with  the  price  of  meat 
forced  up  by  the  farmer’s  guarantee,  hardly  ever  took  anything 
like  the  full  ration  allowed  them.  The  Ministry  was  s])ending  large 
sums  to  prevent  the  public  from  eating  more  meat  than  they  had 
any  desire  to  eat  if  left  alone,  just  as  by  controlling  live-stock 
j)rices  it  was  giving  higher  ])rices  to  the  farmers  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  obtained.  The  latter  absurdity  could  not  be  ended 
without  the  consent  of  the  farmers.  Nobody  gained  by  meat 
rationing.  It  was  abolished  on  15th  December  1919,  less  than  three 
months  after  it  had  begun  again.  Its  abolition  led  to  no  increase  of 
consumption. 

With  butter  there  was  more  justification  for  rationing,  since 
there  was  p!‘ospect  of  real  shortage  in  the  winter;  the  prospect 
would  turn  into  a certainty  if  the  relative  prices  of  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter  were  maintained,  favouring  the  former  and  penalizing  the 
latter.  'I'he  decontrol  policy  of  the  earlier  pait  of  1919  had  l)een 
based  on  getting  out  of  butter  rationing  at  the  beginning  of  summer 
while  supplies  were  plentiful,  bringing  Government  responsibility 
to  an  end,  and  leaving  economic  forces  free  to  adjust  supplies  and 
demand.  'Fhe  abundance  of  margarine  and  of  other  fats  made  risk 
of  a temporary  shortage  or  high  price  of  butter  seem  less  alarming 
than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Food  Committee  oro-unization. 
.Now  rationing  was  continued  with  constant  changes  of  the  quantity 
allowed.  'I’he  weekly  ration  which  had  been  put  uj)  to  2 oz.  per 
head  on  5th  May  was  reduced  to  TJoz.  in  August  and  1 oz.  on  27th 
September,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  railway  strike;  after  the  strike 
it  went  up  on  lOtti  November  to  U oz.,  but  only  to  be  lowered 
again  to  1 oz.  in  December.  .\t  last  in  the  spring  of  1920  it  seemed 
safe  to  take  the  plunge  of  derationing  altogether,  and  this  was  done 
on  doth  May. 

With  sugar  the  position  was  still  more  diiricult.  It  was  at  first 
thought  that  the  ending  of  hostilities  would  soon  restore  compara- 
tive abundance  of  supplies,  bringing  into  the  world’s  market  again 
both  the  distant  sources  cut  off  by  lack  of  shipping  and  the  producing 
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countries  of  Central  Europe.  As  from  26th  January  1919  the 
domestic  ration  was  raised  from  8 oz.  per  head  to  12  oz.,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  was  made  in  the  su])plies  to  manufacturers; 
tliese  concessions  were  made,  it  was  then  hoped,  as  a first  step  to 
derationing.  The  early  expectations  of  plenty  were  doomed  to 
disa])pointment.  The  damage  to  economic  life  in  Central  Europe 
by  the  war  and  its  long  paralysis  under  peace  cut  off  the  prospect 
of  renewed  exports  from  the  former  sources.  The  Sugar  Commission 
had  become,  and  till  the  middle  of  1920  remained,  dependent  upon 
the  Cuban  supplies,  of  which  the  American  Government,  through 
its  Sugar  Equalization  Board,  had  taken  control  in  1918-19.  Till 
late  in  1919  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  in  respect  of 
the  crop  of  1919-20  remained  obscure;  their  decision,  finally  an- 
nounced in  December  1919,  to  abandon  all  control,  led,  on  reports 
of  a deficient  crop,  to  an  orgie  of  speculation,  in  which  by  May  1920, 
piices  reached  the  extravagant  figure  of  22^  cents  per  pound  f.o.b., 
as  compared  with  5^  cents  paid  by  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board 
in  the  year  before. 

The  policy  of  the  Sugar  Commission  in  these  circumstances  was 
to  keej)  out  the  Cuban  market  as  much  and  as  long  as  possible,  liv- 
ing on  the  stocks  that  it  had  accumulated  in  1918  and  reducing  the 
ration  to  the  public.  In  July  1919  the  Commission  had  reported 
the  ])osition  as  ‘becoming  very  difficult’,  with  excessive  demand 
and  rising  prices.  In  October,  after  the  ration  had  been  halved  for 
a fortnight  during  the  railway  strike,  it  was  brought  back,  not  to 
its  earlier  level  of  12  oz.,  but  only  to  8 oz.  By  December  the  Com- 
mission was  suggesting  that  ‘the  public  should  be  urged  to  take 
a long  view  and  should  consent  to  a reduced  domestic  ration  for  the 
months  of  February  and  March  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  January  j)urchases’.^  The  public,  whether  ca])able  of  the  long- 
view  or  not,  got  the  short  ration;  on  19th  January  1920,  the  weekly 
allowance  per  head  was  cut  down  to  6 oz.  and  for  more  than  two 
months  was  kept  there — below  the  lowest  point  reached  in  war-time. 

The  boom  in  sugar  prices  was  short-lived.  The  abstention  of 
the  Sugar  Commission,  followed  by  its  purchase  in  July  1920  of  the 
whole  ^Mauritius  crop,  broke  the  Cuban  market  completely.  The 
fall  of  ])i  ices  was  even  more  catastrophic  than  the  rise;  by  December 
the  price  f.o.b.  was  down  to  4 cents  a pound,  less  than  one-fifth  of 

■ Weekly  Report,  15th  December  1911). 
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wliat.  its  niaximmn  was  eight  months  before.  The  (lomestic  ration 
in  Britain,  wliieh  liad  with  dithculty  been  put  uj)  to  8 oz.  a head  at 
the  end  of  Mareli  1920,  went  to  12  oz.  in  August  and  1 11).  in  October 
as  a ])reliininary  to  tlie  end  of  all  rationing  on  29th  November.  The 
course  of  tlic  sugar  market  in  1920,  whether  or  not  it  is  an  argu- 
ment for  state  control  in  general,  furnished  an  impressive  exhibi- 
tion of  the  extravagances  and  weaknesses  of  unbridletl  competition 
wlien  suj)plies  are  short. 

Hy  going  short  and  kee])ing  the  ])ublic  short  of  su]){)lies  the 
Sugar  (V)innussion  minimized  the  rise  of  the  ])rices  it  had  to  pay  to 
producers.  It  could  not  ])revent  a rise  altogether;  from  the  middle 
of  1919  onwards  it  was  continually  pressing  to  be  allowed  to  raise 
its  selling  price  and  so  raise  the  retail  price  to  the  public.  The 
(lovernment  of  the  day,  however,  had  pledged  their  word  that  the 
cost  of  living  should  fall.  They  refused  to  let  selling  prices  rise  far 
enough  or  fast  enough  to  preserve  the  solvency  of  the  Sugar  (’om- 
mission.  The  ('ommission  was  not  allowed  to  keep  its  first  linancial 
policy;  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  it  soon  ran  through  its£6,()()(),000 
surplus  of  March  1919,  and  through  many  millions  more,  and  dying 
in  1921  bequeathed  a debt  of  £22,(K)0,()00  to  be  made  good  by  the 
Kxche(iuer. 

'riiere  was  thus  a sugar  subsidy  as  well  as  a bread  subsidy,  and 
|)roport  innately  to  annual  turnover  about  as  large  in  amount.  But 
whereas  the  bread  subsidy  was  given  opeidy,  of  set  policy,  in  the 
crisis  of  the  war,  the  sugar  subsidy  was  given  with  as  little  notice 
as  possible,  after  hostilities  had  long  been  over,  in  order  to  avoid  an 
unpopulai’  rise  of  ju  ices. 

It  had  always  been  recognized  that  the  bread  subsidy,  the  com- 
|)lexities  of  the  agreement  for  control  of  the  Hour  mills,  and  the 
iid  ernational  engagements  of  the  Wheat  Commission  might  delay 
demobilization  in  res|)ect  of  cereals.  The  actual  delay  surj)assed 
all  ex[)ectations. 

'I’he  Food  Controller,  with  the  aj)|)roval  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
gave  on  HOth  June  1919  the  recpiisite  six  months’  notice  to  end  the 
Hour  mills  agreement  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  notice,  however, 
was  withdrawn,  |)artly  in  deference  to  rej)resentations  from  the 
millers,  who  with  one  voice  demanded  a longer  time  for  setting  their 
affairs  in  order,  and  j)artly  for  reasons  relating  to  the  bread  subsidy. 

Originally  it  had  been  hoj)ed  that  the  bread  subsidy  could  be 
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allowed  to  end  naturally,  the  market  price  of  wheat  falling  gradu- 
ally, till  the  Commission  and  the  mills  made  no  loss  on  selling  wheat 
and  flour  at  prices  corresponding  to  9d.  for  the  4 lb.  loaf.  As  this 
hope  receded  and  the  Cabinet  came  to  see  that  at  some  ])oint  or 
other  they  must  suddenly  raise  the  price  of  tiour  and  bread  to 
the  market  level,  it  was  felt  that  the  transition  might  prove  very 
awkward.  Any  stocks  then  held  by  millers  and  bakers  would 
be  enhanced  in  value  and  give  a chance  of  enormous  ])rofits;  antici- 
jjation  of  the  Government’s  action  would  lead  to  piling  up  of  stocks, 
k'or  these  reasons  it  appeared  desirable  that  the  mills  should  he 
under  (jovernment  control  when  the  subsidy  was  ended. 

The  ending  of  the  subsidy,  however,  was  no  easy  matter. 
During  1918-19  the  Government  sold  at  44s.  3d.  a sack  G.R.  flour 
costing  it  on  an  average  69s.  3d.  a sack;  it  made  a corresponding 
loss  on  imported  Hour.  Foi‘  nearly  the  whole  of  the  financial  year 
1919-20  G.R.  flour  continued  to  be  sold  at  44s.  3d.  a sack,  and  the 
cost  was  68s.  5d.  or  only  lOd.  less  than  the  year  before;  the  loss  on 
imported  Hour  was  actually  greater,  amounting  to  32s.  6d.  a sack. 
W heat  ])iices  moreover  had  been  rising;  when  on  loth  March  1920 
the  price  of  Hour  was  raised  to  63s.  6d.  a sack,  or  something  near 
the  cost  in  the  yeai'  just  ending,  the  cost  to  the  Government  had 
gone  to  86s.  or  more,  so  that  a substantial  subsidy  remained.  In 
September  1920  the  Government  raised  the  price  of  Hour  again — 
to  86s. — and  the  fall  of  prices  which  at  last  set  in  after  the  year’s 
harvest  allowed  the  subsidy  to  disappear  by  the  end  of  Xovember. 

Increase  in  the  price  of  Hour  j)er  sack  involved  a rise  in  the  price 
of  bread.  The  Government,  when  they  first  increased  flour  prices 
in  IMarcli  1920,  made  a corresponding  increase  in  the  maximum 
pi'ice  of  bread.  A month  later,  however,  they  abolished  any  retail 
maximum  altogether.  Comjietition  between  grocers  and  bakers 
was  relied  on  to  protect  the  consumer  and  did  so.  According  to  an 
official  memorandum  prepared  in  June  1920  the  removal  of  flour 
and  bread  price  control  in  April  benefitted  consumers,  ‘the  current 
ju  ice  of  bread  being  lower  than  it  would  have  been  jiossible  for  the 
Food  Controller  to  fix  by  order  as  a maximum  j)rice’ . Retail  ju  ices 
of  bread  and  Hour  were  controlled  again  from  25th  August  to  16th 
October  1920,  but  only  as  a temjiorary  exjiedient  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  prices  due  to  abolition  of  the  subsidy  being  made  too 
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By  the  (lisapj)earance  of  the  subsidy  before  the  end  of  1920  the 
way  was  cleared  at  last  for  decontrol  of  the  Hour  mills.  Effective 
notice  to  terminate  control  was  <riven  by  the  (iovernment  on  81st 
December;  this  formally  apjdied  only  from  the  following  June,  but 
in  consideration  of  a capital  payment  of  £1,500,000  to  their  re- 
serves the  millers  consented  to  become  free  three  months  earlier, 
that  is  to  say  on  81st  March  1921. 

Of  the  ending  of  cereal  control,  apart  from  the  Hour  mills  and  the 
subsidy,  little  need  be  said,  for  it  is  clearly  and  sufficiently  set  out  in 
the  two  Rej)orts  of  the  Wheat  Commission.  The  Commission,  as  is 
there  stated,  ‘retraced  as  far  as  possible  the  steps  by  which  control 
was  first  imposed  and  ultimately  extended’.  The  last  articles  to  be 
controlled,  manioc  and  glucose,  were  the  first  to  be  decontrolled; 
barley,  rye,  rice,  and  j)ulse,  which  came  relatively  late  into  Govern- 
ment hands,  were  the  next  to  be  released.  ‘In  these  cases  it  was 
|)ossibleto  give  an  effective  assurance  that  the  res])onsibilities  of  tlie 
Commission  having  once  been  tiansferred  to  private  trade,  further 
intervention  by  the  Government  would  be  unnecessary.’  With  maize, 
oats,  and  im])oi-ted  Hour  the  difficulties  of  transition  were  greater, 
and  with  Hour  and  wheat  greatest  of  all;  the  Commission  had  to  feel 
certain  that  as  it  step})ed  out  private  enterprise  would  step  in  and 
maintain  supplies.  Moreover,  it  was  not  till  September  1920  that 
|)i  ices  showed  any  effective  downward  tendency,  so  as  to  make  the 
end  of  the  bread  subsidy  possible  in  November,  and  the  end  of  Hour 
mill  control  [)ossible  in  the  following  March.  Till  then  the  Commis- 
sion continued  to  buy  wheat;  thereafter  res])onsibility  was  retrans- 
ferred from  the  (iovernment  to  the  trade  by  fixed  stages;  in  April 
1921  the  Commission  undertook  to  j)rovide  100  per  cent,  of  the 
miller’s  requirements,  in  May  80  ]>er  cent.,  in  June  00  per  cent.,  and 
so  on,  till  at  the  end  of  August  1921  the  percentage  became  zero  and 
the  Commission’s  executive  work  was  ended. 

Licpiidation  of  accounts  with  the  Allies,  with  the  millers  and 
with  other  traders,  went  on  for  years  thereafter,  under  a Wheat 
Commission  reconstituted  in  December  1921.  Accounting  had 
always  been  the  Commission’s  vulnerable  point,  and  the  elucida- 
tion of  its  relations  to  the  other  ])artners  in  the  Wheat  Executive 
is  said  by  Mi’.  Culler  to  have  sent  one  accountant  to  a madhouse 
and  another  to  his  grave. ^ With  the  millers  ‘the  difficulty  was  that 

' Op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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of  securing,  by  any  definite  date,  the  presentation  of  accounts  bv 
the  controlled  millers ’d  At  last  the  1st  September  1923,  two  and 
a half  years  after  the  ending  of  control,  was  accc])ted  by  thelMillers’ 
Association  as  a final  date  for  presenting  control  accounts,  but  the 
Wheat  Commission,  writing  its  second  Rej)ort  two  years  later  in 
1925,  still  had  certain  settlements  outstanding. 

At  the  end  a few  main  figures  may  be  given.  The  gross  cost  of 
the  bread  subsidy  from  first  to  last  was  £162,500,000.  Setting 
against  this  a ])rofit  of  £24,500,000  made  by  the  Wheat  Commission 
on  other  parts  of  its  business,  the  net  cost  was  £138,000,000.  The 
total  purchases  of  the  Commission  on  British  account  were 
£487,000,000. 

The  later  stages  of  control  have  now  been  described  for  each  of 
the  ])rincipal  foods  affected.  It  remains  in  conclusion  to  record  the 
decline  and  fall  of  ^Ministry  as  a whole.  Before  this  is  done  a judge- 
ment must  be  attempted  of  the  policy  of  continuing  control  at  all 
after  the  autumn  of  1919. 

At  the  outset  a distinction  suggests  itself,  between  the  articles 
subject  to  the  two  Boyal  Commissions  and  other  foodstuffs. 
Cereals  and  sugar  were  both  affected  by  special  conditions  imped- 
ing early  liberation;  cereals  were  anchored  to  the  control  of  flour 
mills  and  weighed  down  by  the  bread  subsidy;  sugar,  being  drawn 
in  peace-time  so  largely  from  Germany  and  Austria,  had  been  the 
first  food  affected  by  shortage  and  was  likely  to  be  the  last  to  re- 
cover. Of  these  s])ecial  circumstances  the  decontrollers  of  May 

1919  were  well  aware.  The  possibility  of  the  two  Commissions  con- 
tinuing after  the  demise  of  the  iMinistrv  was  foreseen;  their 
continuance  after  1919  proved  in  the  event  inevitable.  Whether  it 
was  necessary  to  continue  sugar  rationing,  with  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture involved,  is  another  cpiestion.  The  actual  supply  of  sugar  in 

1920  was  very  short — less  than  at  any  earlier  period.  But  the 
shortage  did  not  last  for  long;  distribution  had  been  adjusted  to 
changes  of  population  and  each  retailer  knew  pretty  well  his  regular 
customers.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  the  rationing  machine 

* Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies,  Cd.  2402,  § 15.  The 
difficulty  reported  by  the  Auditor-General  in  his  coininent  on  the  State  Trading  Accounts 
1920-21  of  getting  iinal  accounts  at  the  desired  datcfrom  all  the  Government  Departments 
received  ample  publicity  in  the  press.  (See  The  Times,  .3rd  October  1922.)  The  similar 
but  greater  difficulty  in  getting  accounts  from  private  businesses,  here  recorded  by  the 
Wheat  Commission,  deserves  but  has  not  yet  won  equal  fame. 
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luul  l)C('n  dismantled,  the  sn«'ar  retailers  coidd  not  have  carried 
thronnjli  for  a few  months  of  shortage  without  it,  each  having  his 
su|)j)lies  pro])ortionately  reduced  and  reducing  what  he  served  to 
his  customers.  Lutting  the  matter  from  the  other  side,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  maintenance  of  rationing  machinery  at  a cost  of 
more  than  £1,000, 000  a year  coidd  jiossibly  have  been  justitied 
for  sugar  alone. 

-\s  to  the  rest  of  the  ^Ministry’s  operations  after  recontrol,  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  substantial  purpose  they  served.  The  conti'ols  of 
home  supplies  soon  showed  their  character  as  devices  to  keej)  up 
prices  for  the  jiroducer.  The  controls  of  impoiis  were  scrappy  and 
costly.  'Fhe  Ministry  otlicials  jilayed  the  game  of  control  with  their 
accustomed  skill,  but  in  reti'ospect  the  game  does  not  look  worth 
the  candle.  At  least,  if  it  were  to  be  jilayed  at  all,  it  should  have 
been  treated  by  the  Cabinet  as  well  as  by  the  Ministry  as  if  it  wei’e 
worth  [ilaying. 

t'or  this  the  Cabinet  were  not  prejiared.  In  dime  1919  they  had 
decided  to  continue  the  Ministry  of  Food  with  full  powers.  In 
September  the  Ministry,  by  its  action  in  the  railway  strike,  had 
seenu'd  lo  deserve  all  the  ])ower  and  trust  that  could  be  given  to 
it.  With  Mr.  I’unch’s  laurels  on  his  brow,^  the  Food  Controller  in 
October  might  well  see  a long  career  of  honourable  and  honoured 
woik  before  him;  in  that  month  and  in  November  he  submitted 
lo  the  (’al)inet  memoranda  giving  reasons  for  indefinite  continuance 
of  his  department.  He  was  soon  to  learn  that  the  Cabinet’s  mind 
had  veei'ed  again,  that  the  ^Ministry  was  outstaying  its  welcome, 
and  that  the  phrase  about  full  jiowers  was  a mockery. 

'I’he  Ministry  of  Food  in  war  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  de- 
partments, with  a free  hand  in  sjiending  and  administration,  and 
with  powers  making  it  in  theory  at  least  dominant  over  production 
at  home  as  well  as  over  imjiortation,  distribution,  and  prices  of  food. 
On  more  than  one  stricken  field  of  administration  it  had  held  its 
own  against  the  joined  forces  of  the  three  agricultural  departments 
of  Fngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  more  often  it  had  been  able  to 
divide  them.- 

'I’lie  i-econstitution  of  the  Cabinet  on  27th  October  1919  showed 

* (Cartoon  in  I’linrh,  Intli  Octohi-r  l!)U). 

- As  witli  seed  potatoes.  Scotland  as  a .seller  of  seed  |)otatoes,  normally  favourcMl 
a hiKli  [)riee  for  .seed  and  a wide  definition  of  what  should  count  as  seed;  Kngland  as 
a buyer  thought  (juite  otherwise. 
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at  once  the  changed  position,  I,ord  Lee,  head  of  the  renamed 
Ministry  of  Agricnlture  and  Fisheries  ^ since  15th  September,  was  in 
tlie  Cabinet  and  i\Ir.  Roberts  was  out.  The  coming  dominance  of 
the  producer’s  interest  in  food  control  was  foreshadowed;  the  Con- 
sumers’ Council  presciently  protested.- 

The  agricultural  departments  tended  to  coni})licate  the  Food 
Controller’s  talk  by  j)ressing,  in  the  intei'ests  of  producers,  for 
maintenance  of  controls  that  he  wished  to  abandon — controls  of 
home-grown  cereals  or  meat  or  milk,  which  meant  raising  prices 
against  the  consumer.  On  his  other  flank  the  Food  Controller 
found  another  set  of  departments  intent  on  abolishing  controls 
which  he  would  have  liked  to  see  continued.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
in  the  interests  of  restoring  commerce,  pressed  for  and  secured 
from  the  Cabinet  in  November  1919  the  free  exj)ort  of  all  foods 
except  wheat,  meat,  sugai-,  and  edible  oils.  The  Shipping  Controller 
was  determined  to  go  out  of  business  himself  and  so  lose  ])ower  to 
help  with  food  by  March  1920  at  latest.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxcher|uer  was  worst  of  all. 

Ever  since  iMay  1915  the  Treasury  watch-dogs  had  lain  hiber- 
nating and  imjmtent  while  one  new  Minister  or  Director-General 
after  another  demanded  and  obtained  a free  hand  in  finance  and 
a])pointments  and  emulated  from  afar  the  spending  exploits  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions.  With  the  Armistice  guns  the  Treasury’s 
wintei'  ended;  stage  by  stage,  trying  its  strength  against  the  new 
departments,  it  crej)t  back  to  its  old  position  of  dominance  and  of 
making  finance  the  lever  for  control  of  policy.  Thus,  in  July  1919 
the  Tieasury  put  forward  the  view  that  the  F’ood  Controller  should 
not  be  allowed  to  buy  any  food  unless  it  was  so  short  in  supply  that 
he  was  j)repai'ed  to  ration  it ; this  proposition  the  Ministry  success- 
fully resisted.  A little  later  the  Treasury  expressed  a wish  to  be 
consulted  before  the  price  of  any  food  was  reduced.  This  request, 
striking  at  the  root  of  its  independence,  the  Ministry  at  first  ignored ; 
it  reduced  the  ])i  ice  of  bacon  in  December  1919  as  from  the  following 
1'ebi‘uary  and  then  notified  the  Treasury  of  the  action  taken.  The 
'rreasury’s  next  suggestion  was  that  all  theMinistry’s  buying  of  food 

* By  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Act  1019  the  title  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for  England  and  Wales  was  changed  and  its  dignity  rather  than 
its  jiowers  enlarged. 

Coller,  op.  cit.,  p.  2.‘19.  The  ‘dominance  of  Lord  Lee’  is  a recurring  note  in  Mr. 
Coller’s  account  of  these  days. 
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should  cease  after  ^larch  1920;  this  was  the  main  issue  fought  out  be- 
fore a Cabinet  Committee  on  Decontrol  of  Food  set  up  early  in  1920. 

To  this  Committee  early  in  February  went  dejjartmental 
memoranda  from  all  quarters.  The  line  of  the  Food  Controller  was 
to  emphasize  ‘the  grave  significance  of  supplies  and  prices  from  the 
j)oint  of  view  of  industrial  unrest’.  He  was  faced  by  the  necessity 
of  laising  the  prices  of  bread,  sugar,  butter,  rice,  and  jam.  He 
declared  that  ‘the  stability  of  the  State  cannot  be  maintained  un- 
less some  degree  of  control  or  supervision  is  exercised  in  respect  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life’.  Coming  down  to  details,  he  insisted  both 
on  continuing  to  control  bacon  and  on  leaving  it  unrationed.  He 
declined  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar  unless  he  could  at  the  same  time 
raise  the  I’ation.  He  was  ju-eparcd  to  abandon  control  of  cheese,  but 
wished  to  keep  a hold  on  butter. 

Before  this  memorandum  ^ was  considered  there  was  a change 
of  l^'ood  Controllers.  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  one  of  three  Labour 
Ministers  who  broke  their  party  ties  in  December  1918  to  remain 
with  i\Ir.  Lloyd  George’s  Coalition.  The  resignation  of  the  most 
})rominent  of  the  tluee,  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  was  announced  on  28th 
January  1920.  I’he  resignation  of  Mr.  Roberts  was  tendered  two 
days  later,  on  80th  -January;  its  acceptance  was  officially  announced 
on  21st  February  and  ‘virtually  terminated  the  association  of 
organized  labour  with  the  Coalition’.-  In  each  case  it  was  stated 
publicly  that  there  was  no  specific  cause  of  disagreement,  and  that 
the  Minister  had  been  pressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  reconsider 
his  decision  and  had  declined.  Mr.  Barnes  gave  as  his  reason  that 
h('  had  joined  the  post-Armistice  coalition  only  that  he  might  help 
in  making  the  peace.  Mr.  Roberts  had  reason  for  doubting  if  his 
office  could  in  any  case  long  continue. 

h'or  a time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Government  meant  to  turn  Mr. 
Roberts’  resignation  into  an  occasion  for  dispensing  with  a Food 
Controller,  h’or  a month  the  Ministry  of  Food  was  left  without 
a Minister  at  its  head.  At  last,  on  19th  March,  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  McCurdy  to  the  vacant  post  was  announced.  A month  later 
his  own  [)osl  as  I’arliamentary  Secretar  y was  filled  by  the  apjroint- 
inent  of  Sir  William  Mitchell-Thompson. 

’ Dated  !)f  h I'Vbrtiary  1920. 

- Annual  Regi.ster  for  1920.  'I'he  dates  relating  to  Mr.  Roberts’  resignation  are  taken 
from  the  Natumal  Food  Journal  for  February  and  March  1920. 
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These  two  appointments  may  have  been  in  part  a cause,  but 
were  even  more  a consequence  of  yet  one  more  veeiinoj  of  })olicy  in 
response  to  the  conditions  of  the  moment.  Tlie  seasonal  stringency 
of  supplies  which  had  marked  every  spring  for  the  last  four  years 
did  not  fail  altogether  even  in  1920.  There  came  back  to  the  world 
a recollection,  however  faint,  of  the  alarms  of  1917  and  1918.  With 
it  came  a last  flicker  in  the  importance  and  activities  of  the  dying 
Ministry  of  Food. 

The  issues  raised  before  the  Cabinet  Committee  of  February  1920 
were  settled  more  in  favour  of  the  Ministry  than  had  at  one  tune 
seemed  possible.  The  price  of  bread  was  raised,  but  not  enough  to 
reduce  materially  the  cost  of  the  subsidy.  Two  oz.  was  added  to 
the  ration  of  sugar,  and  only  2d.  to  its  retail  price  per  lb.,  without 
any  reduction  in  the  sugar  duty;  this  brought  the  Sugar  Commis- 
sion’s finances  to  ruin.  Tlie  buymg  of  Australian  butter  and  Danish 
bacon  was  allowed.  The  Board  of  Trade  at  last  in  May  1920  handed 
over  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  the  dealings  with  imported  meat.  In 
March  the  Ministry  reimposed  a maximum  price  for  potatoes. 

The  presentation  of  the  Ministry’s  estimates  on  6th  i\Iay  showed 
the  reaction  in  full  swing.  The  new  Food  Controller  declared  that 
the  ‘ hopes  and  expectations  of  twelve  months  ago  had  been  founded 
on  no  solid  basis’;  the  ])iospect  for  sugar,  butter,  and  wheat  were 
all  bad.  Mr.  Roberts  revealed  that  after  his  resignation  he  had 
advised  continuance  of  the  Ministry  for  five  years.  The  new  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  said  that  the  Government  took  a middle  view 
between  permanence  and  immediate  abolition  for  food  control;  a 
Bill  for  the  continuance  of  the  Ministry  was  to  be  introduced,  but 
the  period  would  be  uncertain.  The  Times,  in  leading  articles 
commenting  on  this  debate,  struck  a strangely  gloomy  note  and 
even  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  bread  having  to  be  rationed,  owing 
to  harvest  failures.  It  was  a little  inconsistent  after  this  to  object 
to  the  Ministry’s  keeping  up  its  stiength  and  numbers. ^ 

The  Ministry  of  Food  (Continuance)  Bill  was  duly  introduced 
and  read  a second  time  on  23rd  July.  The  tensity  of  -May  had 
already  gone.  There  was  no  talk  of  indefinite  control  in  defence  of 
the  consumer.  The  Ministry  was  continued  only  till  September 

‘ The  Times,  7th  and  Sth  May  1920.  The  Ministry’s  head-quarters  .staff  at  this  date 
was  I,4.‘17  as  compared  with  l,!<09  a year  before.  It  was,  or  rather  the  Wheat  Commission 
was,  actually  appointing  new  highly  paid  ‘directors’,  no  doubt  because  the  services  of 
volunteers  were  becoming  unobtainable. 
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1922,  with  power  by  order  to  end  it  earlier  and  transfer  its  remain- 
ing work  to  other  departments.  Sir  William  Mitchell-Thomson  ex- 
plained that  the  Rill  was  needed  because  otherwise,  though  the 
Food  Controller  would  continue  for  a year  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  his  jiowers  would  have  lapsed  with  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Act;  the  transactions  on  which  he  was  engaged  could  not  finish 
before  August  1922. 

The  Rill  met  with  apathetic  acquiescence,  passed  its  third  read- 
ing on  30th  July,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  16th  August. 
It  seemed  that  the  Ministry  might  get  on  peacefully  with  the  dis- 
posal of  stocks  and  the  settling  of  accounts,  which,  with  bacon  and 
l)utter  im])orts  and  the  costly  remnants  of  rationing,  were  now  its 
tasks. 

Rehind  the  a})athy  of  Parliament  a storm  was  gathering;  from 
the  chill  regions  of  industrial  de{)ression,  the  wind  of  public  opinion, 
in  the  autumn  of  1920,  blew  ever  more  strongly  against  state  action. 
There  develo])ed  a concerted  attack  on  the  new  Ministries  and  on 
all  forward  movements — whether  in  agriculture  or  mining  or  educa- 
tion or  housing  or  transj)ort  or  labour  regulation.  Control  of  coal 
mines  was  abandoned  four  months  before  the  expected  date,  and 
the  first  general  mining  strike  was  precijiitated  in  iMarch  1921. 
Dr.  Addison  and  his  housing  projects  went  together  soon  after. 
The  b'isher  education  scheme  went  into  suspense,  though  Mr.  Fisher 
stayed;  even  the  University  of  London  was  hit  directly  by  the 
blast,  and  from  the  very  borders  of  the  promised  land  of  Rlooms- 
bury,  was  driven  back  into  the  wilderness  again  for  seven  woeful 
years. ^ 'fhe  agricultural  policy  of  1920  was  reversed  within  twelve 
months,  'fhe  railways  that  had  come  within  sight  of  jiermanent 
nationalization  in  1918  wei’e  reduced  to  grouping;  even  the  powers 
outlined  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  July  1920  were  severely 
cut  down  in  1921,  and  the  first  Minister  of  Transport  retired  from 
public  life.  Tlie  extension  of  Trade  Hoards  in  1920  was  followed 
by  a critical  impiiry  into  their  working  in  1921. 

Upon  the  Ministry  of  h’ood  the  storm  fell  early.  Its  supple- 
mentary estimates,  presented  on  3rd  December,  were  attacked  in 

' In  I9lit  Mr.  l'’i.shor  liad  outliiKid  au  ortVr  botli  of  a site  and  of  l)tiildings  in  Blooms- 
l)nry;  practical  assurance  of  acceptance  had  been  obtained  from  the  Senate  of  the 
University.  In  1920  he  had  to  propose  a site  alone,  and  even  this  became  burdened  with 
a condition  as  to  the  surrender  of  other  sites— makinj;  acceptance  impossible.  Not  till 
1!)27  was  the  ravage  repaired. 

X 2 
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tlie  House  of  Commons  with  unexpected  violence.  Tlie  estimates 
were  carried  only  by  the  Labour  Opposition  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment against  their  rebels,  and  only  after  the  Food  Controller  had  pro- 
mised that  the  ^Ministry  should  end  at  the  close  of  the  financial 
year.  On  16th  March  1921  the  Prune  Minister  made  the  formal 
announcement  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Food  Controller, 
with  unimportant  exceptions,  would  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  On  31st  March  1921  the  Ministry  of  Food  came  to  an 
end  at  last.  The  obituary  appreciation  of  The  Times  is  worth 
citation. 

‘On  March  .31st  the  Ministry  of  Food  is  to  make  its  farewell  bow  to  the 
public  that  it  has  served  for  rather  more  than  four  years.  Two  of  these  years 
were  the  most  critical  that  the  fortunes  of  the  country  have  ever  known. 
During  that  period  . . . the  work  done  by  the  Department  though,  like  all 
things  human,  it  had  its  shortcomings,  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  population  . . . To  him  (Lord  Rhondda)  belongs  the  credit 
of  starting  the  system  of  compulsory  rationing  which,  besides  incidentally 
doing  away  with  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  food-queues,  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  save  the  general  situation,  without  the  scandals  with  which 
rationing  was  associated  in  Germany  ...  In  all  that  he  did  Lord  Rhondda 
showed  that  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  was  there  to  carry  out  a 
duty  on  a proper  execution  of  which  the  safety  of  the  country  depended 
even  more  than  on  the  triumph  of  its  naval  and  military  forces.  The  work 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  and  did,  involved  the  biggest  trading  organi- 
zation that  the  world  had  ever  seen.^ 

Even  this  was  not  the  end.  Submerged  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Mr.  F.  H.  Coller  and  his  assistants  continued  the  task  of  liquidation, 
kept  in  being  a skeleton  army  against  general  strikes,  and  promoted 
new  legislation  like  the  Sale  of  Food  Order  of  1921  and  the  Sale  of 
Tea  Act,  1922.-  Of  all  this  nothing  need  be  said  here.  It  falls  out- 
side the  proper  scope  of  this  volume  and  it  has  been  dealt  with  fully 
by  Mr.  Coller  himself.^  It  is  sufficient  to  note  the  appalling  length  of 
the  financial  process.  In  1925  the  Wheat  Commission,  as  has  been 
stated,  still  had  some  accounts  outstanding.  In  1927  the  compen- 
sation claims  arising  from  recontrol  of  bacon  eight  years  before 
were  still  unsettled. 

Not  only  was  war-time  food  control  unconscionably  long  in 
dying : it  contrived  to  leave  a successor.  The  return  of  a Conserva- 

* The  Times,  Kith  March  1921. 

2 Dealing  with  sales  hv  net  weight,  prescrihing  standards  of  quality’,  and  in  other  ways 
protecting  the  consumer. 

3 Op.  cit..  Part  vi,  ‘Outward  Hound’. 
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five  Government  after  the  brief  Labour  interlude  in  1924  was  fol- 
loweni  by  tlie  appointment  of  a Royal  Commission  on  Food  Prices. 
'I’be  Commission  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the 
autboi'  of  the  Profiteering  Act,  and  bad  among  its  more  active 
members  Mr.  F.  II.  Coder  and  others  of  the  Food  Department. 
The  Commissioners  found  that  the  course  of  food  prices  since  the 
wai’  was  nuicb  the  same  as  the  course  of  commodity  j)rices  in 
general.  They  inferred  with  some  leason  that  the  causes  why  food 
prices  remained  so  much  al)ove  their  pre-war  level  must  in  part  at 
any  rate  be  the  same  as  those  leading  to  a similar  result  with  other 
commodities,  and  came  without  difficulty  to  a monetary  explana- 
tion as  the  j)rime  cause  of  the  common  trouble.  Next  to  this,  they 
gave  as  the  reason  for  an  upward  trend  of  food  prices  in  rec^ent 
months  the  fact  that  for  more  than  three  years  producers’  prices 
had  been  excejdionally  low  and  food  production  had  been  unduly 
discouraged. 

After  this  analysis  the  Commissioners  could  not  have  been 
blamed  had  they  advised  no  action.  Nevertheless  they  thought  it 
worth  while  to  set  u})  special  permanent  machinery  for  investigation 
and  supervision  of  food  prices.  They  recommended  accordingly  the 
establishing  of  a Food  Council,  charged  with  the  duty  of  continuous 
investigafion  and  acting  as  mediator  between  producer,  trader, 
and  consumer,  but  armed  with  no  powers  of  control  beyond  pub- 
licity. FiXperience  gained  in  the  war  may  well  suggest  a doubt  as 
fo  the  j)ermanent  value  of  this  permanent  machinery.  Rut  into 
fhis  there  is  no  need  to  enter.  The  Commission’s  recommendation 
was  accepted  by  the  Government;  the  Food  Council  has  been  (Inly 
established.  There  has  returned  after  twelve  years  something  like 
the  attempt  made  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  to  give  guidance  to 
the  perplexed  consumer  and  protection  to  the  honest  trader  by 
the  publication  of  fair  prices.  The  wheel  has  come  full  circle. 
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Maintenance,  and  Distribution  of  supplies:  Comparison  of  war  years  and  pre-war  years. 
By  quantities.  By  calories.  General  adequacy  by  scientific  standards.  Hardships 
through  change  of  dietary.  Comparison  with  other  countries.  Increase  of  stocks. 
Numbers  of  flocks  and  herds.  Policy  of  maintaining  strength  of  civilian  population. 
IMore  equal  distribution.  Reserve  power  of  rationing. 

Control  of  Prices : Course  of  retail  food  prices  before  and  after  control.  Comparison 
with  other  articles.  Comparison  with  other  countries.  Uncontrolled  goods.  Effects  of 
control  in  preventing  exploitation  of  scarcity. 

Results  on  standard  of  living.  Summer  Committee  Report.  Evidence  of  improved 
material  comfort.  Health  of  people. 

Cost  of  control  machinery  included  in  prices.  Net  profit  of  Ministry.  The  Trading 
Accounts  and  the  ])ress.  Bread  subsidy.  Sugar  subsidy. 

The  tasks  set  to  British  as  to  other  food  administrators  in 
Europe  during  the  war  were  to  maintain  supplies,  to  secure  their 
fair  distribution,  and  to  keep  prices  as  low  as  possible.  With  what 
success  were  these  tasks  accomplished? 

The  main  test  of  maintenance  of  supplies  is  in  the  statistics  of 
consumption,  as  they  are  set  out  in  tables  IX  and  X below.  Tlie 
first  of  these  tables  gives  for  each  of  the  war-years  1914  to  1918  and 
for  the  five  years  1909-13  the  weekly  quantity  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal foods  consumed  at  home,  per  head  of  the  total  population  and 
per  ‘man’;  the  nature  of  this  last  calculation  is  explained  in  the 
notes  to  table  IX.  The  figures  represent,  not  the  domestic  ration, 
but  the  total  consumption  in  all  forms,  including  food  eaten  in 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  that  consumed  in  manufactured  forms, 
such  as  the  sugar  in  biscuits,  chocolates,  or  condensed  milk. 

The  table  brings  out  clearly  the  different  fortunes  of  different 
foods,  or  rather  of  the  public  in  respect  of  them.  The  consum})tion 
})er  head  of  flour,  bacon  and  ham,  margarine,  lard  and  potatoes  in 
1918  was  materially  greater  than  before  the  war;  that  of  butchers’ 
meat,  butter,  and  sugar  was  materially  less,  the  reduction  in  each 
case  amounting  to  roughly  40  per  cent.  Fresh  milk,  which  is  not 
shown  in  the  table,  was  reduced  by  about  one-quarter.  The  decline 
of  butchers’  meat  began  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  and  became 
more  marked  in  1917  and  1918.  Bacon  supplies,  which  had  to 
some  extent  made  good  the  meat  deficiency  in  1915  and  1916,  fell 
off  in  1917;  the  material  increase  of  flour  consumjhion  began  that 
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TAHLE  IX 

Wkkkly  Consumption  of  Chincipal  Foods  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  li)()!)-l,‘5  and  in  Each  Year  from  liH4  to  1!»1S 
i;h.  per  head  ok  the  population 


1000-13 

1014 

1015 

101(5 

1017 

1018 

h'lour  ..... 

4-28 

4-23 

4-15 

4-33 

4-(5!l 

4-80 

Butchers’  -Meat  .... 

2-04 

107 

1-01 

1-81 

l-(58 

1-27 

Bacon  and  Ham 

0-34 

0-34 

0-42 

0-44 

0-3(5 

0-4(5 

Butter  ..... 

0-31 

0-30 

0-27 

0-23 

0-20 

0-17 

-Margarine  .... 

Oil 

0-14 

0-20 

0-24 

0-24 

0-22 

Lard  ...... 

0-11 

(HI 

0-13 

01 1 

0-08 

0-15 

Potatoes  ..... 

3-07 

4-20 

4-44 

4-07 

3-84 

5-2(5 

Sugar  ..... 

l-4t) 

1-4!) 

1-.58 

1-21 

1-00 

0-03 

IHL  PER  ‘MAN’ 


Flour  ..... 

5-13 

5-07 

5-01 

5-22 

5-(57  5-80 

Butchers’  .Meat  .... 

2-44 

2-3(5 

2-31 

2-10 

2-01  1-.53 

Bacon  and  Ham 

0-41 

0-41 

0-50 

0-53 

0-44  0.5(5 

Butter  ..... 

0-37 

0-3(5 

0-33 

0-28 

0-24  0-20 

-Margarine  .... 

0-13 

0-1(5 

0-24 

0-30 

0-20  0-27 

Kird  ...... 

0-13 

0-13 

0-15 

0-13 

0-10  0-18 

Potatoes  ..... 

4-40 

5-12 

5-3(5 

4-02 

4-(55  (5-34 

Sugar  ..... 

1-74 

1-78 

1-00 

1-4(5 

1-20  Ml 

Note:  Tlie  food  requirements  of  individuals  vary  according  to  age,  sex,  size,  amount  of 
{)hysical  work  performed  and  other  circumstances.  In  order  to  compare  the  consumption 
of  populations  containing  different  proportions  of  these  various  classes  of  individuals  it 
is  customary  to  rc'duce  them  all  to  terms  of  ’ men  ’ of  an  agreed  average  size  and  activity. 
The  Inter- -Allied  Scientific  (.'ommi.ssion  defined  a ‘man’  as  a man  of  15  to  1(5  stone  weight 
doing  average  work  timing  eight  hours  a day,  and  put  his  food  retpiirement  in  terms  of 
energy  at  3,500  calories  a day  in  food  as  purchased,  while  agreeing  that  a reduction  on 
this  figure  could  be  supported  for  some  time  without  injury  to  health.  The  number  of 
‘men’  represented  by  any  given  population  dej)ends  not  only  upon  the  numbers  of  the 
{)0[)ulation  but  on  its  age  and  sex  constitution,  and  has  been  calculated  here  in  accordance 
with  a .scale  approved  by  the  Inter-Allied  Scientific  Commission  in  1018,  adjusted  for 
differenees  in  the  age  groups.  According  to  this  scale  100  men,  women  and  children  of 
the  United  Kingdom  population  of  1011  and  1014  would  be  equal  to  about  84  ‘men’,  and 
100  men,  women  and  children  of  the  population  from  1!)15  to  1!)18  would  be  equal 
to  about  83  men. 

-An  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Scientific  Commission  and  of  its  fir.st  two  meetings 
at  Rome  and  at  Paris  in  March  and  April  1018  is  given  in  the  National  Food  Journal  for 
12th  .lune,  ]).  4!H.  The  Commission  met  again  in  London  during  June.  -An  account  of 
the  scale  used  here  reducing  the  total  poj)ulation  to  ‘men’  and  a compari.son  with  the 
ealc\dations  of  the  Food  (War)  Committee  is  given  in  the  Statistical  Appendix  to  this 
volume. 
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year  in  com})ensation.  The  decline  of  butter  was  balanced  by  an 
increase  of  margarine,  and  in  1918  of  lard;  the  three  fats  together 
made  up  j)ractically  the  same  weight  in  1918  as  before  the  war. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  filling  of  the  gap  in  butchers’  meat 
by  bacon  and  that  in  butter  by  margarine  and  lard  had  begun  before 
the  Ministry  of  Food  was  started  and  was  not  invented  by  it.  The 
consumption  of  margarine  was  actually  greater  both  in  1916  and 
1917  than  in  1918,  when  the  Ministry  was  at  work.  Potato  supplies 
even  in  the  bad  year  1917  were  above  the  average  of  1909-13. 
Sugar  actually  increased  in  1915,  but  then  fell  headlong. 

Table  X shows  the  same  principal  foods,  with  fresh  milk  and 
other  foods,  reduced  to  calorie  values,  that  is  to  say,  their  values 
in  furnishing  energy  to  maintain  bodily  heat  or  activity.  This  is 
not,  of  course,  the  sole  function  of  food.  It  has  also  to  provide  body- 
building material — for  this  purpose  every  normal  diet  must  contain 
a certain  proportion  of  protein ; it  must  contain  a sufficiency  of 
carbohydrates  and  of  fats;  it  must  provide  finally  certain  essentials 
described  as  ‘ vitamines  ’,  which  have  acquired  growing  importance 
in  the  theory  of  dietetics  since  the  war.^  These  conditions  as  well 
as  digestibility  limit  the  extent  to  which  one  food  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  another  of  equal  caloric  value.  The  function  of  supplying 
energy  however — whether  for  heating  or  for  bodily  labour — is  the 
one  thing  common  to  all  foods  and  the  one  respect  in  which  they 
are  largely  interchangeable;  the  simplest  first  test  of  the  sufficiency 
of  a diet  is  the  total  of  the  calories  furnished  by  it.  This  is  the  only 
test  that  will  be  considered  here. 

For  a brief  authoritative  account  of  the  nature  of  a nation’s 
food  requirements  reference  may  be  made  to  Professor  Starling’s 
published  lectiures  on  the  Feeding  of  N atio ns  {1919)  and  particularly 
to  Chapter  IV.  He  puts  the  calorie  requirement  as  the  first  and 
most  general  test,  as  is  done  above.  As  to  the  other  conditions  to 
be  satisfied  by  a diet  the  general  conclusions  are  briefly  as  follows. 

In  tliis  chapter  and  generally  in  this  volume  dietetic  theory  has  been  taken  sub- 
stantially at  the  point  at  which  it  stood  during  the  war  and  as  it  is  described  in  Professor 
Starling’s  book  on  the  Feeding  of  Nations,  published  in  1919.  The  same  stage  of  know- 
ledge is  represented  by  a Report  on  the  Food  Requirements  of  Man  and  their  Variations 
according  to  Age,  Sex,  Size,  and  Occupation,  published  in  1919  by  the  Food  (War)  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society.  A valuable  Report  on  the  Present  State  of  Knowledge  of 
Accessory  Food  Factors  ( Vitamins)  was  issued  in  1924  by  the  Medical  Research  Council. 
War-time  experience  in  the  country  does  not  appear  to  have  contributed  materially  to 
knowledge  about  vitamines,  presumably  because  the  diet  of  most  people  remained 
sufficiently  varied. 
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Of  protein,  ‘ take  care  of  the  calories  and  the  proteins  will  take  care 
of  themselves’  (p.  64).  Of  carbo-hydrates,  ‘the  necessity  for  a 
minimum  amount  of  carbo-hydrates  is  not  important  in  the  victu- 
alling of  a nation,  since  this  class  of  food-stuffs  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  easily  obtained  source  of  energy  to  the  body,  forming  as  it 
does  the  chief  constituent  of  nearly  all  vegetable  foods  (pp.  65,  66). 
Of  fats,  ‘the  ]>rovision  of  a sufficient  amount  of  fat  has  proved 
during  the  war  to  be  in  practice  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  faced  the  belligerent  nations’.  Here  lay  the  special  value  of 
Ameri(;an  bacon  and  the  practically  unlimited  lard.  In  relation 
to  vitamines  the  j)ractical  conclusions  are  that  milk  for  children 
and  fresh  fruit  or  vegetables  for  everybody  are  indispensable.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  this  respect  war  bread  and  unpolished 
rice  have  certain  definite  advantages  over  the  white  bread  and 
the  polished  rice  which  are  permitted  in  peace. 

TABLE  X 

Cai.orik  Vaiajk  of  Wf.kkuy  Quantities  of  Food  consumed 
PER  ‘Man’  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  and 

IN  EACH  Year  1914  to  1918 


13 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

Flour 

84H4 

8305 

8200 

8013 

9355 

9570 

Butcherti’  Meat 

3()8ti 

2988 

2891 

2(592 

2332 

1710 

Bacon  and  Ham  . 

I03t) 

1054 

1203 

1330 

1181 

1420 

Butter 

134ti 

1285 

1177 

1011 

845 

732 

Margarine  . 

4.58 

574 

854 

1030 

1022 

945 

Lard  .... 

520 

512 

008 

540 

412 

708 

I’otatoe.i 

1408 

1038 

1715 

1.574 

1488 

2029 

Sugar 

3230 

3311 

3534 

2710 

2232 

2005 

Fre.sh  Milk  . 

1042 

1 054 

10.54 

1530 

1402 

1219 

Other  foods. 

2895 

2797 

2892 

2879 

2971 

3102 

Total  Weekly  Calories 

. 

2409 1 

24178 

24854 

23927 

23240 

23500 

Calories  per  day  . 

3442 

34.54 

.3551 

3418 

3320 

3358 

d’he  outstanding  results  of  Table  X are,  first,  the  small  reduc- 
tion shown  in  the  calories  per  man  between  1909-13  and  the  worst 
of  the  war  years,  and,  second,  the  excess,  even  in  the  worst  of  the 
war  years,  aliove  the  requirement  of  3,300  daily  calories  specified  by 
the  Inter- Allied  Scientific  Commission. 
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As  to  the  first  point,  the  calories  per  clay  from  all  foods  were  in 
1917  3 per  cent,  and  in  1918  per  cent,  below  pre-war  level;  the 
losses  on  butchers’  meat,  butter,  sugar,  and  milk  had  been  all  but 
made  good  by  gains  on  flour,  bacon,  margarine,  potatoes,  and 
‘other  foods’;  among  these  other  foods  the  most  important  were 
pulses  and  condensed  milk,  showing  increases,  and  eggs  and  cheese, 
showing  decreases.  This  result  agrees  with  curious  exactness  with 
conclusions  reached  independently  from  different  data  by  the  Cost 
of  laving  Committee  over  which  Lord  Summer  presided  in  1918. 
From  examination  of  actual  family  budgets  they  inferred  in  1918 
as  comjmred  with  1914  a fall  of  about  3 per  cent,  in  the  calorie  value 
of  the  consumption  of  the  average  working  class  home;  the  diet  of 
the  skilled  classes  had  fallen  rather  more  than  that,  while  that  of  the 
unskilled  had  risen  slightly.^ 

In  comparing  war  years  with  years  before  the  war,  various 
allowances  have  to  be  made  on  one  side  or  the  other.  On  the  one 
hand,  more  people  undertook  bodily  labour  in  the  war,  so  that 
average  requirements  were  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
less  waste  and  better  distribution.  Tlie  total  pre-war  consumption, 
in  this  country  as  elsewhere,  included  a margin  above  physical  re- 
quirements, representing  either  sheer  waste  of  food  or  excess  con- 
sumption by  some,  while  others  went  short.  During  the  war  sheer 
waste  was  diminished  by  propaganda  and  by  legal  prohibition, 
while  distribution  among  different  classes  was  improved,  because 
by  rationing  and  price-fixing  the  power  of  the  purse  had  been 
curbed. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  calories  per  ‘man’  per  day  in  the 
five  war  years  are  3,454,  3,565,  3,418,  3,320,  3358,  as  against  the 
3,300  postulated  by  the  Scientific  Commission.  The  margin  in  the 
last  two  years  is  not  large,  certainly  not  large  enough  to  cover  even 
such  waste  and  inequalities  of  distribution  as  still  remained.  Some 
part  of  the  ])0])ulation  must  have  fallen  below  the  theoretic  require- 
ment. But  there  would  be  nothing  exceptional  in  this.  Investiga- 
tions of  actual  working-class  budgets,  such  as  those  conducted  by 
]Mr.  Uowntree  and  others,  usually  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  working  population  of  this  country  is  by  scien- 
tific standards  habitually  underfed.  They  should  lead,  but  do  not 
often  enough  lead,  to  the  further  question  as  to  how  such  results  can 

^ See  Report  of  Working  Classes  Cost  of  Living  Committee  191S  (Cd.  8980). 
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be  reconciled  with  tlie  improving  average  ])liysi(jue  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  perliaps  even  to  a doubt  as  to  the  scientific  standard 
itself.  German  experience  during  the  war  showed  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  life,  carrying  on  war,  and  making  munitions  at  levels 
far  below  what  theory  would  ])rescribe.  In  any  case  the  standard 
set  by  tlie  Scientific  Commission  was  not  regarded  by  them  as 
absolute;  they  expressly  contemplated  a possible  reduction  at  10 
j)er  cent.  l)elow  it. 

( )f  the  general  sufficiency  of  the  nation’s  war  time  diet  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doul)t.  Of  bread  it  had  always  as  much  as  it 
wanted,  and  of  bacon  after  May  1918  more,  while  even  of  butchers’ 
meat  the  whole  ration  was  not  required  in  many  districts. 

'I'his  does  not  mean  that  there  were  no  hardships.  A sufficiency 
of  calories  is  only  one  requirement  in  a diet;  forcible  change  to  a 
new  diet,  even  if  it  satisfies  that  and  other  scientific  requirements, 
is  bound  to  cause  hardships  through  lack  of  experience  in  j)reparing 
unfamiliar  food  to  the  best  advantage;  for  jmrticular  classes  the 
change  of  diet  may  be  particularly  onerous.  Thus,  the  shortage  of 
sugar  was  most  felt  in  the  feeding  of  children,  and  that  of  cheese  by 
miners,  whose  choice  of  food  must  be  determined  by  what  they  can 
carry  with  them  and  eat  underground.  War-time  flour,  though 
ultimately  as  nutritious  as  white  flour,  })resented  difficulties  in 
baking  and  in  cooking,  and  was  not  equally  digestible  by  all  persons. ‘ 
d’he  loss  of  meat  supplies  was  felt  severely  by  the  classes  accus- 
tomed to  eat  if  largely."  The  suljstitufion  of  margarine  for  butter, 
besides  offending  many  palates,  was  not  a fair  e(}ui valent. 

It  remains  true  that  difficulties  of  war-time  food,  except  for  a 
few  months  in  the  winter  of  1917-18,  were  difficulties  of  quality 
I’afher  than  quantity.  There  was  nothing  like  the  sheer  hunger 
that  visited  the  Central  Empires  and  many  of  the  European 

* See  Report  on  the  JHgentibility  of  Breads,  published  by  the  Food  (War)  Committee  of 
the  Itoyal  Society  in  March  1!)I8. 

- 'l’h(!  differences  in  the  incidence  of  uniform  meat  rationing  are  strikingly  illustrated 
by  Table  XXV  in  the  Statistical  Appendix  giving  the  weekly  consumption  per  head  of 
meat  in  each  of  the  Food  Control  Divisions  in  October  1!)I7  and  October  1!H8  respec- 
tively. .At  t he  earlier  date,  before  rationing,  the  weekly  consumption  jmt  head  ranged 
trom  1-74  lb.  in  London  and  l-(i2  in  the  Southern  Home  (bounties  to  1-08  lb.  in  the 
Carnarvon  Division  (North  Wales)  and  0'7()  lb.  in  the  lnverne.ss  Division  (North  Scot- 
land). At  the  later  date,  after  rationing,  the  corresponding  figures  were  1-12,  l-Oo,  O-iM), 
and  0-7()  lb.  Consumption  in  London  and  the  Home  Counties  had  been  cut  down  by 
more  than  a third,  that  in  North  Wales  by  a sixth,  and  that  in  North  Scotland  hardly 
at  all. 
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neutrals.  The  Hamburg  weekly  rations  from  1st  January  1918  for 
ordinary  adults  were;  Bread  4|  lb.;  meat  9 oz. ; fats  oz,;  sugar 
oz.;  ])otatoes  lb.  Those  in  Vienna  by  the  end  of  1918 
were  still  lower:  Bread  lb.  (with  an  addition  of  2 lb.  for  heavy 
workers);  meat  4|  oz. ; fats  H oz.;  sugar  nil,  potatoes  1^  lb. 

The  following  table  and  comments,  prepared  by  the  IMinistry 
of  Food,  com])are  the  weekly  consumption  of  bread,  meat,  fats  and 
sugar  per  head  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Holland,  before 
the  war  and  in  1918.  The  diagram  on  page  317  represents  the  same 
figures  graphically. 

TABLE  XI 

Wkekly  Consumption  of  Certain  Foods  in  United  Kingdom, 
(Germany,  and  Holland,  Pre-War  and  in  1918 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Hollam 

il 

Pre-war 

1918 

Pre-war 

1918 

Pre-war 

1918 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

11). 

lb. 

lb. 

Bread  and  Flour 

()12 

(>•57 

(i'44 

4-t)t) 

7-25 

3-Uti 

Meats 

2-50 

1-54 

2-2.5 

0-49 

1-50 

0-44 

Sugar 

0-50 

— 

0-33 

— 

0-52 

Fats  . 

0-51 

0-45 

0-56 

0-15 

0-70 

0-37 

'The  immensely  better  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1918  as  eom- 
pared  with  the  principal  enemy  country  and  a typical  neutral  is  clear.  It 
has  half  as  much  bread  again  as  Germany,  three  times  as  much  meat  and 
fat  and  substantially  more  sugar. 

The  diagram  shows  also  the  extent  to  which  1918  supplies  have  fallen 
short  of  j)re-war  sujiplies.  In  the  United  Kingdom  bread  supplies  per  head 
have  actually  increased  slightly,  fats  have  fallen  very  little;  meat  has  fallen 
liy  over  a third;  sugar  has  also  fallen  somewhat;  and  an  exact  comparison 
is  impossible.  In  all  cases  the  deficiency  in  1918  over  pre-war  figures  is  far 
greater  both  for  Germany  and  for  Holland. 

It  is  jirobable  that  even  as  it  stands  the  diagram  understates  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  ration  has  been  an  actual 
ration  whose  supply  never  failed.  This  has  not  been  the  ease  in  Germany 
and  perhaps  not  in  Holland.’  ^ 

1 Supplement  to  Weekly  Report  for  week  ending  4th  December  1918,  containing 
diagrams  and  tables  illustrating  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Food.  The  figures,  being 
based  on  the  domestic  ration  and  excluding  caterers’  and  manufacturers’  supplies,  are 
less  than  those  in  Table  IX  for  meats,  fats,  and  sugar.  Bread  appears  slightly  more — 
♦i-57  lb.  against  the  b-40  lb.  representing  4-80  lb.  of  flour.  This  is  due  to  some  small 
tlitlerence  in  the  mode  of  calculation. 
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Weekly  Domestic  Consumption  of  Bread,  INIeat,  Fats,  and  Sugar 
PER  Head  i’er  W'eek  in  the  United  Kingdom,  CiiiiiMANY, 

AND  Holland.  Pre-War  and  1918 

BREAD  MEAT  FATS  SUGAR 


TTie  (liagriim  .shows  the  food  available  for  the  civilian  population  in  each  of  three 
countries  during  the  year  1918  (shaded  columns)  and  how  greatly  the  supplies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (U.K.)  exceed  those  for  Germany  (G.)  and  Holland  (H.).  It  shows  also 
the  pre-war  supplies  (total  columns)  and  how  much  smaller  the  reduction  (white  space 
above  shading)  has  been  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  other  two  countries. 

Consumption  during  1918  has  been  based  on  the  ration,  except  in  the  case  of  bread 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  actual  consumption  has  been  taken,  and  as  appears 
from  the  diagram,  is  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  consumption.  In  the  ca.se  of  sugar  no  pre- 
war consumption  can  bo  given. 

Meat  includes  bacon  in  each  case. 

Fats  include  Butter,  Margarine,  and  Lard,  but  not  Dripping. 


While  consuinptioa  was  thus  maintained  near  the  j)re-war 
level,  though  with  important  changes  of  quality,  this  was  not  done 
at  the  expense  of  reserves,  either  of  food  in  the  stores,  or  to  any 
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large  extent,  of  live  stock  in  the  fields.  The  Wheat  Commission 
under  Lord  Devonport  and  the  ^Ministry  of  Food  under  Lord 
Rhondda  were  extremely  j)rudent  house-keepers  for  the  nation. 
They  hoarded,  if  no  one  else  might,  and  built  up  stocks  for  an 
emergency.  Most  notably  was  this  done  in  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer  of  1918;  this,  with  the  good  harvest,  made  possible  the 
programme  of  reduced  importation  of  food  from  Sejfiember  on- 
wards, which  in  turn  made  possible  the  programme  for  bringing 
over  the  American  Army. 

Table  XII  printed  below  deals  with  the  stocks  of  all  the  principal 
foods  at  1st  September,  from  1914  to  1919,  giving  first  the  actual 
tonnages  and  then  the  stock  in  each  year  as  a percentage  of  that  in 
1917.  For  every  important  group  of  foods — wheat,  bacon  and 
ham,  other  meat,  butter,  margarine  and  lard  together,  cheese,  sugar, 
tea — the  1918  stock  is  higher  than  that  of  1914,  and  is  generally  the 
highest  recorded  in  the  Table.  Bacon,  sugar,  wheat,  and  lard  show 
remarkable  increases,  while  condensed  milk  comes  in  as  a new  entry. 
Tlie  decline  of  oil-seeds  and  oilcakes  foretells  the  difficulties  with 
cattle  feeding  stuffs  in  the  last  autumn  of  the  war.  The  post- 
Armistice  glut  of  im})orted  beef  and  mutton  appears  in  the  1919 
figures  of  ‘ other  meat  ’.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  increase  of 
most  stocks  from  1914  to  1915.  ‘ Business  as  usual’  did  well  enough 
till  the  submarines  got  to  work;  the  British  blockade  robbed  many 
oversea  suppliers  of  their  normal  markets  elsewhere,  and  rising 
prices  made  it  worth  while  for  traders  here  to  buy  and  to  hold  large 
stocks. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  war  on  the  flocks  and  herds  is  summarized  in 
Table  XIII.  Substantial  change  of  numbers  was  confined  to  pigs. 
Up  to  1918  sheej)  fell  by  lather  under  a million  out  of  28  million 
and  fell  further  in  1919.  Cattle  and  horses  actually  increased 
slightly.  In  June  1918  horses  were  104  per  cent.,  cattle  101  per 
cent.,  sheep  97  per  cent.,  and  pigs  71  per  cent,  of  their  pre-war 
numbers.  For  detailed  comment  reference  may  be  made  to  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton.^  The  table  is  carried  on  to  1921  to  show  the 
point  of  ])ost-war  settlement.  After  1918  there  was  a decline  of 
cattle  and  sheep  and  a recovery  of  pigs  to  near  the  pre-war  numbers. 
By  way  of  contrast  to  the  British  experience  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  Denmark,  where  the  number  of  pigs  was  cut  down  from 

Food  Production  in  War,  pp.  316-19. 
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TABLE  XII.  Stocks  of  Principal  Foods  in  United  Kingdom 
ON  1st  Septemreu  of  each  Year  from  1911  to  1919 


(a)  Actual  Stocks  in  Thousands  of  Tons 


1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Wheat  (including  flour  as 
Wheat)  . 

2,084-0 

2,774-0 

2,000-0 

3,291-0 

3,408-0 

2,500-0 

Barley 

1,750-0 

1,302-0 

1,470-0 

1,437-0 

1,457-0 

1,320-0 

Oats  .... 

2,704-0 

3,089-0 

2,904-0 

3,470-0 

4,137-0 

3,340-0 

Bacon  and  Ham  . 

12-0 

37-8 

37-0 

29-4 

93-9 

01-0 

Other  Meat 

70-1 

80-3 

42-0 

70-3 

89-1 

1.34-3 

All  Meat 

88-1 

124-1 

80-2 

99-7 

183-0 

195-9 

Butter 

10-9 

13-0 

10-1 

13-7 

15-9 

17-7 

Margarine 

2-8 

4-3 

3*t) 

0-8 

1-9 

4-0 

Lard  .... 

8-2 

23-3 

10-9 

27-1 

24-1 

10-7 

All  Fats 

27-9 

KH) 

30-6 

47-6 

41-9 

38-4 

Cheese 

12-9 

19-0 

14-0 

15-7 

25-5 

12-1 

Condensed  Milk  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29-8 

-12-8 

Sugar 

131-0 

148-0 

137-0 

181-0 

424-0 

244-0 

'I’ea  .... 

30-2 

40-3 

43-3 

20-9 

44-7 

05-4 

Cocoa 

14-4 

20-5 

47-5 

59-1 

14-1 

74-9 

Oil-seeds 

329-0 

278-0 

422-0 

.3,51-0 

220-0 

213-7 

Oilcakes  and  Meal 

133-0 

101-0 

120-0 

130-0 

74-0 

118-8 

(b)  As  Percentage  of  Stocks  at  1st  September  1914 


1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Wheat  (including  flour  as  wheat) 

100 

10.3 

97 

123 

127 

95 

Barley  ..... 

100 

74 

84 

82 

83 

75 

Oats  ...... 

100 

112 

107 

120 

150 

121 

Bacon  and  Ham  .... 

100 

315 

313 

245 

782 

513 

Other  Meat  ..... 

100 

113 

50 

92 

117 

170 

All  Meat  ..... 

100 

141 

91 

113 

208 

22'i 

Butter  ..... 

100 

77 

00 

81 

94 

105 

Margarine  ..... 

100 

154 

129 

24.3 

08 

143 

Lard  ...... 

100 

284 

200 

.3.30 

294 

204 

All  Fats  ..... 

100 

140 

110 

171 

150 

138 

Cheese  ..... 

100 

152 

113 

122 

198 

94 

Condensed  Milk  .... 

100 

Sugar  ...... 

100 

113 

105 

138 

324 

180 

Tea  ...... 

100 

111 

120 

58 

124 

181 

Cocoa  ...... 

100 

142 

330 

410 

98 

,520 

Oil-seeds  ..... 

100 

84 

128 

107 

09 

()5 

Oilcakes  and  Meal  .... 

100 

7t) 

95 

98 

5() 

89 
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1,983,255  in  1916  to  620,880  in  1918,  and  even  in  1921  was  less 
than  1,430,000.1 


TABLE  XIII.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  and  Horses  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  June  of  each  Year  1914  to  1921  (in  Millions) 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920  2 

; 1921 2 

i 

Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk  or 

1 

1 

j 

Calf  . . . . 

4-o9 

4-49 

4-50 

4-51 

4-60 

4-59 

' 4-38 

4-59 

Other  cattle  under  one  year 
Other  cattle  one  to  two 

2-fi6 

2-79 

2-81 

2-77 

2-67 

2-68 

2-33 

2-.59 

years  .... 

2-60 

2-67 

2-80 

2-76 

2-75 

2-77 

2-51 

2-28 

Other  cattle  over  two  years 

2-33 

2-22 

2-34 

2-34 

2-29 

2-46 

2-55 

2-43 

Total  Cattle 

12-18 

12-17 

12-45 

12-38 

12-31 

12-49 

11-77 

11-89 

Ewes  for  breeding 

11-26 

11-34 

11-60 

11-44 

10-99 

10-03 

9-32 

9-66 

t)ther  sheep  under  one  year 

11-67 

11-54 

11-67 

10-89 

11-17 

9-79 

9-40 

10-05 

Other  sheep  over  one  year  . 

5-04 

5-40 

5-58 

5-53 

4-91 

5-30 

4-69 

4-56 

Total  Sheep 

27-96 

28-28 

28-85 

27-87 

27-07 

25-12 

23-41 

24-27 

Sows  for  breeding 

0-49 

0-44 

0-43 

0-37 

0-41 

0-36 

0-41 

0-45 

Other  pigs 

3-46 

3-36 

3-18 

2-63 

2-40 

2-56 

2-70 

3-19 

Total  Pigs 

3-95 

3-80 

3-62 

3-01 

2-81 

2-92 

3-11 

3-64 

Horses  used  for  agricultural 

purposes 

Unbroken  horses  under  one 

1-32 

1*22 

1-29 

1-32 

1-37 

1-37 

1-33 

1-37 

year  .... 
Unbroken  horses  over  one 

0-17 

0-16 

0-19 

0-17 

0-17 

0-18 

0-18 

0-16 

y^ar  .... 

0-35 

0-32 

0-35 

0-38 

0-38 

0-36 

0-37 

0-37 

Total  Hor.ses 

1-84 

1-70  1 

1-83 

1-87 

i 

1-91 

1-91 

1 

1-88 : 

1-90 

Tlie  maintenance  of  food  supplies  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food  alone.  It  depended  on  food  production,  tonnage 
and  finance,  which  were  the  concern  of  other  Government 
Departments,  as  much  as  on  anything  that  the  Ministry  could  do. 
Til e Ministry  of  Food  was  simply  one  of  the  instruments  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  that  underlay  British  conduct  of  the  war,  that  the 
war  was  one  of  nations  rather  than  armies,  and  that  for  success  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  the  national  effort  must  be  put  into  main- 
taining the  health  and  the  morale  of  the  civilian  population.  The 
task  of  the  British  Governments  in  this  respect  was  much  easier 

‘ The  last  figures  include  part  of  Slesvig  added  to  Denmark  by  the  Peace  Treaty. 

^ In  the  agricidtural  returns  since  1919  bulls  and  rams  in  service  are  shown  separately 
without  regard  to  age.  Here  they  have  been  distributed  in  1920  and  1921  in  the  pro- 
portions 1 ; 8 between  those  under  two  and  those  over  two  years,  so  as  to  make  the  table 
continuous  from  1914. 
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than  that  of  their  opponents,  i)iit  their  civilian  character  was  also 
an  advantage;  tliey  were  never  likely  to  sacrifice  every  other  aim 
to  the  perfection  of  the  military  machine.  They  certainly  did  not 
do  so.  Tlie  figures  just  reviewed  show  how  distant,  when  the  war 
ended,  was  the  fear  of  any  collapse  in  this  country  through  starva- 
tion. If  real  shortage  of  su}){)lies  had  come,  the  rationing  machinery 
was  there  to  stretch  supplies  to  the  utmost  by  scientific  distribution. 

The  distribution  of  supplies  was  the  Ministry’s  own  achieve- 
ment. It  had  two  sides — the  determination  of  how  much  shoidd  go 
down  each  channel  of  trade  to  the  ultimate  consumers  and  the 
securing  that  ju.st  so  much  did  go  when  the  ordinary  motives  of 
{)i'ice  and  profit  were  out  of  action.  How  the  complicated  schemes 
of  distribution  and  price  fixing,  and  in  the  extreme  case  individual 
rationing  were  successfully  substituted  for  the  working  of  economic 
laws,  has  been  fully  described  in  earlier  chapters.  The  Ministry 
claimed  with  justice,  that  by  the  rationing  system,  covering  meat, 
but  ter,  margarine,  sugar,  lard,  and  jam,  every  individual  member 
of  the  population  had  in  every  part  of  the  country  been  assured  of 
his  share  of  these  essential  foods  at  controlled  prices  and  without 
the  necessity  of  standing  in  queues. 

.\s  a means  of  distribution  the  rationing  system  did  all  that 
was  re(piired  of  it.  As  a means  of  restricting  consumption  it  was 
never  fully  tested.  Owing  to  sufficiency  of  supplies  the  British 
civilian  po])ulation  was  at  all  times  far  better  fed  than  its  enemies. 
If  it  be  assumed  that,  given  the  assurance  that  some  restriction 
was  inevitable  and  that  all  available  suj)plies  woidd  be  distributed 
with  absolute  fairness,  the  British  j)eoj)le  in  war  would  have  dis- 
played no  less  firmness  in  bearing  hardships  than  the  German  and 
Austrian  people,  then  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  rationing 
system  after  April  1918  was  in  effect  an  immense  secret  reserve  of 
food.  With  it  consumption  and  im[)orts  coidd  have  been  cut 
down  by  millions  of  tons  a year,  leaving  the  total  still  far  above 
the  (ierman  or  Austrian  level,  and  the  distribution  of  the  total  far 
more  ecpial. 

'Fhe  general  course  of  retail  food  j)rices,  month  by  month  from 
the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  end  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  March 
1921,  is  set  out  in  'I’able  XIV^  })rinted  below.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  ret  urns  from  employment  exchanges,  whose  beginning 
has  been  described  in  the  first  chapter.  They  show  the  increase 

1569.61 
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in  the  cost  of  maintaining  unclianged  a pre-war  diet,  assuming  the 
supplies  to  be  available^ 

TABLE  XIV.  Retaii.  Food  Prices  at  the  Beginning  of  Each 
Month  from  July  1914  to  December  1921  as  Percentages 
OF  Prices  at  July  1914 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January 

118 

145 

187 

206 

230 

236 

278 

P’ebruary  . 

122 

147 

189 

208 

230 

235 

263 

March 

124 

148 

192 

207 

220 

233 

249 

April 

124 

149 

194 

206 

213 

235 

238 

May 

126 

155 

198 

207 

207 

246 

232 

June 

132 

159 

202 

208 

204 

255 

218 

July 

100 

132-5 

161 

204 

210 

209 

258 

220 

August 

115 

134 

160 

202 

218 

217 

262 

226 

Sejitember 

110 

135 

165 

206 

216 

216 

267 

225 

October 

112 

140 

168 

197 

229 

222 

270 

210 

November 

113 

141 

178 

206 

233 

231 

291 

200 

December  . 

116 

144 

184 

205 

229 

234 

282 

195 

During  the  first  three  years  of  war  food  prices  in  general  went 
up  with  remarkable  steadiness.  Professor  Bowley  ^ shows  how,  after 
a jump  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  opening  months,  retail  prices  from 
September  1914  to  September  1917  rose  at  a nearly  uniform  rate  of 
1-7  per  cent,  monthly,  or  23  per  cent,  a year.  From  September  1917 
they  remained  at  about  the  same  level  for  ten  months,  rose  in  the 
Autumn,  and  fell  again  in  the  first  half  of  1919,  so  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July  1919  they  were  little  above  the  point  reached  20 
months  before.  Then  followed  a rise  in  the  boom  of  1919-20  at 
something  like  the  uniform  monthly  rate  experienced  in  the  first 
three  years. 

The  two  main  turning-points  are  in  September  1917,  from  a 

* An  alternative  index  number,  based  on  the  inquiries  of  Lord  Sumner’s  Committee 
(referred  to  on  p.  314  above),  was  prepared  at  one  time  and  is  given  in  the  Statistical 
Appendix,  for  the  months  from  June  1918  to  March  1921 ; it  shows  the  movements  in  the 
cost  of  the  changed  dietar3'  that  came  in  fact  to  be  consumed  towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  like  the  other  is  expressed  in  percentages  on  the  cost  of  that  dietary  in  July  1914.  In 
the  j)resent  summary  attention  may’  be  confined  to  the  ordinary  Labour  Department 
index  whose  use  continues  to  the  present  time.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  Sumner 
index,  which  was  probably  the  more  accurate  measure  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  1918  and  1919,  shows  uniformly  lower  figures  than  the  ordinary  index;  those 
articles  of  the  pre-war  dietary  which  had  risen  in  price  were  naturally  those  in  short 
supply;  they  were  being  replaced  by  articles  which  had  risen  less. 

* Prices  and  Wages  in  the.  United  Kingdom,  1914-1920,  pp.  35  seq. 


Retail  Prices  of  Food  and  other  Necessaries  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  \ arious  Dates  as 

Percentages  of  the  Prices  at  July  1914 
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rajjid  rise  to  no  rise  at  all,  and  in  June  1919,  from  fall  to  rise.  To 
what  extent  can  the  first  of  these  be  attributed  to  food  control  with 
whose  effective  beginning  it  coincides?  Comprehensive  figures  of 
retail  prices  of  other  commodities  are  not  available,  but  examina- 


Kise  in  Retail  Price  of  Food  in  the  United  Kingdom 


Rise  in  Retail  Price  of  Food  and  other  Articles  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Price  in  July  1914  = 100 


tion  of  such  as  can  be  given  and  of  wholesale  prices  suggests  that  this 
cessation  or  slackening  of  increase  at  September  1917  is  peculiar 
to  food,  and  is  therefore  due  wholly  or  mainly  to  food  control. 

In  the  evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Roberts  to  the  shortlived 
Committee  on  High  Prices  and  Profits  in  August  1919  the  effect  of 
control  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  comparing  price  movements 
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for  controlled  foods  in  this  country  with  those  of  uncontrolled  foods, 
of  other  articles,  and  of  foods  in  other  countries. 

The  comparison  with  other  countries  is  necessarily  a little  un- 
certain, since  substantial  identity  of  qualities  and  conditions  at 
various  dates  cannot  be  assumed.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  refer 
to  the  actual  prices  given  in  Table  XXVHI,  in  the  Statistical 
.Appendix,  for  bread,  beef,  butter,  milk  and  sugar,  and  to  a table 
{)rinted  in  the  Report  of  the  War  Cabinet  for  1918,’  showing  for  the 
first  four  foods  taken  together  the  ])ercentage  change  of  prices  at 
various  dates  to  October  191 8,  in  the  United  Kingdom;  its  princi])al 
.All  ies — h' ranee,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  ; its  principal  enemies 
— Germany  and  Austria ; and  two  typical  neutials — Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  Rroadly  the  Ministry  could  claim  that  up  to  July 
1917  the  prices  of  these  essential  foods  had  risen  more  rapidly  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  any  of  these  countries  exce])t  .Austria,  and 
that  when  the  war  ended  after  fifteen  months  of  real  control  the 
position  had  been  reversed  completely.  Retween  July  1917  and 
October  1918  the  rate  of  increase  of  these  prices  for  the  United 
Kingdom  was  less  than  half  that  for  any  other  .country.  Over  the 
whole  stretch  from  July  1914  to  October  1918  the  percentage 
increase  was  less  for  the  llnited  Kingdom  than  for  any  of  these 
countries  except  the  United  States,  and  there  prices  had  begun  at 
a very  high  level.  .Next  to  Austria  one  of  the  neutrals — Sweden — 
had  suffered  most.  'I'lie  actual  price,  converted  at  ])re-war  exchange 
rates,  was  higher  in  every  one  of  these  countries  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

l''or  the  comparison  between  controlled  food  and  other  articles 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  two  of  the  diagrams  presented  by  Mr. 
Roberts  are  reproduced  on  page  324  above;  the  figures  that  they 
represent  are  given  in  'Fable  X\^. 

'I'he  effect  of  price  control  from  July  1917  onwards  to  the  Armis- 
tice is  marked.  'Fhe  rate  of  increase  of  prices  for  controlled  food 
after  that  date  is  one  (piarter  of  the  rate  before  then,  and  is  also 
much  less  than  the  rate  for  uncontrolled  food  and  for  other 
articles  in  this  country.  If  the  prices  of  controlled  food  had 
continued  after  July  1917  to  rise  at  the  same  rate  as  before,  they 
would  in  November  1918  have  stood  not  133  but  180  per  cent. 

' C(l.  ;52r).  'Die  tiiblu  is  roj)r()diiccd  at  j>.  88  of  Food  Fwpplies  in  Peace  and  War,  by 
Sir  Henry  Hew. 
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above  the  pre-war  level.  If  they  had  continued  at  the  same  rate 
as  textiles,  the  rise  would  have  been  not  133,  but  168  per  cent. 

In  part  the  keeping  down  of  food  prices  was  due  to  the  bread 
subsidy;  it  represented  a gain  to  the  consumer  at  the  cost  of  the 
taxpayer.  An  estimate  was  made  accordingly  of  the  course  of 
prices  if  bread  had  been  sold  at  its  commercial  price  instead  of 
being  subsidized;  the  resulting  figures  are  given  in  the  second  line 
of  Table  XVk  Though,  with  this  allowance,  the  falling  off  after 
July  1917  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  food  prices  is  less,  it  is  still 
clearly  marked.  The  rate  of  increase  in  food  prices  after  July 
1917  remains  little  more  than  half  the  rate  for  food  before  then 
and  less  than  the  rate  for  any  of  the  other  articles  shown. 

Comparison  of  prices  for  the  principal  foods — all  controlled  and 
representing  94  j)er  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  food — with 
those  for  uncontrolled  foods  yields  a significant  contrast.  The  two 
sets  of  prices  rise  together  till  July  1917;  thereafter  while  the  rate 
of  increase  for  the  former  falls  off  to  a quarter,  that  of  the  latter  is 
multiplied  more  than  fourfold.  The  power  of  the  purse,  driven  by 
control  off  the  essentials,  is  concentrated  on  anything  that  escapes 
control.  The  practical  argument  that  led  the  Ministry  continually 
to  bring  more  and  more  within  its  ambit  is  convincingly  illustrated. 

Wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  taken  together  follow 
a course  largely  resembling  that  of  retail  food  prices.^  A nearly 
uniform  rise  at  a rate  slightly  greater  than  that  of  retail  food — 
namely  2 per  cent,  monthly — gives  place  to  a much  slower  rise 
about  the  middle  of  1917,  and  after  a fall  in  the  first  months  of  1919, 
a new  rise  begins  about  April.  The  first  turn  in  1917,  however,  is 
clearly  due  to  the  large  element  of  food  itself  in  the  wholesale  price 
index.  If  the  various  groups  of  commodities  other  than  food  are 
looked  at  separately,  though  in  each  of  them  a general  upward 
tendency  is  checked  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  war,  in  none 
of  them  is  the  turn  of  food  prices  in  the  third  quarter  of  1917  re- 
peated. Textiles  rise  pretty  steadily  to  the  Armistice  in  1918. 
Minerals,  under  coal  control,  cease  to  rise  in  the  first  half  of  1916, 
are  nearly  steady  in  1917,  and  rise  very  slowly  through  1918. 
^Miscellaneous  commodities  turn  from  rapid  rise  to  slow  in  the  first 
half  of  1917. 

Control,  therefore,  had  a measurable  if  limited  effect  on  food 

^ For  wholesale  prices  see  Bowley,  op.  cit.,  ch.  ii. 
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prices  apart  from  the  subsidy.  Prices  were  lower  than  they  would 
have  been  without  it.  How  far  this  was  due  to  the  fixino-  of  prices 
to  producers  in  the  thiited  Kin<rdom  or  elsewhere  and  how  far  to 
the  fixing  of  margins  for  distribution  services  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. No  doubt  both  factors  contributed. 

Neither  the  margins  allowed  to  distributors  nor  the  prices  j)aid 
to  producers  in  this  country  or  overseas  were  unreasonably  low. 
'riie  gain  to  the  consumer  by  control  was  simply  that  it  })revented 
those  margins  and  prices  from  l)ecoming  unreasonably  high,  as 
they  must  have  done  if,  in  a time  of  acute  shortage,  competition  had 
been  allowed  free  play.  The  Government  as  single  buyer  on  behalf 
of  the  Pritish  consumer  did  better  for  them  than  competing  buyers 
would  have  done  in  markets  short  of  supj)lies.  The  adjustment  of 
supply  and  individual  demand  by  organized  distribution  at  fixed 
though  liberal  margins  and  by  rationing  where  necessary,  rather 
than  by  the  economic  process  of  unrestricted  raising  of  prices,  was 
more  economical  as  well  as  more  fair  to  all  classes  of  consumers. 

'i’he  achievements  of  food  control  have  been  set  out  under  the 
separate  headings  of  su})])ly  and  price  and  distribution.  They  can- 
not be  summed  up  better  as  a whole  than  by  considering  the  results 
— in  the  feeding  of  the  peoj)le  and  above  all  the  poorest  classes — as 
these  were  recorded  by  an  inde})endent  body  of  inquirers  in  the 
last  months  of  the  war. 

In  March  1918  tlie  Government  appointed  a Committee,  under 
the  (Chairmanship  of  Lord  Sumner,  to  report  upon  the  actual  in- 
crease since  June  1914  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes 
and  upon  any  counterbalancing  factors,  apart  from  increases  of 
wages,  which  might  have  arisen  under  war  conditions,  llie  Com- 
mittee, besides  furnishing  the  basis  for  a new  index  number  of  the 
cost  of  living,^  reached  some  striking  conclusions  of  general  interest: 

. . . ‘ We  have  found  on  tlie  evidence  of  the  l)ndgcts  of  working  class 
exj)enditure,  that,  in  .lane  1918,  the  working  classes,  as  a whole,  were  in 
a position  to  purchase  food  of  sid)stantially  the  same  nutritive  value  as  in 
.June  l!tl  t.  Indeed  our  ligures  indicate  that  the  families  of  unskilled  work- 
men were  slightly  better  fed  at  the  later  date,  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  the  jiriee 
of  food,  'this  eonelusion  is  more  than  eonhrmed  by  the  reports  we  have 
obtained  from  the  Medical  Ofliecrs  to  the  Education  Autliorities  in  the  great 
cities.  From  London  it  is  oflieially  rejiorted,  after  inspection  of  all  the 
children  entering  school,  that  “ the  percentage  of  children  found  in  a poorly 

^ See  note  on  p.  322  aliovc. 
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nourished  condition  is  considerably  less  than  half  the  percentage  in  1913”. 
A similar  improvement  is  shown  by  the  figures  furnished  by  Hirmingham, 
Holton,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Glasgow  and  Nottingham.  The  general  impres- 
sion, cspceially  of  the  jioorcr  children,  is  favourable,  and  the  view  that 
parents  are  now  better  able  to  give  their  children  the  necessary  food  is  borne 
out  by  the  information  we  have  received  as  to  the  number  of  meals  provided 
to  “necessitous  children”  by  the  local  education  authorities.  It  is  only  in 
very  exceptional  eases  that  education  authoritie.s  are  supplying  anything 
like  as  many  meals  as  before  the  war;  in  most  places  the  number  has  fallen 
to  about  half  (Nottingham,  Stoke,  and  Shelfield)  and  a quarter  (London  and 
Bolton),  and  in  some  places  (as  in  Birmingham  and  Liverpool)  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  jirovide  meals  at  all.  The  last  available  figures  for  England 
and  Wales,  those  for  1917,  compared  with  the  estimated  number  of  1914, 
show  a decline  by  about  four-fifths  in  the  country  as  a whole.’  ^ 

For  this  remarkable  paradox  of  improved  material  comfort 
during  the  war  other  factors  than  food  were  mainly  responsible; 
the  Committee’s  Report,  while  itself  relating  to  June  1918,  cites  the 
experience  of  Education  Authorities  for  1917  when  food  control 
was  barely  established.  The  main  factor,  of  course,  was  the  disap- 
jjearance  of  unem})loyment;  the  separation  allowance  system  may 
well  have  been  another,  llie  wage  earning  classes  for  reasons  un- 
connected with  food  control  had  incomes  more  regular  and  better 
adjusted  to  their  means  than  ever  before.  That  there  continued  to 
be  food  for  them  to  buy,  that  it  was  fairly  distributed,  and  that 
they  were  protected  from  exploitation  of  scarcity  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  food  control  and  could  not  after  1917  have  been  achieved 
without  it. 

One  point  remains  to  be  made.  Tlie  whole  cost  of  the  control 
machinery,  great  as  it  had  to  be,  was  included  in  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  He  did  not  have  to  pay  anjdhing  more  for  it  as  tax- 
])ayer.  The  iMinistry  of  Food  was  treated  as  a trading  concern; 
the  money  received  by  it  on  selling  the  goods  that  were  bought  by 
it  had  to  cover,  not  only  the  original  cost  of  the  goods,  but  all  work- 
ing expenses  as  well,  including  the  salaries  of  every  person  engaged 
in  the  administration  from  the  Food  Controller  to  the  employees 
of  every  Food  Committee  and  of  the  buying  missions  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  the  cost  of  rationing  with  its  enormous  printing  bill, 
interest  on  Exchequer  advances,  the  services  of  other  Government 
Departments,  and  finally  certain  subsidies  given  to  encourage  home 
production  or  develop  cold  storage.  ‘The  aim  of  the  iMinistry  of 
^ Report  of  Working  Classes  Cost  of  Living  Committee  1918  (Cd.  8980),  § 
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r'ood  was  to  jjerform  its  services  (including  rationing)  without  cost 
to  the  taxpayer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  making  any  consider- 
able profit  on  its  purchases  and  sales.’  ^ This  aim,  for  the  Ministry 
})roper,  apart  from  the  Wheat  and  Sugar  (’ommissions  which  had 
their  own  financial  arrangements,  was  in  fact  attained.  An  aggre- 
gate account  of  the  Ministry’s  transactions  from  its  beginning  in 
the  Spring  of  1917  till  its  end  on  31st  March  1921  was  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  1922.  The  account  showed  that  on  a tmnover  ex- 
ceeding 1,200  millions  there  remained  at  the  end  of  all  the  Minis- 
fry’s  trading  adventures  a ])rofit  of  £6,391,3(55,  or  one-half  per  cent. 
'I'his  ])rofit  was  subject  to  adjustment  in  respect  of  claims,  some  of 
which  (for  bacon  recpiisitioned  on  recontrol  in  1919)  were  still  out- 
standing in  the  autumn  of  1927.  The  course  of  adjustment  up  to 
fhen  suggested  that  substantially  the  whole  of  the  profit  shown 
would  be  ])reserved.“  During  the  jirocess  of  liquidation,  as  Mr. 
(Roller  states,^  it  was  increased  by  another  million. 

Particular  branches  of  the  iMinistry’s  trading  naturally  showed 
losses  while  others  showed  profits.  The  largest  trading  losses  were 
on  bacon,  hams,  and  lard  through  recontrol,  on  live  stock  through 
bad  grading  and  the  lowering  of  prices  in  the  Spring  of  1919,  and 
on  butter  and  cheese;  the  largest  profits  were  on  frozen  meat,  oils, 
oil-seeds  and  fats,  and  tea.  The  total  cost  of  administration,  in- 
cluding the  services  of  other  Departments,  was  £10,286,353 ; of  this 
£4,462,T75  was  included  in  the  separate  trading  accounts,  leaving 
£5,823,878  fo  be  shown  separately,  as  the  cost  of  the  Food 
Commissioners  and  the  Food  Control  Committees,  Rationing 
Expenses,  Peace  (k)nference  Expenses,  and  National  Kitchens  Ex- 
{)endilure.  Apart  from  the  trading  accounts  pro})er  were  subsidies 
in  respect  of  home-made  cheese,  potatoes  and  cold  storage, 
amounling  to  £6,771,037.  On  the  other  side  was  an  interesting 
j)rofit  in  respect  of  insurance.  The  Ministry  operated  its  own 
insuiance  fund,  crediting  it  with  premiums  at  commercial  rates 
and  debiting  all  losses.  ‘This  polic^y ’,  in  the  words  of  the  memoran- 
dum accompanying  the  account,  ‘resulted  in  a profit  to  the  Depart- 
ment, which  would  otherwise  have  accrued  to  underwriters,  of 
£10,500,000.’  When  trading  ended  the  insurance  profit  could  be 

* 'rradinf;  Accounts  and  lialance  Sheets  1920  21,  p.  1110;  this  is  the  account  nicntioned 
in  the  text  just  hclow. 

“ See  note  on  p.  2!t()  above. 


Oj).  cit.,  p.  287. 
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brought  into  the  general  account  and  squared  it  with  a balance 
over.  In  the  words  of  ]\Ir.  Coller,  ‘this  giant  organization  came, 
saw,  and  conquered  without  leaving  any  mark  upon  the  National 
Exchequer  beyond  making  it  a trifling  present  of  seven  millions’.^ 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  Ministry’s  trading  as  set  out  in  an 
account  presented  to  Parliament  with  the  Auditor-General’s  com- 
ments at  the  end  of  1922.  The  treatment  of  this  account  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  press  is  a melancholy  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  work  of  Government  is  usually  performed. 
Tlie  account,  with  its  accompanying  memorandum,  gave  a compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  greatest  and  strangest  trading  organization 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  showed  it  elaborately  balancing 
purchases  and  sales  in  a turnover  of  £1,200,000  to  make  a small  pro- 
fit according  to  its  settled  policy.  The  account  was  reviewed  on 
the  main  news  page  of  the  leading  newspaper  under  the  headings: 
‘State  Trading  Losses’,  ‘Auditor’s  Strong  Criticisms’,  and  ‘A  Re- 
cord of  Waste’,  with  a cross-heading  calling  attention  to  an  over- 
payment on  bacon  of  £250,000.'^  Other  losses,  on  bacon  between 
August  1919  and  March  1920,  and  on  currants  in  1920-21,  were 
blazoned.  The  profit  balance  of  £6,391,365  was  just  mentioned, 
in  such  a way  as  to  suggest  that  it  was  uncertain  and  unimportant; 
no  uninformed  person  reading  The  Times  or  indeed  most  of  the 
other  papers  ® would  have  guessed  that  it  was  the  most  significant 
figure  of  all,  remaining  after  all  the  losses  had  been  wiped  out. 

A more  childish  perversion  of  the  facts  it  is  hard  to  conceive. 
Yet  it  would  Ije  unfair  to  ])ut  the  blame  for  the  perversion  on  the 
press  ; the  fault  is  essentially  one  of  Government  procedure.  The 
Trading  Accounts  were  presented  to  the  press  and  through  the 
press  to  the  public,  not  as  in  themselves  valuable  and  interesting 
documents,  but  as  appendages  to  a report  by  the  Auditor-General 
commenting  on  errors  of  detail.  The  business  of  an  auditor  is  to 
discover  such  errors ; he  is  concerned  with  the  trees  rather  than  with 
the  wood.  The  sub-editor  hurriedly  preparing  news  for  next 
morning’s  pa]>er  takes  liis  cue  from  the  Auditor-General,  and  the 
leader-writer  is  lucky  if  he  has  time  to  read  more  than  the  sub- 
editor sends  him.  The  whole  procedure  by  which  the  accounts  of 

^ Oj).  cit.,  p.  110.  ^ The  Times,  3rd  October  1922. 

® The  line  taken  by  most  other  papers  was  the  same.  The  Times  has  been  cited  here 
only  because  of  its  importance,  and  because  in  earlier  daj's  it  bad  shown  itself  so  judici- 
ously appreciative  of  the  Ministry  of  Food. 
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public  departments  are  brouglit  to  public  notice  chiefly  by  tlie  re- 
ports of  the  Auditor-General  seems  expressly  desi<i;ned  to  secure 
notoriety  for  errors  of  detail,  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  seek  to  make  sensations  or  to  find  arguments  good  or  bad, 
for  attacking  Government  action. 

Above  all,  this  procedure  is  unsuited  to  trading  departments. 
The  Times'  summary  of  the  Trading  Accounts  was  accompanied 
by  a leading  article  building  up  from  the  auditor’s  criticisms  of 
occasional  losses  an  argument  against  state  trading.  It  wmuld  be 
as  reasonable  for  a writer  of  the  opj)osite  school  of  thought  to  use 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  Dunlop  or  Marconi  or  Armstrong-Whit- 
woi  th  companies  as  arguments  against  jnivate  trading.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Ministry  of  Food,  as  will  be  suggested  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  probably  on  the  whole  an  argument  against  rather  than 
for  state  tiading  in  food  under  peace  conditions.  But  this 
conclusion  must  be  reached  in  sj)ite  of  the  Ministry’s  having  been 
a trailing  success  in  war  and  not  because  it  was  a failure;  it  cannot 
with  any  sense  of  proportion  be  based  on  ])articular  losses  in  selling 
bacon  or  currants  or  cheese. 

'I’he  foregoing  excludes  the  two  Commissions,  whose  results  were 
different  from  those  of  the  Ministry.  The  Wheat  Commission,  as  a 
matter  of  Government  policy,  was  compelled  to  make  a heavy  loss  on 
the  flour  subsidy.  In  the  final  account  this  came  to  £162,500,000, 
against  which  the  Commission  made  profits  of  about  £24,500,000 
on  other  branches  of  its  trading;  the  net  loss  was  thus  £138,000,000 
in  (cheapening  flour  to  the  consumers  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer. 
'File  Sugar  Commission  also  was  reluctantly  forced  to  give  a sub- 
sidy and  make  a loss  amounting  to  £22,000,000.  The  whole  of  this 
loss  was  iiKcurred  after  the  war  was  over,  in  keeping  sugar  below  its 
commercial  ])i  ice  to  the  consumer  during  1919  and  1920.  It  is 
notable,  indeed,  that  the  Ministry’s  own  losses  were  mainly  in- 
curred at  this  time.  While  the  war  lasted  it  had  the  courage  to 
insist  on  paying  its  way;  ^Ir.  dynes  in  the  autumn  of  1918  did  not 
shrink  from  the  increases  of  price  to  the  consumer  which  the  market 
conditions  (U'lnanded.  When  the  war  ended  fear  of  industrial  un- 
rest filled  the  minds  of  the  Government;  the  consumer  was  placated 
by  receiving  sugar,  meat,  bacon,  and  cheese  below  cost.  Here  an 
argument  against  state  trading  comes  at  last  to  light.  The  officials 
could  and  would  have  conducted  state  trading  at  a profit  after 
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the  war  as  during  it,  but  were  overruled.  The  war-time  courage 
of  political  leaders  dependent  on  popular  support  declined  in  peace 
and  perhaps  must  always  do  so. 

In  comparison  with  other  European  countries  Britain  came  late 
to  food  control.  It  had  no  Food  Controller  till  half-way  through  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  and  it  established  national  rationing  when  the 
fourth  year  was  all  but  over.  It  came  to  control  also  by  stages, 
dealmg  with  one  difficulty  after  another  as  it  arose,  establishing  for 
sugar,  for  Army  meat  and  for  wheat  disconnected  organizations 
which  were  never  wholly  absorbed  or  co-ordinated.  Yet  at  the  end 
food  control  in  Britain  was  in  some  ways  more  complete  than  in 
any  other  country,  and  on  the  whole  not  less  successful.  If  the 
story  shows  at  many  points  how  rare  a human  quality  is  foresight, 
it  shows  also  how  lack  of  foresight  may  be  atoned  for,  given  luck 
and  time  and  determination. 
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The  place  of  British  Food  Control  in  War.  Administrative  and  economic  lessons.  De- 
centralization. Lay  control  of  e.xperts.  Freedom  from  Treasury  and  Parliamentary 
scrutiny.  Importance  of  accurate  timing.  Practicability  of  State  trading  and  controlled 
distribution.  Weaknesses  of  competition  in  shortage.  Limitations  and  conditions  of 
Mini.stry’s  success.  Main  rise  of  ]>rices  through  inflation.  Liberality  of  producer’s  and 
distributor’s  j)rofits.  Disregard  of  quality.  Dependence  on  completeness  of  control.  Need 
for  understanding  economic  laws.  Mr.  Runciman,  Lord  Devonport,  and  Lord  Rhondda. 
D('pendence  on  public  assent. 

The  main  i.ssue  of  State  trading  in  peace.  A personal  judgement.  The  little  that  re- 
mains of  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

The  story  of  Britisli  Food  Control  has  not  been  told  and  cannot 
littiiiffly  be  told  in  Ercles’  vein.  It  is  a back-stage  episode  in  the 
world’s  tragedy  wbicb  linieligbt  would  make  laughable;  it  lacks 
the  glamour  of  dominant  personalities  or  decisive  events  or  heroic 
suffering. 

The  great  figures  of  the  War  are  hardly  seen.  The  generals  and 
the  admirfds  ride  afar;  the  statesmen  come,  not  in  their  moments 
of  insight,  bvit  in  off-seasons  of  half-attention,  timidity,  vacillation. 

'File  events  are  pedestrian.  The  work  of  food  control  in  Britain 
had  to  he  done  and  might  he  done  well  or  badly.  But  the  doing  of 
it  reasomd)ly  well  or  moderately  badly  had  no  decisive  influence. 
In  ii  leading  article  already  cited.  The  Times  spoke  of  Lord  Rhondda’s 
duty  as  one  on  whose  proper  execution  ‘the  safety  of  the  country 
depended,  even  more  than  on  the  triumph  of  its  naval  and  military 
for(;es’.  'I’liis  is  an  exaggeration;  neither  Lord  Rhondda  himself 
nor  any  Oif  those  who  hu  gely  shared  his  labours  would  have  claimed 
for  them  such  significance.  Not  here  must  be  sought  the  furnace 
in  which  victory  and  defeat  were  shaped.  That  was  either  on  the 
front  in  h'rance,  or  in  the  council  chand)ers  of  Germany,  or  upon 
file  common  sea.  On  the  struggle  with  the  submarine  and  its  defeat, 
offensively  by  the  Navy,  defensively  by  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
fhe  issue  turned.  Behind  that  struggle,  not  in  it,  lay  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  of  Food.  If  the  submarine  could  be  kept  in  check,  the 
bringing  of  suflicient  supplies  was  simple;  if  not,  then  nothing 
availed. 

'I'he  greatest  contribution  of  the  Ministry  of  F'ood  to  final  victory 
for  the  Allies  was  like  that  of  America  in  its  Army,  something  that 
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was  never  fully  called  on,  something  in  reserve  for  a campaign 
which  did  not  need  to  be  fought.  The  Ministry  was  never  forced  to 
stint  the  ])eople  of  essential  food;  bread-stuffs  were  always  there  in 
plenty.  Rut  the  establishment  and  successful  working  of  the  ration- 
ing machinery  made  it  certain  that  if  real  shortage  came,  j)rivation 
could  be  spread  fairly  over  all  classes,  according  to  their  needs,  and 
so  as  to  hinder  as  little  as  possible  any  work  essential  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war.  The  rationing  machine  was  equivalent  to  a last 
enormous  reserve  of  food-stuffs  for  1919;  it  gave  power  to  do  with 
smaller  imports  of  food  in  order  to  bring  men  or  arms,  or  to  sustain 
without  disaster  an  unanticipated  measure  of  submarine  success. 
Before  reaching  the  level  of  food  consumption  at  which  Germany 
had  lived  and  fought  for  years,  Britain  could  have  borne  the  annual 
loss  of  several  million  tons  of  food  imports,  and  once  rationing  was 
established,  could  have  spread  the  loss  more  fairly  than  Germany 
ever  did. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume,  however,  as  of  others  in  its  series, 
is  to  describe,  not  the  means  to  victory  in  war,  but  the  effects  of 
war  upon  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  combatant  peoples. 
Even  here  food  control,  as  compared  with  many  other  departments 
of  the  State,  lacks  something  in  colour  and  human  interest.  It  has 
nothing  like  the  exultations  and  the  agonies  of  the  civilian  war  at 
sea,  and  with  them  misses  the  romance  of  Allied  Shipping  Control. 
It  misses  the  poignant  perplexities  of  National  Service,  in  the 
pricking  of  citizens  for  death.  It  has  little  of  the  exuberant  inven- 
tiveness of  IMunitions  Supply.  It  has  nothing  to  match  the  clash  of 
loyalties  which  makes  the  bitter  drama  of  Munitions  Labour — the 
strange  cold  quibbling  about  trade  union  customs  by  uninviginative 
men  whose  fellows’  lives  for  want  of  guns  and  shells  were  forfeit, 
who  would  often  have  given  their  own  lives  without  a murmur. 

The  very  success  of  British  Food  Control  deprives  its  story  of 
general  interest.  The  British  people  before  the  War  ate  up  to  a 
certain  standard.  During  the  War  they  ate  on  the  whole  a little 
better.  Before  the  War  they  were  kept  supplied  by  an  undisci- 
plined host  of  competing  traders  whose  actions  were  blindly  adjusted 
to  the  needs  by  economic  laws.  During  the  War  they  were  supplied 
by  the  same  traders  working  as  the  feed  and  instructed  agents  of 
the  State.  The  main  lessons  of  this  achievement  are  for  students  of 
economics  and  public  administration. 
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As  an  experiment  in  public  administration  food  control  in  this 
country  on  the  whole  was  a success.  There  was  no  serious  break- 
down; there  were  unexjiected  triumphs;  there  was  substantial 
achievement  of  all  main  objectives,  in  a novel  field  of  public  activity 
brist  ling  with  complex  problems.  What  contributions  can  be  drawn 
from  this  experience  towards  the  building  up  of  an  art  of  adminis- 
tration? Tliree  or  four  morals  suggest  themselves. 

I’he  success  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Eood  was  founded  on  the  satis- 
factory solution  of  two  administrative  problems — on  the  combina- 
tion of  central  initiative  with  decentralized  execution,  and  on  the 
judicious  blending  of  lay  and  expert  elements  in  its  staff.  Its  work 
as  a trading  concern  was  made  possible  only  by  the  susjiension  of  the 
financial  and  Parliamentary  controls  normally  ajjplied  to  (jovern- 
ment  departments.  Tlie  importance  of  accurate  timing  in  adminis- 
tration is  neatly  illustrated  by  meat  control  and  by  rationing.  These 
several  points  may  be  taken  in  order. 

'I’he  Ministry  began  as  an  ordinary  centralized  department  of 
State.  The  most  im{)ortant  single  decision  in  its  career  was  that 
which  led  to  the  setting  up  of  its  2,000  local  Food  Committees,  with 
their  Executive  Officers,  to  whom  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Divisional  h'ood  Commissioners  were  given,  not  advisory  or  formal 
powers  only,  but  essential  executive  functions.  The  nearest  that  the 
Ministry  came  to  a serious  breakdown  was  when  for  a time  Lord 
Ifhondda  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  maxim  upon  which  decen- 
fralization  was  founded — that  one  cannot  deal  with  the  40,000,000 
inhabitants  of  Rritain  individually  from  Whitehall  or  South  Ken- 
sington and  must  refuse  to  correspond  with  them  from  there.  For 
this  maxim  there  are  two  good  reasons;  first,  the  resulting  intoler- 
able congestion  of  business;  second,  the  high  natural  fertility  of  the 
written  word  in  letters.  Corres])ondence  inevitably  prolongs  both 
itself  and  disputes  which  could  be  ended  at  once  by  ])ersonal  dis- 
cussion. While,  however,  the  Ministry  was  thus  decentralized  for 
action,  it  remained,  and  as  a trading  department  had  to  remain 
centralized  for  thought.  Initiative,  policy,  and  printed  forms  all 
emanated  from  London,  and  uniformity  of  {)iinciple  was  secured. 

.\s  to  lay  and  expert  administration,  the  experience  of  the 
Ministry  confirmed  the  view  enshrined  in  the  normal  practice  of  the 
constitution,  but  occasionally  forgotten  during  the  War,  that  experts 
are  bad  masters,  and  that  Ministers  above  all  are  best  with  no 
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previous  experience  of  the  work  they  are  to  do.  Tlie  co-ordination 
of  two  or  more  allied  branches  of  work  should  be  given  not  to  an 
expert  in  any  one  of  them,  but  to  some  one  equally  ignorant  of  all. 

To  the  imj)ortance,  in  a trading  department,  of  the  relaxation 
of  Parliamentary  scrutiny,  testimony  is  afforded  in  a remarkable 
passage  from  the  report  of  the  Wheat  Commission: 

‘ Your  Commissioners  may  be  allowed  to  say  how  much  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission  was  simplified  by  the  abstention  of  Members  of  Parliament 
from  exercising  their  unquestioned  right  of  pressing  for  public  information 
about  progress,  prosjjects,  and  requirements  of  oj)erations  which  involved 
much  jiublic  expenditure.  The  accepted  system  of  jnd:>lic  and  concurrent 
scrutiny  of  the  normal  financial  work  of  Government  Departments  is  not 
readily  reconciled  with  the  attitude  of  reserve  which  is  advisable  in  the  case 
of  commercial  operations.  When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  State  to  assume 
vast  commercial  res])onsibilities,  especially  in  relation  to  overseas  Govern- 
ments and  traders,  those  entrusted  with  such  duties  must  be  invested  with 
a measure  of  secrecy  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  every  private  enterprise,  or 
else  the  seller  will  benefit  by  knowing  the  needs  and  intentions  of  the  buyer. 
The  forbearance  of  Parliament  in  this  respect  was  a source  of  strength  to 
the  Commission.’ 

This  passage  deals  only  with  freedom  from  detailed  scrutiny  by 
Parliament.  Equally  important  is  freedom  from  the  detailed  con- 
trol by  the  Treasury,  which  is  the  lot  of  all  other  departments  in 
peace.  This  freedom  also  the  Wheat  Commission  enjoyed;  the 
acknowledged  priority  of  finance  for  cereals  gave  it  a strong  posi- 
tion. To  tlie  [Ministry  of  Food  itself,  more  familiar  with  Parlia- 
mentary ways  than  the  Wheat  Commission,  escape  from  the  Trea- 
sury microscope  was  probably  the  more  important  concession.  The 
practice  which,  by  control  of  the  purse,  vests  so  much  influence 
over  administrative  ])olicy  in  a central  department  of  State,  serves 
well  enough  for  the  normal  work  of  Governments  in  peace.  It 
would  have  been  disastrous  in  the  speedier  movements  of  war  and 
would  not  suit  the  conduct  of  trading  operations  at  any  time.  The 
officials  directly  responsible  for  conducting  such  operations  must 
constantly  as  a matter  of  judgement  take  decisions,  as  to  buying 
or  selling  or  ])rices,  which  may  be  right,  but  which  they  can  neither 
ju’ove  to  a Treasury  official  to  be  right  nor,  within  the  necessary 
limits  of  time,  carry  through  the  Cabinet  over  his  head.  The  claims 
put  forward  by  the  Treasury  in  the  last  days  of  the  [Ministry  of 
Food  that  Treasury  consent  should  be  needed  for  variation  of 
{)i’ices  or  particular  purchases  of  food  were  only  an  indirect  way  of 
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making  the  work  of  the  ^Ministry  im})ossibIe,  by  preventing  ra])id 
action. 

In  rnore  tlian  one  sense  ({uestions  of  time  were  fundamental  to 
the  Ministry  of  h'ood  as  to  otlier  War  departments.  There  was  the 
general  need  for  rapidity  of  trading  decisions  whicli  has  just  been 
noted.  There  was  the  difficulty,  described  in  an  earlier  chaj)ter,  of 
men  wlio  had  never  worked  together  before,  learning  soon  enough 
to  know  one  another’s  powers  and  limitations  and  ways  of  tliought; 
cliiefs  facing  an  ap])roaching  crisis  were  liaunted  by  the  fear  that 
they  had  trusted  an  untried  lieutenant  or  colleague  too  much 
ami  that  some  indisj)ensable  link  in  a great  combination  would 
prove  ill-forged.  Lord  Rhondda’s  outstanding  merit  was  that  he 
saw  such  bogeys  less  often  than  most  of  his  fellow  Ministers. 

There  was  the  special  problem  of  accurate  timing  in  the  con- 
struction of  schemes,  that  is  to  say  allowing  enough  but  not  too 
jnuch  time  for  all  the  processes  that  they  involved.  The  relatively 
smooth  working  of  rationing  depended  largely  upon  this.  The  pace 
set  in  the  first  sugar  distribution  scheme  was  })erhaps  over-leisurely, 
but  the  oflicials  concerned  showed  that  they  could  hustle  without 
losing  si  ep  when  it  came  to  improvizing  the  meat  and  butter  schemes 
in  h'ebruary  1918.  The  foundation  of  all  these  schemes  was  an 
elaborate  time-table  of  dates  for  coni]  )letion  of  each  successive  o])era- 
tion,  cut  down  often  to  the  finest  jioint,  but  never  hojielessly  im- 
jiracticable.  On  fhe  other  hand,  the  meat  crisis  itself  which  led  to 
this  scheme  was  largely  a result  of  mistiming;  Lord  Rhondda  was 
allowed  or  driven  fo  fix  meat  jirices  so  long  before  the  machinery  of 
control  could  be  built  and  set  to  work  that  breakdown  followed. 
So,  too,  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  central  rationing  jirojiosals,  which 
became  the  official  policy  of  the  Ministry  for  three  months  or  more 
from  October  1917,  was  that  they  took  little  or  no  account  of  the 
time  factor;  it  is  difficult  to  this  day  to  see  how  they  could  have 
been  ready  before  the  War  ended. 

l''i'om  general  maxims  of  administration  it  may  be  well  now  to 
turn  to  a s])ecitic  (piestion:  what  light  is  thrown  by  the  experience 
recorded  in  this  volume  on  the  })roblem  of  State  trading? 

'I’lie  main  lesson  of  Rritish  food  control  is  that  State  trading  in 
lood  is  practicable  and  in  times  of  prolonged  shortage  is  necessai’y. 
It  is  within  the  wit  of  man  to  find  an  alternative  to  competitive 
j)rivate  enter|)i-ise  with  market  ])rices  as  a means  of  obtaining  and 
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distributing  food,  to  replace  economic  by  human  laws,  to  substitute 
managed  for  automatic  provisioning  of  the  people.  The  British 
people  in  every  part  of  Britain  were  fed  during  the  War  without 
interruption.  IMoreover,  they  were  fed  far  more  cheaply  and  fairly 
than  they  could  then  have  been  fed  by  private  enterprise.  Private 
traders  could  not  and  would  not,  after  the  submarine  war  began  in 
earnest,  have  taken  the  risks  essential  to  secure  continuity  of  suffi- 
cient supplies.  Again,  though  by  the  work  of  the  Ministry  a suffi- 
ciency of  food  as  a whole  was  secured,  there  were  uncertainties  and 
scarcities  of  particidar  articles  quite  enough  to  breed  speculation 
and  profiteering.  When  the  only  means  of  adjusting  demand  to 
short  supply  is  to  restrict  demand  by  raising  prices,  the  taking  of 
abnormal  profits  becomes  inevitable ; the  holder  of  stocks  who  in  a 
scarcity  does  not  himself  charge  all  that  the  market  will  bear  simply 
makes  room  for  the  speculator  who  buys  and  sells  without  render- 
ing service.  Profiteering,  as  Mr.  Roberts  pointed  out  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  High  Prices,  in  certain  circumstances  becomes  almost 
compulsory;  the  raising  of  prices  may  be  to  the  trader  the  only 
means  of  protecting  his  stocks. 

The  experience  recorded  in  this  volume  more  than  once  showed 
the  weakness  of  competition.  There  was,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term,  scandalous  profiteering  in  beans  and  peas  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
and  in  bacon  during  decontrol  in  the  spring  of  1919;  there  was 
scandalous  speculation  in  the  Cuban  sugar  market  six  months  to 
a year  later;  each  of  these  episodes  is  a stumbling-block  in  the  path 
of  those  who  have  to  defend  private  enterprise  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  The  case  of  margarine,  with  a slightly  different  turn,  is  j ust  as 
striking ; furious  competition  after  decontrol  lowered  the  price  to  the 
consumer  by  25  per  cent,  in  a month,  only  to  let  it  rise  again  by  more 
than  it  had  fallen,  as  soon  as  the  market  conditions  became  known. 

The  Ministry  of  Food,  suppressing  private  enterprise  completely, 
accomplished  what  private  enterprise  in  the  War  could  never  have 
accomplished.  The  British  people  were  fed  not  only  better  and 
more  cheaply  than  without  the  IMinistry  they  could  possibly  have 
been  fed  in  the  ^Var,  but  probably  on  the  whole  better  than  before 
the  War,  because  wages  were  relatively  high,  work  was  regular,  and 
distribution  fair. 

The  limitations  and  conditions  of  this  success  form  the  next  and 
most  important  lesson  to  be  learned. 
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In  the  first  place,  control  during  a time  of  war  cannot  stop  all 
rises  of  price.  The  ii})war(l  movement  of  prices  which  has  marked 
practically  all  wars  since  ])iices  were  recorded  is  due  to  monetary 
causes.  The  economic  difference  between  peace  and  war  is  in  its 
broadest  asj)ect  a change  in  the  direction  of  men’s  activities;  money 
is  the  means  of  directing  such  activities.  Half  a crown  in  one  man’s 
pocket  enables  him  at  will  to  direct  a cab  to  drive  to  Waterloo 
Station  rather  than  to  Victoria;  millions  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
enable  it  to  direct  that  men  shall  make  machine-guns  rather  than 
motor-cars  and  shall  dig  trenches  in  place  of  getting  coal  or  build- 
ing houses.  In  all  wars,  the  State,  which  is  concerned  to  secure  an 
instant  change  of  men’s  activities,  begins  by  making  for  itself  in  one 
way  or  another  on  an  unprecedented  scale  the  money  to  direct  them ; 
it  thus  inevitably  depreciates  the  value  of  money  and  raises  prices. 
This  ])rocess  no  control  of  food  or  other  articles  will  stop.  The  in- 
fluence of  such  control  on  judces  is  limited  to  })revention  of  pro- 
fiteering in  a scarcity;  })roducers  and  distributors  can  be  })ut  off 
with  the  minimum  rewards  necessary  to  keep  them  at  work,  that  is, 
with  their  costs  and  a reasonable  })rofit,  and  can  be  forbidden  to 
exploit  a shortage. 

In  the  second  [)lace,  limitation  of  producers’  and  distributors’ 
profits  cannot  in  practice  be  close  enough  to  prevent  them,  in  many 
cases,  from  ])rospering  exceedingly.  The  margins  and  j)rices  must 
be  sf  andardized,  and  unless  a breakdown  of  suj^plies  or  distribu- 
tion is  to  be  risked  must  be  such  as  to  ensure  that  even  the  less 
efficient  producers  or  distributors  find  it  ])ossible  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness. This  means  that  the  more  efficient  can  make  large  profits  and 
do  so. 

No  result  of  war-time  investigations  of  manufacturers’  and 
traders’  accounts  is  more  striking  than  the  wide  variations  of  indi- 
vidual costs  and  profits.  Under  normal  conditions  the  more  efficient 
businesses  imist  be  in  a position  to  undersell  a large  proportion  of  their 
neighbours;  there  is  presumably  a constant  if  slow  encroachment  of 
some  firms  on  the  territory  of  others,  or  at  least  a relatively  greater 
growth  of  some,  forcing  up  the  general  standard  of  service.  Under 
conditions  of  war-time  control,  with  territories  fixed  and  distribu- 
tion regulated,  the  more  efficient  businesses  have  little  opj)ortunity 
for  increasing  their  turnover  and  no  temptation  to  do  so,  either  by 
cutting  prices  or  by  giving  better  service  for  the  same  price.  The 
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maximum  price  becomes  every  where  the  minimum  price ; the  gains  of 
liis  greater  efficiency  go  wholly  to  the  trader  and  not  to  his  customers. 
The  weaknesses  of  price  control  came  out  clearly  more  than  once  in 
its  later  stages,  when  scarcity  was  jmssing.  Abolition  of  a maximum 
price  for  bread  in  the  spring  of  1920  led  to  a lowering  of  the  j)rice 
by  com])etition.  The  retail  price  of  milk  in  the  winter  of  1919-20 
was  nearly  everywhere  below  the  Food  Controller’s  maximum,  be- 
cause distributors  in  search  of  a market  found  that  they  could  in 
fact  do  with  margins  smaller  than  those  that  they  could  prove  by 
costings  to  be  indispensable. 

In  the  third  place,  control  involved  a diminished  regard  for 
quality.  The  better  qualities  of  home-made  cheese  or  of  Southdown 
lamb  could  no  longer  command  a special  price  and  ceased  to  be  pro- 
duced. iMore  general  even  than  the  influence  of  fixed  prices  in  this 
direction  was  that  of  controlled  distribution.  Competition  between 
distributors  of  all  grades  being  destroyed  or  weakened,  they  lost 
incentive  to  search  out  the  better  sources  of  supply  or  to  exercise 
peculiar  care  in  their  own  handling  of  commodities.  Often  enough 
they  had  little  or  no  choice  as  to  the  sources  of  quality  of  their 
su})plies.  ‘Margarine  was  margarine’  in  the  palmy  days  of  control, 
and  ‘meat  was  meat’;  whether  it  was  British  or  North  American  or 
South  American  or  Australian,  made  no  odds  to  any  one  except  the 
consumer.  The  butcher,  as  the  Director  of  Meat  Supplies  once  de- 
clared, could  not  be  blamed  for  the  quality  of  his  wares,  since  he 
had  to  take  what  was  allotted  to  him.’-  This  was  broadly  true;  yet 
it  leaps  to  the  eye  how  such  a doctrine  would  encourage  carelessness 
and  lead  to  needless  deterioration  through  bad  handling. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  effectiveness  of  control  depended  upon 
its  com])leteness.  Control  of  prices,  if  there  was  any  shortage,  that 
is  if  there  was  any  need  for  fixing  prices  at  all,  had  to  be  control  at 
all  stages  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  It  had  to  be  founded 
upon  control  of  su})})lies  and  had  as  a rule  to  be  accompanied  by 
rigid  control  of  distribution.  All  this  meant  an  elaborate  and  costly 
organization,  worth  its  cost  in  case  of  real  need,  but  not  to  be  lightly 
undertaken.  In  control  it  must  generally  be  all  or  nothing;  half 
measures  are  disastrous. 

It  is  only  another  way  of  putting  the  same  point,  to  say  that  the 
effectiveness  of  control  in  replacing  economic  laws  by  human  regu- 

1 N.F.J.,  24th  July  1918,  p.  584. 
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Jations  depends  upon  an  understanding  of  those  laws  and  respect 
for  tliein.  The  j)oint  is  illustrated  by  the  contrasted  methods  and 
exj)erience  of  the  first  three  Ministers  who  dealt  with  food  problems 
in  this  country.  Mr,  Runciman  was  a firm  believer  in  private  enter- 
})rise,  and  clung  to  it  as  long  as  he  j)ossibly  could,  longer  perhaps 
than  the  conditions  warranted.  He  knew,  however,  very  well  the 
only  conditions  under  which  ])iivate  enteiprise  could  function, 
namely,  that  it  should  he  free  from  interference  by  Government, 
whether  in  fixing  prices  for  the  food  that  traders  brought  to  the 
country  or  in  competing  with  them  as  a trader  itself.  His  food  })olicy 
was  to  make  it  ])ossible  for  private  traders  to  bring  })lenty  to  this 
country  and  to  leave  competition  among  them  to  secure  fair  prices. 
This  ])olicy  broke  down  at  last.  ( )n  the  one  hand,  with  growing  ship- 
ping difiiculties,  it  was  too  dangerous  to  rely  completely  uj)on  private 
enterprise  for  suj)])ly  of  breadstuffs;  since  the  private  traders  could 
not  be  supplemented  by  (iovernment  buying  without  fear  of  para- 
lysing them,  they  had  to  be  re})laced  altogether,  and  this  was  done 
by  the  Wheat  ('ommission.  On  the  other  hand,  rising  prices  caused 
poj)ular  discontent  that  could  not  be  allayed  by  economic  demon- 
strations that  the  rise  was  due,  not  to  profiteering,  but  to  uncon- 
trollable monetary  causes;  by  the  latter  part  of  1916  there  began  to 
develo])  occasional  scarcities  of  particular  commodities  and  opj)or- 
lunities  for  exploiting  them  by  })roliteering.  All  other  important 
food-sluffs  might  then  have  been  treated  as  wheat  had  been;  they 
might  have  been  controlled  entirely;  they  should  either  have  been 
controlled  entirely  or  left  alone. 

'I’o  com])lete  control,  that  is  to  say  complete  reversal  of  Mr. 
Runciman’s  first  policy.  Lord  Rhondda  came,  and  came  not  so  much 
be  cause  of  any  difference  between  his  own  and  Mr,  Runciman’s 
general  views  but  because  of  their  similarity.  Mr.  Runciman  and 
Lord  Rhondda  were  both  economists,  that  is  to  say  they  considered 
the  remoter  as  well  as  the  immediate  conse(juences  of  their  own  and 
other  ])eople’s  actions;  they  were  both  of  the  tiresome  sect  which 
keeps  on  asking  what  happens  to  exports  if  one  shuts  out  imports. 
Each  worked  on  a principle  and  each  on  the  whole  succeeded, 
though  their  principles  wei-e  opposite.  Mr.  Runciman’s  principle  of 
no  interference  at  all  with  })rivatc  enterprise  suited  the  conditions 
of  the  first  two  years  of  war;  plenty  was  jiossible  and  plenty  was 
secured.  Lord  Rhondda’s  principle  of  complete  interference  was 
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even  more  definitely  the  only  one  that  suited  the  last  two  years  of 
war;  sufficiency,  fair  distribution,  and  fair  prices  were  attainable 
only  by  supersession  of  private  enterprise  and  by  that  supersession 
they  were  achieved.  Between  IMr.  Runciman  and  Lord  Rhondda 
fell  a period  of  food  control  without  principle  on  practical  lines; 
a scurrying  hither  and  thither  in  chase  of  the  unapprehended  con- 
sequences of  ill-considered  actions. 

Finally,  the  efficiency  of  control  depended  on  its  general  accept- 
ance by  all  those  who  had  to  work  it  or  submit  to  it.  Of  this  in  the 
W ar  there  was  no  doubt.  The  food  traders  came  in  naturally;  they 
could  hardly  have  wished  for  more  than  to  take  their  margins  and 
be  free  of  their  worst  responsibilities;  they  were  in  any  case  as 
patriotic  as  the  rest  of  the  community  and  worked  for  that  reason 
to  make  national  control  a success.  The  public  were  even  more 
ready  for  control,  ahead  of  the  traders,  far  ahead  generally  of  the 
Government,  desiring  to  be  told  what  to  do  and  ready  to  submit 
to  any  sacrifice  of  private  liberties — on  the  sole  condition  that  all 
were  treated  fairly.  British  food  control  in  war  was  founded  on 
general  consent.  Could  its  success  be  repeated  without  similar  con- 
sent in  future?  Could  such  consent  be  secured  without  the  com- 
pelling argument  of  war? 

This  raises  the  main  issue.  Complete  control  of  food  rather  than 
private  enterprise  was  indisputably  preferable  in  war.  Does  private 
enterprise  remain  as  indisputably  preferable  to  control  in  peace  as 
once  it  had  seemed  to  be? 

Those  who  incline  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative  can 
argue  first,  that  the  administrative  practicability  of  control  has 
been  proved  and  invaluable  experience  of  methods  obtained ; second, 
that  the  merit  of  private  enterprise  depends  on  comjietition  under 
conditions  of  abundance,  and  that  even  if  the  latter  can  be  secured 
for  the  ever  growing  populations  of  the  world,  the  former  cannot  be 
guaranteed;  ju'ivate  traders  were  forced  into  war-time  combina- 
tions which  may  easily  be  continued  or  revived  in  peace;  these  com- 
binations may  dictate  prices  and  margins  to  suit  the  weakest  and 
yield  excessive  profits  for  the  strongest.  They  can  argue  further 
that,  with  so  many  foods  subject  to  unavoidable  and  unforeseeable 
harvest  fluctuations,  producers  and  consumers  alike  would  be  better 
suited  by  the  comparative  stability  of  prices  that  could  be  guaran- 
teed under  control  than  by  the  rapid  rises  and  falls,  the  specida- 
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tion,  tlie  undeserved  gains  and  tlie  devastating  losses,  involved 
in  the  reign  of  free  competition. 

d’here  is  strength  in  those  arguments,  but  are  they  strong  enough 
to  hear  the  weight  of  a {)raetical  conclusion  in  favour  of  food  con- 
trol or  food  trading  as  a normal  function  of  the  State? 

The  chief  merits  of  control  as  they  appear  in  the  foregoing 
j)ages  are  inseparably  connected  with  a ])rolonged  and  serious 
shortage  of  supplies.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  in  Britain  such  a con- 
dition can  occur  again,  through  any  cause  other  than  a new  general 
war.  \Vith  sources  of  supply  s])read  through  every  continent  and 
so  many  differing  climates,  and  with  modern  facilities  of  storing 
and  carrying  over  from  one  year  to  the  next,  harvest  fluctua- 
tions of  one  country  or  another  can  hardly  count  for  much  in  the 
total. 

As  to  the  danger  to  consumers  from  combinations  of  food 
j)ioducers  or  food  traders,  the  forming  of  such  combinations  is, 
of  course,  ])ossible  and  something  has  probably  been  done  to  stimu- 
late them  by  war-time  control.  But  the  j)owers  of  combination 
to  raise  ])i  ices  are  in  nearly  every  case  closely  limited  by  the  j)ossi- 
bilities  of  substitution,  and  with  food  the  range  of  substitution  is 
wide.  No  single  food  is  indispensable  in  the  sense  that  the  amount 
of  it  now  eaten  could  not  be  reduced  without  serious  harm.  A 
relative  rise  in  the  price  of  one  food  through  combination  would 
almost  inevitably  be  met  by  reduced  consumption  of  that  in  favour 
of  some  alternative.  It  may  be  added  that  the  profit  taken  by  any 
one  class  of  food  traders  represents  always  a small  pro])ortion  of 
the  total  cost  to  the  consumer.  A margin  of  profit  sufficient  to 
yield  fabuloiis  fortunes  and  so  to  attract  competition,  and  fresh 
ca})ital  making  any  coml)ination  unstable,  may  yet  be  so  small  that 
formal  control  based  on  costings  cannot  make  it  smaller.  Statutory 
regulation  of  prices  is  not  an  instrument  of  j)recision;  it  can  in  a 
shortage  protect  the  consumer  against  gross  extortion;  it  can  never 
give  him  the  cut  prices  of  competition. 

.\sto  stabilization  of  prices  by  (iovernment  purchase  of  supplies, 
the  producer’s  gain  here  is  more  obvious  than  the  consumer’s.  If 
the  grain  crops  of  Australia  or  Canada,  instead  of  finding  a market 
under  conditions  of  competition,  had  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  a 
whole  under  one  large  contract  approved  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments, it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  price  would  not  normally  be 
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liiglier  than  at  present,  or  would  ever  be  such  as  to  yield  a loss  or 
what  the  farmers  deemed  an  insufficient  margin. 

On  these  issues  others  will  come  to  different  conclusions.  I can 
only  record  here,  as  a result  of  IMinistry  of  Food  experience,  a per- 
sonal doubt  of  any  gain  either  to  consumer  or  producer  from  public 
regulation  of  food-supply  in  peace,  that  would  repay  the  cost  of 
the  vast  organization  involved,  or  justify  diversion  to  it  of  any  of 
the  limited  store  of  political  energy  and  ability  needed  for  more 
urgent  problems,  or  outweigh  the  risk  of  bribery  by  subsidies. 

If  this  judgement  be  sound,  how  little  remains  of  the  IMinistry 
of  Food  and  all  its  labours ! The  story  of  the  Ministry  has  been  told 
as  that  of  an  administrative  experiment,  because  it  could  not  with 
justice  be  told  as  a story  of  suffering  to  point  a moral  against  war, 
and  as  an  administrative  experiment  its  teaching  seems  mainly 
negative.  Even  if  the  judgement  just  made  be  not  acce])ted,  the 
direct  lessons  from  the  Ministry’s  work  are  small.  In  other  fields — - 
of  chemistry  or  optics  or  metallurgy  or  engineering  or  aeronautics 
— experiments  made  in  war  have  materially  advanced  man’s  peace- 
time mastery  over  nature.  From  food  control  at  highest  but  little 
can  be  learned  of  permanent  application.  Like  other  civilian  depart- 
ments, the  Ministry  of  Food  to  those  who  worked  in  it  was  a refuge, 
a means  to  forget  in  nights  and  days  of  overpowering  toil  what  else 
was  happening,  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  sea,  in  the  air  of  heaven, 
in  hospitals  and  prison  camps  and  ravaged  lands.  It  opened  no 
ways  of  permanent  advance;  its  record  is  that  of  one  small  aspect 
of  the  human  spirit  in  its  five  years’  prison,  but  here  upon  a tread- 
mill that  has  ground  no  corn.  The  most  intricate  experiments  of 
the  Ministry,  which  culminated  in  the  control  of  live  stock  or  the 
rationing  system,  are  those  farthest  removed  from  any  possible 
task  of  peace;  little  if  anything  learned  in  them  can  be  of  use  again, 
save  in  a civilization  bent  again  on  self-destruction.  The  account 
that  has  been  given  here  of  these  particular  experiments,  long  as  it 
may  seem,  is  no  more  than  a surface  gleaning  of  the  archives.  There 
forms  and  circulars,  re})orts  and  instructions,  schemes  and  counter- 
schemes and  plans  for  another  war,  all  so  many  monuments  of  toiling 
ingenuity,  lie  mouldering  gently  into  dust  and  oblivion — lie  buried, 
please  God,  for  ever. 
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Commodity 


Wheat 


Flour 


Wheat  and 
Flour  (as 
equivalent 
grain) 


Rice  (mcluding 
Ground  Rice 
and  Rice 
Flour) 

Barley 


Oats 


Maize 


Bye 


Peas 


TABI.E 

I.  Monthly  Stocks  of  Principal  Food- 


Year 

Jan.  1st 

Feb.  1st 

Mar.  1st 

Apr.  1st 

May  1st 

June  1st 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1914 

— 

— 









1915 

1,621,000 

1,385,000 

1,121,000 

891,000 

759,000 

669,000 

1916 

1,505,000 

1,303,000 

1,096,000 

1,028,000 

997,000 

928,000 

1917 

1,429,000 

1,101,000 

1,034,000 

892,000 

734,000 

782,000 

1918 

1,508,000 

1,243,000 

1,032,000 

741,000 

695,000 

740,000 

1919 

2,235,000 

2,041,000 

1,663,000 

1,151,000 

879,000 

750,000 

1914 

— 





— 

— 



1915 

394,000 

371,000 

376,000 

410,000 

400,000 

372,000 

1916 

288,000 

294,000 

318,000 

327,000 

319,000 

329,000 

1917 

294,000 

282,000 

276,000 

293,000 

280,000 

345,000 

1918 

535,000 

569,000 

621,000 

661,000 

710,000 

785,000 

1919 

498,000 

535,000 

514,000 

478,000 

450,000 

480,000 

19U 





— 

— 



— 

1915 

2,168,000 

1,900,000 

1,643,000 

1,460,000 

1,315,000 

1,186,000 

1916 

1,905,000 

1,711,000 

1,538,000 

1,482,000 

1,440,000 

1,385,000 

1917 

1,816,000 

1,472,000 

1,397,000 

1,237,000 

1,063,000 

1,127,000 

1918 

2,119,000 

1,893,000 

1,732,000 

1,513,000 

1,544,000 

1,687,000 

1919 

2,910,000 

2,765,000 

2,359,000 

1,802,000 

1,493,000 

1,406,000 

1916 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1917 

84,000 

103,000 

89,000 

71,000 

77,000 

78,000 

1918 

123,000 

110,000 

108,000 

119,000 

121,000 

160,000 

1919 

152,000 

146,000 

132,000 

138,000 

142,000 

132,000 

1914 

1915 

978,000 

716,000 

605,000 

522,000 

385,000 

352,000 

1916 

759,000 

591,000 

501,000 

420,000 

352,000 

321,000 

1917 

844,000 

636,000 

496,000 

472,000 

419,000 

397,000 

1918 

764,000 

596,000 

449,000 

372,000 

336,000 

302,000 

1919 

777,000 

661,000 

475,000 

317,000 

199,000 

146,000 

1914 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

1,482,000 

1,153,000 

897,000 

668,000 

488,000 

419,000 

1916 

1,622,000 

1,329,000 

1,113,000 

886,000 

499,000 

300,000 

1917 

1,609,000 

1,258,000 

912,000 

581,000 

389,000 

300,000 

1918 

2,087,000 

1,589,000 

1,154,000 

677,000 

431,000 

298,000 

1919 

2,509,000 

2,061,000 

1,518,000 

984,000 

797,000 

628,000 

1914 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

194,000 

214,000 

259,000 

313,000 

263,000 

210,000 

1916 

271,000 

264,000 

269,000 

292,000 

226,000 

165,000 

1917 

215,000 

203,000 

179,000 

164,000 

148,000 

156,000 

1918 

47,000 

58,000 

65,000 

83,000 

118,000 

154,000 

1919 

25,000 

33,000 

87,000 

90,000 

72,000 

48,000 

1917 







— 

6,000 

6,000 

1918 

61,000 

58,000 

54,000 

49,000 

45,000 

42,000 

1919 

22,000 

23,000 

22,000 

18,000 

21,000 

16,000 

1914 



— 

— 

— 

— 



1915 

25,000 

18,000 

16,000 

13,000 

10,000 

9,000 

19K) 

27,000 

21,000 

19,000 

16,000 

14,000 

12,000 

1917 

27,000 

26,000 

24,000 

21,000 

19,000 

17,000 

1918 

46,000 

28,000 

26,000 

30,000 

37,000 

40,000 

1919 

92,000 

77,000 

65,oao 

66,000 

70,000 

61,000 

1914 





— 

— 



— 

1915 

139,000 

115,000 

87,000 

64,000 

35,000 

30,000 

1916 

125,000 

112,000 

89,000 

67,000 

46,000 

37,000 

1917 

128,000 

112,000 

87,000 

63,000 

43,000 

41,000 

1918 

113,000 

102,000 

76,000 

78,000 

75,000 

71,000 

1919 

187,000 

152,000 

112,000 

98,000 

86,000 

88,000 

I 


Beans 
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XVI 

STUFFS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


July  1st 

A\ig.  1st 

Sept.  1st 

Oct.  1st 

Nov.  1st 

Dec.  1st 

Year 

Commodity 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

2,209,000 

Tons 

2,102,000 

Tons 

1,999,000 

Tons 

1,800,000 

1914 

Wheat. 

GSO.OOO 

090,000 

2,324,000 

2,147,000 

1,821,000 

1,(504,000 

1915 

1,025, 000 

951,000 

2,105,000 

1,909,000 

1,899,000 

1,(526,000 

1916 

972,000 

i,:i4 1,000 

2,879,000 

2,024,000 

2,372,000 

1,906,000 

1917 

700,000 

573,000 

2,501,000 

2,407,000 

2,459,000 

2,431,000 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 





.343,000 

395,000 

425,000 

42.5,000 

1914 

Flour. 

:$7(),ooo 

.341,000 

324,000 

328,000 

29(5,000 

295,000 

1915 

;i.‘i3,ooo 

:584,000 

.31.3,000 

310,000 

298,000 

.352,000 

1916 

:!88,000 

379,000 

387,000 

413,000 

428,000 

497,000 

1917 

810,000 

823,000 

777,000 

714,000 

635,000 

57(5,000 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 



2,084,000 

2,711,000 

2,580,000 

2,300,000 

1014 

Wheat  and 

1,202,000 

1,104,000 

2,774,000 

2,003,000 

2,232,000 

2,014,000 

1015 

Flour  {as 

1,487,000 

1,484,000 

2,000,000 

2,400,000 

2,313,000 

2,080,000 

1016 

equivalent 

1,300,000 

1,787,000 

3,201,000 

3,081,000 

2,852,000 

2,400,000 

1017 

grain). 

1,714,000 

1,507,000 

3,408,000 

3,200,000 

3,100,000 

3,088,000 

1018 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1010 

— 

— 

85,000 

88,000 

80,000 

82,000 

1916 

Rice  (including 

91,000 

112,000 

109,000 

120,000 

141,000 

145,000 

1917 

Ground  Rice 

197,000 

217,000 

220,000 

19(5,000 

155,000 

152,000 

1918 

and  Rice 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

Flour). 

— 

— 

1,7.50,000 

1,4.58,000 

1,212,000 

1,125,000 

1914 

Barley. 

290,000 

2.35,000 

l,.302,000 

1,1 17,000 

981,000 

88(5,000 

1915 

285,000 

207,000 

1,470,000 

1,384,000 

1,22(5,000 

1,0(57,000 

191(5 

;!()0,000 

.308,000 

1,4.37,000 

1,2(59,000 

1,1(59,000 

91 1,000 

1917 

200,000 

220,000 

1,457,000 

1,279,000 

1,154,000 

89(5,000 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

— 

2,7<i4,000 

2,3.33,000 

1,957,000 

1,719,000 

1914 

Oats. 

:i5:),ooo 

205,000 

3,089,000 

2,(5.54,000 

2,301,000 

1,9.50,000 

1915 

241,000 

180,000 

2,904,000 

2,74.5,000 

2,474,000 

2,1.5(5,000 

1916 

204,000 

252,000 

.3,470,000 

3,224,000 

2,998,000 

2,563,000 

1917 

210,000 

149,000 

4,1,37,000 

3,7(5(5,000 

:5,4(50,000 

2,953,000 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

— 

140,000 

199,000 

170,000 

190,000 

1914 

Maize. 

1:19,000 

1.50,000 

210,000 

223,000 

218,000 

241,000 

1915 

148,000 

108,000 

128,000 

1.50,000 

189,000 

213,000 

191(5 

124,000 

108,000 

100,000 

87,000 

54,000 

33,000 

1917 

108,000 

05,000 

3(5,000 

2(5,000 

24,000 

37,000 

1918 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1919 

9,000 

9,000 

8,000 

8,000 

12,000 

.50,000 

1917 

Rye. 

:i3,ooo 

29,000 

25,000 

18,000 

14,000 

22,000 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

— 

71,000 

(50,000 

48,()00 

35,()0() 

1914 

Peas. 

8,000 

0,000 

01,000 

.52,000 

47,000 

.38,000 

1915 

9,000 

9,000 

.57,000 

47,000 

42,000 

34,000 

191(5 

1:5,000 

14,000 

08,000 

(54,000 

54,000 

45,000 

1917 

51,000 

.50,000 

129,000 

127,000 

10.3,000 

9(5,000 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

— 

221,000 

199,000 

179,000 

158,000 

1914 

Beans. 

21,000 

1.3,000 

194,000 

170,000 

1.5(5,000 

140,000 

1915 

:io,ooo 

23,000 

192,000 

184,000 

172,000 

151,000 

191(5 

45,000 

.50,000 

152,000 

148,000 

147,000 

124,000 

1917 

70,000 

58,000 

247,000 

219,000 

191,000 

194,000 

1918 

' 

■ ■ 

1919 
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tablf: 


I.  Monthly  Stocks  of  Principal  Food- 


Commodity 

Year 

Jan.  1st 

Feb.  1st 

Mar.  1st 

Apr.  1st 

May  1st 

June  1st 

Total  Cereals 

1914 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

(excluding 

1915 

4,986,000 

4,116,000 

3,507,000 

3,040,000 

2,496,000 

2,206,000 

Rice  and  Rye) 

1916 

4,709,000 

4,028,000 

3,529,000 

3,163,000 

2,577,000 

2,220,000 

1917 

4,639,000 

3,707,000 

3,095,000 

2,538,000 

2,081,000 

2,038,000 

1918 

5,176,000 

4,266,000 

3,502,000 

2,753,000 

2,541,000 

2,552,000 

1919 

6,500,000 

5,749,000 

4,616,000 

3,357,000 

2,717,000 

2,377,000 

Beef 

1914 

— 

— 



1915 

31,300 

38,700 

27,200 

34,100 

26,900 

24,100 

1916 

37,900 

31,000 

22,300 

20,800 

12,900 

18,200 

1917 

26,800 

22,!I00 

20,700 

18,100 

16,200 

18,200 

1918 

45,600 

38.700 

39,600 

45,300 

46,700 

41,700 

1919 

77,600 

75,200 

67,000 

46,100 

30,000 

41,900 

Mutton 

1914 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

18,700 

22,200 

18,700 

28,500 

26,900 

26..300 

1916 

23,000 

29,800 

26,200 

24,.300 

21,100 

19,800 

1917 

23,200 

22,600 

27,100 

30,600 

24,100 

20,800 

1918 

22,800 

24,000 

26,800 

33,600 

37,900 

32,700 

1919 

19,100 

21,500 

20,100 

15,400 

15,300 

31,000 

Other  Meat 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

11,900 

13,000 

13,100 

12,700 

13,160 

12,900 

1916 

19,200 

18,400 

17,000 

14,400 

16,300 

15,200 

1917 

12,400 

13,500 

10,800 

12,500 

13,700 

16,100 

1918 

19,100 

14,500 

11,300 

11,100 

16,600 

23,600 

1919 

40,400 

34,000 

30,500 

33,900 

37,700 

40,600 

Rabbits 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

1,200 

1,400 

500 

600 

700 

1,600 

1916 

3,900 

4,000 

3,800 

1,400 

1,200 

1,300 

1917 

2,700 

800 

900 

1,700 

2,300 

2,700 

1918 

2,900 

6,500 

6,500 

11,800 

12,200 

12,200 

1919 

2,200 

1,100 

1,000 

300 

1,200 

6,800 

Poultry  and 

1914 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Game 

1915 

2,700 

2,400 

3,400 

3,600 

3,500 

2,600 

1916 

2,200 

3,200 

2,900 

4,200 

4,100 

3,400 

1917 

2,500 

2,000 

2,900 

2,700 

3,200 

2,600 

1918 

2,600 

1,800 

1,800 

1,700 

1,700 

1,800 

1919 

1,100 

900 

700 

700 

400 

600 

Bacon  and 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hams 

1915 

14,900 

19,200 

27,000 

30,000 

34,800 

32,800 

1916 

15,800 

22,700 

29,600 

37,000 

45,300 

59,700 

1917 

26,800 

28,700 

28,600 

29,200 

45,800 

53,400 

1918 

9.300 

5,100 

5,400 

9,300 

30,100 

90,200 

1919 

46,400 

64,600 

60,600 

45,900 

28,800 

31,200 

Total  Meat 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

80,700 

96,900 

89,900 

109,500 

105,900 

100,300 

1916 

102,000 

109,100 

101,800 

102,100 

100,900 

117,600 

1917 

94,400 

90,500 

91,000 

94,800 

105,300 

113,800 

1918 

102,300 

90,600 

91,400 

112,800 

145,200 

202,200 

1919 

186,800 

197,300 

179,900 

142,300 

113,400 

152,100 

Fish 

1917 





— 

12,000 

12,800 

19,200 

1918 

20,700 

15,000 

14,200 

15,200 

17,300 

20,900 

1919 

27,000 

30,400 

32,600 

35,100 

33,200 

32,300 

Lard 

1!)14 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

1915 

7,600 

12,200 

13,600 

15,100 

26,100 

29,700 

1916 

8,000 

8,.500 

7,900 

7,100 

11,500 

11,500 

1917 

5,700 

4,700 

4,100 

12,800 

28,500 

34,700 

1918 

3,600 

2,300 

900 

1,800 

4,400 

13,200 

1919 

33,400 

28,900 

26,000 

23,900 

16,300 

13,000 

1 
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XVI  {continued) 

STUFFS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


July  1st 

Aug.  1st 

Sej)t.  l.st 

Oct.  Lst 

Xov.  1st 

Dec.  1st 

Year 

Commodity 

'I'ons 

Tons 

Ton.s 

Tons 

3'ons 

'I’ons 

7,630,000 

6,960,000 

6,155,000 

5,617,000 

1914 

Total  Cereals 

2,013,000 

1,833,000 

7,636,000 

6,819,000 

5,935,000 

5,269,000 

1915 

(excluding 

2,200,000 

2,071,000 

7,411,000 

6,910,000 

6,416,000 

5,710,000 

1916 

Rice  and  Rye). 

2,166,000 

2,519,000 

8,524,000 

7,873,000 

7,274,000 

6,145,000 

1917 

2,431,000 

2,109,000 

9,414,000 

8,713,000 

8,122,000 

7,264,000 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

— 

24,100 

18,300 

21,200 

23,800 

1914 

Beef. 

23,100 

.39,100 

38,600 

39,900 

48,400 

43,300 

1915 

20,200 

21,200 

10,900 

18,800 

27,200 

34,500 

1916 

1.5,800 

19,700 

26,200 

36,800 

50,000 

48,300 

1917 

36,600 

28,100 

23,700 

24,800 

45,300 

72,200 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 





36,000 

21,800 

14..500 

15,600 

1914 

Mutton. 

30,700 

32,000 

27,300 

30,500 

32,500 

25,600 

1915 

17,600 

13,800 

10,700 

23,700 

26,600 

2.5.900 

1916 

21, .500 

22,600 

18,300 

14,100 

17,300 

23,900 

1917 

33,600 

34,.500 

2.5,100 

17,800 

20,100 

19,300 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

10,400 

8,200 

9,200 

10,000 

1914 

Other  Meat. 

10,000 

14,000 

17,100 

18,200 

22,300 

26,000 

1915 

15,.500 

14,700 

12,700 

13,700 

14,200 

16,600 

1916 

20,600 

21,000 

21,000 

19,000 

19,900 

20,100 

1917 

28,200 

29,600 

30,400 

32,200 

37,200 

41,200 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

— 

2,900 

4,000 

3,300 

2,600 

1914 

Rabbits. 

1,300 

1,700 

2,.500 

900 

2,400 

4,400 

1915 

2,400 

4,600 

5,600 

4,.500 

3,500 

4,300 

1916 

6,000 

5,.500 

3,300 

3,600 

2,000 

1,200 

1917 

14,800 

12,300 

8,600 

.5,600 

4,000 

3,400 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

— 

2,700 

2,900 

2,500 

3,000 

1914 

Poultry  and 

000 

800 

800 

1,100 

1,300 

1,700 

1915 

Game. 

2,100 

3,300 

2,700 

2,700 

2,400 

2,600 

1916 

2,300 

1,700 

1„500 

2,.500 

2,200 

2,400 

1917 

1,800 

1,400 

1,300 

1,300 

1,200 

1,.300 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

12,000 

15,900 

16,100 

14,800 

1914 

Bacon  and 

37,100 

41,600 

37,800 

28,600 

23,600 

17,600 

1915 

Hams. 

62,000 

53,300 

37,600 

31,300 

26,700 

25,400 

1916 

60,100 

46,700 

29,400 

18,600 

12„500 

9,.300 

1917 

00,300 

108,200 

93,900 

92,200 

78,700 

59,.500 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1919 

— 

88,100 

71,100 

66,800 

69,800 

1914 

Total  Meat. 

104,000 

129,200 

124,100 

119,200 

130,500 

118,600 

1915 

120,700 

1 10,900 

80,200 

94,700 

100,600 

109,300 

1916 

126,300 

117,200 

99,700 

94,600 

103,900 

105,200 

1917 

214,300 

214,100 

183,000 

173,900 

186,500 

196,900 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

1919 

22,.500 

24,800 

24,800 

21,900 

20,600 

19,600 

1917 

Fish. 

28,000 

26,800 

26,800 

26,600 

27,100 

24,800 

1918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

1919 

— 

— 

8,2(H) 

9,100 

8,800 

7,300 

1914 

Lard. 

30,400 

27,200 

23,300 

1.5,200 

1.5,400 

10,700 

1915 

16,200 

19,900 

16,900 

1.3,900 

8,600 

6,600 

1916 

37,000 

32,600 

27,100 

20,300 

12,900 

6,300 

1917 

21,000 

19,300 

24,100 

29,300 

31,500 

33,600 

1918 

— 



- ~ 

— 

1919 

STOCKS 
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TABLE 


1.  Monthly  Stocks  of  Principal  Food- 


Commodity 

Year 

Jan.  1st 

Feb.  1st 

Mar.  1st 

Apr.  1st 

May  1st 

June  1st 

Eggs 

1914 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1915 

6,800 

3,700 

1,600 

2,()00 

1,500 

2,000 

1916 

1,400 

3,000 

1,600 

1,900 

1,300 

3,000 

1917 

2,400 

1,400 

l„5O0 

2,000 

3,100 

4,200 

1918 

3,100 

1,300 

500 

800 

2,000 

2,200 

1919 

900 

300 

300 

400 

1,100 

2,800 

Liquid  Eggs 

1917 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,100 

5,600 

1918 

4,100 

4,000 

4,000 

6,000 

5,200 

4,700 

1919 

2,500 

2,300 

2,400 

3,500 

5,100 

5,.300 

Condensed 

1918 









13,200 

14,400 

Milk 

1919 

33,500 

32,200 

28,100 

24,100 

26,000 

32,800 

Butter 

1914 













1915 

5,500 

7,000 

5,500 

7,700 

5,300 

6,900 

1916 

26,600 

23,800 

20,700 

15,400 

1.3,600 

10,900 

1917 

5,800 

7,800 

8,100 

6,700 

18,200 

19,600 

1918 

1,200 

1,900 

1,700 

3,300 

8,100 

15,400 

1919 

8,200 

8,900 

9,700 

7,600 

13,000 

17,700 

Margarine 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

2,900 

3,400 

4,800 

4,000 

3,900 

5,300 

1916 

5,100 

5,300 

5,800 

4,300 

5,400 

5,500 

1917 

.5,300 

6,300 

4,100 

2,600 

3,300 

2,200 

1918 

2,600 

1,600 

2,500 

2,400 

2,100 

1,900 

1919 

1,700 

2,700 

3,000 

2,400 

1,700 

3,000 

Cheese 

1914 

— 

— 







— 

1915 

12,300 

8,500 

6,400 

7,400 

7,rm 

6,900 

1916 

13,200 

11,300 

9,500 

9,600 

7,000 

6,700 

1917 

12,900 

8,900 

5,400 

4,900 

4,200 

5,800 

1918 

17,100 

15,. 500 

11,500 

9,700 

10,300 

7,900 

1919 

21,800 

16,100 

12,100 

9,000 

6,000 

9,000 

Sugar 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

424,0t»0 

450,000 

463,000 

420,000 

328,000 

288,000 

1916 

137,000 

96,000 

81,000 

109,000 

1 10,000 

125,000 

1917 

108,000 

121,000 

105,000 

79,000 

83,000 

103,000 

1918 

197,000 

179,000 

192,000 

201,000 

303,000 

310,000 

1919 

382,000 

363,000 

299,000 

303,000 

334,000 

360,000 

Tea 

1914 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

1915 

52,600 

58,100 

54,600 

42,900 

32,900 

33,100 

1916 

66,200 

67,000 

53,000 

42,900 

44,600 

44,100 

1917 

58,100 

52,800 

42,200 

41,300 

38,400 

38,600 

1918 

16,700 

28,300 

31,200 

38,000 

38,000 

41,500 

1919 

64,600 

63,000 

70,300 

73,800 

70,500 

72,400 

CoSee 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

16,000 

17,700 

20,700 

23,800 

21,200 

30,300 

1916 

38,200 

43,100 

42,900 

43,600 

49,800 

50,000 

1917 

66,200 

62,600 

60,400 

64,900 

69,700 

70,400 

1918 

57,100 

53,900 

50,800 

48,200 

45,700 

43,i)00 

1919 

30,600 

29,800 

30,200 

33,000 

42,100 

47,600 

Cocoa 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

9,400 

9,700 

10,600 

9,800 

9,700 

14,100 

1916 

15,400 

21,200 

24,800 

28,200 

33,700 

38,900 

1917 

43,.500 

45.200 

45,700 

49,900 

53,900 

56,900 

1918 

44,500 

42,000 

38,900 

36,300 

30,100 

25,200 

1919 

24,200 

31,400 

38,000 

46,200 

50,900 

57,200 

1914 



— 

— 

— 

— 

flea 

1915 

78,000 

, 85,500 

85,900 

76,500 

63,800 

77,500 

Total  < Coffee 

1916 

119,800 

131,300 

120,700 

114,700 

128,100 

133,000 

Cocoa 

1917 

167,800 

I 160,600 

148,300 

156,100 

162,000 

165,900 

1918 

118,300 

' 124,200 

120,900 

122,500 

113,800 

110,600 

1919 

119,400 

t 124,200 

138,500 

153,000 

163,500 

177,200 
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XVI  {continued) 

STUFFS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


July  1st  j 

Aug.  1st 

Sept.  1st 

Oct.  1st 

ions 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

— 



5,500 

3,200 

2,100 

4,000  ■ 

2,900 

2,000 

2,500 

3, 100 

4,000 

4,000 

4,'JOO 

3,000 

3,000 

3,300 

2,200 

3,200 

2,900 

2,(500 

4,700 

4,400 

3,900 

4,900 

4,100 

3,800 

3,500 

3,200 

19,200 

22,100 

29,800 

42,400 

— 

— 

10,900 

13,.500 

12,200 

13,500 

13,000 

15,000 

12,200 

12,500 

10,100 

8,900 

20,900 

18,300 

13,700 

8,100 

29,500 

22,700 

15,900 

12,700 





2,800 

3,200 

4,000 

3,900 

4,300 

4,300 

4,400 

5,000 

3,000 

4,100 

4,100 

7,200 

0,800 

5,000 

1,700 

2,200 

1,900 

1,800 



- 

12,900 

13,000 

9,800 

15,800 

19,000 

19,100 

9,700 

12,900 

14,000 

14,700 

11,000 

13,700 

15,700 

17,400 

11,000 

20,700 

25,500 

24,700 





131,000 

101,000 

237,000 

179,000 

148,000 

104,000 

157,000 

154,000 

137,000 

128,000 

120,000 

127,000 

181,000 

235,000 

301,000 

291,000 

424,000 

408,000 





30,200 

39,300 

33,000 

37,500 

40,300 

52,000 

37,700 

37,900 

43,300 

53,000 

32,000 

28,900 

20,900 

1(5,000 

45,800 

42,500 

44,700 

40,700 



— 

20,800 

20,200 

33,400 

35,500 

40,400 

41, ,500 

00,900 

06, 400 

05,700 

0.5,200 

70,400 

09,100 

07,200 

65,300 

42,700 

40,900 

39,900 

38,900 

— 



14,400 

1.5,200 

10,200 

18,000 

20,500 

21,300 

42,800 

47,100 

47,500 

40,300 

58,300 

00,000 

.59,100 

50,000 

20,000 

10,200 

14,100 

10,100 



- 

71,400 

74,700 

83,200 

91,000 

101,200 

114,800 

141,400 

: 151,400 

156,500 

164,500 

161,300 

: 158,000 

147,200 

137,500 

108,500 

I 99,600 

98,700 

95,700 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Nov.  1st 

Dec.  1st 

Year 

Commodity 

Tons 

Tons 

3,000 

4,200 

1914 

Eggs. 

4,300 

3,200 

1915 

2,900 

2,000 

1910 

2,500 

2,700 

1917 

1,700 

1,300 

1918 

— 

— 

1919 

4,700 

4,700 

1917 

Liquid  Eces. 

3,100 

2,000 

1918 

— 

— 

1919 

49,100 

43,000 

1918 

Condensed 

— 

— 

1919 

Milk. 

11,500 

11,300 

1914 

Butter. 

22,900 

37,400 

1915 

7,000 

0,900 

1916 

0,300 

5,100 

1917 

10,000 

8,500 

1918 

— 

— 

1919 

2,800 

3,100 

1914 

Margarine. 

4,800 

4,900 

1915 

3,600 

5,800 

1910 

3,400 

4,300 

1917 

1,400 

1,500 

1918 

— 

— 

1919 

10,400 

18,800 

1914 

Cheese. 

10,100 

14,000 

1915 

10,700 

14,000 

1910 

14,900 

18,400 

1917 

27,900 

20,000 

1918 

— 

— 

1919 

148,000 

209,000 

1914 

Sugar. 

178,000 

158,000 

1915 

124,000 

150,000 

1910 

239,000 

240,000 

1917 

494,000 

442,000 

1918 

— 

— 

1919 

28,800 

33,300 

1914 

Tea. 

58,200 

00,300 

1915 

50,800 

54,900 

1910 

14,800 

10,800 

1917 

50,500 

01,000 

1918 

— 

— 

1919 

20,100 

17,800 

1914 

Coffee. 

42,500 

41,900 

1915 

03,900 

00,200 

1910 

03,000 

.59,000 

1917 

37,000 

35,300 

1918 

— 

— 

1919 

13,200 

12,000 

1914 

Cocoa. 

20,200 

15,400 

1915 

42,800 

43,000 

1910 

53,000 

49,100 

1917 

14,, 500 

18,300 

1918 

— 

— 

1919 

62,100 

63,100 

1914 

120,900 

123,600 

1915 

fTea 

163,500 

158,100 

1916 

Total  < Coffee 

131,400 

124,900 

1917 

L Cocoa 

102,000 

1 15,200 

1918 

1919 

STOCKS 


TABI>E 

I.  Monthly  Stocks  of  Pkincifal  Food- 


Commoditj’ 

Y ear 

Jan.  1st 

Feb.  1st 

Mar.  1st 

Apr.  1st 

May  1st 

June  1st 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Grain  Meals 

1914 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1915 

21,000 

20,000 

22,000 

25,000 

23,000 

28,000 

1916 

26,000 

24,000 

24,000 

25,000 

24,000 

25,000 

1917 

19,000 

21,000 

21,000 

22,000 

16,000 

15,000 

1918 

44,000 

55,000 

47,000 

41,000 

46,000 

55,000 

1919 

53,000 

44,000 

55,000 

55,000 

50,000 

58,000 

Grain  Offals 

1914 

— 

— 









1915 

42,000 

39,000 

52,000 

47,000 

42,000 

47,000 

1916 

46,000 

48,000 

56,000 

54,000 

43,000 

46,000 

1917 

37,000 

47,000 

54,000 

61,000 

4!l,000 

46,000 

1918 

20,000 

13,000 

7,000 

4,000 

4,000 

5,000 

1919 

16,000 

24,000 

43,000 

43,000 

20,000 

16,000 

Oil-Seeds,  &c. 

1914 

— 

— 









1915 

280,000 

251,000 

243,000 

266,000 

270,000 

301,000 

1916 

214,000 

212,000 

213,000 

263,000 

306,000 

325,000 

1917 

385,000 

383,000 

384,000 

410,000 

443,000 

391,000 

1918 

242,000 

225,000 

220,000 

176,000 

209,000 

214,000 

1919 

240,000 

246,000 

236,000 

261,000 

287,000 

204,000 

Oil  Cake  and 

1914 









— 

— 

Meal 

1915 

71,000 

72,000 

64,000 

66,000 

73,000 

85,000 

1916 

115,000 

105,0t)0 

114,000 

112,000 

110,000 

103,000 

1917 

112,000 

100,000 

95,000 

101,000 

94,000 

103,000 

1918 

94,000 

79,000 

69,000 

58,000 

43,000 

38,000 

1919 

77,000 

67,000 

62,000 

65,000 

65,000 

97,000 

Note.  The  figures  for  wheat  and  flour  include  stocks  in  port  granaries  and  warehouses,  inland 
warehouses,  mills,  and  bakers’  shops,  as  well  as  estimated  stocks  on  farms ; those  for  barley  include 
stocks  in  port  granaries  and  warehouses  and  in  mills,  in  maltsters’  hands  and  estimated  farm 
stocks  ; those  for  oats,  peas,  and  beans  include  stocks  in  port  granaries  and  warehouses  and 
estimated  farm  stocks  ; those  for  maize,  rice,  rj’e,  and  grain  meals  and  offals  include  stocks  in 
port  granaries  and  warehouses  and  in  mills. 
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XVT  {continued) 

STUFFS  IN  TIIK  UNITED  KINGDOM 


July  1st 

Aug.  1st 

.Sept.  1st 

Oct.  1st 

Nov.  1st 

Dee.  1st 

Year 

Commodity 

Tons 

Tons 

T'ons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 





45,000 

:i  1,000 

27,()0() 

24,000 

11)14 

Grain  Jleals. 

:{(),()()() 

2:1,000 

21,000 

24,000 

23,000 

2:1,000 

11)15 

2:!,o()d 

22,000 

24,000 

23,000 

23,000 

18,000 

11)1(1 

18,01)1) 

20,000 

24,000 

44,000 

44,()0() 

48,000 

11)17 

.50,()0() 

51,000 

48,000 

.55,000 

48,()()() 

.5(),()0() 

11)18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11)11) 

47,000 

tl(),0()() 

4.5,000 

4(),()()0 

11)14 

Giaiu  Offals, 

.')1,000 

40,000 

42,00t) 

41),(100 

48,()0() 

4(1,000 

11)15 

()l,000 

.5.5,000 

4(1,000 

:il),()(t() 

:i:i,oo() 

:i4,oo() 

11)1(1 

57,000 

51,000 

41,000 

4:},()(io 

:i)),()()() 

28,000 

11)17 

:i,ooo 

0,000 

4,000 

5,()0() 

8,()()0 

i:i,()()() 

11)18 

11)11) 





:i2l),ooo 

444,()0() 

3tl,5,()0() 

:i2(i,oo() 

11)14 

Oil-Seeds,  &c. 

21)0,000 

21)2,000 

278,000 

251,000 

2:17,000 

2:11,000 

11)15 

;!7o,ooo 

414,000 

422,000 

31)1), 000 

4i:i,()0() 

:ii)8,()oo 

11)1(1 

:{!)8,ooo 

:il)2,ooo 

:i5i,ooo 

:i4)),()()() 

:i()4,oo() 

:i((5,()0() 

11)17 

211),000 

2:15,000 

22)i.0(  )0 

208,000 

18(),()00 

217,000 

11)18 

— 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

-- 

11)19 

- _ 

1:1:1,000 

158,000 

1.38,000 

1)7,100 

1914 

Oil  Cake  and 

1)5,000 

101,01  )0 

101,000 

1 12,()()0 

128,000 

127,000 

1915 

Meal. 

1 1 1,000 

1 18,000 

12(1,000 

i:i8,()0() 

131,000 

1 18,000 

191(1 

1 IJ.OOO 

12:1,000 

1 :!(),( )()() 

141,()0() 

1 1.5,000 

107,()()() 

1917 

47,000 

52,000 

74,000 

1)2,000 

81),()00 

87,000 

1918 

1919 

Tlio  liffures  for  meat,  fish,  lard,  l)iitter,  clieese,  margarine,  eggs,  and  condensed  milk,  include 
stocks  at  ports  and  in  cold  stores  and  in  importers'  and  the  larger  wholesalers’  warehouses; 
those  for  tea,  eollee,  eo(a)a,  and  sugar  are  stocks  remaining  in  honded  warehouses  or  entered  to 
he  warelioused. 

The  figures  for  oil-seeds  and  oil-seed  cake  include  stocks  at  ports  and  in  the  hands  of  millers, 
crushers,  and  caike  manufacturers. 


151)9.61 
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Imports  of  Principal  Food-stuffs  in  each  Vear 
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On  the  Basis  of  the  above  and  other  information  available  the  following  indices  have  been  devised  to  indicate  the  Seasonal 
Variation  in  the  Total  Milk  Supply  during  the  period  of  the  War. 

Jan,  Feb.  Mar.  April  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept,  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 


TABLE  XX.  Estimated  Annual  Consumption  of  Principal  Food-stuffs  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1909-13,  and  in  each  Year  1914  to  1918 
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Total 

Home 

Imported 

Total 

Homo 

I mported 

Total 

Home 

Imported 

Total 

Home 

Imported 

Total 

Home 

Imported 

Total 

Commodity 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Cereals 

Cereals. 

M heat,  as  grain  - . 

1,210,000 

5,(.)70,000 

6,280,000 

1,200,000 

5,100,000 

6,300,000 

1,355,000 

4,795,000 

6,150,000 

1,405,000 

4,925,000 

6,330,000 

1,185,000 

4,506,000 

5,690,000 

1,205,000 

3,585,000 

4,790,000 

Wheat,  as  grain. ^ 

Grains  used  as  diluents  ' . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

1,005,000 

— 



1,385,000 

Grains  used  as  diluents.' 

ir/ifat  and  Diluents,  as  Flour  . 

870,000 

3,650,000 

■1,520,000 

805,000 

3,670,000 

4,535,000 

975,000 

3,-l55,000 

4,-m,ooo 

1,010,000 

3,550,000 

4,560,000 

— 

— 

4,930,000 

— 



5,050,000 

Wheat  and  Diluents,  as  Flour.',  ^ 

Oatmeal  ...... 

145,000 

55, 0(  )0 

200,000 

145,000 

45,000 

190,000 

145,000 

60,000 

205,000 

150,000 

65,000 

215,000 

150,000 

115,000 

265,000 

150,000 

140,000 

290,000 

Oatmeal . 

Tapioca,  Sago,  Arrowwoot,  &e. 

— 

85,000 

85,000 

75,000 

75,000 

— 

80,000 

80,000 

— 

80,000 

80,000 

— 

110,000 

110,000 

— 

70,000 

70,000 

Tapioca,  Sago,  Arrowroot,  &c. 

Maize  meal  ...... 

— 

50,000 

50,000 

— 

40,000 

40,000 

— 

40,000 

40,000 

— 

50,000 

50,000 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

— 

75,000 

75,000 

Maize  Meal. 

Rice  ....... 

— 

140,000  1 

1 

140,000 

— 

140,000 

140,000 

— 

220,000 

220,000 

— 

200,000 

200,000 

— 

180,000 

180,000 

— 

210,000 

210,000 

Rice. 

Meat 

j 

Meat. 

Beef  and  Veal  (including  unenumerated)  . 

753,000 

488,000 

1,241,000 

789,000 

487,000 

1,276,000 

789,000 

430.000 

1,219,000 

773,000 

372,000 

1,145,000 

831,000 

324,000 

1,155,000 

557,000 

381,000 

938,000 

Beef  and  Veal  (including  nnenumerated). 

Mutton  and  Lamb  .... 

322,000 

265,000 

587,000 

283,000 

257,000 

540,000 

282,000 

228,000 

510,000 

304,000 

160,000 

464,000 

318,000 

113,000 

431,000 

218,000 

82,000 

300,000 

Mutton  and  Lamb. 

Pork 

224,000 

33,000 

257,000 

194,000 

56,000 

250,000 

227,000 

19,000 

246,000 

228,000 

16,000 

244,000 

134,000 

9,000 

143,000 

65,000 

5,000 

70,000 

Pork. 

Bacon  and  Hams  “ . . . . 

125,000 

234,000 

359,000 

120,000 

249,000 

369,000 

130,000 

313,000 

443,000 

136,000 

328,000 

464,000 

108,000 

278,000 

386,000 

71,000 

417,000 

488,000 

Bacon  and  Hams.® 

Meat  Offals  ...... 

58,000 

— 

58,000 

57,000 

— 

57,000 

59,000 

— 

59,000 

59,000 

— 

59,000 

57,000 

— 

57,000 

37,000 

— 

37,000 

Meat  Offals. 

Poultry,  Egos,  &c. 

Poultry,  Egos,  &c. 

Poultry  and  Game  .... 

40,000 

14,000 

54,000 

40,000 

9,000 

49,000 

40,000 

8,500 

48,500 

40,000 

6,500 

46,500 

35,000 

6,300 

41,300 

35,000 

3,300 

38,300 

Poultry  and  Game. 

Eggs 

140,000 

140,000 

280,000 

140,000 

132,000 

272,000 

140,000 

93,000 

233,000 

140,000 

67,000 

207,000 

125,000 

50,000 

181,000 

115,000 

50,000 

165,000 

Eggs. 

Rabbits  (imported),  excluding  skins 

— 

21,300 

21,300 

— 

19,800 

19,800 

— 

21,800 

21,800 

— 

26,700 

26,700 

— 

12,400 

12,400 

— 

20,900 

20,900 

Rabbits  (imported),  excluding  skins. 

Fish 

Fish. 

Herrings  ...... 

98,000 

61,500 

150,500 

132,000 

47,500 

179,500 

73,000 

39,500 

112,500 

74,000 

8,500 

82,500 

143,500 

11,500 

155,000 

186,000 

30,000 

216,000 

Herrings. 

Other  Fish,  fresh  ..... 

596,000 

30,000 

626,000 

530,000 

40,000 

570,000 

304,000 

29,000 

333,000 

246,000 

22,500 

268,500 

206,000 

21,500 

227,500 

244,000 

20,000 

264,000 

other  Fish,  fresh. 

Shell  Fish  ( without  shell) 

10,300 

1,900 

12,200 

9,00O 

1,900 

10,900 

8,800 

1,400 

10,200 

9,100 

1.100 

10,200 

8,700 

200 

8,900 

8,400 

100 

8,500 

Shell  Fish  (without  .shell). 

Canned  and  Salted  Fish 

37,300 

37,300 

— 

61,700 

61,700 

— 

83,500 

83,500 

— 

112,000 

112,000 

— 

68,500 

68,500 

— 

76,500 

76,500 

Canned  and  Salted  Fish. 

Dairy  Produce 

Dairy  Produce. 

Milk,  fresh,  including  Cream  . 

4,510,000 



4,510,000 

4,630.000 

— 

4,630,000 

4,565,000 

— 

4,565,000 

4,190,000 

— 

4,190,000 

3,825,000 

— 

3,825,000 

3,325,000 

— 

3,325,000 

Milk,  fresh,  including  Cream. 

126,000 

203,000 

329,000 

126,000 

193,000 

319,000 

126,000 

163,000 

289,000 

125,000 

121,500 

246,500 

114,000 

94,600 

208,500 

103,000 

73,500 

176,500 

Butter.' 

40,000 

1 14, .500 

154,500 

40,000 

113,500 

153,500 

40,000 

112,000 

152,000 

39,000 

90,000 

129,000 

39,000 

93,500 

132,500 

41,000 

84,000 

125,000 

Cheese. 

3,100 

2,200 

5,300 

4,000 

4,500 

8,500 

7,200 

2,600 

9,800 

9,500 

4,500 

14,000 

10.400 

10,900 

21,.300 

6,800 

37,800 

44,600 

Condensed  Milk. 

22,000 

52,000 

74,000 

23,000 

55,500 

78,,500 

27,000 

64,400 

91,400 

32,300 

49,300 

81,600 

42,700 

46,300 

89,000 

46,100 

78,200 

124,300 

„ „ (sweetened). 

Margarine  * . 

60,000 

65,600 

1 15,600 

78,000 

76,400 

154,400 

115,400 

100,400 

215,800 

128,900 

130,400 

259,300 

181,700 

74,200 

255,900 

23.5,700 

— 

235,700 

Margarine.^ 

27,000 

77,000 

104,000 

24,500 

79,000 

103,500 

24,000 

100,000 

124,000 

20,500 

92,000 

1 12,500 

14,000 

74,000 

88,000 

8,000 

107,000 

1 15,000 

Lard.' 

„ imitation  and  compound  ' 

11,000 

11,000 

— 

12,500 

12,500 

— 

10,500 

10,600 

— 

6,500 

6,500 

— 

2,500 

2,500 

38,000 

1,500 

39,500 

,,  imitation  and  compound. ■* 

Fruit 

Fruit. 

Apples  ...... 

135,000 

160,000 

295,000 

155,000 

140,000 

295,000 

130,000 

160,000 

290,000 

110,000 

130,000 

240,000 

150,000 

45,000 

195,000 

105,000 

20,000 

125,000 

Aiiples. 

147M00 

147,000 



213,000 

213,000 

— 

196,000 

196,000 

— 

150,000 

150,000 

— 

56,000 

56,000 

— 

18,000 

18,000 

Bananas. 

37,300 

37,300 



42,000 

42,000 

— 

42,700 

42,700 

— 

34,600 

34,600 

— 

21,700 

21,700 

— 

17,200 

17,200 

Nuts. 

230,000 

425^000 

655,000 

250,000 

375,000 

625,000 

235,000 

380,000 

615,000 

220,000 

385,000 

605,000 

250,000 

185,000 

435,000 

165,000 

195,000 

360,000 

Fruits,  fresh. 

,,  (preserved  without  sugar) 

147,000 

147,000 

— 

143,000 

143,000 

— 

158,000 

158,000 

— 

140,000 

140,000 

— 

64,000 

64,000 

— 

48,000 

48,000 

„ (preserved  without  sugar). 

Vegetables 

4,740,000 

4,220,000 

50,000 

Vegetables. 

3,010,000 

260,000 

3,870,000 

4,420,000 

165,000 

4,585,000 

4,630,000 

110,000 

90,000 

4,310,000 

3,980,000 

80,000 

4,060,000 

5,490,000 

5,540,000 

Potatoes.® 

115,000 

115,000 



100,000 

100,000 

— 

100,000 

100,000 

— 

120,000 

120,000 

— 

180,000 

180,000 

— 

220,000 

220,000 

Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils. 

Green  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  (shelled) 
Other  Vegetables,  including  Tomatoes  “ . 
Preserved  Vegetables  .... 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

' 

100,000 

90,000 

— 

90,000 

90,000 

— 

90,000 

70,000 

— 

70,000 

100,000 

— 

100,000 

Green  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  (shelled). 

700^000 

290,000 

990,000 

700,000 

295,000 

995,000 

670,000 

280,000 

950,000 

690,000 

280,000 

970,000 

700,000 

165,000 

865,000 

730,000 

150,000 

880,000 

Other  \ egetablcs,  including  Tomatoes.® 

24,500 

24,.500 

— 

30,000 

30,000 

— 

36,000 

30,000 

— 

20,000 

20,000 

— 

16,000 

16,000 

— 

12,000 

12,000 

Preserved  Vegetables. 

SuGAK,  Cocoa,  &c. 

Sugar ’ ...... 

1 .535  0f)0 

1,535,000 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

1,680,000 

1,680,000 

1,280,000 

1,280,000 

1,050,000 

1,050,000 

975,000 

975,000 

Sugar,  Cocoa,  &c. 
Sugar.’ 

32,500 

32.500 

— 

1 34,500 

34,.500 

— 

54,100 

54,100 

— 

39,200 

39,200 

— 

46,000 

46,000 

— 

57,400 

57,400 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

• 

! 1.31  000 

131,000 

1 

142,000 

142,000 

— 

141,000 

141,000 

— 

135,000 

135,000 

— 

125,000 

125,000 

— 

135,000 

135,000 

Tea. 

Coffee  ....... 

— 

13,000 

j 13,000 

1 13,000 

1 

13,000 

' 

— 

14,000 

14,000 

13,000 

13,000 

20,000 

20,000 

21,500 

21,500 

Coffee. 

1S69.41 


Geneeal  Note.  The  figures  given  include  quantitie.s  consumed  by  civilians  and  by  military  and  naval  forces  stationed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  home  seas  ; foodstuffs  shipped  to  troops  overseas  are  excluded.  No  allowance  has  bceir  made  for  waste 
in  distribution  or  losses  in  distribution.  The  figures  in  some  cases  are  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  an  estimate  : this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  such  articles  as  oatmeal,  maize  meal,  and  certain  kinds  of  vcgctal.lcs,  where  only  part  of  tota  supplies  is  utilized  for 
human  consumption,  and  to  such  articles  as  poultry  and  game,  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables,  where  home  supplies  can  only  be  roiiglily 


estim^d.^^^^^tio^  ig  available  to  distinguish  home-grown  and  imported  grains  used  as  diluents,  and  so  the  corresponding  dis- 
tinction for  flour  caimot  be  given  for  1917  and  1918.  . .i-  „„  i i j i 

» The  estimates  for  grain  and  flour  arc  made  after  deduction  for  .seed  corn,  tailings,  and  damaged  gram,  and  for  losses  ami 

removal  of  extraneous  matter  in  milling. 

’ The  estimates  are  as  for  bacon  smoked  and  pale  dried. 


To  face  p.  360 


‘ While  the  estimated  consumption  of  the  fats  quoted  in  the  table,  viz.  butter,  margarine,  lard,  imitation  lard  and  compound, 
was  maintained,  it  should  bo  noted  that,  as  the  war  progressed,  these  had  to  be  used  for  purposes  previously  served  by  other  fats, 
e.g.  dripping  and  edible  oils  ; no  statistics  are  available  for  the  latter,  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  a very  great  decrease 
in  tlieir  supply.  The  production  of  imitation  lard  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  taken  as  negligible,  and  only  the  compound  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  h'ood  in  1918  is  included  under  home  supplies  of  imitation  lard  and  compound. 

'■  The  estimates  for  potatoes  are  made  after  deductions  for  seed  potatoes  and  for  quantities  consumed  by  live  stock.  They 
include  an  estimated  quantity  for  the  net  produce  of  allotments,  1916—18. 

• T he  figures  for  home-grown  supplies  for  1916-18  include  the  estimated  yield  of  allotments. 

’ The  estimates  for  sugar  arc  for  quantities  as  refined,  and  include  sugar  in  manufactures  prepared  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
human  consumption,  with  two  exceptions,  viz.  sugar  contained  in  sweetened  condensed  milk,  and  brewer's  sugar. 


pr-ja 


TAliLE 


Weeki.v  Consumption  Pepx  Head  of  Principal  Food-stuffs  in 


1909-13 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

' 1918 

COM.MODITY 

.Amount 

per 

Head 

j 

Amount 

per 

Head 

Amount 

per 

Head 

Amount 

per 

Head 

Amount 

per 

llead 

, Amount 
per 

Head  i 

C'ERE.iLS 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

W heat  and  diluents  as  Flour  . 

4-38 

4-23 

4-15 

4-33 

4-09 

4-80 

Oatmeal  .... 

(H9 

0-18 

0-19 

0-20 

0-25 

0-28 

Tapioca.  &c. 

0-08 

0-07 

0-07 

0-07 

0-10 

0-07 

Maize  Meal  .... 

0-05 

0-04 

0-04 

0-05 

0-09 

0-07 

nice  . 

0-13 

0-13 

0-21 

0-19 

0-17 

0-20 

Me.4T 

Beef  and  Veal,  including  un- 

M8 

M9 

1-14 

1-08 

1-09 

0-89 

enumerated 

Mutton  and  Lamb 

0-50 

0-.50 

0-48 

0-44 

0-41 

0-28 

Fork  ..... 

0-24 

0-23 

0-23 

0-23 

0-13 

0-07 

Bacon  and  Hams 

0-34 

034 

0-42 

0-44 

0-30 

0-40 

Meat  Offals  .... 

0-06 

0-05 

0-06 

0-06 

0-05 

0-03 

PocLTRY,  Eggs,  &c. 

Poultry  and  Game 

0-05 

0-04 

004 

0-04 

0-04 

0-04 

Kltps 

0-27 

0-25 

0-22 

0-20 

017 

OKI  ' 

Babbits  .... 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-03 

0-01 

0-02 

Fish 

Herrings  .... 

0-15 

0-17 

0-11 

0-08 

0-15 

0-21 

Other  Fish  (fresh) 

O-tiO 

0-53 

0-3I 

0-25 

0-22 

0-25 

Shell  Fish  .... 

O-OI 

0-01 

O-lll 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

Canned  and  Salted  Fish 

0-03 

0-06 

0-08 

Oil 

0-07 

0-07 

Dairy  Prodi  ce,  &c. 

Milk  (fresh) 

4-28 

4-32 

4-28 

3-96 

3-03 

3-15 

Butter  .... 

0-31 

0-30 

0-27 

0-23 

0-20 

017 

Cheese  .... 

0-15 

0-14 

014 

0-12 

0-12 

0-12 

Condensed  Milk  . 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

O-Ol 

0-02 

(M)4 

,,  (sweetened)  . 

0-07 

0-07 

0-08 

0-08 

0-08 

012 

Margarine  .... 

0-11 

0-14 

0-20 

0-24 

0-24 

0-22 

Lard,  including  Imitation  Lard 

0-11 

0-11 

0-13 

0-11 

0-08 

0-15 

Fruit 

Ap])les  .... 

0-28 

0-28 

0-27 

0-23 

0-18 

0-12 

Bananas  .... 

0-14 

0-20 

0-18 

014 

005 

0-02 

Nuts  ..... 

0-03 

0-04 

0-04 

(1-03 

0-02 

002 

Fruits  (fresh) 

0-62 

(1-58 

0-58 

0*57 

0-41 

0-34 

,,  (preserved) 

0-14 

0-13 

0-15 

0-13 

o-oo 

0-05 

\ eoetabi.es 

Potatoes  .... 

3*(>7 

4-29 

4-44 

4-u7 

3-84 

5-26 

Beans  and  Peas  . 

0-11 

0-09 

0-09 

o-ll 

017 

0-21 

Peas  (green) 

O-OO 

(KI9 

0-08 

0-08 

0-07 

0-09 

Other  Vegetables  . 

0-<)4 

0-93 

0-89 

0-92 

0-82 

0-84 

Preserved  Vegetables 

0-02 

0-03 

0-03 

0-02 

0-02 

o-ol 

Sugar,  Tea,  &r. 

Sugar  ..... 

l-4() 

1-49 

1-58 

1-21 

1-00 

0-93 

Cocoa  .... 

0-03 

003 

0-05 

0-04 

0-04 

0-05 

Tea 

0-12 

0-13  ' 

0-13 

0-13 

012 

0-13 

Coffee  .... 

(Mil 

0-01 

0-01 

OOl 

0-U2 

0-02 

Note.  The  total  quantities  consumed  are  as  given  in  Table  XX,  i.e.  they  are  exclusive 
of  quantities  sent  to  H.M.  Forces  overseas.  It  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  for  particular 
years  the  total  population  dependent  upon  total  supplies  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  estimates  u.sed  in  this  table  are  based  upon  figures  of  the  civilian  population  prepared 
by  the  Hegistrar-General,  supplemented  by  information  obtained  from  the  registration  of 
the  civilian  population  for  rationing  purposes;  to  these  there  have  been  added  estimates 
for  military  and  naval  forces  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  home  waters,  soldiers 


THK  United  Kingdom  in  ]!)()!)-13  and  in  each  yeak  1!)1  1-  to  1918 


1901)  i:i 

1914 

1915 

Amount 
per 
' Man’ 

Amount 
per 
■ .Man  ’ 

Amount 
per 
' Man’ 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

,5- Li 

.’)-07 

5-01 

o-2:i 

0-21 

0-23 

0-10 

0-08 

0-09 

0-0() 

0-04 

0-04 

O-H) 

O-H) 

0-25 

1-41 

1-42 

1-38 

0-()7 

0-()0 

0-58 

0-29 

0-28 

0-28 

0-41 

0-41 

0-50 

0-07 

0-0(1 

0-07 

o-ot) 

0-0."> 

0-05 

o-;t2 

0-30 

0-2(1 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

0-18 

0-20 

0-13 

0-71 

0-(14 

0-38 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-04 

0-07 

0-0!l 

ryV.i 

.'>-17 

.5-17 

o-:i7 

0-3(1 

0-33 

0-17 

0-17 

0-17 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-08 

0-09 

0-10 

O-Li 

0-1(1 

0-24 

O-Li 

0-13 

0-15 

Odil! 

0-33 

0-33 

0-17 

0-24 

0-22 

0-04 

0-05 

0-05 

0-74 

0-70 

0-70 

0-17 

0-1(1 

0-18 

4-40 

5-12 

5-3(1 

0-13 

0-11 

0-11 

0-11 

0-11 

0-10 

112 

1-11 

1-07 

0-03 

0-03 

0-04 

1-74 

1-78 

1-90 

0-04 

0-04 

0-0(1 

0-15 

0-1(1 

0-1(1 

0-01 

o-ol 

0-0 1 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Amount 

Amount 

.Amount 

per 

per 

per 

‘ .Man ' 

■ .Man  ’ 

"Man’ 

lb. 

11). 

lb. 

.5-22 

.5-67 

.5-80 

0-25 

0-30 

0-33 

0-09 

0-13 

0-08 

0-0(1 

0-11 

0-09 

0-23 

0-21 

0-24 

1-31 

1-30 

1-07 

0-53 

0-49 

0-34 

0-28 

0-16 

0-08 

0-.53 

0-44 

0-.56 

0-07 

0-06 

0-04 

0-05 

0-05 

0-04 

0-24 

0-21 

0-19 

0-03 

0-01 

0-02 

0-09 

0-lS 

0-25 

0-30 

0-26 

0-30 

0-01 

o-ol 

0-01 

0-13 

0-08 

0-09 

4-  i 8 

4-38 

3-81 

0-28 

0-24 

0-20 

0-15 

0-15 

0-14 

0-02 

0-02 

0-05 

0-09 

0-10 

0-14 

0-30 

0-29 

0-27 

0-13 

0-10 

0-18 

0-27 

0-22 

0-14 

0-17 

0-06 

0-02 

0-04 

0-02 

0-02 

0-69 

0-.50 

0-41 

0-15 

0-07 

O-Ot) 

4-92 

4-65 

6-34 

0-14 

0-20 

0-25 

0-10 

0-08 

0-11 

1-10 

0-99 

1-00 

0-02 

0-02 

0-01 

1-4(1 

1-20 

1-1  1 

0-04 

0-05 

0-06 

0-15 

0-14 

0-16 

0-01 

0-02 

0-02 

Commodity 


Ckhkals. 

Wlieat  and  diluents  as  i'lour. 

( )atmeal. 

Tapioca,  &e. 

Maize  Meal. 

Kiee. 

,M  U.\T. 

Heef  and  Veal,  including  un- 
enunierated. 

•Mutton  and  Land). 

Pork. 

Bacon  and  Hams. 

Meat  Oft'als. 

Boulthy,  Eons,  &c. 

Poultry  and  Game. 

Kgg.s. 

Kahbits. 

Kisii. 

Herrings. 

Other  Fish  (fre.sh). 

Shell  Fi.sh. 

Canned  and  Salted  Fish. 
D.airy  PuoDtTt'K,  &C’. 

.Milk  (fresh). 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Condensed  Milk. 

,,  ,,  (sweetoneil). 

■Margarine. 

Lard, including  Imitation  Laid. 
Fiu  IT. 

.Apples. 

Bananas. 

Nuts. 

I‘'ruits  (fresh). 

,,  (preserved). 
A'kckt.ables. 

Potatoes. 

Heans  and  Peas. 

Peas  (green). 

Other  Vegetables. 

Preserved  A’egetables. 

SluiAR,  Tka,  &('. 

Sugar. 

( 'oeoa. 

Tea. 

( 'otfee. 


on  leave  or  in  hospitals,  pri.soners  of  war,  A'e.  The  total  e.stimates  are  as  follows  ; 

11(0!)  B!  ■L'),‘_’()(),(K)0  I'Hti  4.u,K)0,0(H) 

p.ni  4(1, 1 ()(),(»( 10  1017  4.7,:i()o,ooo 

10ir>  4.'), 800, 000  1018  4;"), 200,000 

The  per  ciipila  rate  of  eonsiimption,  with  the  exception  of  a few  articles,  and  in  particular 
of  bread,  was  higher  in  the  ease  of  11. M.  Forces  than  in  the  case  of  th<'  civilian  population. 
To  obtain  the  rate  for  the  latter,  a deduction  of  approximately  1 per  cent,  should  be  made  from 
the  <iuantities  given  in  the  table.  For  explanation  of  consumption  jicr  '.Man'  sec  Appendix  C. 
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TABLE  XXII 

\\  EEKI.Y  COXSUMPTIOX  OE  Meat  Ber  IIeaI)  IX  VARIOUS  DISTRICTS 
IX  October  1!»iT  axd  October  1!)1S 


Oreat  Britain 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 


Newcastle 
Leeds 
Preston  . 

Nottingham 
Birmingham  . 
London  . 

('a  mb  ridge 

Home  CVnmties  North 

Home  Counties  South 

Reading 

Bristol  . 

Total 


October  HUT  ( tctober  1918 


Poimlation 
of  districts 
making 
ret  urns. 

Average 
sales 
of  meat 
per  wk. 

Amount 
per  head 
per  wk. 

Population 
of  districts 
making 
returns. 

Average 
sales 
of  meat 
])er  wk. 

Amount 
per  hca<l 
per  wk. 

Tons 

lb. 

Tons 

lb. 

31,713,0.07 

20,602 

1-45 

26.763,101 

12,041 

l-Ol 

2,3(i7,47() 

1.192 

M3 

1,632,8!)7 

662 

0-91 

4,470.128 

2,432 

1-22 

1,898,391 

792 

0-!)3 

38,550,661 

24,226 

1-41 

30,294,389 

13,495 

100 

Engi 

.AND 

2,010,68!) 

1,259 

1-40 

1.788,679 

768 

0-9() 

3,855.131 

2,362 

1-.37 

3.2.54,376 

1,445 

0-99 

5,751,815 

3,215 

1-25 

4,131,182 

1,808 

0-98 

2..527,482 

1.616 

1-43 

1,7!)7,756 

741 

0-92 

3,192,026 

2.079 

L46 

2,844,205 

1,282 

101 

4,239,64!) 

3,300 

1-74 

4.129,956 

2,065 

M2 

1,222,7.54 

732 

1-34 

926,766 

413 

1-00 

2,644,754 

1,794 

1-52 

2,327,705 

1,020 

0-98 

2,352,753 

1,707 

1-62 

2,085,897 

980 

1-05 

1,743.451 

1,180 

1-52 

1,587,878 

706 

0-99 

2,172,553 

1,358 

1-40 

1,888,701 

813 

0-96 

31,713,057 

20,602 

1-45 

26,763,101 

12,041 

101 

Wales 


Carnarvon 

463,086 

224 

K)8 

278,950 

113 

0-90 

Cardiff  . 

1,904,390 

968 

114 

1,353,947 

549 

0-91 

Total 

2,367,476 

1,192 

113 

1,632,897 

662 

0 91 

Scotland 

I'ldinburgh 

1,789.9()7 

958 

1-20 

1,072,938 

461 

0-96 

Glasgow 

2,381,265 

1,372 

1-29 

625,581 

264 

0-94 

Inverness 

298.89() 

102 

0-76 

199,872 

67 

0-75 

Total 

4,470,128 

2,432 

1-22 

1,898,391 

792 

0 93 

Weekly  Issue  of  Sugar  for  Various  Purposes  in*  I')!.},  1917,  and  1918 
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SejRembcr  1917  in  the  Retailers’  Sales  is  taken  as  100 

Tn  view  of  alterations  in  stock  the  monthly  Deliveries  from  ]\Iills.  &c.,  naturally  fluetuate  more  than  the  monthly  sales 
hy  Retailers.  As  the  Deliveries  for  September  1917  were  abnormally  low,  the  scale  has  been  adjusted  on  an  average  of  months 
to  that  of  the  Retailers'  Sales  in  order  that  the  two  indices  may  be  comparable. 
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TAHLK  XX\'I.  Retail  Rkices  of  Certain  IXcontrolleo  Foods  at  Beginning  of  each 
Month  from  July  Ut]  |.  to  Jiu.y  10i;i  (Fomlon  Store  Brices). 
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TAliLE  XXVII 


Retail  Food  Prices  June  1918  to  March  1921,  by  Index  Xnin- 
bers  liased  on  Report  of  Cost  of  Living  Connnittec,  1918. 

(July  1914  = 100) 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Januarj’  . 

— 

209-7 

215-9 

249-1 

February 

— 

209-5 

214-8 

236-2 

March 

— 

202-8 

213-1 

224-4  * 

April 

— 

198-2 

215-1 

— 

May 

— 

191-0 

223-8 

— 

.lune 

193-2 

192-0 

225-9 

211-0  t 

July 

195-4 

197-0 

232-7 

— 

August 

202-0 

205-2 

233-5 

— 

September 

200-7 

203-8 

236-6 

— 

October  . 

208-1 

208-7 

240-1 

— 

November 

212-0 

213-0 

2.54-2 

— 

December 

209-5 

214-9 

251-1 

— 

* Estimate  made  in  December  for  March  1921  Labour  Dept.,  203,  Sumner  236. 
t Estimated  by  Ministry  of  Food. 
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TAHLK  XXVIll 


I’lucKs  OF  Bread,  IJeef,  Butter  and  Milk  in  Various 
Countries  in  July  1914.,  1917,  and  1919 


Bread 
per 
4 lb. 

Beef 

per 

lb. 

Butter 

per 

lb. 

Milk 

per 

Quart 

Sugar 

per 

lb. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

S.  (1. 

United  Kingdom 

1914 

5i 

7i  1 

1 

2i 

3i 

2 

1917 

Hi 

1 

4f 

1 

Hi 

5i 

6 

1919 

9 

1 

3i  1 

2 

fi 

7i 

7 

Canada 

1914 

8 

1 

Oi  ' 

1 

3 

4i 

2f 

1917 

1 2i 

1 

4 

1 

Of 

5 

5 

1919 

— 

— 

U.S.A. 

1914 

11 

1 

li 

1 

5 

5i 

1917 

1 5^ 

1 

H 

1 

11 

7 

44 

1919 

— 

— 

France 

1914 

7 

1 

3i 

1 

44 

2f 

3 

1917 

8i 

2 

Oi 

2 

lOf 

5i 

74 

1919 

10.^ 

4 

0 

8f 

9i 

Italy 

1914 

n 

Oi 

1 

1 

3i 

— 

1917 

8i 

1 

24 

5 

— 

1919 

1 0 

2 

Hi 

3 

7 

Hi 

1 7i 

( lerrnany 

1914 

10 

1 

2 

3 

2f 

1917 

2 

li 

— 

— 

1919 

Hi 

- 

5 

0 

10 

— 

Austria 

1914 

5f 

9 

1 

2i 

3i 

4 

1917 

lOJ 

4 

7 

— 

1919 

i;i 

.« 

18 

9 

— 

-- 

Hungary 

1914 

n 

3i 

3f 

1917 

9f 

— 

— 

1919 

9 

0 

— 

— 

Norway 

1914 

5i 

Hi 

1 

3 

2i 

3i 

1917 

* Hi 

2 

5i 

44 

— 

1919 

11 

3 

2 

— 

Oi 

Sweden 

1914 

u 

1 

2 

2i 

— 

1917 

11 

1 

li 

1 

11 

3f 

4i 

1919 

1 2i 

2 

8 

3 

3 

n 

— 

Denmark 

1914 

3| 

5i 

74 

1 

2 

3 

2i 

1917 

lOi 

1 

10 

* 4i 

44 

1919 

8 

1 

7i 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

1914 

(i 

84 

1 

If 

* 2i 

1917 

11 

1 

Oi 

2 

li 

3i 

5 

1919 

1 oi 

2 

2i 

2 

104 

4 

Oi 

Note.  All  conversions  arc  at  pre-war  exchange. 

* Signifies  that  the  price  of  the  coniinodity  is  lowered  by  a State  subsidy. 

B b 2 


Numbers  of  Distributors  of  Various  Articles,  Rationed  and  Unrationeu,  in  (a)  Urban  Districts 
OF  50,000  AND  Upward  ; (0)  other  Urban  Districts  ; and  (c)  Rural  Districts 

(i)  RATIONED  ARTICLES 
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Jam 

110,473 

7,788 

13,232 

CO  o X 1.0  C5  X — < C5  X to 

05  »0  I''  X t-0  CO 

^ 1 - X C5  O^X^  co^o: 

^ to"  ^ x"  of  of  uo"  of 

M O CO 

63,038 

42,314 

26,141 

2,537 

159 

217 

2,913 

1,441 

941 

155 

77 

70 

12 

80 

61 

76 

X W CO 
X ^ 

X 0 03 

SJ9jn)i>RJTUIRJ^ 

3,258 
109 
1,1  14 

4,481 

1,007 

1,579 

672 

7 

82 

20 

441 

250 

423 

1,455 

1,911 

1,115 

a 

Pi 

95,785 

8,106 

6,405 

110,296 

44,019 

32,592 
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Food  Control  Divisions  with  Counties  incll'ded  and 

Populations 


Division 

Counties  in  the  Division 

Population 
Nov.  1917 

Newcastle 

Northumberland  (with  Berwiek-on-Tweed),  Durham 

2,0.12,44(i 

Leeds 

Yorkshire 

3,854.887 

Preston 

Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Isle 
of  Man 

5,77.5,195 

Nottingham 

Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Soke  of  Peterborough,  Nottinghamshire, 
Rutlandshire 

2.,579,5.38 

Birmingha>i 

Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worcester- 
shire. Herefordshire 

3,241,420 

London 

London 

4,1()2,()40 

Cambridge 

Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Isle  of  Ely.  Hunting- 
donshire. Norfolk,  Suffolk 

1,219.239 

Home  Counties, 

Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex 

2,775,37 1 

North 

Home  Counties, 

Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex 

2,434,930 

South 

Reading 

Berkshire.  Isle  of  Wight.  Oxfordshire,  Southampton, 
Wiltshire,  Buckinghamshire 

1,789,340 

Bristol 

Cornwall,  Devonshire.  Dorsetshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire,  Channel  Islands 

2,215,300 

Total 

32,080,30(i 

Carnarvon 

Anglesey,  Carnarvonshire.  Denbighshire.  Flintshire, 
Merionethshire,  Montgomeryshire 

474,7(55 

ARDIFF 

Brecknockshire,  Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire.  Gla- 
morganshire, Monmouthshire,  Pembrokeshire,  Rad- 
norshire 

1.924,5(51 

Total 

2.399,32(5 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen,  Berwick.  Clackmannan,  Fife,  Forfar,  Had- 
dington, Kincardine,  Kinross,  Linhthgow,  Mid- 
lothian, Peebles,  Perth,  Roxburgh,  Selkirk.  Stirhng 

1.819,393 

Glasgow 

Argyll,  Ayr,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Dumfries,  Kirkcud- 
bright. Lanark,  Renfrew,  Wigtown 

2,384,230 

Inverness 

Banff,  Caithness,  Elgin,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Orkney, 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  Shetland,  Sutherland 

334,950 

Total 

4,538,579 
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TAHLK  XXXI 

(Jrain  Extraction  and  Dilution  Rates 


I’eriod 
4 weeks 
endinfi 

Extraction 

from 

Wheat 

Extraction 

from 

Other  Cereals  * 

Average  Admixture 
frotii 

Other  Cereals 

/o 

O' 

/O 

0 

/() 

1917 

October  KJtli 

77*8 

05-9 

17-9 

November  lOtli 

79-7 

07-2 

18-40 

December  8th  . 

81-4 

08-4 

19-09 

1918 

.lanuary  5t  h 

81-39 

08-41 

19-42 

February  :2nd  . 

85-49 

70-55 

17-89 

March  2nd 

85-3 

00-51 

18-19 

March  30th 

!t2-01 

74-73 

18-00 

.April  27th 

91-9 

75-23 

28-80 

.May  25th 

87-70 

78-00 

31-12 

dune  22nd 

87-8 

7()-50 

32-57 

duly  20th 

87-95 

79-41 

18-92 

•Augmst  17  th 

87-05 

73-82 

18-27 

September  14th 

80-71 

79-32 

18-04 

October  12th 

80-98 

75-54 

15-77 

Novend)er  9th  . 

87-32 

0()-51 

14-01 

December  7th  . 

77-40 

07-29 

5-93 

1919 

danuary  4th 

73-05 

02-02 

2-01 

Kebruarv  1st  . 

73-57 

58-77 

1-59 

March  1st 

75-42 

00-11 

1-90 

.March  29tb 

75-92 

72-21 

0-48 

.April  2(ith 

75-92 

77-24 

0-88 

May  24th 

75-80 

70-82 

0-50 

dune  21st 

75-84 

73-85 

0-23 

* i.e.  all  admixture  cereals  except  Wheat. 
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SUMMAHV  OF  MEAT  UATIONINCi  SCHEME 

As  issued  to  Food  Control  Committees  on  2Sth  March  191S 

AUEA  AND  DATE  OF  SCHEME 

1.  'i'lie  sclicine  will  apply  to  the  whole  of  threat  Hritaiu  and  will  eonie 
into  Ibree  frenerally  on  Sunday,  April  7th.  In  the  London  and  Home  Coun- 
ties Divisions  and  eertain  other  districts  it  is  already  in  force  or  will  come 
into  force  earlier.  'I'hc  local  administration  of  the  scheme  will  be  entrusted 
to  the  Food  Control  Committees. 

FOOD  TO  HE  HATIONED 

2.  The  scheme  will  cover  meat  of  all  kinds,  that  is  to  say,  huteher’s 
meat  (ineludiiiff  pork),  edible  offal  and  suet,  bacon  (including  ham),  sau- 
sages, poultry  and  game,  hares,  rabbits,  \ enison  and  horsellesh,  tmd  cooked, 
canned,  preserved,  potted  and  miscellaneous  meats  of  all  kinds.  Meat  in  all 
eases  includes  bones,  whether  strip{)cd  or  not. 

AMOFNT  OF  HATIONS 

.‘L  At  the  outset  there  will  be  a uniform  normal  ration  in  all  districts  for 
all  persons  of  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards,  with  a half  ration  for  children 
under  that  age.  'I'his  ration  is  li.xed  for  the  eommenecment  of  the  scheme  at 
the  equivalent  of  20  ounces  of  butcher’s  meat  with  the  usual  bone.  The 
ration  for  a child  under  ten  years  of  age  is  the  ecpiivalent  of  ten  ounces  of 
butcher’s  meat  with  the  usual  bone.  The  method  of  applying  the  ration  to 
the  different  kinds  of  meat  is  dealt  with  in  })aragraph  17  below. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  normal  ration  a supplementary  ration  of  meat 
other  than  butcher’s  meat  will  be  granted  to  persons  cngageil  on  heavy 
bodily  labour  as  from  April  14th  (]>ars.  52-53).  The  grant  of  a supplemen- 
tary ration  to  adolescents  and  the  increase  of  the  ration  to  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  ten  have  been  decided  on  (par.  50). 

OHTAIMN'C  OF  MEAT 

5.  .\fter  the  scheme  is  in  force  it  will  not  be  jjossible  to  obtain  any  meat 
for  eonsum])tion  from  a retailer  or  other  dealer  except  on  j)rescntation  of  an 
individual  .Meat  Card  (pars.  10-20),  or  of  an  oliieial  Order  Form  in  the  ease 
of  catering  establishments  or  institutions  (pars.  33  35).  In  respect  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  meat  it  will  further  be  provided  that  they  can  only  be  obtained 
from  a dealer  with  whom  the  customer  is  registered  (pars.  21-24).  The 
obtaining  of  supplies  direct  from  producers  and  the  use  of  doniestie  produce 
by  self-suj)plicrs  will  also  be  controlled  (pars.  44  40). 
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MEA'r  CARDS 

6.  An  individual  meat  card,  with  detachable  coupons,  will  be  issued  to 
every  individual  (with  the  exceptions  named  in  par.  13).  There  are  four 
coupons  for  each  w'eek  on  each  card.  Each  coupon  is  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  a particular  week  and  can  be  used  for  sales  only  in  the  jieriod 
from  the  Sunday  of  that  week  up  to  and  including  the  Wednesday  in  the 
week  following.  Thus  the  coupons  numbered  7 are  valid  for  sales  from 
Sunday,  April  7th,  up  to  and  including  Wednesday,  April  17th.  Those 
numbered  8 are  valid  from  Sunday,  Ajiril  13th,  to  Wednesday,  April  2ith, 
and  so  on.  The  four  coupons  corresponding  to  the  first  week  of  the  general 
scheme  bear  the  number  7 in  order  to  bring  the  numbering  into  line  with 
that  on  the  cards  already  in  use  in  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Area 
which  have  been  in  force  since  February  25th.  Coupons  bearing  any  num- 
ber below  7 must  be  detached  before  the  card  is  used.  The  numbering  of 
the  coupons  will  thus  be  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

7.  There  are  altogether  coupons  for  14  w'eeks,  which  would  enable  the 
last  ones  (those  numbered  20)  to  be  used  in  the  week  ending  July  13th. 

8.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  card  in  use  has  two 
counterfoils.  The  first  counterfoil  should  have  been  used  for  registering  the 
card  with  a butcher  for  purchase  of  butcher’s  meat  (par.  22).  The  second 
counterfoil  should  be  used  before  April  13th  for  registering  the  card  with 
a shopkeeper  for  the  purchase  of  bacon  (including  ham)  as  from  i\Iay  5th 
(par.  23). 

9.  The  regular  cards  are  of  tw'o  kinds,  ordinary  and  children’s  cards. 
The  coupons  on  the  ordinary  meat  card  are  marked  by  a diagonal  line,  so 
that  they  can  be  cut  in  two  when  half  a coupon  only  is  used  in  purchasing 
a meat  meal  (par.  20).  The  coupons  on  the  child’s  meat  card  are  distin- 
guished by  a circle  round  the  number. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  regular  cards  there  is  a traveller’s  card  intended 
for  persons  whose  business  or  occupation  requires  them  to  move  continually 
from  place  to  place,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  their  food  regularly 
from  any  particular  shop  or  shops.  Under  this  description  fall  commercial 
travellers,  lecturers,  theatrical  and  variety  artistes  on  tour,  employees  on 
canal  and  river  boats,  nurses  and  others.  The  traveller’s  card  is  intended 
only  for  persons  wdio  pass  a considerable  part  of  their  time  in  travelling  and 
can  be  used  irrespective  of  any  rule  requiring  the  registration  of  customers 
for  butcher’s  meat  (pars.  21-29).  There  are  also  emergency  cards  and  cer- 
tain special  cards  for  seamen  on  weekly  articles  and  others. 

11.  Persons  entitled  to  a supplementary  ration  will  have  a supplemen- 
tary card  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  card.  The  supplementary  ration 
card  will  be  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  meat  other  than  butcher’s 
meat  and  must  be  registered  for  bacon  (par.  23). 

12.  The  cards  will  not  be  transferable,  and  the  allowance  obtained  on  each 
card  is  intended  for  consumption  only  by  the  holder  or  a member  of  the  same 
household  or  establishment  (including  any  guest  sharing  a common  meal). 
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ISSUE  OF  CARDS 

13.  Cards  are  needed  by  all  persons  exee|)t  members  of  II. M.  Forees 
drawing  rations,  seamen  on  monthly  artieles  with  their  ship,  and  persons 
who  live  in  institutions  sueh  as  hospitals,  asylums,  workhouses,  reforma- 
tories, ])risons  and  internment  camps,  and  do  not  require  to  take  any  meat 
meals  outside.  Persons  living  in  hotels,  boarding-houses  and  similar  places, 
as  well  as  children  at  boarding-schools  need  cards,  as  also  do  persons  living- 
in  institutions  who  may  require  meat  meals  outside  (e.  g.  the  staff  of  an 
asylum). 

l -I.  The  method  of  issuing  the  cards  is  l)eing  left  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Food  Control  Committees,  subject  to  the  observance  of 
certain  general  rules  designed  to  prevent  duplicate  issues.  In  some  districts 
fresh  applications  for  meat  cards  are  being  required  on  the  part  of  every- 
body. In  other  districts  the  meat  cards  will  be  issued  without  fresh  applica- 
tions to  all  persons  on  an  existing  register.  This  of  course  is  possible  only 
when  there  is  an  accurate  register  in  existence,  which  is  up-to-date  and 
which  enables  children  below  ten  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
pojndation.  In  all  districts  special  applications  will  be  recpiired  from  per- 
sons removing  or  a|)plying  after  a certain  date.  Arrangements  are  being- 
made  and  will  shortly  be  brought  into  force  whereby  persons  moving  to  a 
new  district  will  be  able  to  obtain  apj)lication  forms  for  fresh  cards  from  any 
Post  Olliee.  They  must  take  these  forms,  when  conq)leted,  with  their  pre- 
sent cards  to  their  new  Food  Olliee,  or  may  send  them  in  a stamped  envelope. 

15.  The  name  and  address  of  each  holder  of  a card  will  be  written  on  it 
at  the  Food  Olliee  before  issue. 

METHOD  OF  USING  CARDS 

l(i.  The  meat  card  must  be  [)rescntcd  as  a whole  to  the  retailer  when- 
ever a purchase  of  meat  is  made  and  he  must  detach  therefrom  the  appro- 
[)riate  nund)er  of  eovq)ons.  A coiq)on  presented  without  the  card  is  invalitl 
and  meat  may  not  be  supplied  on  it. 

17.  Each  of  the  four  weekly  coupons  on  an  ordinary  card  represents  one 
(piarter  of  the  weekly  ration,  that  is  to  say,  at  j)resent  the  equivalent  of  5 
oz.  of  average  butcher’s  meat  with  the  usual  bone.  The  actual  amount  of 
meat  of  various  kinds  which  can  be  bought  on  surrender  of  a eovq)on  is  fixed 
for  uncooked  butcher’s  meat  (ineluding  pork),  suet  and  edible  offal,  on  a 
price  basis,  and  for  other  meats  on  a weight  basis.  That  is  to  say,  the  sur- 
render of  one  ordinary  coupon  will  enable  the  purchaser  to  buy  either: — 

(i) .  5d.  worth  of  uncooked  butcher’s  meat  (including-  pork),  suet,  kidneys, 

tongue  or  skirt,  or  lOd.  worth  of  other  edible  offal,  according  to  a 
li.xed  schedule  of  prices,  or 

(ii) .  5 oz.  of  bacon  or  ham  with  bone  or  t oz.  without,  3i  oz.  of  cooked 

butcher’s  meat  with  bone,  or  other  weights  of  various  meats  as  set 
out  in  the  'fable  of  Ecpiivalent  Weights  (R.M.  13). 

(iii) .  .V  meat  meal  or  meals  in  a catering  establishment  (par.  20). 
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Blood  sausages  and  black  puddings;  I'aggots  or  savoury  ducks  which  arc 
sold  at  a jn-ice  not  exceeding  \d.  per  oz. ; meat  extract,  meat  essence,  sonp 
cubes,  tinned  soups,  and  canned  goods  containing  less  than  5 per  cent,  of 
meat  may  be  obtained  without  coupons. 

The  price  basis  docs  not  apply  to  any  cooked  meat.  Every  retailer 
selling  meat  of  any  kind  will  be  required  to  display  in  his  shop  a poster 
giving  the  appropriate  Table  of  Equivalent  Weights. 

18.  A coupon  on  a Child’s  Meat  Card  represents  in  each  case  half  the 
amount  represented  by  an  ordinary  coupon. 

19.  Not  more  than  three  out  of  the  four  coupons  for  each  week  (repre- 
senting 1^.  .‘Id.  worth  on  an  ordinary  card)  can  be  used  in  any  week  for  the 
jnirchase  of  butcher’s  meat  or  pork,  or  offal  and  suet  sold  by  a butcher.  The 
fourth  coupon  for  each  week  is  distinctively  marked  accordingly.  Any  of 
the  coupons  can  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  other  meat  or  of  meat  meals. 

20.  The  Meat  Card  must  also  be  presented  in  order  to  obtain  a meat 
meal  at  a restaurant,  hotel,  canteen,  or  other  catering  establishment,  and 
the  person  supplying  the  meal  must  detach  a coupon  or  half  a coupon.  He 
is  not  bound  to  serve  any  particular  weight  of  meat  to  any  customer,  but 
will  be  required  to  produce  sufficient  coupons  to  the  Food  Office  to  account 
in  bulk  for  the  whole  of  the  meat  used  by  him.  On  an  average  therefore  he 
cannot  supply  in  meat  meals  more  meat  on  each  coupon  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  customer  on  buying  meat  from  a retailer.  Soiqi  which  does 
not  contain  solid  meat  may  be  siqiplied  without  a coupon. 

REGISTRATION  OF  CUSTOMERS 

21 . In  the  case  of  butcher’s  meat  and  of  bacon  (including  ham),  registra- 
tion of  customers  will  be  enforced,  that  is  to  say,  the  retailer  will  be  able  to 
sell  such  meat  only  to  a customer  registered  with  him.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  persons  living  in  establishments  (pars.  32-39)  to  register. 

22.  Registration  of  individuals  for  butcher’s  meat  will  be  effected  by 
taking  the  card  to  the  butcher  and  getting  him  to  enter  his  name  and  address 
at  ‘C’  on  the  card  and  ‘D’  on  the  first  counterfoil,  after  it  has  been  signed 
by  the  holder  on  the  back  at  ‘ E ’.  The  counterfoil  must  then  be  torn  off  and 
given  to  the  butcher. 

23.  Registration  of  individuals  for  bacon  (including  ham)  will  be 
effected  in  districts  where  the  card  has  a second  counterfoil  by  taking  the 
card  to  the  shopkeeper,  who  must  write  or  stamp  his  name  and  address 
diagonally  across  the  middle  of  the  card  and  at  ‘ F ’ on  the  counterfoil,  after 
it  has  been  signed  by  the  holder  at  ‘G’  on  the  back.  The  counterfoil  must 
then  be  torn  off  and  given  to  the  shopkeeper  to  keep  for  production  to  the 
Food  Control  Committee  when  required.  In  districts  wdiere  the  card  has 
only  a single  counterfoil  (e.  g.  London  and  Home  Counties),  bacon  registra- 
tion forms  for  use  in  place  of  the  second  counterfoil  can  be  obtained  from 
the  shopkeejjcr  with  whom  the  customer  wishes  to  register.  The  last  day 
for  the  public  to  be  registered  with  l)aeon  retailers  is  Saturday,  April  13th. 
As  from  May  5th,  bacon  (including  ham)  will  be  obtainable  only  from  the 
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retailer  witli  whom  the  card  is  registered.  All  Supplementary  Ration  Cards 
must  b(‘  registered  for  bacon  by  means  of  the  first  counterfoil  on  them. 

‘i  t.  In  the  general  scheme  pork  will  be  obtainable  without  registration 
from  butchers  selling  pork  only. 

*i5.  If  in  any  case  a butcher,  in  addition  to  selling  beef  or  mutton,  sells 
pork,  edible  offal  or  suet,  these  also  are  subject  to  the  tie;  that  is  to  say,  he 
can  only  sell  them  to  a registered  customer.  A person  w'ho  does  not  sell  any 
Initeher’s  meat  at  all,  however,  may  sell  edible  offal  or  suet  to  customers 
who  are  not  registered  with  him. 

‘i(i.  In  the  ease  of  any  other  meats,  e.  g.  poultry,  game,  sausages,  canned, 
preserved  and  miscellaneous  meats,  or  of  meat  meals  no  registration  of 
customers  is  recpiired.  That  is  to  say,  a card,  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
registered  -with  a butcher  or  bacon  retailer,  may  be  used  to  buy  any  of  these 
other  meats,  or  to  buy  meat  meals  at  any  other  shop  or  establishment  hav- 
ing sup])lies  available. 

‘27.  Registration  of  establishments  for  butcher’s  meat  or  bacon  w’ill  b(‘ 
effected  by  the  lodging  of  a })reliminary  Demand  Note  for  supplies  (par.  .‘18). 

‘28.  Clumge  of  registration  will  be  allowed  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
customer’s  local  Food  Ollice,  for  a reason  approved  by  it.  Where  change  of 
registration  is  necessitated  by  removal  to  another  district,  the  counterfoils 
and  cards  must  be  taken  to  the  Food  Office  of  the  new  district,  which  will 
issue  a new  card  and  take  any  necessary  steps  to  inform  the  Food  Office  of 
the  district  from  which  the  ])erson  has  come. 

‘2h.  Each  Food  Office  will  have  power  to  limit  the  number  of  customers 
n'gistered  with  any  butcher,  to  transfer  registered  customers  from  one 
l)uteher  to  another  and  to  assign  customers  to  a butcher.  It  will  have  the 
same  power  in  respect  of  customers  registered  for  bacon. 

AVAILARILITV  OF  .MEAT  CARD  IN  DIFFERENT  DISTRICT.S 

.‘50.  Subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  registration  of  customers, 
a meat  card  wherever  issued  is  available  in  any  part  of  Great  Rritain.  That 
is  to  say  it  can  be  used  anywhere  without  further  formality,  for  the  pureliase 
of  meat  meals  at  a catering  establishment  or  of  any  of  the  meats  not  sid)jeet 
to  registration  of  customers  (poultry,  rabbits,  pre.served  meats,  &c.). 

.‘51.  In  the  ease  of  butcher’s  meat  or  l)aeon,  a transfer  of  registration, 
involving  presentation  of  the  card  at  the  new  Food  Office  and  issue  of  the 
new  card  is  necessary  wherever  the  customer  mo\  es  for  any  length  of  time 
to  a distance  so  that  he  can  no  longer  deal  with  his  former  sho])keepers.  For 
()uite  short  visits  (not  exceeding  a fortnight)  the  visitor,  on  making  a simple 
declaration,  may  use  his  card  temporarily  for  butcher’s  meat  and  bacon  at 
the  sho])s  supplying  the  household  in  whieli  he  is  staying.  Visitors  staying 
in  boarding-houses  and  other  residential  establishments  will  be  able  to  get 
rvieat  under  the  special  arrangements  made  for  those  establishments  (par. 
:5.‘5),  while  visitors  staying  in  catering  establishments,  will  (as  stated  above) 
l)c  able  to  get  meat  meals  there  irres])eetive  of  the  registration  of  their  cards. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS 

32.  Establishments  will  be  divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  Scheme  into 
three  classes,  namely,  Residential  Establishments,  Catering  Establishments, 
and  Institutions. 

33.  Residental  Establishments,  i.e.  establishments  which  as  a rule  pro- 
vide meals  only  to  residents  staying  in  the  establishment  for  a week  or  more 
at  a time.  This  class  includes  establishments  such  as  boarding  and  apart- 
ment houses  and  purely  residential  hotels  and  hostels  which  provide  a fairly 
constant  number  of  residents  with  the  majority  of  their  meals  but  in  which 
the  individual  residents  change  from  time  to  time.  Such  establishments 
will  obtain  their  supplies  by  producing  the  cards  of  their  residents.  The 
establishment  itself  must  be  registered  both  for  bacon  and  for  butcher’s 
meat  with  a particular  retailer  or  other  dealer  and  can  obtain  supplies  of 
butcher’s  meat  and  bacon  only  from  the  dealer  with  whom  it  is  registered. 
The  cards  of  any  person  resident  in  the  establishment  may  be  used  for  pur- 
chases from  that  butcher,  notwithstanding  that  these  cards  themselves  have 
been  registered  elsewhere.  The  establishment  itself  will  not,  of  course,  de- 
tach the  coupons,  or  account  by  them  for  purchases  since  the  coupons  will 
be  detached  by  the  butcher  who  supplies  the  establishment.  Establish- 
ments which  regularly  provide  meals  for  non-residents,  or  which  are  on  such 
a scale  that  they  require  to  purchase  wholesale,  are  not  suitable  for  treat- 
ment as  Residental  Establishments. 

34.  Catering  Establishments,  i.e.  establishments  such  as  clul)s,  hotels, 
restaurants,  buffets,  national  kitchens,  day  schools,  canteens  and  eating 
houses  which  regularly  provide  meals  to  non-residents  or  for  some  other 
reason  cannot  suitably  be  ti’eated  as  residental  establishments.  These  can- 
not obtain  supplies  by  presenting  the  individual  cards  of  residents.  Instead, 
they  will  be  allowed  to  make  purchases  of  meat  on  official  Order  Forms  and 
will  themselves  act  as  retailers  towards  their  customers,  detaching  the 
coupons  and  accounting  by  the  total  number  of  coupons  collected  for  the 
total  amount  of  meat  used  by  them. 

35.  Institutions,  i.e.  establishments  such  as  hospitals,  orphanages,  asy- 
lums, workhouses,  reformatories,  prisons  and  internment  camps  which  pro- 
vide meals  to  a relatively  permanent  body  of  residents  not  requiring  to  take 
any  meat  meals  outside.  These  will  be  allowed  to  obtain  supplies  like 
caterers  on  official  Order  Forms,  but  unlike  caterers  will  be  specially  ex- 
empted from  accounting  for  their  purchases  of  meat  by  the  production  of 
meat  coiqsons.  They  will,  however,  be  required  to  comply  with  the  scale  of 
consumption  laid  down  by  the  Food  Controller  as  appropriate  to  their  class 
and  to  keep  records  of  their  consumption  in  proof  of  such  compliance. 
Since  Institutions  will  not  need  to  account  for  their  purchases  by  coiq^ons, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  all  their  residents  to  have  cards.  The  Institution 
will,  however,  be  required  to  collect  the  cards  of  all  persons  entering  it  and 
to  hold  the  cards  of  all  persons  residing  in  it  who  possess  cards  (e.g.  the 
staff  or  temporary  inmates  or  visitors),  detaching  coupons  as  meat  supplied. 
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so  as  to  prevent  the  eards  and  eonpons  from  being  used  elsewhere.  Certain 
special  arrangements  are  in  force  for  V.A.I).  hospitals. 

.‘hi.  (Generally  s|)caking,  it  will  be  optional  for  any  establishment  to 
a|)ply  for  registration  by  the  Food  Olliee  either  as  a Residential  or  as  a 
Catering  Establishment.  An  establishment  will  be  registered  as  an  Institu- 
tion (so  as  to  exempt  it  from  aeconnting  for  purchase  by  eonpons)  only  if  it 
falls  in  the  general  class  speeilied  above.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  defini- 
tion of  an  Institution  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme  is  not  the  same  as  for 
the  Sugar  Scheme.  Exeei>t  in  s])ceial  eases,  establishments  run  for  profit 
shoidd  not  be  registered  as  Institutions.  Moreover,  except  where  a special 
scale  of  eonsnm])tion  has  been  ajiproved  by  the  Food  Controller  (which,  as 
at  present  advised,  he  is  prepared  to  do  only  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of 
h()sj)itals  and  other  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  sick  persons)  the 
scale  will  be  the  ordinary  civilian  scale.  In  some  cases  a lower  scale  may  be 
prescribed. 

.‘57.  Hoarding-schools  (other  than  reformatories  and  similar  places  in 
which  |)ersons  remain  continuously  throughout  the  year)  will  be  dealt  with 
either  as  Residential  or  as  Catering  Establishments  as  aj)pears  most  con- 
venient. 

.‘58.  ,\11  these  classes  of  establishments  will  reejuire  to  register  with  j>ar- 
tieular  dealers  for  bnteher’s  meat  and  bacon  res])eetivcly  by  sending  in  a 
l)reliminary  Demand  Note  for  supjilies,  and  will  be  able  to  ])nrchase  butcher’s 
meat  and  bacon  only  from  those  dealers.  In  suitable  eases  an  cstablish- 
ment  will  be  allowed  to  register  with  more  than  one  dealer. 

.‘59.  'I'he  provisions  of  the  Rnblie  Meals  Order  tfflS  as  to  the  bidk 
rationing  used  in  certain  public  eating  places  are  repealed. 

AD.IUSTMEXT  OF  SIMM’LIE.S 

to.  The  sn])plies  allowed  to  a retailer  of  butcher’s  meat  and  to  a retailer 
of  bacon  will  be  based  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  nund)er  of  his  registered 
customers  together  with  his  Demand  Notes  from  Residential  and  Catt'ring 
Esf ablishments  and  Institutions,  and  subsecjuently  upon  his  actual  sales. 
'I’he  regulation  of  supplies  of  butcher’s  meat  with  reference  to  the  October 
(|uota  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  rationing  scheme  is  in  operation.  'I’he  regula- 
t ion  of  sup})lies  of  bacon  on  t he  basis  of  the  sales  for  191(5  will  cease  when  the 
new  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  bacon  comes  into  operation  on  May  .5th. 

41.  'I’he  new  procedure  for  adjustment  of  supplies  of  buteher's  meat 
will  be  described  in  detail  in  a special  memorandum.  'I'lic  procedure  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  'I’he  butcher  will  make  to  the  Food  Ofliee  on  a 
special  form  a return  of  his  individual  registered  customers  and  of  demands 
from  establishments.  'I'he  Food  Olliee  will  enter  the  demands  from  all  the 
butchers  in  its  district  on  a Sehcdule  of  Reepurements  to  be  forwarded  to 
t he  .Vrea  .Meat  .\gent.  'I’he  .\rea  Meat  .Vgent  will  therenpon  issue  permits 
to  buy  live  stock  or  dead  meat. 

4‘2.  With  regard  to  baeou  a .Memorandum  dealing  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  (list  ribut  ion  will  be  issued  short  ly.  'I’he  retailer  will  make  appliea- 
1569-Gl 
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tion,  before  edncsday,  April  17th,  to  his  Food  Oflice  for  a buying  permit 
based  on  the  number  and  elass  of  customers  registered  with  him  and  the 
demands  wliich  he  has  received  from  establishments.  lie  will  obtain  his 
supplies  from  a single  suj)])lier  in  his  area,  to  whom  he  must  send  by  April 
17th  a duplicate  copy  of  his  application  for  a buying  permit.  This  copy  will, 
subject  to  any  directions  by  a Food  Control  Committee,  be  treated  by  the 
supplier  as  a provisional  buying  ])ermit  covering  the  period  May  ,'5th  to 
June  1st. 

43.  In  all  eases  the  retailer  will  be  required  to  make  periodical  (probably 
fortnightly)  returns  of  his  sales  and  to  account  for  these  sales  l>y  producing 
coupons.  He  will  also  be  required  to  produce  the  counterfoils  of  all  cards 
(or  bacon  registration  forms)  registered  with  him  and  must  preserve  these 
carefully  for  the  purpose. 

SELF-SUPPLIERS  AND  DIRECT  SUPPLIES 

44.  The  treatment  of  ‘ Self-Siq)pliers  ’,  that  is  to  say,  persons,  households 
or  establishments  consuming  domestic  produce  or  animals  caught  or  kept  by 
members  thereof,  has  been  under  consideration  by  a special  Committee, 
(fencrally  speaking  it  is  intended  that  rationing  shoidd  apply  in  principle, 
but  the  Committee  has  recommended  that  actual  producers  of  food  and 
their  dependents  shall  in  certain  eases  (e.g.  pigs  and  game)  be  authorized  to 
reckon  more  food  to  a coiqjon  than  can  ordinarily  be  bought,  and  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  meat  (e.g.  rabbits  and  hares)  shall  be  free  of  the  ration  for  self- 
suppliers. The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  under  consideration 
and  steps  will  shortly  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  them  in  most  cases. 

45.  Rationing  will  also  apply  to  ‘ direct  supplies  ’,  that  is  to  say,  supplies 
for  use  in  a household  or  establishment  other  than  the  producing  household 
which  are  obtained  direct  from  the  producer,  and  not  from  a dealer,  on 
j)resentation  of  a card.  In  such  cases  it  is  contemplated  that  the  ordinary 
rationing  limit  shoidd  be  strictly  enforced  so  far  as  such  supplies  continue. 

46.  A Special  Memorandum  describing  the  machinery  for  dealing  with 
self-suppliers  and  direct  supplies  will  be  issued  shortly. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  (Soldiers,  Sailors,  Invalids,  &c.). 

47.  Members  of  II.M.  Forces  drawing  Navy  or  Army  rations  will  not  be 
entitled  to  meat  cards  or  be  able  to  obtain  meat  or  meat  meals  in  addition 
to  their  rations.  Members  of  II.M.  Forces  not  drawing  rations  will  as  a rule 
be  treated  as  civilians  and  will  receive  cards  permitting  them  to  make  pur- 
chases on  the  highest  civilian  scale. 

48.  Olficers  and  men  on  leave  from  the  front,  or  just  before  proceeding 
to  the  front,  and  naval  ranks  and  ratings  on  leave  from  ships  will  receive 
cards  entitling  them  to  purchase  meat  meals  during  their  journey  and  meat 
during  their  leave,  on  a special  scale.  Those  on  leave  from  home  service 
will  receive  Emergency  Cards  for  the  highest  scale  available  for  any  civilian. 

49.  Corresponding  arrangements  will  be  made  for  members  of  any 
Allied  Forces. 
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50.  In  the  case  of  invalids  the  Food  Ollice  will  be  authorized  to  issue 
emergency  cards  for  additional  allowances  on  receipt  of  medical  certiiieates. 
These  allowances  will,  however,  be  strictly  limited  to  persons  suffering  from 
one  of  an  ollicial  sehedide  of  specified  diseases  or  other  cases  specially  aj)- 
})roved  by  the  Ministry  of  Food,  and  the  quantities  that  may  be  so  granted 
will  also  be  limited. 

51.  Special  cards  will  also  be  issued  for  seamen  on  weekly  articles  and 
other  exceptional  classes  of  persons,  and  each  local  Food  OlUce  will  have 
a discretion  to  issue  emergency  cards  for  strictly  limited  periods  where  this 
is  necessary,  pending  the  making  of  definite  provision  for  any  individual 
ease. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  RATIONS 

52.  S)qq)lementary  Ration  cards  wall  be  issued  by  Food  Control  Com- 
mittees to  all  })ersons  entitled  to  them  on  the  ground  of  the  performance  of 
bodily  labour.  They  will  only  be  valid  for  the  purchase  of  meat  other  than 
butcher’s  meat  and  must  be  registered  for  bacon  (par.  23).  The  cards  will 
rej)rcsent  three  grades  of  bodily  workers  and  will  be  distinctively  coloured 
and  lettered  for  each  grade.  'I'he  supplementary  ration  will,  however,  at 
present,  be  uniform  for  all  three  and  will  be  represented  by  two  additional 
coupons  for  each  week,  available  for  10  oz.  I)acon  with  bone  or  8 oz.  boneless 
(or  ecpiivalent  weights  of  canned  meat,  rabbits,  sausages,  &c.).  The  cards 
will  also  provide  for  supj)lementary  allowances  of  other  rationed  foods  if 
any  such  are  granted. 

53.  Supplementary  Ration  cards  are  being  issued  on  individual  applica- 
tions  made  through  places  of  employment  or  elsewhere.  They  are  in  other 
respects  snbjeet  to  the  same  rules  as  ordinary  meat  cards  as  to  availability 
in  different  districts.  'I'he  Sujiplementary  Rations  will  begin  from  Aj)ril  1 1th. 

REGISTRATION  OF  RETAILERS 

51.  All  butchers  have  already  been  registered  under  the  Meat  (Control) 
Order,  1917.  All  dealers  in  other  meat  of  any  kind  will  now  require  to  be 
registered  under  the  Meat  Rationing  Scheme.  Retail  dealers  in  bacon  and 
ham,  however,  who  hold  certificates  of  registration  (Racon  1)  under  the 
Raeon  Distribution  Scheme,  need  not  ap|)ly  again  for  registration. 

CONCLUSION  AND  FUTURE  CHANGES 

55.  'I'he  |)rcsent  Snmmary  deals  only  with  the  main  features  of  the 
meat  rationing  scheme  and  is  snbjeet  to  revision.  Special  Memoranda  are 
or  will  be  issued  dealing  with  Establishments;  Adjustment  of  Siq^plies; 
Late  .\p])lieations,  Lost  t'ards  and  Removals;  .Self-Suppliers;  Supplemen- 
tary Rafions;  and  other  matters. 

5().  'I'he  following  changes  will  be  made  in  the  meat  ration,  as  from  the 
dates  stated  in  each  ease. 

(«)  Increase  of  Ration  for  Children  above  Six.  At  any  time  after  April 
1 1th  the  card  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  can  be 
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exchanged  at  the  Food  Oiliee  for  an  ordinary  card  jiermitting  the 
purchase  of  the  full  ration,  .\pplieation  to  exchange  must  he  made 
on  or  after  that  date  on  a speeial  form  to  be  obtained  from  a Food 
Oiliee. 

(b  Supplementary  Ration  for  Adolescent  Boys.  .\s  from  May  5th,  boys 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen  will  be  entitled  to  a 
su])plementary  ration  of  meat  other  than  buteher’s  meat.  They 
will  obtain  this  by  a sup])lcmentary  ration  eard  for  which  applica- 
tion must  be  made  on  a form  to  be  obtained  in  due  course. 

(c)  Alteration  of  Ration  of  Butcher's  Meat.  As  from  May  5th,  the  third 
cou))on  will  no  longer  be  available  for  butcher’s  meat,  but  may  be 
used  ior  any  meat  other  than  butcher’s  meat,  including  bacon,  of 
which  increased  supplies  will  be  available. 

(d)  Xeiv  Card  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  .V  new  Sj^ccial  Emergency  Card 
tor  Soldiers  and  Sailors  travelling  on  leave  or  duty,  covering  both 
the  journey  and  the  period  of  leave  or  duty  is  in  preparation  and 
will  in  due  course  be  issued  through  the  Naval  and  Military 
.Authorities. 


SCALE  OF  RATIONS  PROPOSED  IN  RRITAIN  AND 


The  table  on  p.  3S9  gives  the  scale  of  rations  prepared,  in  December  1917  by 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Rationing  and  Distribution.  The  comparison 
xvith  German  rations  made  beloiv  is  reproduced  from  the  Committee's  Report. 

COMPARISON  OF  GERMAN  AND  RRITISII  RATIONS 

The  German  rations  include,  in  addition  to  bread,  meat,  fats  and  sugar, 
relatively  large  quantities  of  potatoes.  These  have  been  added  accordingly 
to  the  British  ration,  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  be  available  in  the 
following  proportions  : 


This  yields  an  average  of  slightly  under  lb.  per  head,  as  compared 
with  an  estimate  of  5 lb.  per  head  actually  available.  In  view  of  the 
relatively  large  Irish  consumption  this  margin  is  reasonable. 

The  actual  German  ration  taken  for  comparison  is  that  in  force  in 
Hamburg  in  October-November,  1917.*  It  follows  closely  the  general 

* The  ration  is  actually  taken  from  the  Harnhurgischer  Korrespondent,  26.10.17  and 
11.11.17,  compared  with  intermediate  and  subsequent  issues  which  show  no  material 


COMPARISON  WITH  GERMANY 


Heavy  workers 


7 lb. 


Ordinary  workers 
Adolescents 


Normal  ration  . 
Children  under  9 


Weekly  rations  proposed  (in  lb.)  Calories  per  day 

Estimated  calories 
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* The  rations  are  in  terms  of  bread  and  meat.  Cereals  may  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  | lb.  for  every  1 lb.  of  bread  or  meat  as  given. 
The  bracketed  figures  represent  the  expected  actual  consumption  of  bread  (including  cereals  as  bread)  and  meat  respectively,  allowing  for 
interchange  (as  in  Aj>pendix  A).  The  calories  from  rationed  foods  are  based  on  these  amounts. 

^ Butter,  margarine  and  hml.  “ .See  paragrajih  8 of  Report. 
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limits  laid  down  in  the  Imperial  Ration  Scale,  and  is  certainly  not  below 
the  average.  Small  distributions  of  ‘other  cereals’  outside  the  bread  and 
flour  ration  are  made  in  Germany;  the  figures  taken  for  bread  have,  there- 
fore, been  increased  by  the  estimated  amounts  of  such  distributions.  The 
calorie  values  assumed  for  the  comj^arison  are:  Bread  (including  cereals 
expressed  as  bread),  1,200  per  lb.;  meat,  1,430;  fats,  3,000;  sugar,  1,800; 
potatoes,  400.  The  figures  given  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  actual 
ration,  not  the  assumed  consumption  which  allows  for  the  transfer  from 
meat  to  bread.  No  essential  difference  woidd  be  made  by  taking  the  con- 
sumption figures  instead  of  the  ration. 


1.  Heavy  Workers 


German}’ 

United 

Kingdom 

Bread  .... 

7|  lb. 

9 lb. 

Meat  .... 

3 

4 

3 „ 

Fats  .... 

44  oz. 

i » 

Sugar  .... 

41b. 

Potatoes 

” >, 

Total  calories  per  day  . 

2,184 

3,070  41  per  cent,  above  German  ration. 

2.  Ordix.ary 

Manual  Worker.s 

Germany 

United 

Kingdom 

Bread  .... 

64  lb. 

8 lb. 

Meat  .... 

9 oz. 

3 ,. 

Fats  .... 

34  oz. 

4 

Sugar  .... 

41b. 

i 5' 

Potatoes 

6 „ 

Total  calories  per  day  . 

1,760 

2,841  61  per  cent,  above  German  ration. 

change.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  same  fat  supplement  was  given  to  heavy  workers 
as  was  then  allowed  in  Essen  and  some  other  places,  and  that  Hamburg  had  continued 
the  practice  of  issuing  two  supplementary  bread  tickets  (800  grammes  each)  to  the 
heaviest  workers,  as  was  done  in  April  1917.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  the  former  assump- 
tion, and  the  statement  of  Hamburg  heavy  workers’  rations  may  therefore  be  too 
favourable. 
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3.  Normal  Ration 


Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Adolescents 

Normal 

Bread  .... 

4f  11,. 

7 lb. 

(i  lb. 

Meat  .... 

!)  oz. 

3 „ 

o 

Fats  .... 

i „ 

i 

Sugar  .... 

Jib. 

i „ 

i .. 

J’otatoes 

7i  „ 

5 „ 

99 

Total  calories  per  clay  l,4(i0  2,081  43  per  cent,  above  flc'rman  ration. 


The  (Jcrman  normal  ration  applies  to  all  persons  of  G and  upwards  not 
graded  in  the  higlicr  classes.  The  figure  of  ‘2,081  for  tlie  corresponding  United 
Kingdom  ration  is  tlie  wciglited  average  for  the  adolescents  and  the  normal 
class,  and  this  includes  all  men,  women  and  children  from  G years  of  age  up- 
wards not  receiving  a higher  ration  on  account  of  the  character  of  their  work. 

The  general  result  is  to  show  that  for  the  foregoing  foods  (covering  over 
80  ])cr  cent,  of  the  total  nutrition  in  this  country)  the  British  scale  is  some 
45  ]K“r  cent,  better  than  the  German. 

.\s  from  January  1st,  1018,  the  Imperial  German  Government  has  re- 
duced the  urban  fat  ration  (butter  and  margarine)  to  ‘2|  oz.  (70  grammes) 
per  head  of  poj)ulation  per  week,  out  of  which  quantum  all  supplements  to 
heavy  workers  and  invalids  must  be  provided.  The  German  press  has 
announced  that  a reduction  of  the  ordinary  fat  ration  to  2-‘2-‘2-3  oz.  must 
be  the  eonsecpience;  but  the  fat  ration  in  Hamburg  and  in  Greater  Berlin  for 
the  week  .January  5th  to  11th,  1018,  was  2-47  oz.,  so  that  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  inferred  that  no  supplements  are  to  be  given  in  those  areas.  A com- 
parison with  (ierman  rations  in  the  new  year  would,  therefore,  be  even 
more  favourable  to  the  proposed  British  scale  than  the  figures  given  above. 

Precise  statistics  as  to  the  other  foods  available  in  Germany  cannot  be 
given,  but  it  seems  eca-tain  that  they  cannot  be  nearly  as  abundant  as  in  this 
count  rv. 

c 


UALOBIK  VALUKS  OF  VVFKKUY  QUANTITIES  OF  FOOD 
CONSUMED  PER  ‘MAN’ 

In  the  preparation  of  T'able  X in  Cha|)tcr  XV  the  total  (puintitics  con- 
sumed have  been  taken  from  Table  XX,  printed  in  the  Statistical  Appendix; 
they  exclude  consumption  overseas,  but  include  eon.sumjition  by  civilians 
and  by  naval  and  military  forces  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  home 
waters.  The  population  is  based  on  estimates  framed  to  inelude  the 
civilian  po})ulation,  the  naval  and  military  forces  stationed  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  and  home  waters,  soldiers  on  leave  or  in  hospitals,  and  prisoners 
of  war.  The  estimated  totals  are  as  follows  : 

1909-13 4."), 200, 000 

1914  40,100,000 

1915  45,800.000 

1910  4.5,400,000 

1917  4.5,300,000 

1918  4.5,200,000 

The  eonsum])tion  per  head,  exeept  of  bread  and  a few  other  artieles,  is 
higher  for  the  lighting  forces  than  for  the  civilian  popnlation.  To  obtain 
the  rate  jier  head  for  the  latter  alone  a reduction  of  about  1 jier  cent, 
should  be  made  from  the  (piantities  given. 

The  number  of  ‘men’  represented  by  the  total  j)opulation  in  each  year 
has  been  calcidated  in  accordance  with  a scale  jircparcd  by  the  Inter-Allicd 
Scientific  Commission  on  Food  Supplies  in  1918,  adjusted  for  differences  in  the 
age  groups.  Tlic  scale  differs  slightly  from  that  prepared  by  the  Food  (War) 
Committee  of  the  Hoyal  Society  in  1910  and  published  in  1917  (Cd.  8121), 
raising  all  others  relatively  to  ‘men’.  The  various  scales  are  set  out  below: 


Food  (War)  Committee, 
of  Royal  Society 

Inter-Allied  Scientific 
Commission 

Basis  adopted  in 
preparing  Table  X 

Age  and  sex 

Man 

value 

Age  and  sex 

Man 

value 

Age  and  .sex 

Man 

value 

Children,  0-5 

0-4 

Children,  0-  5 

0-.50 

Children,  0-  5 . 

0.47 

0-  9 . 

0-5 

0-  9 

0-70 

,,  5-15  . 

0-77 

10-13  . 

0-0 

„ 10-14 

0-83 

15  and  above,  F. 

0-83 

14  and  15,  M. 

0-8 

14  and  above,  F. 

0-83 

15  and  above,  M. 

1-00 

14  and  15,  F. 

0-7 

14  and  above.  M. 

1-00 

— 

— 

10  and  above,  M. 

1-0 

Men  on  active  service 

1-15 

— 

— 

10  and  above,  F.  . 

0-8 

— 

— 

— 

The  ‘man’  value  per  head  of  the  total  population  by  the  scale  adopted 
here  is  about  0-84  for  1911  and  191 1,  and  about  0-8.3  for  each  of  the  years 
1915-1918;  that  is  to  say,  100  men,  women,  and  children  are  ccpiivalcnt 
to  81  or  83  ‘ men  ’.  The  Food  (War)  Committee’s  scale  yields  a considerably 
smaller  ‘man’  value  for  1909-13,  namely,  0-77.  The  Food  (War)  Com- 
mittee’s ealeidations  differ  also  from  those  given  here  in  two  other  points. 
They  put  the  total  calorie  value  of  the  food  supply  in  1909-13  a little 
higher,  and  they  postidate  j)cr  ‘man’,  3,100  in  place  of  3,300  calories  per 
day  in  food  as  purchased.  The  lower  ‘man’  value  per  head  (0-77  against 
0-84)  taken  by  the  Food  (War)  Committee  more  than  compensates  for  this 
higher  recpiircmcnt  per  ‘man’  (3,400  against  3,300),  making  the  total  food 
recpiircd  in  any  given  year  lower  according  to  tlie  Food  (War)  Committee 
than  according  to  the  basis  here  adopted  (2,018  against  2,772  per  head  per 
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(lay  in  The  inaroin  of  actual  supplies  over  recpiircmcnts  during 

the  war  would  thus  be  greater  on  the  Food  (War)  Committee’s  basis  than 
on  that  of  the  Seientihe  Commission. 

Before  the  war,  owing  to  the  higher  calorie  vidue  assigned  to  the  tot;d 
food  supply,  the  margin,  according  to  the  Food  (War)  Committee,  was 
greater  still,  amounting  indeed  to  18  per  cent.  ( t,00!)  calorics  per  ‘man’, 
against  8,  K)0).  On  the  figures  used  here  the  j)re-war  margin  was  less  than 
per  cent.  (.‘1,1  K)  against  .‘5,.‘1(K)).  On  general  grounds  the  estimates  of  the 
Food  (War)  Conmuttce  appear  likely  to  be  more  purely  seientihe  than 
those  of  the  Inter-Allied  Scientific  Commission. 

I) 


BF.TAIL  M.AXIMmi  FRICKS  IX  SEFTKMHEU  1918 

{I'ljpical  table  extracted  from  the  ‘National  Food  Journal ') 
fl.XCON,  ll.\M  AND  l,ARl) — (I’rices  applicable  to  imported  goods  sold  by  an  appointed 
importer  on  and  after  .June  28.  Applicable  since  .Tiily  20  to  imported  goods  sold  by  an 
appointed  importer  before  .June  28  and  to  home-produced  goods): 

(a)  On  a sale  by  retail  of  any  Pale  dried  or  smoked  Bacon  or  Ham  in  slices  or  pieces 
(other  than  those  specified  in  sub-clause  [h) ),  the  following  prices  to  apply: 

Back,  Streak,  or  any  part  of  Middle  with  usual  Bone,  but  ^ Per  lb. 
e.xcepting  Flank. 

Boiled  Bacon  or  Ham  e.xcept  Shoulder  meat  and  Collar 
and  excc[)t  Trimmings  and  Shanks. 

Boneless  Bacon  or  Ham,  or  Bacon  or  Flam  from  which 
the  Bono  has  been  removed,  except  Shoulder  meat  and 
Collar,  and  except  Flank,  Trimmings  and  Shanks. 

Best  cut  of  Ham  or  (lammon  with  the  Bone  therein. 


■Is.  Ad. 


Shoulder  meat  and  Collar  without  the  Bone,  but  except- 
ing Trimmings  and  Shanks. 

\ 

/ 

2s.  Od. 

a,.{ 

Shoulder  meat  with  Bone,  e.xcej)ting  Hock  and  Shank. 

\ 

Is.  8d. 

(lammon  Hock  or  Ham  Hock  without  Shank. 

/ 

r 

J<’laiik. 

1 

IV.  ^ 

F'orc  Hock  with  Shank. 

Is.  Ad. 

L 

(lammon  Hock  or  Ham  Hock  with  Shank. 

J 

'Frimmings  without  Bone. 

\ 

Is.  Od. 

Hocks  cut  clo.se. 

/ 

Shanks  with  or  without  Bone. 
Sheet  Bibs. 

\ 

/ 

ad. 

vn. 

Bones. 

2d. 

'fhe  exj)ression  ‘Slioulder  meat’  shall  include  Picnics. 

The  ex[)ression  ‘Shank’  shall  mean  the  small  piece  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Shoulder 
or  Ham  or  (lammon. 

(t>)  ( )n  a .sale  by  retail  of  cuts  of  I’ale  dried  or  smoked  Bacon  or  Ham  sold  whole  with 
Bone  in,  the  following  prices  to  apply: 

Middle  with  Flank  ...... 

bong  Clear,  bong  Clear  Middle,  Ayrshire  Boll,  and  Dried  (, 

Irish  Boll  .......  f 

Special  Side,  Birmingham  Style  ....  J 


J 

1 


Per  lb. 
2s.  3r/. 


I. 
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II. 


III. 

IV. 


r Ham 
Gammon  . 
WOtshire  Side 
J Country  Cut  Side 
Cumberland  Side 
Dublin  Side 
Long  Rib  . 

^ Bath  Chaps 

{Fore 

Square  Shoulder. 
New  York  Shoulder 
Picnics 


25.  Od. 


l5.  M. 

Is.  M. 


(c)  On  a sale  by  retail  of  Green  Bacon  or  Ham  the  prices  in  sub-clauses  (a)  and  (&) 
above  to  be  reduced  by  Ijd.  per  lb.  except  No.  VII.  of  sub-clause  (a). 

(c)  On  a sale  by  retail  of  Refined  or  Home-rendered  Lard  the  price  to  be  per  lb.  Is.  8d. 
[Note. — All  the  above  j)rices  must  be  reduced  by  Id.  per  lb.  for  bacon  and  ham  and 
|d.  per  lb.  for  lard  where  the  quantities  sold  to  any  one  person  at  one  sale  to  be  delivered 
in  any  one  week  ending  on  a Saturday  are  not  less  than  28  lb.  of  bacon  and  ham  (taken 
together)  or  not  less  than  7 lb.  of  lard.] 


BEEHIVE  SECTIONS— 


Description. 

40  or  less  at 
the  rate  per 
25  of 

50  or  over 
but  less  than 
100,  at  the 
rate  per 
50  of 

100  or  over 
but  less  than 
500,  at  the 
rate  per 
100  of 

500  or  over 
but  less  than 
1,000  at  the 
rate  per 
500  of 

1,000  or  over 
at  the  rate 
per  1,000  of 

First  quality  ; 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

Split  top 

1 7 

3 0 

5 6 

25  6 

50  0 

Grooved  3 sides 
and  spht  4th 
side 

1 9 

3 3 

6 0 

26  6 

52  0 

Second  quality  : 
Spht  top 

1 6 

2 11 

5 4 

24  6 

48  0 

Grooved  3 sides 
and  split  4th 
side 

1 8 

3 2 

5 10 

25  6 

50  0 

BEANS,  Coloured  Haricot 
„ White  Haricot 

,,  Large  Butter  . 

„ Jajianese  Diafuku 


5|d.  per  lb. 
(id.  per  lb. 
8d.  per  lb. 
8d.  per  lb. 


BEER,  Original  gravity  less  than  1030°  ..... 

„ „ not  exceeding  1034°  and  not  less  than  1030° 

(In  Public  Bars.) 


4d.  per  imjj.  pint 
5d.  per  imp.  pint 


BLACKBERRIES 


4d.  per  lb. 
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]?IIEAD,  cash  over  counter — ■ 

4-lb.  loaf  ...........  9(/. 

2-11).  loaf  ...........  4i(f. 

1-lb.  loaf 2U. 

(The  1 lb.  price  is  only  pcrmittexl  when  bread  at  2\d.  per  lb.  is  also  on  offer.) 


BUri'ER 


2s.  4d.  per  lb. 


CANNED  MEAT— 

1st  Grade — 12  6s  C.C.  Beef,  C.C.  Mutton 
12  6s  Roast  Beef,  Boiled  Beef 
12  6s  Roast  Mutton,  Boiled  Mutton 
2nd  Grade — 12  6s  C.C.  Beef,  C.C.  Mutton 
12  6s  Roast  Beef,  Boiled  Beef 
1 2 6s  Roast  Mutton,  Boiled  Mutton 


Per  lb, 
s.  d. 

1 11 
1 11 
1 11 
1 9 
1 9 
1 9 


s. 

d. 

Per  tin  of 

s.  d. 

Per  tin  of 

24  2s  C.C.  Beef,  C.C.  Mutton.  . 

3 

0 . 

24  oz. 

4 0 . 

32  oz. 

24  2s  Roast  Beef,  Boiled  Beef 

3 

0 . 

‘>4 

. ff 

4 0 . 

32  „ 

24  2s  Roast  Mutton,  Boiled  Mutton 

3 

0 . 

•24  „ 

4 0 . 

32  „ 

48  Is  C.C.  Beef,  C.C.  Mutton  . 

1 

7 . 

12  „ 

2 1 . 

16  „ 

48  Is  Roast  Mutton,  Boiled  Mutton 

1 

7 . 

12  „ 

2 1 . 

16  „ 

48  Is  Roast  Beef,  Boiled  Beef 

1 

7 . 

12  „ 

2 1 . 

16  „ 

CHEESE— 

Government  Cheese  (Imported  British-mcwle  and  Caerphilly)  (including 

Dutch)  ..........  Is.  8(/.  per  lb. 

British  ('heese,  not  controlled  in  distribution  by  Government,  an  addition 
to  actual  cost  to  the  Retailer  as  defined  by  the  British  Cheese  Order, 
not  exceeding  .........  2\d.  per  lb. 


CIIOCOL.VTE 


3d.  per  oz. 


s.  d. 

COCOA  BUTTER— (See  Coconut) 2 0 per  lb. 

C0(.'0.\  POWDER — (See  Coconut) 

Grade  ‘A’  . . . . . . . . . . 3 2 per  lb. 

Grade  ‘B’  . . . . . . . . . . 2 2 peril). 

If ‘B’ is  packed  in  cartons  .......  2 6 per  lb. 

COCONUT,  DESICCATED 1 0 per  lb. 


h'or  cocoa,  butter,  cocoa  powder,  and  desiccated  coconut  no  charge  may  be  made  for 
packing  or  credit,  but  id.  per  lb.  may  be  added  where  goods  are  delivered. 


COKE EE- 

Roasted  or  ground  ........  Is.  6(/.  per  lb. 

Raw  ...........  Is.  4d.  per  lb. 

(Prices  up  to  2s.  (id.  and  2s.  4d.  respectively  may  be  charged 
only  when  coffee  at  Is.  (id.  and  Is.  4d.  is  on  offer.) 

CONDENSED  MILK  (Government  August  distribution) — 

Per  tin. 

Full  cream,  sweetened.  I t oz.  net  ......  Is.  2^d. 

Full  cream,  evaporated,  16oz.net  ......  ll^d. 
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CONDENSED  MILK  (Government  August  distribution) — contd. 

Per  tin. 

Full  cream,  unsweetened,  12  oz.  net  . . . . . . ll  jf/. 

Machine  skimmed,  10  oz.  gross  ......  Is.  Id. 

No  extra  allowances  for  credit,  Imt  where  delivery  is  made  a further  -|d.  per  tin  may 
be  charged. 


DAI\IAGED  GRAIN,  SEEDS  AND  PULSE— 

For  quantities  not  exceeding  quarters,  add  to  tradcr.s’  prices 
For  quantities  of  less  than  half  a (juarter  .... 

DRIED  FRUITS— 

^'aricty.  Per  lb. 

Dried  Pears  ...  Is.  4d. 

Dried  Apricots  . . . Is.  4rf. 


4s.  per  quarter 
8s.  per  quarter 


Variety.  Per  lb. 

Dried  Plums  and  Prunes  . Is.  2d. 
Dried  Peaches  or  Nectarines  Is.  2d. 


X’alencias  .... 

Is. 

2d. 

Apple  Rings 

Is.  Od. 

Muscatels  .... 

Is. 

2d. 

Dried  Apples 

Is.  Od. 

Sultanas  .... 

Is. 

2d. 

Figs  . 

8d. 

Any  other  variety  of  Raisins 

Is. 

2d. 

Persian  Dates 

Od. 

Currants  .... 
DRIPPING,  or  edible  bone-fat 

Is. 

2d. 

is.  lOd. 

per  lb. 

(A  retail  sale  is  limited  to  14  lb.  sold  bv  the  same  seller  to  the  .same  buyer  in  any  one 

calendar  week.) 

FISH— 

Bass  ..... 

FRESH  FISH. 

Whole 
Fish. 
Per  lb. 
1/4 

Headed 
Fish. 
Per  lb. 

Cuts. 
Per  lb. 

Bream,  fresh  and  salt  water 

1/0 

— 

— 

Brill 

2/4 

— 

3/0 

Carp  ..... 

1/4 

— 

— 

Cats  ..... 

— 

— 

— 

..  skinned 

— 

1/2 

1/4 

Coal  or  Saithe,  gutted 

I Id. 

1/1 

1/4 

,,  „ „ ungutted  . 

lOd. 

— 

— 

Cod,  gutted  .... 

1/1 

1 ,5 

1/8 

„ ungutted 

1 0 

— 

— 

Char  ..... 

2/0 

— 

— 

Chub 

1/3 

— 

— 

Dabs  ..... 

1/1 

— 

— 

Dace  ..... 

lOd. 

— 

— 

1 )ogfish  .... 

— 

— 

— 

„ skinned 

— 

1/0 

— 

.John  Dorj’  .... 

1/1 

— 

— 

Eels,  fresh  water 

2,0 

— 

— 

,,  Conger 

lid. 

— 

— 

I’lounders  .... 

1/1 

— 

— 

Grayling  .... 

1/4 

— 

— 

Red  Gurnards  or  Latchets 

lid. 

— 

— 

Gurnards  .... 

9d. 

— 

— 

,,  skinned 

— 

1/4 

— 
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FRESH  FISH  {conld.) 

Haddocks,  ifuttcd  ...... 

Whole 
Fish. 
Per  lb. 

1/1 

Headed 
Fish. 
Per  lb. 
1/5 

Cuts. 
Per  lb. 
1/8 

„ ungutted  .... 

1,1 

1/5 

1 8 

Hake,  gutted  ..... 

1/1 

1/4 

1/7 

,,  ungutted  ..... 

1/0 

— 

— 

Halibut  ...... 

2/4 

— 

3/0 

Herrings,  fresh,  sprinkled,  or  roused  . 

Id. 

— 

— 

Ling,  gutted  ...... 

1/0 

1,3 

1/0 

„ ungutted  ..... 

11(7. 

— 

— 

Mackerel  ...... 

Sd. 

— 

— 

Megrim  ...... 

1/4 

— 

— 

Monks  or  Angler  ..... 

— 

— 

— 

,,  ,,  „ skinned 

— 

11(7. 

1/2 

Mtdlet  (Red) 

2/9 

— 

— 

((!rey) 

1/3 

— 

— 

Perch  ....... 

1/0 

— 

— 

Pike  or  .Jack  ..... 

1/4 

— 

1/10 

Pilchards  ...... 

Id. 

— 

— 

J’laice  ....... 

1/8 

— 

2/2 

Pollen,  Powan,  or  Vendace 

1/4 

— 

— 

Pollock  or  Lythe,  gutted 

11(7. 

1/1 

1/4 

„ „ „ ungutted 

10(7. 

— 

— 

Roach  ...... 

9(7. 

— 

— 

Roker  ....... 

— 

— 

— 

„ Wings 

— 

1/3 

1/0 

Salmon,  including  Grilse  .... 

.3/0 

— 

4/0 

Skate  ....... 

— 

— 

— 

„ Wings 

— 

1/3 

1/5 

Soles  and  Slips  ..... 

3/2 

— 

-- 

„ (Lemon)  ..... 

1/11 

— 

— 

Sprats  ....... 

f)(7. 

— 

— 

Sturgeon  ...... 

2/0 

— 

3/0 

Shad 

1/0 

— • 

— 

Tench  ....... 

1/4 

— 

■ — 

Trout,  fresh  and  salt  water 

3/0 

. — 

4/(» 

TurlK)t  ....... 

2/4 

— 

3/0 

Tusk,  gutted  ...... 

1/0 

1/3 

1/0 

,,  ungutted  ..... 

11(7. 

— 

— 

Whiting  and  Pout,  gutted 

1/1 

1/5 

1/8 

„ „ „ ungutted  . 

1/0 

— 

--- 

Witches  ...... 

I/ll 

— 

— 

.Ml  other  Fresh  Fish  not  specified  above  or 
Schedule  ...... 

in  Fourth 

8(7. 
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FISH— 


SMOKED  AND  CURED  FISH. 


Whole 

Fish. 

Cuts. 

Per  lb.  Per  lb. 

Smoked  Cod  ........ 

1/9 

— 

„ Haddock  ....... 

1/9 

— 

Kippered  Herring  ....... 

1 Id. 

— 

Bloatered  Herring  ....... 

9d. 

— 

Herrings  filleted  (smoked  or  pickled)  .... 

. 1/0 

— 

Pickled,  cured  or  spiced  herrings  fixed  by  Pickled  Herrings  Order 

Gd. 

Red  Herrings  and  Smoked  Herrings,  other  than  those  already  mentioned.  Sd. 

— 

Smoked  Jlackerel  ....... 

8d. 

— 

Mackerel  filleted  (smoked  or  pickled)  .... 

. 1/0 

— 

Pickled,  cured,  or  spiced  Mackerel  .... 

Cd. 

— 

Smoked  Pilchards  ....... 

8d. 

— 

Pickled,  cured,  or  spiced  Pilchards  .... 

6d. 

— 

Smoked  Sprats  ........ 

8d. 

— 

Pickled,  cured,  or  spiced  Sprats  ..... 

6d. 

— 

Dry  Salted  Fish,  other  than  those  specified  above  . 

1/3 

— 

Wet  Salted  Fish  of  all  descriptions  .... 

lid. 

1/6 

Smoked  Fish  Fillets  of  all  kinds,  other  than  those  specified  above 

. 1/6 

1/1 

All  Smoked  Fish  not  specified  above,  or  in  Fourth  Schedule 

• 

1/4 

— 

Whole 

FROZEN  FISH. 

Fish. 

Cuts. 

Per  lb.  Per  lb. 

Hahbut  (Headed  and  Trimmed)  ..... 

1/8 

2/0 

Salmon,  including  Grilse  ...... 

2/2 

2/9 

,,  ,,  ,,  (headed)  .... 

2/4 

2/9 

Trout  ......... 

2/2 

2/9 

,.  (headed)  ........ 

• 2/4 

2/9 

Cod  (headed)  ........ 

lid. 

1/1 

Haddock  (headed)  ....... 

lid. 

1/1 

Herring  ......... 

8d. 

— 

Flat  Fish,  other  than  Halibut  (headed)  .... 

. 1/0 

1/2 

All  Frozen  Fish  not  specified  above  .... 

lid. 

1/1 

FLOUR,  cash  over  counter — 

Sack  (280  lb.)  or  half-sack  (sack  charged  for) 

• 

50s.  per  sack 

7 lb.  or  more,  but  less  than  half-sack 

. 

2s.  8d.  per 

14  lb. 

Quartern  (3j  lb.)  ....... 

. 

8|-d. 

Half-quartern  (If  lb.) 

4|d. 

And  permitted  extra  charge  if  in  cotton  bags. 

1 lb 

. 

2|d. 

Self-raising  flour,  per  lb.  ..... 

3|d.  per  lb. 

3|rf.  per  lb. 


HOMINY 
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JAM  AND  JELLY— 


Sales  with  a Ccmtainer. 


Description. 


Cherry 

Strawberry  . 

A{)ricot 

Melon  and  Apricot 
Melon  and  Ginger  . 

Melon  and  Lemon 
Melon  and  I’ineapple 
J^eacli  .... 
Pineapple 

Pineapple  and  Apricot  . 
Quince 

Black  Currant 
Loganberry  . 

Ra.sj)berry 
Blackberry  . 

Raspbt^rry  and  Plum 
Strawberry  and  Plum 
Damson 
Greengage 

Plum  .... 

Red  Currant 

Rasjjberry  and  Red  Currant 
VVdiinberry  . 

Aj)ricot  and  Apple. 

Blackberry  and  Apple  . 
Black  Currant  and  Apple 
Red  Currant  and  Apple  . 
Loganberry  and  Apple  . 
Ra.spberry  and  Aj)ple 
Strawberry  and  Apple  . 

Black  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
Raspberry  and  Goo.seberry 
Strawberry  and  Gooseberry 
Marmalade  . 

Damson  and  Apple 
Goo.seberry  . 

Gooseberry  and  Red  Currant 
Plum  and  Apple 
Rhubarb  and  Raspberry 
Rhubarb  and  Strawberry 
Gooseberry  and  Apple  . 
Rhubarb  and  Apple 
Rhubarb  and  Blackberry 
Rhubarb  and  Danrson  . 
Rhubarb  and  Ginger 


Wdiere  container  holds: 


\ 

/ 


1 lb. 

2 11). 

3 lb. 

7 lb. 

s. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

s.  d. 

5. 

d. 

1 

2 

2 

2i 

3 4 

7 

8 

► 1 2 1 3 li  7 3 


1 0|  1 11  2 lOJ  6 8 


1 0 


1 0 


I 0 111 


1 10|  2 10  (i  6J- 


1 lOj  2 9 6 5 
1 10  2 8|  6 3| 


^ 0 11  1 9 2 7 6 0 
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JAM  AND  JELLY — contd. 


Description. 


Rhubarb  and  Gooseberry 
Rhubarb  and  Lemon 
Rliubarb  and  Plum 
Rhubarb 

Jam  of  any  other  description 


Sales  with  a Container. 

Where  container  holds  : 


1 

11). 

<)  lb. 

3 lb. 

7 lb. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

f“ 

10 

0 8 

0 5J 

0 3 

0 1U|  1 7|  2 5 5 8 


Note. — { 1 ) If  jam  or  jelly  is  sold  in  a container  holding  a quantity  not  specified  above 
the  maximum  price  is  to  be  at  the  rate  per  lb.  applieable  to  sales  in  a container  holding 
the  next  higher  quantity  specified,  and  if  the  sale  is  of  more  than  7 lb.  at  the  rate  per 
lb.  applieable  in  a sale  of  7 lb. 

(2)  Where  the  jam  or  jelly  is  contained  in  a 7 lb.  returnable  container,  the  buyer  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  seller  the  s\im  of  (5J.  for  each  such  jar  or  container  re- 
turned by  him  to  the  seller  in  good  condition. 

(3)  Where  the  jam  or  jelly  is  contained  in  a 7 lb.  non-returnable  container  the  maxi- 
mum price  shall  be  decreased  by  Zd.  in  respect  of  each  such  container. 

(4)  Jam  or  jelly  made  from  rhubarb  and  lemon,  ginger,  or  apple,  may  be  described  as 
‘Rhubarb  and  Lemon’,  ‘Rhubarb  and  Ginger’,  ‘Rhubarb  and  Apple’,  as  the  case  may 
be,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Clau.se  4 (c)  of  the  Order. 


Sales  xvithout  a Container  subject  to  Conditions 


De.scription  of  Jam  or  Jelly. 


Cherry 
Strawberry  . 

Apricot 

Melon  and  Apricot 
iMelon  and  Ginger  . 

Melon  and  Lemon 
Melon  and  Pineajiple 
Peach  .... 
Pineapple 

Pineapple  and  Apricot  . 
Quince 

Black  Currant 
Loganberry  . 

Raspberry 
Blackberry  . 

Raspberry  and  Plum 
Strawberry  and  Plum 
Damson 
Greengage 

Plum  .... 
Red  Currant 

Raspberry  and  Red  Currant 
Whinberry  . 


1 lb. 
s.  d. 


}■  ■ 


h 0 Hi 


below. 

f lb. 

lib. 

1 

4 

lb. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5. 

d. 

0 10| 

0 7 

0 

CO 

0 10  0 7 0 3i 


0 9|  0 6|  0 3i 
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Sales  without  a Container  subject  to  Conditions  below. 

Description  of  Jam  or  Jelly.  1 lb.  | lb. 

.S',  d.  .s.  d. 


I lb.  i lb. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


A])ricot  and  Apple 
Blackberry  and  .Apple  . 
Bhu;k  Currant  and  Apple 
Red  Currant  and  Apple  . 
Loganberry  and  Apple  . 
Raspberry  and  Apple 
Strawberry  and  Apple  . 
Black  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
Rasj)berry  and  Gooseberry 
Strawberry  and  Gooseberry 
Marmalade  . 

Damson  and  Apple 
Gooseberry  . 

Gooseberry  and  Red  Currant 
Plum  and  Apj)le  . 

Rhubarb  anti  Raspberry 
Rhubarb  and  Strawberry 
Gooseberry  and  Aj)ple  . 
Rhubarb  and  Apple 
Rhubarb  and  Blackberry 
Rhubarb  and  Damson  . 
Rh\d)arb  and  Ginger 
Rhubarb  and  L(unon 
Rhubarb  and  Gooseberry 
Rhubarb  and  Plum 
Rhubarb 

-Jam  of  any  other  descrij)tion 


b 0 11  0 i)  0 ()  0 3 


1 

I 


0 1()1  0 8|  0 6 0 3 


= 0 10  0 8 0 5i  0 3 


0 8 0 0 .Aj  0 3 


This  Schedule  does  not  apply  to : 

(a)  any  sale  of  jam  or  jelly  except  jam  or  jelly  sold  without  a container;  or, 

(b)  any  sale  of  loose  jam  or  jelly,  uidess  the  seller  is  able  and  willing,  if  so  required, 

to  sell  1 lb.  in  a container  of  the  like  jam  or  jelly  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  the 
customer  at  the  price  applicable  under  the  Order. 

Where  the  (piantity  sold  is  not  an  even  | lb.,  | lb.,  or  | lb.,  the  price  is  to  be  at 
the  rate  provided  on  the  sale  of  | lb.  .Jam  or  Jelly  made  from  rhubarb  and  lemon, 
ginger  or  apjJe  may  be  described  as  ‘Rhubarb  and  Lemon’,  ‘ Rhubarb  and  Ginger’, 
‘ Rhubarb  and  .Apple  ’,  as  the  case  may  be,  notwithstanding  the  jjrovisions  of  Clause  4 

(c)  of  the  Order. 


LKNTILS,  large  manufactured 
„ small  manufactured 


8d.  per  lb. 
7d.  per  lb. 


M.AIZB,  flour,  flakes,  semolina 


4d.  per  lb. 


MARGARINK Is.  2d.  per  lb. 

h’or  persons  buying  at  one  sale  28  lb.  or  more  to  be  delivered  in  any 
one  week,  the  rate  is  . . . . . . . . . Is.  Id.  per  lb. 


J)  d 


1569. «i 
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MEAT— 


Uniform  Scale  for  London  and  Home  Counties: 


Beef  Joint 


Per  lb. 


5.  d. 

Topside  of  Round  . . . 18 

do.  (best  cut)  (boneless)  . 1 10 

Silverside  (with  bone)  . . 1 (i 

do.  (boneless)  . . 19 

Thick  Flank  . . .17 

do.  (best  cut)  . 1 8 

do.  (Knuckle  end)  . 1 0 

Aitch  Bone  . . . . 10 

do.  (boneless)  . 1 5 

Sirloin  .....  1 7 

do.  (cuts)  . . 1 8.1 

do.  (rolled,  boneless)  . Ill 

Thin  Flank  . . . . 10 

do.  (rolled,  boneless)  . 1 4 

Leg  and  Shin  (whole)  . . 0 8 

do.  (boneless)  . 1 4 

Suet  .....  1 0 

Fore  Ribs  . . . . 1 (i 

do.  (boneless)  . . 19 

V\’ing  Ribs  (four  bones)  . . 18 

Long  Ribs  . . . . 14 

do.  (roUed,  boneless)  . 1 9 

Back  Ribs  . . . . 13 

do.  (boneless)  . . 17 

Top  Ribs  ....  1 3 


Mutton  and 


s. 

d. 

Leg  (whole) 

1 

7 

do.  (cut,  Fillet)  . 

1 

'2 

do.  (Shank) 

1 

do.  (Middle) 

1 

lo’ 

Loin  (whole) 

1 

.7 

do.  (Best  end) 

1 

8 

do.  (Chump  end) 

1 

.7 

do.  Chops  (not  to  be  trimmed) 

1 

10 

Saddles  .... 

1 

.7 

Shoulders  (whole)  . 

1 

;7 

do.  (cut.  Knuckle  side) 

1 

.7 

Shoulders  (cut.  Blade  side) 

1 

.7 

Per  lb. 


s. 

d. 

Top  Ribs  (boneless) 

1 

7 

Brisket  .... 

1 

0 

do.  (boneless)  . 

1 

4 

Clod  and  Sticking  (with  bone) 

1 

0 

Clod  and  Sticking  (boneless)  . 

1 

4 

Rump  ..... 

1 

8i 

Rump  Steak  (boneless) 

2 

2 

Sausage  meat  to  contain  not 

less  than  67  per  cent,  of  meat 

1 

4 

Fillet  Steak  .... 

2 

2 

Buttock  Steak  (boneless) 

2 

0 

Thick  Flank  Steak 

1 

10 

Chuck  Steak 

1 

8 

Gravy  Beef  .... 

1 

4 

Minced  Beef 

1 

6 

Sausage,  to  contain  not  less 

than  50  per  cent,  of  meat 

1 

3 

Sausage  do.  67  per  cent.  do.  . 

1 

() 

Sausage  meat  to  contain  not 

less  than  50  per  cent,  of  meat 

1 

1 

Sausages  and  sausage  meat 

containing  less  than  50  per 

cent . of  meat,  including  pork,  to 

be  sold  at  a price  not  exceeding 

0 

10 

Bones  .... 

0 

2 

jAMb  Joints 

s. 

d. 

Shoulders  (cut.  Middle)  . 

1 

6 

Neck  (whole) 

1 

2 

do.  (Best  end)  . 

1 

6 

do.  (Middle) 

1 

2 

do.  (Scrag) 

0 

11 

Best  Neck  Chops  . 

1 

8 

Breasts  (whole) 

0 

11 

do.  (cut.  Best  end) 

1 

0 

do.  (do.,  fat  end) 

0 

10 

do.  (do.,  sliced) 

1 

2 

Suet  ..... 

1 

2 

Pork  Joint 


Per  lb. 

Per 

lb. 

s. 

d. 

<s. 

d. 

Leg  (whole) 

1 

8 

Chops  or  Steaks  . 

2 

0 

do.  (cut.  Knuckle  end) 

1 

(j 

Heads  (including  Tongue) 

0 

11 

do.  (Middle) 

1 

11 

do.  (ex.  Tongue) 

0 

10 

do.  (Fillet). 

1 

10 

Tongues  .... 

1 

() 

Hind  Loin  (whole) 

1 

10 

Eye  Piece  or  Face 

0 

5 

do.  (Chump  end) 

1 

9 

Chaps  .... 

1 

4 

do.  (Best  end) 

1 

11 

Hocks  ..... 

0 

10 

Fore  Ixiin,  or  Grbskin,  or  Spare 

Feet  ..... 

0 

5 

Rib  (without  Blade  Bone) 

1 

10 

Tenderloin  (without  bone) 

2 

0 

Hand  (with  Foot)  . 

1 

4 

Pork  bones  (excluding  Factory 

Loin  (ex.  Back  fat) 

1 

10 

bone)  .... 

0 

5 

lN)in  (Best  end) 

1 

11 

Sausage,  to  contain  not  less 

Neck  end 

1 

8 

than  67  per  cent,  pork  . 

1 

10 

Shoulder  (without  Hock) 

1 

7 

[Manufactured  under  special 

Blade  Bone  . 

1 

7 

licence  granted  by  the  Minis- 

Belly .... 

1 

8 

try  of  Food.] 

do.  (Best  or  Rib  end)  . 

1 

9 

Sausage,  to  contain  not  less 

do.  (in  slices) 

1 

9 

than  50  per  cent,  pork 

1 

7 

do.  (thin  end) 

1 

7 

Sausage  meat,  to  contain  not 

I'dare  or  Leaf 

I 

5 

less  than  50  per  cent,  pork  . 

1 

5 

Back  fat 

1 

2 

Picklwl  Pork  can  be  sold  at  1(Z.  per  Ih.  above  fresh  pork  prices,  but  must  not  be  sokl 
as  bacon. 

Sausage.s  and  sausage  meat  containing  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  meat,  including  pork. 
'I'he  price  is  not  to  exceed  lOJ.  per  lb. 


Uniform  scale,  excluding  London  and  I f ome  Counties  : 
Beef  Joint 


I’er 

lb. 

Per  11). 

s. 

d. 

•V.  d. 

Round  of  Beef  (whole) 

1 

7 

Shell  Bone  (bonele.ss)  . 

1 s 

Topside  of  Round  (boneless) 

1 

8 

do.  (Best  end) 

1 8 

'I’opside  of  Round  (best  cut. 

do.  (do.  boneless) 

1 9 

(bonele.ss)  .... 

1 

10 

do.  (other  end) 

1 4 

Silvcrsido  of  Round  (with  Mar- 

Sirloin .... 

1 7 

row  Bone)  .... 

1 

(> 

do.  (cut) 

1 8 

do.  (boneless) 

1 

9 

do.  (boneless)  . 

1 1 1 

'I'hick  Flank  (first  cutting,  Bed- 

Thin  Flank  .... 

1 1 

j)ieee  or  Brail) 

1 

6 

do.  (rolled  boneless) 

1 8 

do.  do.  (best  cut) 

1 

8 

Leg  or  Shin  (whole) 

0 7 

do.  (Knuckle  end) 

1 

8 

do.  (boneless) 

I 4 

Tail  End  of  Rump 

1 

() 

Suet  ..... 

1 t 

do.  do.  (boneless) 

1 

8 

Standing  Ribs,  Fore  Ribs,  Crop 

Middle  Rump 

1 

5 

or  best  Chine 

1 6 

do.  (boneless) 

1 

8 

do.  do.  (boneless) 

1 9 

Shell  Bone  (whole) 

I 

5 

Wing  Bibs  .... 

1 7 

I)  d 2 
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Beef  Joint — cont. 


Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wing  Ribs  (boneless) 

1 

10 

Fillet  Steak 

2 

0 

Chuck,  Back  Ribs  or  Shoulder 

Round  or  liuttock  Steak 

1 

10 

Piece  (with  Blade  Bone) 

1 

3 

Chuck,  Blade  Bone,  or  Shoulder 

1 

8 

do.  (without  do.) 

1 

4 

Steak  .... 

1 

8 

Chuck,  Back  Ribs,  or  Shoulder 

Minced  Beef 

1 

6 

Piece  (boneless)  . 

1 

7 

Sausage  and  sausage  meat 

Neck,  of  Beef  (boneless) 

1 

4 

containing  less  than  50  per 

Top  Ribs,  Leg  of  Mutton,  Cut, 

cent,  of  meat  to  be  sold  at  a 

Thick  Plat  Ribs,  Score  or 

price  not  exceeding 

0 

10 

Middle  Rand 

1 

5 

Sausage,  to  contain  not  less 

do.  (best  cut) 

1 

7 

than  50  per  cent,  of  meat 

1 

3 

do.  (boneless) 

1 

7 

Sausage  meat,  to  contain  not 

Point  end  of  Brisket  (five  bones) 

1 

0 

less  than  50  per  cent,  of  meat 

1 

1 

do.  (boneless) 

1 

4 

Sausage,  to  contain  not  less 

Best  end  of  Brisket 

1 

2 

than  67  per  cent,  of  meat 

1 

6 

do.  (boneless) 

1 

5 

Sausage  meat,  to  contain  not 

Thin  Flat  Ribs 

1 

1 

less  than  67  per  cent,  of  meat 

1 

4 

do.  (boneless) 

1 

5 

Sausages  and  sausage  meat 

Clod,  or  Shift,  or  Knee  Bone, 

containing  less  than  50  per 

and  Sticking  (with  bone) 

1 

0 

cent,  of  meat,  including  pork. 

do.  (boneless) 

1 

4 

to  be  sold  at  a price  not  ex- 

Rump or  Hip  or  Pin  Bone 

ceeding  .... 

0 

10 

Steak  (boneless)  . 

2 

0 

Bones  .... 

0 

2 

The  scales  for  Mutton,  Lamb,  and  Pork  are  the  same  as  those  for  London  and  Home 
Counties. 


Uniform  Scale  for  Scotland  : 


Beef  Joint 


Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Pope’s  Eye  Steak  (best  Steak) 

2 

2 

Thin  Ribs 

1 

2 

Heuk  Bone  Steak  (best  Steak) 

2 

2 

Brisket  with  bone 

1 

0 

Rump  Steak  (best  Steak) 

2 

2 

do.  (boneless) 

1 

8 

Aitch  Bone  Steak  (best  Steak) 

2 

2 

Runner  or  other  boiling  cuts 

FiUet  (best  Steak) 

2 

2 

with  bone  .... 

1 

3 

Round  Steak  (Rump) 

1 

10 

Hough  or  Skink — • 

Roast  Steak  .... 

1 

10 

First  or  top  cuts 

0 

9 

Shoulder  Steak 

1 

8 

IMiddle  cut  .... 

1 

3 

Stewing  Beef 

1 

6 

Without  bone 

1 

5 

Thick  or  Face  of  Flank 

1 

(i 

Rump  Rounds,  Pickled  . 

1 

10 

Sirloin  Roast 

1 

8 

Brisket  Rounds,  Pickled 

1 

8 

Rib  Roast  .... 

1 

6 

do.  with  bone  . 

1 

0 

Boiling  Cuts — 

Suet  ..... 

1 

3 

Nineholes  .... 

1 

2 

Beef  Bones  .... 

0 

3 

Flank  (Loin) 

1 

2 

Mince,  other  than  minced  Steak 

1 

4 
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Beef  Joint — contd. 


Per  lb. 

s.  d. 

Sausage  to  contain  50  per  cent, 
or  more,  but  less  than  07  per 
cent,  of  meat  . . . 13 

Sausage  meat  containing  50  per 
cent,  or  more,  but  less  than  07 
I)cr  cent,  of  meat . . . 11 

'I'he  maximum  price  per  lb.  for  minced  s 
steak  from  which  it  is  minced. 


Per  lb. 
d. 

Sausage  containing  not  less 
than  07  per  cent,  of  meat  . 1 0 

Sausage  meat  containing  not 
less  than  07  per  cent,  of  meat  1 4 


sak  is  the  same  as  the  maximum  price  for  the 


Mutton  and  Lamb  Joint 


Gogits  (Whole) 

Per  lb. 
s.  d. 

1 6 

Flanks 

Per  lb. 
s.  d. 

1 2 

do.  (Short  Cut) 

1 8 

Gigot  Chops 

1 

10 

do.  (Centre  Cut) 

1 10 

Ix)in  Chops  . 

1 

10 

Chump 

0 10 

Shoulder  Chops 

1 

(i 

Loin  (Whole) 

1 7 

Breast  and  Shank 

1 

0 

do.  (Cut) 

1 8 

Short  Necks 

0 

9 

Shoulder,  whole  or  cut  . 

1 () 

Suet 

1 

3 

Poke  Joint 


Per  lb. 

Pel 

11). 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Legs  (Whole) 

1 

10 

Heads,  including  tongue 

0 

10 

tlo.  cut  Knuckle  end 

1 

8 

Heads,  ex.  tongue 

0 

9 

do.  cut  Middle 

o 

0 

Tongue  .... 

1 

8 

do.  Sliced  (boneless) 

2 

0 

Hocks  ..... 

0 

!» 

Loin  (piece) 

1 

10 

Feet  ..... 

0 

5 

Loin  Chops  .... 

2 

0 

Fine  Ribs  .... 

1 

0 

Back  Bibs  or  Slioulder  Chops 

1 

10 

Pork  Bones 

0 

5 

Shank  ..... 

0 

9 

Sausage  containing  not  less 

Runner  .... 

1 

8 

than  50  per  cent,  of  pork 

1 

7 

Brisket  .... 

1 

4 

Sausage  meat  containing  not 

Flank  or  Belly 

1 

8 

less  than  50  per  cent,  of  pork 

1 

5 

Leaf  Lard  .... 

1 

5 

Pickled  Pork  can  be  sold  at  Id.  per  lb. above  fresh  pork  prices,  but  must  not  be  sold  as 
bacon. 

For  Sausages  and  sau.sago  meat  containing  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  meat  (including 
pork)  the  price  is  not  to  exceed  lOrf.  per  lb. 
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Uniform  Scale  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 


Veal  Joint 


Per  lb. 

Per  lb 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Legs  . 

1 

5 

Loins,  chump  end 

I 

4 

Loins  . 

1 

5 

Shoulder  cut.  Oyster  or  Blade 

1 

b 

Shoulders 

1 

3 

Neck,  best  end 

1 

5 

Necks  . 

I 

0 

Middle  neck,  from  under 

Breasts 

0 

11 

shoulder  .... 

1 

0 

Leg  cut,  Fillet 

1 

8 

Neck  end  .... 

U 

9 

Knuckles 

0 

7 

Veal  Cutlets 

1 

10 

Loin  cuts,  best  ends 

1 

6 

EDIBLE  OFFAL  FROM  HOME  KILLED  STOCK 
Prices  per  lb.,  except  where  otherwise  stated 
Cattle  Offal 


s.  d. 

d. 

Head  (ex.  tongue)  . 

0 4 

Tripe  (dressed) 

1 

0 

Tongue  (fresh  or  pickled) 

1 1 

Feet  (scalded) 

0 

4 

Heart  (whole) 

0 11 

Tail 

1 

4 

Heart  (cuts  of) 

1 2 

Heart  and  throat  bread 

1 

4 

Liver  (whole) 

1 0 

Gut  breads  .... 

0 

6 

Liver  (cuts  of) 

1 2 

Skirt  and  kidney  . 

1 

4 

Lights  (per  set) 

1 6 

Cheek,  boneless 

1 

2 

Melt  .... 

0 4 

Brains  .... 

0 

6 

Sheep 

Offal 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Heads  (without  horns)  . 

0 4 

Trotters  (raw,  cleaned  and  ex. 

Tongues 

1 0 

hoof)  (each) 

0 

2 

Brains  .... 

1 0 

Heart  ..... 

1 

4 

Kidneys 

2 6 

Liver  ..... 

1 

6 

Sweetbreads 

2 0 

Lights  (per  set) 

0 

4 

Calves 

Offal 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Head  (scalded) 

0 10 

Heart  ..... 

1 

2 

Sweetbreads 

2 6 

Liver  ..... 

1 

9 

Fe«t  (if  scalded) 

0 6 

Lights  (per  set) 

0 

6 

Pigs 

Offal 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Plucks  or  plucks  and  fats 

0 10 

Heart  ..... 

1 

2 

Inwards  or  Chitterhngs 

1 0 

Lights  (per  set) 

0 

4 

Liver  and  fats 

1 4 
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IMl’ORTEI)  OFFAL 

Prices  p<*r  lb.,  except  where  othervvi.se  stated 


Cattle 


6'.  d. 

I..iver8  .....  1 0 

Cuts  of  liver  . . . 12 

Tongues  . . . . 11 

'I'ails 10 

Hearts  . . . . 0 11 

Hearts  (cuts  of)  . . . 11 

Kidneys  . . . . 12 

Brains  . . . . .00 

Cheeks  . . . . 10 


Mutton 
s.  d. 

Kidneys  (per  doz.)  . . 2 0 

Tongue,  lamb  or  sheep  . . 1 OJ 

Livers,  lamb  or  sheep  . . 14 

Swcietbreads  . . .10 


Offal 

s.  d. 

Tripe  (scalded,  scraped,  cIo;ine<l, 
and  wholly  or  partly  cooked 


before  shipment)  . . 10 

Thick  skirts  . . . 1 :i 

Thin  skirts  . . . . II 

Caul  fat  . . . . 13 

Kidney  knobs  . . . 10 

Sweetbreads  . . . 10 

Beef  marrow  . . . 13 

Calves  Tongues  . . . 12 


Offal 

.S',  d. 

Plucks  (each)  . . . 110 

Hearts,  sheep  (per  doz.)  . 4 0 

do.,  lamb  . . . .40 


Per 

MILK  (Summer  prices  for  Great  Britain,  unless  varied  by  local  Control  Com-  Imj). 
mittees  with  the  sanction  of  the  Food  Controller):  Gall. 

.s.  d. 

August  ami  September  ........  28 

If,  at  the  request  of  the  buyer,  the  milk  is  delivered  to  his  premises  in  bottles,  and  is 
bottkxl  under  proper  sanitary  conditions  at,  or  before  reaching,  the  seller’s  premises,  an 
extra  charge  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  quart  may  be  mavle. 


OATMEAL  AND  OATS— 


Place  of  Sale. 

Oat  Flour. 

Oatmeal, 
Flaked  Oats. 
For  every 
7 lb. 

Rolled  Oats, 
or  like  products. 
Per  lb . for  any 
quantity  less 
than  7 lb. 

For  every 
7 lb. 

Per  lb.  for  any 
quantity  less 
than  7 lb. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

England  & Whales 

2 10 

0 5 

2 <)^ 

0 4j 

Scotland  & Ireland 

2 

0 4i 

2 n 

0 4 

PEAS,  Blue  and  Green  (whole  or  split) 
„ Yellow  (split) 


9(f.  i)cr  lb. 
(id.  per  lb. 
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POULTRY  AND  GAME- 


Price  at 

Price 

the  rate 

for  the 

per  lb. 

bird. 

Cockerel,  pullet,  cock,  or  hen: 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weighing  6 lb.  or  less  ....... 

2 8 



Weighing  more  than  6 lb 

Domestic  duck : 

— 

1()  0 

Weighing  6 lb.  or  less  ....... 

2 3 

— 

Weighing  more  than  6 lb 

— 

13  G 

Turkey  .......... 

2 8 

— 

Goose  .......... 

1 8 



Guinea  fowl  ......... 

Grouse  and  black  game,  young  birds  (hatched  in  1918  and  sold 

— 

7 0 

prior  to  November  1,  1918)  ...... 

— 

5 0 

All  other  grouse  and  black  game  ..... 

Partridges,  young  birds  (hatched  in  1918  and  sold  prior  to 

— 

3 3 

January  1,  1919)  ....... 

— 

4 0 

All  other  partridges  ........ 

— 

2 3 

Pheasants  (cocks)  ........ 

— 

7 0 

Pheasants  (hens)  ........ 

— • 

0 G 

RABBITS,  WILD 

RICE 

Ground  rice,  rice  flour,  flaked  rice,  or  other  similar  rice  product 
If  the  article  is  a proprietary  brand  and  is  packed  in  cartons 

Any  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Rice  (Retail 
Prices)  Order,  1918,  may  be  sold  at  6d.  per  lb.  if  rice  at  4d.  is  on 
offer. 


9^.  per  lb. 

4d.  per  lb. 
4:\d.  per  lb. 
5|</.  per  lb. 


SHREDDED  SUET Is.  6</.  per  lb. 

(As  from  September  1st) 

SPIRITS— 

In  Public  Bars,  whether  for  Consumption  On  or  Off  the  Premises  and 
WHETHER  THE  SaLE  IS  BY  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL  TO  PRIVATE  CUSTOMERS 
Spirits  30°  under  proof  .....  9s.  per  reputed  quart  bottle. 

Spirits  30°  under  proof  (in  bulk)  . . . 50s.  per  gallon. 


Sales  of  Less  than  a Reputed  Quart 


Whisky  of  a proprietary  brand  30°  under  proof. 
Spirits  (other  than  Whisky  of  a proprietary 
brand)  not  weaker  than  35°  under  proof 
The  like  spirits  weaker  than  35°  under  proof  but 
not  weaker  than  43°  under  proof  . 

The  like  spirits  weaker  than  43°  under  proof 


2s.  Qd.  per  gill,  quartern,  or  noggin. 

2s.  Id.  per  gill,  quartern,  or  noggin. 

Is.  lOjd.  pergill,  quartern,  ornoggin. 
Is.  8d.  per  gill,  quartern,  or  noggin. 


In  Any  Part  of  Licensed  Premises  other  than  Public  Bars,  for 
Consumption  on  the  Premises. 

Spirits  30°  under  proof  (sales  by  bottle)  . . 13s.  per  reputed  quart  bottle. 

Spirits  30°  under  proof  (otherwise  than  by  bottle)  4s.  per  gill,  quartern,  or  noggin. 
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Retail  8ales  to  Licensed  Traders. 

Spirits  30°  under  proof  (sales  by  bottle)  . . IOO5.  per  case. 

Spirits  30°  under  proof  (in  bulk)  . . . 47s.  Od.  per  gallon. 

(In  every  case  where  the  Spirit  differs  in  strength  from  30°  under  jiroof,  an  increase  or 
reduction  is  to  be  made  in  price  proportionate  to  the  increased  or  reduced  percentage  of 
proof  spirit.) 

SUGAR— 

Cubes,  loaf  sugar,  castor,  and  icing  ..... 

Crushed,  chip.s,  granidated,  crystals,  dry  white,  W.I.  grocery 
crystallized,  Demerara,  yellow  crystals,  white  pieces  (moist)  . 

W.I.  Muscovado  (moist),  raw  brown  cane  crystals,  pieces  other 
than  white,  W.I.  grocery  syrups  ..... 

SWEETMKATS  (other  than  chocolate) 

SYRUP  

In  cases  of  2 lb.  containers  ....... 

TEA,  NATIONAL  CONTROL 

VEGE'l'ABLE  MARROWS 

No  marrow  may  be  sold  at  a higher  price  than  Id. 

RIXJUL.ATIOX  OF  MILK  FRICES 

The  regulation  of  milk  prices  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  for  more  than  one 
reason  needs  special  consideration.  In  the  first  jilaee,  milk  was  the  one 
food  of  first-class  importance  whose  price  was  regulated  at  all  stages  without 
the  Ministry  at  any  time  owning  the  su)){)lies  or  even,  till  the  autumn  of 
1!)I8,  eontrolling  their  distribution.  This  regulation  of  milk  prices,  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  it,  did  not  involve  a shortage  of  milk  either  gene- 
rally or  through  disturbance  of  distribution  in  particular  districts;  the 
reasons  for  this  are  worth  examination.  In  the  second  place,  the  com- 
plexities of  milk  production  drove  the  Ministry  season  after  season  to  new 
administrative  experiments.  The  history  of  the  regulation  of  milk  jirices 
falls  into  six  stages  in  each  of  which  ilifferent  methods  were  attempted. 
These  stages  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  the  first  stage,  from  December  191(5  to  September  1917  prices  were 
fixed  not  absolutely  but  relatively;  that  is  to  say,  the  prices  on  various  types 
of  sale — by  producers,  wholesale  and  retail— might  not  exceed  by  more 
than  sjiecified  amounts  the  corresponding  jirices  at  the  same  time  of  year 
before  the  W'ar.  Four  price  orders  were  made  in  this  stage,  on  26th  Novem- 
ber 1916,  12th  December  1916,  26th  .January  1917,  and  20th  February 
1917.  This  method  [irovided  automatically  for  ])re-war  variations  of  price 
from  month  to  month  or  district  to  district.  As  a cheek  on  excessive  prices 
it  failed,  through  the  impossibility  of  determining  the  pre-war  jirices  for 
jiurjioses  of  comparison.  Disputes  were  iunuuierable.  After  a massed 


7|d.  per  II). 

Id.  per  11). 

(iff/,  per  11). 

2d.  peroz. 

10(/.  per  lb. 
low.  per  11). 

2s.  M.  per  lb. 

1(7.  per  lb. 
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conference  with  representative  producers  and  distributors  of  milk  on  19th 
April  1917,  a committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Somerleyton, 
was  appointed  to  make  recommendations  for  the  summer,  and  on  7th  IVIay 
recommended,  among  other  things,  a flat  retail  price  of  25.  4d.  a gallon  or 
7d.  a quart;  it  recommended  also  that  the  producer  should  be  allowed  for 
the  summer  an  excess  of  9hd.  per  gallon  over  the  pre-war  price  as  compared 
with  6|d.  under  the  order  in  force.  No  action  was  taken  and  matters  were 
allowed  to  drift  under  the  old  order  till  the  problem  of  winter  prices  for 
1917-18  had  to  be  faced. 

In  the  second  stage,  from  October  1917  to  March  1918,  by  the  IVIilk 
Order  of  7th  September  1917,  a maximum  price  was  fixed  for  producers, 
uniform  for  all  districts  but  varying  from  month  to  month.  Wholesale 
prices  were  fixed  at  Is.  8d.  for  October  and  2s.  thereafter  till  the  end  of 
March.  Retail  prices  were  fixed  with  a differentiation  between  country  and 
town.  In  the  former,  defined  as  the  area  of  a rural  district  council  in 
England  and  Wales  or  a district  other  than  a burgh  in  Scotland,  the  maxi- 
mum was  2s.  for  October  and  2s.  id.  for  other  months.  In  all  other  districts 
the  maximum  was  id.  higher.  Retail  prices,  but  these  alone,  could  be 
varied  by  a Food  Control  Committee,  subject  to  review  and  veto  by  the 
Food  Controller.  Much  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Order  of  Sep- 
tember 1917  was  the  change  of  trading  practice  introduced  by  it,  and  em- 
bodied in  all  subsequent  orders,  whereby  the  cost  of  railway  carriage  was 
thrown  upon  the  purchaser,  instead  of  being  borne  as  before  by  the  seller. 
This  change  removed  one  feature  that  might  have  disturbed  distribution; 
the  producer  had  no  temptation  to  concentrate  his  supplies  in  a shortage 
on  the  nearest  market,  and  the  wholesaler’s  and  retailer’s  prices  could 
allow  for  cost  of  carriage.  At  the  same  time  it  gave  a special  gain  to  some 
of  the  remoter  districts,  such  as  the  south-western  counties,  where  milk 
was  relatively  cheap  to  produce.  The  producer  now  kept  the  full  advantage 
of  his  low'er  costs  of  production  as  he  did  not  have  to  pay  for  his  longer 
transport. 

In  the  third  stage,  from  April  to  September  1918  there  was,  as  before, 
a maximum  price  to  producers,  uniform  by  districts  and  varying  from 
month  to  month,  and  there  were  also  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices, 
equally  varying  month  by  month,  with  power  to  Food  Control  Committees 
to  change  the  retail  prices,  but  no  others.  The  monthly  scale  of  prices, 
originally  fixed  by  the  Milk  (Summer  Prices)  Order  of  8th  March,  was 
attacked  as  inadequate,  and  an  amending  order  of  8th  June  added  id.  to 
the  producer’s  price  and  to  the  retail  price  per  gallon  for  each  month  from 
June  to  September.  This  increase  was  admittedly  excessive  for  many  dis- 
tricts. ‘The  adjustment  of  j^rices  to  the  many  variations  in  the  costs  of 
dairy  farming  in  different  areas  shown  by  these  would  have  entailed  such 
serious  complications  in  fixing  the  retail  ])rices  of  milk  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  fix  a fiat  rate  all  over  the  country  sufficient  to  meet  average 
costs  in  the  districts  where  costs  are  heavy.’  (N.F.J.  12th  June  1918.) 

The  fourth  stage,  from  October  1918  to  April  1919,  introduced,  under  an 
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order  of  17tli  September  1!)18,  a uniform  priee  to  all  produeers  fixed  at 
at  2s.  lid.  throughout  the  period,  and  wholesale  and  retail  jiriees  based 
thereon.  It  also  brought  April  within  the  winter  period,  ami  introdueeil 
the  beginning  of  differentiation  between  distriets  by  allowing  an  additional 
priee  in  Edinburgh,  where  milk  is  produeed  under  eostly  urban  eonditions. 
d'he  Food  Control  Committees  could  vary  the  retail  priee,  and  exercised 
this  power  freely;  1,131  eommittees  out  of  1,711  actually  fixed  maximum 
retail  jirices,  with  the  approval  of  the  Food  Controller,  below  the  3s.  Ul. 
specified  in  his  order  (in  one  case  as  low  as  2s.  Id.),  while  in  many  of  the 
remaining  280  distriets  prices  below  this  maximum  were  current.  Clearly 
the  Ministry  of  Food  had  allowed  too  much  either  to  the  producer,  or  to  the 
middlemen. 

In  the  fifth  stage,  from  May  to  September  1910,  the  Ministry  returned 
to  differentiation  by  months  and  tried  a large  measure  of  differentiation 
amongst  producers  by  districts.  'I'here  was  a general  standard  applicable 
to  most  of  England  and  W'ales,  but  prices  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
might  exceed  this  by  2d.,  and  those  in  the  south-western  counties  were  2d. 
less,  while  Scotland  had  a separate  monthly  scale  of  its  own.  Retail  prices, 
on  the  other  hand  were  fixed  month  by  month  for  the  whole  country  and 
the  power  of  the  Food  Committees  to  vary  them  was  withdrawn.  In  this 
year  also  the  original  scale  fixed  by  the  Milk  (.Summer  Prices)  Order  of 
2tth  April  191!»  was  attacked  as  insufficient,  and  the  maximum  was 
increased  as  bi'fore  by  kl.  for  the  month  of  July  in  England,  and  for  the 
period  from  11th  to  31st  August  in  Scotland.  The  differentiation  of  prices, 
though  made  on  the  recommendation  of  a Travelling  Commission  of 
impiiry,  was  the  subject  of  determined  opposition  in  the  Press,  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  Law  Courts,  where  the  methods  adopted  for  giving  effect 
to  it  were  ultimately  held  to  be  beyond  the  Food  Controller’s  jiowers. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  stage,  differentiation  by  districts  was  abandoned, 
aiul  a uniform  montbly  scale  for  all  producers  reintrodiiecd,  running  up  to 
lis.  3d.  per  gallon  from  December  to  February,  with  a corresponding  retail 
niaximum  running  u]i  to  Is.  a quart.  It  was  anticipated  that  this  retail 
maximum  would  in  fact  ajiply  only  to  8 per  cent,  of  the  Food  Committee 
distriets;  elsewhere  lower  maxima  would  be  justified  by  lower  costs  of 
distribution.  This  scale  led  to  a revolt  of  Food  Control  Committees  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer.  They  came  on  dejmtation  to  the  Food  Controller 
on  3rd  November,  and  appointed  a Comtnittee  to  investigate  the  basis  on 
which  the  prices  had  been  fixed.  The  Committee’s  eritieism  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  Ministry’s  prices  were  based  and  the  subsecpient  withdrawal 
of  the  maximum  [)riees  have  been  described  elsewhere. 

If  after  this  review  of  the  course  of  price-fixing  for  milk  one  turns  to  f he 
(piestion  why  it  did  not  lead  to  the  usual  difUeulties  involved  in  fixing 
jirices  without  eoiitrolling  siijiplics,  the  answer  is  twofold.  First,  there  was 
nothing  in  war  eonditions  to  enforce  any  serious  dceline  of  milk  production 
in  Hritain.  Second,  the  Ministry’s  prices  were  almost  always  on  the  liberal 
side. 
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The  following  table  sets  out  the  statutory  maxima  for  each  month  from 
January  1917  to  March  1920: 


Maximum  Prices  of  Milk  per  Imperial  Gallon 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May  ■ 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Pro- 

ducer’s 

price 

Retail 

price 

Pro- 

ducer’s 

price 

Retail 

price 

Pro- 

ducer’s 

price 

Retail 

. 

price 

Pro- 

ducer’s 

price 

Retail 

price 

1/9  ^ 

2/4  country 

1 

1 

■■  " 

3/3 

4/- 

1/9 

and 

1 2/3 

3/4  L 

(3/3) 

(4/-) 

1/9  J 

2/8  town 

f 

r 

(3/-) 

(4/-) 

5M 

1/8 

2/8 

J 

J 

(2/2) 

(3/8) 

above 

8d.  above 

1/- 

2/- 

l/i 

2/4 

— 

— 

pre-war 

1/4 

2/4 

1/3 

2/4 

— 

— 

1/6 

2/4 

1/10 

3/- 

— 

— 

1/7 

2/8 

1/8 

2/8 

— 

— 

L 

1/7 

2/8 

1/10 

3/- 

— 

— 

1/5 

2/-  country 

3/- 

212 

3/8 

— 

— 

and 

2/4  town 

l/7i 

2/4  country 

2/3 

3/- and  3/4 

2/8 

4/- 

— 

— 

and 

2/8  town 

1/9 

2/4  country 

3/4 

3/3 

4/- 

— 

— 

and 

2/8  town 

1 

The  foregoing  are  general  maxima  fixed  by  the  Ministry.  From  May  to  September 
1919  other  producer’s  maxima  were  fixed  by  the  Ministry  for  particular  districts  (Scot- 
land, Yorkshire,  South-western  Counties). 

From  October  1917  onwards,  except  from  May  to  September  1919,  Food  Control  Com- 
mittees could  vary  the  retail  maxima  with  the  consent  of  the  Food  Controller. 


As  to  the  first  point,  the  dairy  herds  were  kept  up  to  pre-war  level,  and 
a priority  supply  of  feeding-stuffs  could  be  secured  for  such  herds  prac- 
tically at  all  times  if  the  farmer  took  the  trouble.  Many  farmers  never 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  Ministry’s  schemes  for  feeding-stuffs;  others 
found  that  the  particular  feeding-stuffs  to  which  they  attached  importance, 
such  as  brewer’s  grains,  w'ere  lacking.  Generally  milk  production  was 
checked  by  difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary  labour.  Such  decline,  how- 
ever, as  there  w'as  in  the  total  output  of  milk  was  largely  offset  both  by  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  output  that  reaehed  the  consumer 
in  the  liquid  form,  and  by  increase  in  the  importation  of  condensed  milk. 
The  consumption  of  milk  in  any  but  liquid  form  was  discouraged  by  fixing 
prices,  so  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  turn  anything  but  the  summer 
surplus  into  butter  or  cheese,  and  by  statutory  restriction.  Thus  the  use 
of  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  or  sweetmeats  or  of  any  article  not 
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for  Iiunian  consumption  was  prohibited;  tlie  amount  of  milk  that  might  be 
bought  by  each  factory  for  making  butter,  clieese,  condensed  milk,  dried 
milk,  or  other  preparations  was  limited  first  by  reference  to  a datum  period 
and  then  by  licences  granted  from  time  to  time  for  specific  quantities;  the 
consumption  of  cream,  except  on  doctor’s  orders,  was  stopjjed  and  the 
consunqdion  of  milk  in  catering  establishments  was  rationed^ 

In  the  time  of  greatest  stringency  for  milk — during  the  winter  of 
1918-19 — it  was  estimated  that  the  supplies  available  were  75  per  cent,  of 
the  normal  and  85  per  cent,  of  the  supplies  of  the  previous  winter;  even 
this  stringency  was  almost  at  once  relieved  by  an  unexpected  increase  of 
production.  There  was  little  in  market  conditions  to  send  prices  soaring. 
'J'he  Ministry’s  own  prices  were  quite  high  enough  at  times  to  discourage 
consumption. 

In  fixing  milk  prices  the  Ministry  was  in  a weak  position  for  bargaining 
with  tlie  farmers.  None  of  the  six  experiments  described  above  can  be 
regarded  as  wholly  successful. 

Profoundly  impressed  by  the  need  for  avoiding  discouragement  of  j)ro- 
duetion  or  disturbance  of  distribution  of  this  essential  food,  the  Ministry 
was  always  bound  to  give  away  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  as  to  what  the 
price  or  margin  should  be,  and  there  was  abundant  room  for  doubt  and 
disputation.  Costing  in  relation  to  milk  ])i’oduetion  was  a mere  ])retence; 
the  essential  facts  were  unobtainable  and  there  was  no  sort  of  agreement  as 
to  principles.  When  a price  had  been  fixed,  the  Ministry  time  and  again 
yielded  to  ])ressure  to  amend  it  in  the  producer’s  interests.  The  revolution 
of  trade  ])ractices  int  roduced  by  the  .Milk  Order  of  September  1917,  whereby 
costs  of  railway  transport  were  transferred  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer  of 
milk,  was  designed  to  remove  one  possible  cause  of  mal-distribution,  but 
involved  a special  bonus  to  remote  districts  witli  a low  cost  of  production. 
The  liberality  of  the  middlemen’s  margins  fixed  by  the  Ministry  is  sufli- 
ciently  attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  winter  1918-19,  85  per  cent,  of  the 
Food  Control  Committees  were  able  to  fix  retail  prices  below  the  Ministry’s 
maximutn  and  that  in  the  remaining  15  per  cent,  lower  prices  were  common 
in  ))ractice  though  not  enforced  by  law. 

Occasionally  a Food  Committee  insisted  on  fi.xing  f)rices  so  low  as  to 
cause  a local  milk  famine  by  diversion  of  supplies  to  other  districts  or  by 
a tcni})orary  strike  of  farmers.  Hut  such  j)rocedure  could  be  vetoed  by  the 
.Ministry  and,  as  a rule,  brought  its  own  cure  by  local  negotiation  between 
the  producers  or  distributors  and  the  Committee.- 

' The  principal  orders  were  tlie  Use  of  Milk  (Licensing)  Order  of  21st  May  1918, 
replacing  the  Milk  I''aetories  (Restriction)  Order  of  24th  October  1917  ; and  the  .Milk 
(Use  in  Chocolate)  Order  of  14th  December  1917  ; the  Cream  Order  of  20th  November 
1917,  continued  by  an  order  of  27th  April  l!)18  till  rejilaced  by  a more  drastic  order  of 
Kith  December  1918  ; and  the  .Milk  (Restriction  in  Establishments)  Order  of  30th  Novem- 
ber 1918. 

“ At  VVinsford  in  Cheshire  the  Food  ( lontrol  Committee  li.xed  a retail  price  for  delivered 
milk  otdy  a halfpenny  a gallon  above  the  maximum  jinalucer’s  price,  with  the  result  that 
the  local  farmers  who  were  <dso  retailers  withheld  supplies  or  sent  them  elsewhere 
(llansiird,  98  11.  C.  Deb.  .5s.,  1193  col.,  29th  October  1917). 
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It  is  probably  not  unfair  to  say  that  in  the  regulation  of  milk  priees  the 
Ministry  avoided  doing  harm  by  doing  very  little  to  keep  priees  lower  than 
they  woidd  otherwise  have  been.  In  1916,  before  any  control  had  been 
attempted,  the  average  increase  of  milk  prices  was  much  less  than  that  of 
food  priees  generally — 36  per  cent,  on  July  1914  as  compared  with  60  per 
cent.  In  1918  milk  prices  had  risen  nearly  as  much  as  food  generally  (101 
per  cent,  against  115  per  cent.),  and  in  1919  much  more  (149  per  cent, 
against  119  per  cent.). 

A minor  but  interesting  effect  of  control  was  the  introduction  of  marked 
seasonal  variation  of  prices.  Before  the  War  the  practice  of  producers  and 
traders  had  been  to  keep  the  price  of  milk  even  throughout  the  year  at  a 
level  high  enough  to  cover  the  average  costs  of  summer  and  winter  produc- 
tion taken  together.  With  price  fixing,  season  by  season,  on  costs  of  pro- 
duction, however  vaguely  determined,  marked  seasonal  variation  was  in- 
evitable. The  entry  and  growth  of  a seasonal  fluctuation  is  seen  clearly  in 
the  chart  of  milk  prices  from  1914  to  1920  given  by  Professor  Bowley.  Nor 
did  it  vanish  with  control.  A marked  seasonal  fluctuation  has  shown  itself 
in  milk  prices  up  to  1926,  and  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  minor  permanent 
changes  effected  by  the  War. 
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MAXIMUM  CATTLE  PRICES  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1917 

TO  JUNE  1920 


Prices  of  First-grade  Cattle  per  cwt. 


1917  1918 

1919 

1920 

January 

75/- 

781-  78/- 

84/-  85/-  86/- 

February 

75/- 

79/-  80/- 

86/-  87/-  88/- 

March 

75/- 

80/-  81/- 

88/-  89/-  90/- 

April 

75/- 

80/-  83/- 

90/-  91/-  92/- 

May 

75/- 

80/-  8.5/- 

93/6  & 95/- 

June 

75/- 

80/-  85/- 

95/- 

July 

75/- 

75j-  82/- 

August 

75/- 

75/-  79/- 

September 

(74/-)  75/- 

75/- 

October 

(72/-)  75/- 

79/- 

November 

(67/-)  75/- 

79/-  & 80/- 

December 

(67/-)  761-  111- 

82/-  & 83/- 

All  prices  except  the  bracketed  ones  are  for  cattle  yielding  56°o  or  more  of  their  live 
weight  as  meat. 

Bracketed  figures  September-December  1917  are  the  descending  scale  for  Army 
Purchases  of  cattle  yielding  33  per  cent,  of  live  weight  fixed  in  July  1917 ; these  prices 
were  not  expressly  fixed  for  cattle  generally,  but  were  the  basis  of  the  wholesale  prices 
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G 

FOOD  C'ONTROr.  IN  IRELAND 

The  j)resent  volume  is  expressly  eoneerued  only  with  Hritish  Food 
Control,  hut  it  may  be  eonvenient  to  give  a note  as  to  the  application  of 
control  to  Ireland. 

The  great  majority  of  the  orders  made  by  the  Food  Controller  applied 
formally  to  Ireland,  eciually  with  Great  Rritain;  they  always  did  so  unless 
Ireland  was  exjiressly  excepted.  The  administration  of  these  orders  and 
the  execution  of  food  control  generally  in  Ireland  was  entrusted  to  a 
specially  constituted  Food  Control  Committee,  set  up  by  a minute  of  81st 
August  1!)17.  'I'his  Committee  was  small  (at  tirst  eleven  and  later  eight  in 
number)  and  had  as  its  chairman  first  the  Rt.  lion.  F.  S.  Wrench  and  sub- 
sequently Lord  Granard.  It  was  given  a formal  constitution  and  powers  by 
an  order  of  7th  November  1!)17. 

Practically  food  control  was  not  much  felt  by  consumers  in  Ireland. 
The  rationing  orders  generally  were  not  applied  to  it,  though  the  Public 
Meals  Order  was.  Sugar  was  rationed  under  a special  order  on  the  family- 
card  system.  .Meat  and  fats  were  not  rationed.  The  country  produced  a 
large  surplus  of  both  beef  and  bacon  for  export,  and  returns  from  the 
butchers  showed  a consumption  of  meat  below  the  Hritish  level.  Tea  was 
sup[)lied  to  Ireland  on  the  same  basis  per  head  of  the  population  as  in 
Hritain.  Of  liutter  and  margarine  there  was  a relatively  large  consumption, 
and  butter  was  exported  to  Hritain;  the  consumption  of  other  fats,  such  as 
lard  and  dripping,  was  apparently  much  less  in  Ireland.  While  Ireland  was 
e.xeluded  from  some  of  the  orders  a}>plying  to  Hritain,  it  had  a number  of 
orders  of  its  own.  Forty-six  such  ortlers  ap])lying  to  Ireland  only  were 
made  uj)  to  the  end  of  The  efforts  made  by  the  Constabulary  to 

enforce  the  food  ortlers  and  their  occasional  defeat  by  trifling  fines  have 
been  referred  to  in  Chapter  XL 

The  alleged  absence  or  laxity  of  control  in  Ireland  was  criticized  in  a House 
of  Lords  debate  on  11th  June  1!)18,  and  the  foregoing  account  is  basetl  mainly 
on  a reply  given  for  the  Food  Controller  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford.  An  article 
dealing  with  Lord  (franard’s  administration  is  given  in  the  National  Food 
Journal  for  *27th  November  Substantially  food  control  affected  peoj)le 

in  Ireland  mainly  as  producers  of  meat,  bacon,  butter  or  potatoes  for  the 
Hritish  market  and  raised  a number  of  dillieidt  problems,  whose  solution  was 
greatly  eased  by  the  work  of  the  Irish  Food  Control  Committee. 

fixed  for  meat.  The  correspondin;i  price  from  .lanuary  l!tI3  onwards  was  originally 
()0/-,  raised  in  October  1917  to  67/-. 

Prices  from  October  1918  to  , September  1919  were  fixe^l  originally  in  June  1918 
(iV. 1918,  p.  492),  but  raised  in  October  for  all  months  from  December  1918  to 
August  1919.  Italicized  figures  give  the  original  prices  for  the.se  months. 

The  prices  from  October  191!)  to  .lune  1920  were  on  a scale  changing  as  a rule  by 
1/-  or  tnore  each  fortnight,  so  as  to  avoid  large  jumps.  (Live  Stock  Sales  Order  of  27th 
September  1919).  .\ny  one  month  therefore  had  two  or  three  [)riccs. 
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TRADING  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  FOOD  AND 
ACCOMPANYING  MEMORANDUM 

(Extracted  from  Tradmg  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheets  1920-21,  presented  to 
Parliament,  No.  126  of  1922) 

With  the  object  of  enabling  a clear  impression  to  be  formed  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  thronghont  its  period  of 
activity,  there  is  submitted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
His  Majesty’s  Treasury,  an  aggregate  account  of  the  Ministry’s  transactions 
from  its  inception  in  the  Spring  of  1917  until  its  transfer  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  31st  March  1921,  for  purposes  of  liquidation.  The  rendering  of  this 
account  coincides  with  the  completion  of  disposals,  so  that  the  losses  on 
realization  of  stocks  are  actual,  not  estimated,  and  the  results  may  be 
regarded  as  final,  except  for  adjustments  in  respect  of  claims.  Three 
trading  accounts  are  in  part  provisional,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
certified  figures  will  materially  differ  from  the  present  estimate. 

The  aim  of  the  Ministry  of  P’ood  was  to  perform  its  services  (including 
rationing)  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
making  any  considerable  profit  on  its  jjurchases  and  sales.  The  turnover 
of  the  Ministry  exceeded  1,200  millions  sterling,  and  the  bringing  down  of 
the  Insurance  Reserve  on  the  termination  of  its  trading  adventures  has 
disclosed  a profit  of  approximately  one-half  of  1 per  cent.  The  destination 
of  this  profit  is  at  present  obscure,  in  view  of  the  considerable  claims  out- 
standing against  the  Government,  notably  on  behalf  of  the  American 
packers.  For  the  protection  of  this  profit  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain 
a skeleton  staff  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  various  claims, 
until  the  litigation  involved  has  terminated,  and  this  policy  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  National  Expenditure. 

Apart  from  cost  of  purchases,  expenditure  was  incurred  by  the  IVIinistry: 
(a)  by  the  making  of  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  home-production, 
and  {b)  by  the  sale  below  cost  of  imported  food-stuffs,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living.  The  items  set  out  on  the  credit  side  of  the  1921  Balance 
Sheet  summarize  the  expenditure  under  the  first  heading. 

Potato  Subsidy. — With  a view  to  encouraging  the  production  of  potatoes, 
the  Government,  in  1917,  guaranteed  a minimnm  priee  per  ton.  The  ab- 
normal size  of  the  crop  made  it  impossible  for  growers  to  obtain  the 
guaranteed  price  from  buyers,  and  it  was  thereupon  resolved  to  fix  from 
time  to  time  ‘ base  ’ selling  prices,  growers  being  entitled  to  compensation 
on  the  difference  between  the  price  they  sold  at  or  the  ‘ base  ’ price  (which- 
ever w’as  higher)  and  the  guaranteed  price.  For  these  purposes  an  expendi- 
ture not  exceeding  £5,000,000  was  authorized  by  Treasury  letter  No.  40161, 
dated  13  December  1917,  but  the  actual  cost,  as  shown  by  the  accounts, 
was  £1,143,350. 

This  subsidy  was  directly  instrumental  in  placing  under  potatoes  an 
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additional  100, ()()()  acres  in  (ircat,  Britain,  and  an  additional  120,000  acres 
in  Ireland.  The  crop  amounted  to  something  like  080,000  tons  increase  on 
the  potato  otitput  of  ])revious  years. 

('heese  Subsidy. — Under  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Cheese  (Dis- 
tribution) Order  of  l!)t8,  recognized  factors,  as  agents  for  the  Ministry  of 
Food,  purchased  all  British-made  cheese  from  the  producers.  They  then 
placed  it  into  grades  which  were  known  as  ‘A’,  ‘ B ’,  and  ‘ C ’.  For  grades 
and  ‘ B ’ a fixed  jiriec  had  to  he  paid  to  the  jirodueer  hy  the  factor  wlio 
in  turn  had  to  distribute  it  at  a Hat  rate.  The  repayment  to  the  factor  of 
the  difference  between  the  flat  rate  and  the  price  which  he  had  ])aid  to  the 
producer  constituted  the  sidisidy  payments.  Cheese  which  was  graded  as 
‘ C’  came  outside  what  was  known  as  the  ‘pool’,  and  the  makers  received 
only  the  jiriee  which  it  fetched,  no  subsidy  being  paid  on  this  cpiality. 

.Subsc(piently  various  Orders  were  issued  fixing  the  price  of  liquid  milk, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  wastage  of  milk  and  to  ensure  the  contiuucd  pro- 
duction of  both  elieese  and  milk,  the  j)rodiicers,  too,  were  compensated  for 
the  loss  they  sustained  through  converting  milk  into  cheese  instead  of 
selling  it  in  its  licpiid  state.  It  had  been  hojied  that  the  losses  on  tliis  cheese 
subsidy  would  be  met  out  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  Australa- 
sian butter,  Cauadiau  c-heese,  and  from  other  operations  in  which  the  Dairy 
Products  Branch  of  tlie  Department  was  concerned,  but  the  acute  trade 
dejiressiou  of  1!)‘21  reudered  this  jirojeet  impracticable. 

('old  Storuf’e  Subsidy. — Owing  to  the  urgent  demand  for  increased  cold 
storage  accommodation,  grants  were  made  to  existing  Companies  in  order 
to  encourage  the  e.xtension  of  their  insulations.  ,\lthough  this  amount  is 
shown  as  a loss,  the  Department  was  enabled  to  reeouj)  a large  portion  of 
it  indirectly  by  receiving  very  favourable  rates  for  the  storage  of  its  pro- 
duce. 'I'he  necessity  for  increased  accommodation  was  jiroved  by  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  its  provision,  large  stocks  of  meat  and  butter  had 
to  be  stored  on  sliips  in  1920  because  there  was  no  alternative  storage 
available. 

1‘lunt  and  Machinery  {Fruit  and  Vegetable  Freserx'atiun). — 'I'lie  sum  of 
ia.'D  appearing  as  an  asset  on  the  Balance  .Sheet  rej)resents  oddments,  the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  realized,  and  the  balance  of  which  it  is 
anticipated  will  be  realized  in  full,  lu  addition,  under  the  heading  ‘ .Sundry 
debtors — other  (lovernment  Deiiartments  ’ there  is  included  an  item  of 
.£;■)(),()()(),  representing  Plant  and  .Machinery  which  has  been  haiuh'd  over 
to  the  Disposal  and  Liquidation  Commission  for  realization,  subject  to 
a depreeiatiou  of  70  per  cent,  ou  its  cost  price,  which  it  is  eonsidert'd  should 
be  an  ample  reserve.  Of  this  balance  t28,000  has  actually  been  received 
in  cash,  and  IMant  to  the  value  of  the  remaiuiug  £22,000  awaits  disposal. 

The  original  cost  of  the  Plant  and  Machinery  used  by  this  Branch  was 
approximately  £;}()(), 000,  and  the  Department  has  pro\ided  for  an  antici- 
pated loss,  on  realization,  of  £2:{0,000. 

Sale  below  cost  of  Imported  Food-staffs. — In  the  spring  of  1!U9  20  the 
actual  and  iirospeetive  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  resulted  in  a general  demand 
11>69.G1 
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for  the  sale  ot  Government  food-stuffs  below  eost,  and  the  Ministry  were 
instructed  and  authorized  to  reduce,  in  the  first  instance,  the  price  of 
imported  and  home-killed  meat.  Reference  was  made  to  this  before  the 
Pid)lic  Accounts  Committee  last  year  in  connexion  with  the  loss  of  one  and 
a half  millions  sterling  on  the  Central  Live  .Stock  Fund,  when  it  was  stated 
that  the  Treasury  had  promised  a grant  of  four-and-a-half  millions  sterling 
to  meet  this  reduction,  but  that  the  reserves  of  the  Department  enabled 
it  to  complete  the  scheme  without  recourse  to  this  jiromiscd  grant. 

For  similar  reasons  it  was  decided  to  recontrol  bacon,  butter,  and  dried 
fruits.  The  action  of  the  Government  in  deliberately  incurring  losses  in 
order  to  lower  j)rices  probably  constituted  the  first  real  check  to  the  rise 
of  the  food  index  figure,  which  was  at  one  time  I'Jl,  as  compared  with  this 
March  figure  of  77.  In  1920-1,  besides  the  considerable  Government  stocks, 
free  imports  were  forthcoming  without  any  alternative  market,  and  it  then 
became  a question  not  of  selling  deliberately  below  cost  but  of  finding 
a market  for  surplus  stocks  at  the  best  price  that  could  be  obtained.  In 
this  last  respect  the  Ministry  were  fairly  suecessfiil,  but  considerable  losses 
were  incurred.  The  change  in  the  trend  of  markets  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1919-20  a profit  of  three  millions  sterling  was  made  on 
Australasian  meat,  which  in  1920-1  involved  a loss  of  a corresponding 
amount.  The  benefit  to  the  consumer  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
butter,  of  which  control  was  continued  with  the  deliberate  object  of  reduc- 
ing the  existing  price  of  4s.  6d.  to  2s.  Gd.  The  fall  in  the  market  which 
ensued  last  autumn  brought  the  retail  price  down  to  Is.  8d.,  involving  the 
Department  in  the  only  considerable  loss  which  was  unforeseen. 

Incidental  Losses. — In  a novel  enterprise  of  this  magnitude  where  the 
competing  claims  of  consumer  and  taxpayer  had  to  be  reconciled  at  every 
turn,  administrative  errors  were  inevitable.  If  the  losses  involved  have 
been  comparatively  small,  credit  must  be  given  to  Lord  Rhondda’s  scheme 
of  furnishing  each  trade  section  with  a trained  administrator,  a trade 
expert,  and  a qualified  accouutant.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  com- 
jjaratively  late  stage  of  the  war  at  which  the  Department  was  instituted, 
this  plan  could  ne^■er  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  The  scheme  of  local 
devolution  was  more  fortimate  in  respect  of  staff,  owing  to  the  invaluable 
co-operation  of  Local  Authorities. 

National  Kitehens. — The  sej^arate  accounts  which  have  been  rendered 
for  this  branch  of  the  Ministry’s  activities  show  that  although  a small 
profit  was  made  on  the  operation  of  the  Kitchens,  a loss  of  £8,202  19s.  2d. 
was  incurred  on  liquidation. 

These  Kitchens  were  established  in  populous  areas  with  the  object  of 
forming  the  nucleus  of  an  organization  for  the  economical  distribution 
of  cooked  food.  It  was  considered  inadvisable  to  take  over  long  leases  of 
premises  which  were  consequently  rented  on  short  term  agreements. 

Upon  entrance  the  ])remises  were  conditioned  for  the  jnirpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  trade  of  a restaurant,  and  plant  and  equipment  was  installed. 
,\ftcr  approximately  two  years’  trading,  and  subsequent  to  the  Armistice, 
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the  Treasury  direeted  (see  T.  L.  51.3.‘3(i/19  of  IG  January,  1920)  that  these 
Kitehens  should  he  closed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at  the  earliest  possible 
inoiuc!it.  During  this  period  these  Kitchens  were  run  on  self-supporting 
lines,  and  after  allowing  for  normal  depreciation  on  Plant  and  Equipment, 
and  also  debiting  against  trading  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
of  capital  expenditure  in  the  nature  of  alterations  to  pix'mises,  a small 
profit  resulted.  In  the  short  jieriod  of  twm  years  sullicient  reserv'es  could 
not  be  created  out  of  profits  to  cover  loss  on  forced  realization  of  assets, 
of  whicii  £3,700  had  no  residual  value  (alteration  to  premises)  especially 
as  the  Kitchens  coidd  not  be  sold  as  going  concerns  with  lease  and  con- 
scfiucnt  ‘ goodwill  ’ attaching. 

Trading  . Iccnunt. — The  actual  turnover  exceeds  £1,200,000,000  sterling, 
as  only  the  head  charges  and  expenses  are  shown  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Central  Live  Stock  Fund.  In  the  case  of  the  Oils  and  Fats,  moreover,  sales 
were  mainly  effected  through  the  United  Kingdom  Oil  and  Oil-seeds 
llrokers’  .Association,  and  in  resjiect  of  such  sales  only  differences  are  dis- 
closed in  this  account.  Conversely,  in  the  case  of  Board  of  Trade  frozen 
meat  the  account  relates  back  to  1914,  while  the  transfer  to  the  Ministry 
of  Food  was  effected  in  1!)20. 

'I’he  direct  administrative  charges  apportioned  between  the  Sections’ 
accounts  are  actual  ])aymcnts.  The  indirect  charges  are  allotted  annually 
in  proportion  to  cash  receipts.  In  the  accounts  relating  to  purchases  of 
meat  by  the  Board  of  Trade  these  apportionments  have  only  been  made 
since  the  date  of  transfer. 

Trojit  and  Loss  Account. 

. idminislrativc  Charges. — In  order  that  the  total  expenditure  under  this 
heading  may  be  clearly  shown,  the  gross  amount  has  been  debited  to  the 
account  from  which  is  deducted  the  cost  of  the  Potato  Sid)sidy  and  the 
pro|)ortion  of  the  charges  already  debited  to  the  Trading  Account.  The 
resultant  figure  of  t5, 823,878  represents  the  cost  of  the  Divisional  Food 
Commissioners’  offices.  Food  Control  Committees,  Rationing  Expenses, 
Peace  Conference  Expenses,  and  National  Kitchens  expenditure. 

insurance  Fund. — 'I'he  .Ministry  operated  its  own  Insurance  Fund, 
crediting  it  with  premiums  at  commercial  rates,  and  debiting  all  losses. 
This  ]K)licy  has  resulted  in  a profit  to  the  Department,  which  would  other- 
wise luive  accrued  to  Underwriters,  of  £ 10,. 500, 000. 

Interest. — Interest  has  been  charged  not  only  on  all  capital  advanced 
by  the  'rrcasury,  but  on  the  value  of  services  rendered  by  other  Govern- 
ment Departments  from  the  eommeneement  of  the  Ministry’s  operations. 
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Ministry 

TRADING  ACCOUNT  FROM 


(1) 

Purchase 

Food-stuffs 

Trade  and  General  Ex-  i 
~ penses,  i.e.  Freight, 

" Insurance,  and  other 
Charges 

Direct  Adminis-  j 

tration  Charges 
^ (Salaries  and 

Travelling) 

Indirect  Administra-  j 
tion  Charges  (Rent, 
Rates,  Stationery, 
Postage,  &c.) 

■sa 

O 

H 

(6) 

~ Sales  of 

Food-stuffs 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

D.  1.— Milk  products  . 

15,515,242 

1,603,171 

65,235 

95,383 

17,279,031 

17,676,299: 

D.  2. — Butter  and 

123,004,568 

5,491,715 

54,379 

321,203 

128,871,865 

1 14,525,7461 

cheese. 

M.  2. — Meat  supplies*  . 

77,705,952 

11,259,821 

80,553 

204,110 

89,2.50,436 

89,965,904 

M.  5. — Oils  and  oil-seeds 

40,231,4.36 

10,705,872 

20,059 

193,754 

51,151,121 

53,259,912 

M.  6. — Oils  and  fats 

8,635,655 

6,124,965 

48,923 

48,854 

14,858,397 

8,047,607 

M.  7. — Cattle  feeding 

4,846,556 

1,496,835 

31,585 

23,809 

6,398,785 

6,416,424 

stuffs. 

M.  9. — Margarine  clear- 

23,443,734 

359,377 

65,063 

76,174 

23,944,348 

24,390,021 

ing  house. 

P.  1.— Tea  . 

23,813,444 

9,368,230 

64,678 

132,997 

33,379,349 

34,576,155 

P.  2. — Dried  fruits 

14,183,835 

2,218,041 

26,859 

61,473 

16,490,208 

15,506,705[ 

P.  3. — Bacon,  hams  and 

246,680,627 

29,1.37,325 

139,921 

1,117,740 

277,075,613 

272,324,466 

lard.* 

V.  1. — Vegetable  sup- 

11,267,081 

2,726,549 

39,621 

37,678 

14,070,929 

11,635,987 

plies. 

V.  2. — Fruit  preserva- 

336,542 

93,005 

35,601 

1,393 

466,541 

421,134 

tion. 

V.  3. — Vegetable  pre- 

188,783 

876,280 

45,116 

3,296 

1,113,475 

260,272 

servation. 

V.  4. — Fish,  game,  and 

10,076,211 

1,845,607 

40,365 

45,612 

12,007,795 

11,90*>,9H 

poultry.* 

Miscellaneous 

1,178,448 

662,890 

9,645 

3,338 

1,854,.321 

1,119,.544 

Central  live  stock  fund 

— 

21,354,912 

1,211,393 

52,545 

22,618,850 

— 

Board  of  Trade  ; — 

Frozen  meat 

206,526,849 

75,180,674 

9,080 

54,756 

281,771,359 

275,848,376 

Frozen  rabbits 

2,052,523 

1,570,373 

40 

244 

3,623,180 

3,059,102 

Canadian  frozen  fish 

225,910 

101,778 

— 

i — 

327,688 

286,016 

8U1M)  13,396 

1 82, 1 77,420!  1 ,988, 1 1 6 2,474,359 

,996,553,291 

941,316,584 

* These  Accounts  are  in  part  provisional. 


Bad  Debts. 

Miscellaneous  Bad  Debts,  amounting  to  £385  11s.  lOd.,  have  been  written  off  under  the 
general  authority  contained  in  Treasury  Letter  No.  S.  2545  of  the  16th  September  1920.  The 
following  is  a list  of  those  items  for  which  specific  Treasury  authority  was  obtained  in  each 
case  : 

Amount  Paid. 


Authority.  Particulars.  £ s.  d. 

S.  2545.  Lo.ss  by  insolvency  of  a certain  firm  of  potato  dealers  . . 155  12  2 

S.  2545.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  claim  against  shippers  for  loss  of  weight  on  a 

jjurchase  of  dates — the  other  50  per  cent,  was  recovered  . 847  17  6 

S.  9605.  Loss  by  in.solvency  of  a certain  purchaser  of  cattle  feeding  stuffs 

— Is.  6d.  in  the  £ was  recovered  .....  618  1 2 

S.  2545.  In  respect  of  irrecoverable  claims  against  American  sellers  of 

cattle  feeding  stuffs  owing  to  delay  in  lodgement  of  claims  . 7,216  5 3 
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OF  Food 


INCEPTION  TO  CESSATION  (1917-1921) 


Sundry  Receipts, 
"oc  i.e.  Claims,  Rebates, 
Interest,  &c. 

Stocks  on  hand, 
“ 31-3-1921 

"Z:.  Total  Trading 

3 Credits 

ZZ.  Profits 

W 

m 

O 

(12) 

(13) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

117,434 

224 

17,793,957 

514,920 

— 

1).  1. — Milk  products. 

1,055,980 

10,744,288 

120,920,020 

— 

1,945,845 

D.  2. — Butter  and 

cheese. 

710,579 

— 

90,070,483 

1,420,047 

— 

M.  2. — Meat  supplies.* 

723,091) 

9,010 

53,992,024 

2,841, .503 

— 

M.  5. — Oilsandoil-seeds. 

10,550,238 

588,318 

19,192,103 

4,333,700 

M.  0. — Oils  and  fats. 

170,311 

— 

0,592,735 

193,950 

— 

M.  7. — Cattle  feeding 

stuffs. 

112,423 

— 

24,502,444 

558,090 

— 

M.  9. — Margarine  clear- 
ing house. 

904,025 

4 

35,480,784 

2,101,435 

— 

P.  1.— Tea. 

133,802 

132,905 

15,773,472 

— 

710,7.30 

P.  2. — Dried  fruits. 

800,332 

1,707,778 

274,892,570 

2,18.3,037 

P.  3. — Bacon,  hams  and 
lard.* 

2,031,530 

— 

13,007,523 

— 

40.3,400 

V'.  1. — V'egetablo  sup- 
plies. 

33,949 

10 

4.55,093 

— * 

11,448 

V.  2. — Fruit  preserva- 
tion. 

3,018 

570 

203,800 

— 

849,015 

V.  3. — V'egetable  pre- 

servation. 

481»,7y7 

12,50f),079 

498,884 

— 

V.  4. — Fish,  game,  and 
poultry.* 

2,301,772 

3,481,310 

1,020,995 

— 

Miscellaneous. 

20,907,450 

— 

20,907,450 

— 

1,711,394 

Central  live  stoek  fund. 
Board  of  Trade  : — 

7,084,904 

3,901,578 

287,4.34,918 

5,003,,559 



Frozen  meat. 

371,102 

— 

3,430,2()4 



192,916 

FTozen  rabbits. 

9,243 

— 

295,259 

— 

.32,429 

Canadian  frozen  fish. 

49,783,783 

17,105,259 

1,008,205,020 

19,759,101 

8,040,820 

* These  accounts  are  in  part  provisional. 


Nugatory  Payments. 

A uthority.  Particulars. 

S.  21! I t.  Compensation  for  the  cancellation  of  .sale  of  Hewley  Fruit 
Pulping  Station  ........ 

S.  2.')15.  Award  by  the  War  Comi)cnsation  (,’ourt  in  respect  of  loss  on 
the  requisition  of  cargo  space  per  s.s.  Magdala 


Amount  Paid. 
£ s.  d. 

350  0 0 
2,000  0 0 


Kx-tlratia  Payments. 

21102/19.  'I'o  sundry  potato  growers  in  respecd  of  abnormal  wastage  of 

potatoes  during  the  year  1919-20  .....  140,123  18  0 
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Subject  to  adjustment  in  respect  of  Claims. 
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COMPLEl'K  LIST  OF  STATLSITCAL  TABLES  (AVAILABLE 
FOB  BEFEBENCE  IN  THE  LIBRABY  OF 
THE  BOABl)  OF  TBADE) 


Note  : Tables  reproduced  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Statistical  Aj)pendix  are  indicated 
by  Homan  numerals. 

Section  1.  Stocks. 

1 . Monthly  Stocks  of  the  Principal  Kood-stuffs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  September 

1!)14  to  May  191!).  (XVI) 

2.  .Monthly  Stocks  of  Cereals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  how  held,  from  Sep- 

tember 1914  to  .May  1!)19. 

3.  Monthly  Stocks  of  Meat,  Fish  and  Dairy  Produce  at  Importers’  Warehouse.s  and  in 

Cold  Stores  compared,  1918-19. 

4.  .Monthly  Stocks  of  .lam.  Jelly,  .Marmalade,  and  Pulp  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 

,luly  1918  to  March  1919. 

5.  Monthly  Stocks  of  Various  Kinds  of  Jam  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  .July  1918 

to  M.arch  1919. 

().  Monthly  bocal  Stocks. 

7.  Stocks  of  certain  Principal  I<'ood-stuffs  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Ministry. 

8.  Number  of  Live  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  (Annual  Figures). 

9.  Number  of  Live  stock  in  Great  Britain  (Monthly  F’igures). 


Section  2.  Supplie.s. 

10.  Monthly  Imported  Sujiplies  (Gross  Imports)  of  the  Principal  Food-stutls  into  the 

United  Kingdom  from  .January  1913  to  May  1919. 

1 1.  Annual  lmj)orted  Supplies  (Net  lmj)orts)  of  Food,  from  1913  to  1918.  (XVII) 

12.  Annual  Imports  of  the  Chief  Clas.ses  of  I''ood  from  the  J’rincipal  F’oreign  Countries 

and  Briti.sh  Po.sse.ssions  from  1913  to  1918. 

13.  Annual  Fxports  of  the  Chief  Classes  of  Food  to  the  Principal  Foreign  Countries  and 

British  Possessions  1!)14  to  1918  comp.ared  with  those  of  1913. 

14.  Home  and  Imported  Supplies  comparcil.  (XVIII) 

1.“).  Monthly  Home  Supplies  of  Meat,  Bacon,  and  Hams,  Lard,  Fish,  Margarine,  and 
Milk  Products  1910- 19. 

10.  Fstirnated  Average  Weekly  Production  of  Beef  and  Mutton  by  Counties,  from  April 
1918  to  March  1919. 

17.  Monthly  Output  of  Bacon  and  Hams  (Quantities  cured  and  dispatched  from 

f’actory)  191(i-19. 

18.  Output  of  .lam,  .Jelly,  and  Marmalade  during  certain  periods  li)17-19. 

19.  Weekly  Deliveries  of  Flour  from  Mills,  from  May  1!)17  to  .July  1!)19. 

20.  Annual  (Quantity  of  Fish  Landed  on  the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  (exclusive  of 

Salmon)  1913-18. 

21.  Return  of  Hides  purchased  by  Tanners  in  the  United  Kingilom  from  November 

I9K)  to  .July  1919. 

22.  Monthly  Return  of  Sheep  and  Lamb  Skins  entered  into  Fellmonger’s  Yards  in  Great 

Britain  from  November  1910  to  May  1917. 

23.  Weekly  Ridurn  of  Wool  Sheepskin  bought  week  by  wiaik  by  J'ellmongers  and 

Tanners  in  the  United  Ixingdom  from  Juno  1917  to  March  1919. 
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24.  Monthly  numbers  of  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Lambs  and  Pigs  slaughtered  at  the 

Public  Slaughterhou.ses  of  58  Municipal  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales 
1913-18. 

25.  Monthly  Index  Numbers  for  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Lambs  and  Pigs  slaughtered 

in  Great  Britain,  from  September  191(i  to  March  1919. 

26.  Statement  showing  (a)  average  Live  Weight  of  Cattle  passing  through  markets  in 

England  and  Wales  weekly,  and  (b)  average  Live  and  Dead  Weights  of  Cattle  as 
returned  from  Wholesale  Meat  Supply  Associations  weekly. 

27.  Monthl}-  Output  of  ]\Iilk  Products. 

28.  Output  of  Bisciiits — Consumption  of  Flour  by  Biscuit  Manufacturers  in  the  United 

Kingdom  from  November  1916  to  December  1917. 

29.  Seasonal  Variation  of  Milk  Supply.  (XIX) 

Section  3.  Con.sumption. 

30.  Estimated  Annual  Consumption  of  Principal  Food-stuffs  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

distinguishing  between  Home  and  Imported  Produce  in  1909-13,  and  in  each 
year  from  1914  to  1918.  (XX) 

31.  Estimated  Quarterly  Consumption  of  Certain  Food-stuffs  within  the  United  Kingdom 

1916-18. 

32.  Weekly  Consumption  per  head  and  per  man  of  Principal  Food-stuffs  in  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1909-13  and  in  each  year  from  1914  to  1918.  (XXI) 

33.  Weekly  Consumption  of  Principal  Food-stuffs  in  the  L’nited  Kingdom  per  head  and 

per  man  for  each  quarter  of  the  years  1916  to  1918. 

34.  Calorie  value  of  the  weekly  Consumption  of  the  Principal  Food-stuffs  consumed  per 

head  and  per  man  in  the  United  Kindgom  in  1909-13  and  in  each  j'ear  from  1914 
to  1918. 

35.  Local  variations  in  (a)  Production,  and  {b)  Consumption  of  Meat  in  October  1917  and 

October  1918.  (XXII  part) 

36.  Quantities  of  Frozen  Meat  released  by  Importers’  Committee  for  Consumption  in 

the  Meat  Distribution  Committee’s  areas.  April  1918  to  March  1919. 

37.  Estimated  Consumption  of  Home  and  Imported  Butcher’s  meat  by  the  Civilian 

Population  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918. 

38.  Quantities  of  Condensed  Milk  sold  and  used  during  the  year  1917  in  the  various 

Food  Control  Divisions. 

39.  Production  and  Sale  of  Milk  in  Great  Britain  in  June  and  December  1918. 

40.  Production  and  Use  of  Milk  in  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1918. 

41.  Quantities  of  Sugar  used  for  various  purposes  during  1918. 

42.  WeekK  issues  of  Sugar  for  all  purposes  in  1915,  1917  and  1918.  (XXIII) 

43.  Quantities  of  Condensed  Milk  distributed  to  Retailers  from  Government  Stock 

during  Certain  Months  of  1918  and  1919. 

44.  Quantities  of  Government  Butter  distributed  to  Retailers  and  Caterers  during 

certain  months  of  1918  and  1919. 

45.  Quantities  of  Cheese  distributed  to  Retailers  from  Government  Stock  during 

certain  months  of  1918  and  1919. 

46.  Quantities  of  Compound  allocated  from  Government  Stock  to  Confectioners  and 

Fish  Friers  during  certain  months  of  1918  and  1919. 

47.  Quantities  of  Tea  balloted  for  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  certain 

months  of  1918  and  1919. 

48.  Quantities  of  Margarine  distributed  from  Government  Stock  to  Food  Control 

Divisions  from  March  1918  to  iMarch  1919. 
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49.  Index  mimbers  illustrating  the  consumption  and  sale  of  Flour  by  Bakers  and 

Retailers  in  Various  Districts — Comparison  of  four-weekly  periods  191(i-18. 

50.  Consum])tion  of  Bread  and  Flour  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Monthly  Index  Numbers 

from  June  1910  to  March  1919.  (XXIV) 

61.  Consumption  of  Butcher’s  Meat  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Monthly  Index  Numbers 
from  January  1910  to  July  1919.  (XXV) 

52.  Consumption  of  Provisions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Index  Numbers  based  on 

Returns  from  Multiple  Shops  and  Co-operative  Societies  1910-18. 

53.  Milk  carri(!(l  by  seven  of  the  Principal  Railway  Companies  in  Fnglaml  and  Wales. 

Monthly  Index  Numbers. 

54.  Index  Numbers  illustrating  V'ariations  in  the  W'eekly  Rate  of  Consumption  of 

Margarine  1910-18. 

Section  4.  Piuce.s. 

55.  Average  Retail  Prices  of  certain  principal  articles  of  food  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 

the  beginning  of  each  month,  from  July  1914  to  July  1919.  (XXVI  part) 

50.  Average  percentage  increase  in  the  Retail  Prices  of  certain  princij)al  articles  of  food 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  from  July  1914  to  July 
1919. 

57.  Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  certain  principal  articles  of  food  in  the  United 

Kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  from  January  1913  to  July  1919. 

Section  5.  Popul.vtion  St.vtistic.s. 

58.  Resident  populations  and  buying  populations  in  November  1917,  July  1918,  and 

November  1918. 

59.  Numbers  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Distributors  by  districts.  Rationed  Articles. 

(XXIX  part) 

(iO.  Numbers  of  Wholesale  and  Retail  Distributors  by  districts.  Unrationed  Articles. 
(XXIX  part) 

(il.  Number  of  Manufacturers  of  Bread  and  Rolls  in  Great  Britain  by  districts. 

Section  (i.  Mescellaneous. 

()2.  Composition  and  Calorie  Value  of  the  more  important  foods. 

(13.  Capacity  of  the  Principal  Cold  Stores  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(14.  Purchases  by  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

A.  Monthly  .\rrivals  and  Losses  at  Sea  of  Cereals  purchased  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food. 

B.  Weekly  Arrivals  and  Lossi^s  at  Sea  of  Foreign  Frozen  Meat  purchased  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food  from  North  America,  March  1918  to  May  1919. 

C.  Monthly  Arrivals  and  Lo.sses  at  Sea  of  Foreign  Bacon,  Hams,  and  Lard  pur- 
chased by  the  Ministry  of  Food,  November  1917  to  April  1919. 

1).  Monthly  Arrivals  of  Condensed  Milk  juirehased  by  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
February  1918  to  March  1919. 

K.  Monthly  Arrivals,  Home  Sii])plies,  and  I.osses  at  Sea  of  Butter  purchased  by 
the  Mini.stry  of  Food,  November  1917  to  May  1919. 

F.  Monthly  Arrivals  and  Losses  at  Sea  of  Foreign  Cheese  purchasc'd  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  March  1918  to  .luly  1919. 

G.  Monthly  Arrivals  of  Foreign  Poultry,  Fggs,  and  Canned  Kish  purehas(‘d 
by  the  Ministry  of  Food,  October  1918  to  May  1919. 
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H.  Monthly  Arrivals  and  losses  at  Sea  of  Tea  purchased  by  the  Ministry  of  Food 
January  1918  to  April  1919. 

I.  Monthly  Arrivals  and  Losses  at  Sea  of  Oils,  Fats,  Oil-seeds  j)urchased  by  the 
Ministry  of  Food,  December  1917  to  April  1919. 

65.  Stocks  of  Oil-seeds,  Cake,  &c.,  in  Warehouses  at  Ports  and  in  the  hands  of  Millers, 

Crushers,  and  Cake  Manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1914-19. 

66.  Oil-seeds,  Nuts,  and  Kernels — Monthly  Imports  (Gross)  1913-19. 

67.  Oil-seeds,  Nuts,  and  Kernels  crushed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Manufactures 

therefrom,  1917-19. 

68.  Home  production  of  OSals,  Tailings,  and  Damaged  Grain,  for  cattle  feeding,  1909-19. 

69.  Variations  in  and  relative  importance  of  the  various  Oils  and  Fats  used  in  the  manu- 

facture of  Margarine. 

70.  Quantities  of  various  Oils  and  h'ats  used  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  Margarine. 

71.  Compound  Cake  manufactured  by  Crushers,  Extractors,  and  Cake  Manufacturers  in 

the  United  Kingdom. 

72.  External  Milk  supply  of  certain  Towns. 

Section  7.  Administration. 

73.  Chronological  Statement  showing  in  summary  the  progress  of  Dojnestic  Rationing 

and  Regulations  affecting  Public  iMeals. 

74.  Chronological  Statement  showing  when  the  Prices  of  the  various  Articles  of  Food 

were  Controlled  and  Decontrolled. 

75.  Restrictions  on  Imports  and  Exports. 

76.  Summary  indicating  the  date  of  the  various  measures  of  Control  and  Decontrol  for 

the  Principle  Articles  of  Food. 

77.  List  of  Rationed  Articles,  summarizing  the  Principal  Changes  in  the  Regulations 

affecting  Rationing,  Distribution  and  Consumption  in  each  case. 

78.  Scales  of  Rations  for  various  clauses  of  the  Population  compared. 

79.  List  of  Controlled  Articles  in  alphabetical  order  showing  the  various  Price  Changes 

during  Control. 

80.  Analy.sis  of  iMembership  of  Food  Control  Committees  in  November  1917,  and  .lune 

1919. 

81.  Statistics  relating  to  the  Staffs  of  Food  Control  Committees. 

82.  Prosecutions  under  the  Food  Control  Orders. 

83.  Grain  Extraction  and  Dilution  Rates.  (XXXI) 

84.  Estimated  Numbers  of  People  in  Food  Queues  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 

85.  Food  Control  Divisions  with  Counties  included  in  each.  (XXX) 

86.  Live  Stock  Commissioners’  Areas  with  Counties  included  in  each. 


J 

STATUTORY  POWERS  OF  FOOD  CONTROI.LER 

Tlic  Sections  of  the  New  iMinistries  and  .Secretaries  Act  1916  establisliing 
tlie  Food  Controller  and  the  Ministry  of  Food  are  as  follows: 

8.  For  the  j)urpose  of  econonii/.ing  and  maintaining  the  food  supply  of  the 
country  during  the  present  war,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  His  Majesty  to  appoint 
a Minister  of  Food  under  the  title  of  P'ood  Controller,  who  shall  hold  office 
(luring  His  Maje.sty’s  j)leasure. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Food  Controller  to  regulate  the  supply  and 
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consumption  of  food  in  such  manner  as  lie  thinks  hest,  for  maintainino;  a projicr 
supply  of  food,  and  to  take  such  stejis  as  he  thinks  hest  for  encouragin<r  the 
jiroduetion  of  food,  and  for  those  purposes  he  shall  have  such  powers  or  duties 
of  any  Government  department  or  authority,  whether  conferred  by  statute  or 
otherwise,  as  His  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  transfer  to  him,  or 
authorize  him  to  exercise  or  perform  concurrently  with,  or  in  eonsultation 
with,  the  Government  department  or  authority  concerned,  and  also  such 
further  powers  as  may  he  conferred  on  him  by  re»ulations  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act,  1!)1  t,  and  regulations  may  be  made  under  that 
Act  accordingly. 

'i'lie  powers  conferred  on  liim  in  jiursuanee  of  section  t under  tlie 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act,  101 1 were  given  by  a series  of 
Regulations,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  important  was  2F,  running  as 
follows; 

2l'\  (1 ) The  Food  Controller  may  make  orders  regulating,  or  giving  directions 
with  respect  to  the  production,  manufacture,  treatment,  use,  consumption, 
transport,  storage,  distribution,  supply,  sale  or  ])urehasc  of,  or  other  dealing 
in,  or  measures  to  he  taken  in  relation  to  any  article  (including  orders  providing 
for  the  fixing  of  maximum  and  minimum  prices)  where  it  appears  to  him 
necessary  or  expedient  to  make  any  such  order  for  the  ])urpose  of  encouraging 
or  maintaining  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  and  making  such  provisions  as 
to  entry,  inspection,  or  otherwise  as  appear  to  him  necessary  or  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  his  duties. 

(2)  The  Food  Controller  may  by  order  retpiire  all  or  any  i)ersons  owning  or 
having  power  to  sell  or  dispose  or  any  article,  or  any  stocks  thereof,  to  ])laee 
at  the  dis[)osal  of  the  Controller  the  article,  or  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
stocks  thereof,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Controller,  on  such  terms  as  he  may 
direct,  and  to  deliver  to  the  Controller  or  to  <any  person  or  persons  named  by 
him  the  article  or  stocks  in  such  (piantities  and  at  such  times  as  the  Controller 
may  retpiire,  where  it  a|)|)cars  to  him  necessary  or  expedient  to  make  any  such 
order  for  the  ])urpose  of  encouraging  or  maintaining  the  food  supply  of  the 
eouidry. 

Such  comi)ensation  shall  be  ])aid  for  any  article  or  stocks  so  re(|uisitioned 
as  shall,  in  default  of  agreement  he  determined  by  the  arbitration  of  a single 
arbitrator  ai)i)ointed  in  manner  i)rovided  by  the  order;  but  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  the  arbitrator  shall  have  regard  to  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  article  and  to  the  allowance  of  a reasonable  ]>rolit,  without 
necessarily  taking  into  consideration  the  market  price  of  the  article  at  the  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ])()wer  of  making  orders  under  2F  applied  not 
merely  to  food  but  to  any  article  (a  word  held  to  inehulc  any  animal  alive 
or  dead)  which  the  Food  Controller  thought  it  necessary  or  expedient  to 
regulate  for  the  )>ur{)ose  of  encouraging  or  maintaining  food  snp])ly. 

Other  regulations  gave  similar  powers  of  recpiiring  returns  (2G),  taking 
jjossession  of  factories,  workshops,  and  other  ])remises  (2G(i),  holding  in- 
(piiries  (211),  making  arrangements  with  other  departments  (2.1). 

'I'here  was  also  a series  of  general  regulations,  applying  to  the  Food 
Cord  roller  as  one  among  many  .Ministers  and  to  some  extent  overlajrjring 
those  already  cited.  'I'lius  he  had  jrower  to  take  possession  of  any  food 
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under  Regulation  2B  and  to  regulate  its  manufaeture,  purehase,  sale,  or 
delivery  under  2E,  as  well  as  under  2F.  lie  had  also  power  to  rc(|uisition 
the  output  of  any  faetory  manufaeturing,  produeing,  or  adapting  for  sale 
any  artiele  to  whieh  his  powers  extended  (7),  to  authorize  the  use  of  regis- 
tered designs  by  others  without  the  eonsent  of  the  proprietor  thereof  (8C), 
to  require  particulars  of  inventions  or  processes  to  be  communicated  to 
him  or  any  nominee  of  his  (8CC),  and  in  consultation  with  a Secretary  of 
State  (i.  e.  the  Home  Secretary)  to  make  safety  regulations  for  factories. 
Under  this  last  regulation  smoking  was  forbidden  in  flour-mills. 

Of  these  general  Regulations,  2B  is  worth  citing  as  an  illustration  of 
the  principles  on  which  prices  for  requisitioned  goods  were  determined. 

2B.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Food  Controller  to  take  possession  of  any 
articles  to  whieh  his  powers  under  Regulations  2F  to  2.J  extend. 

Where  any  goods,  possession  of  whieh  has  been  so  taken,  are  refpiired  by 
the  Food  Controller,  the  j)rice  to  be  j)aid  in  respeet  thereof  shall  in  default  of 
agreement  be  determined  by  the  tribunal  by  whieh  claims  for  compensation 
under  these  regulations  arc,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  ])rovision  to  the 
contrary,  determined. 

In  determining  such  i)rice  regard  need  not  be  had  to  the  market  price  but 
shall  be  had: 

{(i)  if  the  goods  arc  acquired  from  the  grower  or  producer  thereof,  to 
the  cost  of  production  and  to  the  rate  of  profit  usually  earned  by  him 
in  resj)eet  of  similar  goods  before  the  war  and  to  whether  such  rate  of 
profit  was  unreasonable  or  excessive,  and  to  any  other  circumstances  of 
the  case; 

{b)  if  the  goods  are  acquired  from  any  person  other  than  the  grower  or 
producer  thereof,  to  the  price  paid  by  such  person  for  the  goods  and  to  whether 
such  price  was  unreasonable  or  excessive,  and  to  the  rate  of  profit  usually 
earned  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  similar  goods  before  the  war,  and  to  whether 
such  rate  or  profit  was  unreasonable  or  excessive,  and  to  any  other  eircum- 
stanees  of  the  case;  so,  however,  that  if  the  person  from  whom  the  goods 
are  acquired  himself  acquired  the  goods  otherwise  than  in  the  usual  course 
of  his  business,  no  allowance,  or  an  allowance  at  a reduced  rate,  on  account 
of  profit  shall  be  made: 

Provided  that  where  by  virtue  of  these  regulations  or  any  order  made  there- 
under the  sale  of  the  goods  at  a price  above  any  price  fixed  thereunder  is 
prohibited  the  price  assessed  under  this  regulation  shall  not  exceed  the  price 
so  fixed. 

If,  after  the  Food  Controller  has  issued  a notice  that  he  has  taken  or  intends 
to  take  possession  of  any  artiele  in  pursuance  of  this  regulation,  any  person 
having  control  of  any  such  article  (without  the  consent  of  the  Food  Con- 
troller) sells,  removes,  or  secretes  it,  or  deals  with  it  in  any  way  contrary 
to  any  conditions  imposed  in  any  licence,  permit,  or  order  that  may  have 
been  granted  in  respeet  thereof,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  these 
regulations. 

The  Food  Controller  may  by  order  direct  that  any  action  in  contravention 
of,  or  failure  to  comply  with,  this  regulation  or  any  order  of  recpiiremcnt  there- 
under, shall,  instead  of  being  an  offence,  be  a summary  offence  against  these 
regulations,  and  this  regulation  shall  have  effect  accordingly. 
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The  tribunal  mentioned  in  tlie  first  few  lines  was  the  Dcfenee  of  the 
Realm  (Losses)  Commission  aj)pointed  on  .‘51st  Mareh  1915 

“to  cm|uire  and  determine,  and  to  report  what  sums  (in  eases  not  otherwise 
j)rovided  for)  ought  in  reason  and  fairness  to  be  paid  out  of  public  funds  to 
applicants  who  (not  being  subjects  of  any  enemy  State)  are  resident  or  carrying 
on  business  in  the  I’nited  Kingdom,  in  resj)eet  of  direct  and  substantial  k)ss 
incurred  and  damage  sustained  by  them  by  reason  of  interferenee  with  their 
pro])erty  or  business  in  the  I’nited  Kingdom  through  the  exercise  by  the  crown 
of  its  rights  and  duties  in  the  defence  of  the  Healin’. 
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prices  controlled,  164. 
sugar  for,  310. 

Churchill,  W.  S..  20,  22,  26-8. 

Claughton,  (1.  (Sir  Gilbert),  19. 

Clement,  Sir  Thomas,  68. 

Clementel,  Monsieur,  87,  117. 

Clough,  K..  99  n.,  108  n. 

Clvnes,  J.  R.,  3,  4,  19,  37,  55,  71,  72.  75, 
85.  99  n.,  102  n.,  103,  108  n..  109  n., 
133,  153,  212  m,  216.  231,  247,  254 
seq.,  280,  331. 

Coal 

prices,  323. 
strike.  285,  291,  307. 

Coal  Commission  Report,  154  n. 


Cocoa 

classed  as  food,  126. 
consumption  of,  319. 
control  of,  165. 
decontrol  of,  278. 
not  state-owned,  115. 
powder,  prices  controlled,  163. 

Cocoa  butter,  stocks  taken  over,  244. 

prices  controlled,  163. 

Coffee 

classed  as  food,  126. 
not  state-owned,  115. 
order,  168. 

prices  controlled,  164,  167-8. 
otherwise  mentioned,  210. 

Cold  storage,  149. 

Coller,  F.  H.,  70  n.,  75,  77,  214  n.,  275  n., 
289  m,  308,  309,  330. 

Commissioners 
Divisional  Food 
appointment,  3,  57,  77. 
cost  of,  329. 
decontrol  and,  285. 
imminent  strike  and,  290-1. 
rationing  and,  198  seq. 
work  of,  62,  335. 

Industrial  L'nrest,  2,  78,  108. 

Live  Stock 

appointment,  3,  65,  77,  143. 
rationing  and,  258. 
work  of,  64. 

Potato 

appointment,  157. 
cost  of,  158. 

Commissions 

Canadian  Dairy  Produce,  279. 

Food  Prices,  177,  178  n.,  308-9. 

Inter- Allied  Scientific,  16  m,  136,  311 
seq. 

Sugar  {see  separate  heading). 

Wheat  {see  separate  heading). 
Committees 

Agricultural  Advisory,  170. 

Army  Cattle,  140-2. 

A.stor,  263  seq. 

British  Programme,  136-7,  248. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Imports,  115,  227. 
Cost  of  Living  (Lord  Sumner’s),  283. 

314,  322  m,  327-8. 

Decontrol.  305. 

Flour  Mills.  96. 

Food  Control  {see  separate  heading). 
Food  Prices  (1916),  10,  11  n.,  12  n.,  14, 
19.  20,  21,  22. 

Food  Production,  104,  108. 

Food  (War),  of  Royal  Society, 
appointment,  16. 
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Food  (War),  of  Royal  Society  (cont.) 
bread  subsidy  and,  109  n. 
butter  and  milk  prices  and,  105-6. 
criticize  Food  Economy  campaign,  31 1. 
criticize  Lord  Devonport,  30,  48-9. 
IH’opo.se  n^duction  of  herds,  82-3,  140, 
1.50. 

report  on  Food  Sui)ply,  10-17,  82. 
report  on  war  bread,  99. 
rationing  scale  and,  194,  212. 
othcrwiscmentioned,08n.,  1 14  n.,31 1. 
Grading,  151. 

Grain  Supplies,  14  10,  89,  107. 

High  Prices  and  Profits  (1918),  177,  287 
seep,  2!)5  n.,  324  5,  338. 

Home  Affairs,  280. 

Imports  Restriction,  120-8,  254. 
International  Sugar,  1 24. 

Irish  Food  (Control,  Of). 

.loint  Orders,  171. 

.Milk  Prices,  171  2. 

National  Expenditure,  80,  111,  121. 
Orders,  7,  7 1. 

Potato  Control,  158. 

Public  Accounts,  54. 

Reforms  ((fonsumer.s’  Council),  277. 
Representatives  ( Inter- .\llicd),  4,  248, 
251,  2.53. 

Retailers’  .Advisory,  8. 

Self-Suppliers’,  212. 

Sugar  Distribution  and  Rationing,  43-5. 
Treasury  (Staff  Inspection),  210. 

War  .Agricultural,  104. 

War  Savings,  52. 

Zonal  (potatoes),  158. 

Conditions  on  sales,  185,  240-2. 
‘Conscience  Week,’  240. 

Consumers,  Lord  Rhondda  on  side  of,  71. 

Pay  cost  of  control,  328. 

(.'onsumers’  Council.  S'ee  Councils. 
Consumption  of  Food 

comparison  with  other  cou nt  ries,  3 1 (i- 1 7 . 
effect  of  rationing,  230,  321. 
excess  before  war.  Hi,  314. 
small  reduction  in  war,  122,  314. 
statistics,  310-12. 

Co-o{)erative  Congress,  71. 

(k)-operative  Societies,  58,  185. 

(k)rnflour,  prices,  lfi4,  323. 

Costing  Department,  .54,  l(i2. 
tfost  of  Living 

bread  subsidy  and,  1 12. 
demand  for  reduced,  13!). 
food  prices  and,  327-  8. 
index,  1,  5. 

(fotton  prices,  323. 

Cottonseed  Control  Board.  .S'ee  Hoards. 

F 


[ Councils 

Agricultural  Advisory,  108,  170-1. 

I Consumers’  : decontrol  and,  277,  280, 
280 ; establishment , 71-3;  meat  ration- 
ing and,  213-14;  milk  and,  202,  205  n., 
200;  reforms  committee,  227,  271; 
work  of,  71-3;  otherwise  mentioned, 
75. 

Food  : decontrol  and,  208,  278,  280  ; 

formed  in  Ministry,  253,  309. 
Intcr-Allied  Finance,  248. 

Inter- Allied  Food,  4,  !)3,  248-9,  275. 
Supreme  Economic,  270. 

Supreme  Su])ply  and  Relief,  27(i. 
Supreme  War,  27fi. 

War  Emergency  VV'orkers’  Nat  ional,  71. 
County  Hall,  Westminster,  54. 

Coventry,  and  food  (pieties,  190. 

Cows,  rationing  of,  257-8. 

Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Earl  of,  00,  84, 
204  n. 

Cream,  order,  272. 

(Jrespi,  Signor,  247. 

Cuba,  sugar  from,  124,  2!)8. 

Currants,  128,  103,  195  n.,  330. 

Ciirzon,  Lord,  79. 

Dairy  Produce 

from  U.S.A.  and  C!anada,  134. 
imports  (table),  135. 
imports  threatened,  1!)5. 
queues  for,  19fi. 

Damsons,  103. 

Dates,  110,  128,  323. 

Datum  Period 

adopted  by  .Sugar  Commission,  184. 
rationing  and,  227. 
weakne.sscs  of,  184  seq. 

Deer,  212  n. 

Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations 
amendment  of,  to  cover  food,  24-5. 
conftT  [lowers  on  I'ood  Controller,  33, 
8.5.  120. 

confer  powers  on  police,  255. 
decontrol  and,  277. 
milk  and,  203. 

prohibit  distillation  of  fresh  s|)irit,  101. 
promote  food  cultivation,  105. 
otherwise  mentiomal,  08. 

De  la  Mare,  W.,  08  n. 

Denmark 

bacon  from,  1 18  n.,  132,  300. 

buttt'r  (irices,  174  n. 

food  im[)orts  from  (table),  135. 

[)igs,  318  HC((. 

3U[)j)lies  from  fail,  134. 

‘Derby’  stage  in  food  control,  40. 
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Deaieeatcd  Cocoanut,  163. 

Devonport,  Lord 

appointed  Food  Controller,  31,  33. 
appoints  sugar  committees,  44-5. 
Chairman  of  Sugar  Commission,  55,  121, 
124. 

criticized,  35,  36,  39  n.,  40,  42  n.,  48-9. 
iUness  aiul  resignation,  45,  49. 
last  order,  235  n. 
methods,  47-8,  342. 
price  fixing  and,  40-2,  126-7,  167. 
prohibits  hoarding,  126,  239. 
requisitions  beans  and  peas,  37,  70  n. 
restricts  beer,  100-1. 
supports  Wheat  Commission,  34,  8(5. 
voluntary  rationing  appeal,  34,  35,  46. 
other\vi.se  mentioned,  Ch.  IV,  passim, 
and  2,  57,  83,  84,  95,  96,  105,  107,  140, 
141,  146,  186,  199,  318,  333,  et  al. 
Dillon,  J.,  42. 

Director  of  Meat  Supplies,  149. 

Director  of  Milk  Supplies,  171. 

Distress,  diminution  of,  20,  328. 
Distribution  of  Food 

bad,  causes  unrest,  2,  43,  48,  108. 
by  existing  channels,  73-4. 
datum  period  system,  183-7. 
improved  in  war,  314. 

See  also  Sugar  and  Rationing. 
Divisional  Food  Commissioners.  See  Com- 
missioners. 

Dripping,  195  n.,  317. 

Dunlop  Company,  331. 

East  Africa,  cereals  from,  90. 

Eggs 

consumption  of,  314. 
control.  65,  114. 

prices  and,  163,  165,  283,  323  seq. 
Egypt,  cottonseed  from,  115-16. 
Em{)loj'ment  E.xchanges,  5. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  165  n.,  166  n., 
173  n. 

Enforcement  of  Control,  Chapter  XI 
by  withdrawal  of  registration,  237. 
statistics,  235-6. 

through  Food  Commissioners,  235. 
through  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures,  235. 

through  local  authorities,  234. 
through  police,  235. 
otherwise  mentioned,  289. 

Equal  treatment  of  all  classes,  231,  233, 
234. 

Ernie,  Lord  (Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero),  19,  141, 
156,  257. 

Esthonia.  relief  of,  276. 


I Falkland  Islands,  whale  oil  from,  116. 
Farmers 

bread.stuffs  policy  and,  84. 
cereals  and,  172. 

control  of  feeding-.stulls  and,  256-9. 
meat  and,  142,  151-3,  203  n.,  269. 
milk  and,  166,  262-7,  272. 
prices  and,  170,  173. 

Fats 

abundance  of,  297. 
consumption  of,  16,  310  seq. 
distributed  from  County  Hall,  54. 

Live  Stock  Commissioners  responsible 
for,  64. 

need  of,  for  labouring  man,  83. 
rationing  and,  194,  210,  218-20,  222, 
224. 

taken  over  by  Ministry  of  Food,  52. 
Feeding-stulTs 
cattle,  165. 
control  of,  256-9. 

j diversion  of,  from  animals  to  men,  150. 
j horses  and  poultry,  163,  165. 
shortage  of,  254.  257. 
supplies  increased,  268. 

Field,  W.,  23  n. 

Figs,  128. 

Finance  Division,  65,  67. 

Fines  for  food  offences,  236-7. 

Finland,  relief  of,  276. 

Fish 

canned  salmon,  control  of,  116. 
control  of,  138. 

, prices,  60,  163,  167,  180  n.,  323. 
rationing  and,  210. 
strike  and,  290. 

tinned,  prices  not  controlled,  164. 

Fish,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  Division,  65. 
Fi.sher,  Rt.  Hon.  11.  A.  L.,  307. 
‘Flaunting,’  attacks  on,  34-5. 

Flax,  221,  323. 

Flocks  and  Herds 

effect  of  war  on.  318  seq. 
proposed  reduction  of,  63,  82-3,  140, 
150. 

Flour 

bread  and,  177. 

cheapening  of,  155. 

consumption  of.  39,  310. 

decontrol  of,  300-2. 

extraction  of,  17,  30,  34,  95,  259,  269. 

licence  fee  for  precluded  purposes,  275. 

manufacture  regulated,  97. 

prices,  60,  111,  163,  323. 

shortage  of,  124. 

subsidy  and,  112. 

supplies  during  strike,  290. 
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Flour  Mills 

bread  subsidy  and,  109. 
control  of,  109,  209,  209. 
decontrol  and,  279,  299-302. 
taken  over,  34,  90,  98,  100. 
otherwise  mentioned,  107. 

Food  Control  Bulletin,  38,  142  n. 

Food  Control  Committees 

close  connexion  with  Ministry  of  Food, 
07. 

commi.ssioners  chosen,  02. 
consumption  of  food  and,  311. 
co.st  of,  329. 

decontrol  and,  277,  280,  292. 
enforcement  by,  234. 
establishment  and  work,  3,  50,  04,  77, 
189-90,  335  seq. 

Fleetwood  Committee  and,  01. 
Lancaster  Committee  and,  01 . 
meat  and,  143. 
membershij),  58. 
milk  and,  171  2,  202,  272,  294. 
oflices,  .59,  221,  222,  209. 
order,  70  n. 

queues  for  food  and,  197-8,  201. 
rationing  and,  lOtiseq. 
recontrol  and,  297. 
registration  of  retailers,  73,  237. 
under  Lord  Rhondda,  07. 

Workington  Committee,  til. 

Food  Council.  See  Councils. 

Food  Fconomy 

beer  restriction  and,  103. 
campaigns,  37-8,  52,  (it)  1,  140. 
division  of  Ministry  of  Food,  05-0. 

Food  Survey  Board,  0)i  n. 
hoarding  order,  12(i,  239  40,  291. 
])roclamation,  38. 
under  Sir  Arthur  Ya[)p,  (i7,  103. 

Food  Imports 

Board  formed  in  .Ministry,  253. 
inter-allied  programme  of  priorities, 
249-51. 

Food  Brices 

eommittees  on.  See  Committees, 
eomparison  with  other  articles,  323-4, 
320. 

control  methods,  50,  107-8,  l(i8-80,  241. 
etfccts  of  control,  123,  178  9,  282  4, 
294  0,  325-7,  339  40. 
extent  of  control,  50  7,  I(i3  4. 
fall  after  .Armistice,  282. 
fines  for  excessive,  237-8. 
for  jiarticular  artieles,  12  n.,  14,  37,  100- 
7,  109,  127,  111,  142,  144,  145,  148, 
L59  ()1,  10.5,  Hit),  I()8,  180,  2fi0- 1,298, 
299,  302. 


guaranteed,  107,  131,  1.54-7,  101. 

Lord  Rhondda’s  interest,  5(),  102. 
low,  a danger,  9 n. 

maximum  become  miuimum,  179-80. 
not  controlled  by  Lord  Devonport,  40, 241. 
publication  of  approved,  1,  8,  41,  118 
177,309. 

rising,  cause  unrest,  8-9,  18-19,  40,  108, 
287. 

statistics,  321-5. 

Food  Production 
campaign,  10!). 

Committee.  See  Committees, 
department  established,  10,5. 

Food  Controller’s  statutory  iiowcrs,  33. 
Food  Requirenients 
in  calories,  10,  212  seq. 
meat  for  heavy  workers,  204. 
newl  of  milk,  sugar,  and  fats,  83. 
of  man  and  beast,  257. 
tea,  120. 
varying,  212. 

Food  Supplies 
Cabinet  Committee  on,  7. 
control  of  home,  107,  230. 
fair  distribution  of,  09. 
in  hands  of  Mini.stry,  257. 

Lord  Rhondda  and,  77. 
maintenance  of,  138,  102. 
proportion  of  imported  and  homegrown, 
138,  230. 

shortage  of,  78,  200,  208. 

Supply  Divisions  and,  130. 
to  Allies  after  Armistice,  275-  (i. 
unreasonable  withholding  of,  0 n.,  7,  8. 
Food  Supply  Manual,  (i9,  101  n. 

Food  (War)  Committee  of  Royal  Society. 

See  Committees. 

France 

co-operation  in  wheat-b\iying,  14,  87,88. 
food  imj)ort  reejuirements,  24!). 
food  ])rices,  325. 

Meat  and  Fats  Kxex'utive,  118  n. 
mills  in,  97  n. 
potatoes  to,  158. 
sugar  bought  for,  124. 

Suj)reme  Council  of  Supply  and  Relief 
and,  27f). 

wheat  shortagi^  in,  91,  105. 

France,  C.,  31,  43,  44,  47. 
f’reezing  Plant  shortage,  2.5(i. 

Freights,  and  food  prices,  1 1-12,  20,  21,  23. 
Fruit 

Dried;  control  of,  115,  I Hi,  II!),  128, 
2!)4;  dwontrol  of,  278,  2!)2,  2!)4,  2!)5; 
high  caloric  value,  250;  imported 
wholly,  113;  prices  regulated,  103-5. 
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Fruit  (emit.) 

Fresh:  control  of,  138;  home-grown 
wholly,  113;  prices  regulated,  163-5, 
323;  reserved  for  jam,  165,  167. 

Game 

feeding  of  controlled,  35. 
freed  from  restriction,  269. 
prices  controlled,  60,  163. 
rationing  and,  211,  212  n.,  225. 

Geddes,  Sir  .\uckland,  281,  287,  288,  309. 
George,  1).  Lloyd  (Prime  Minister),  2,  26, 
31,  48,  49,  55,  101  n.,  105,  142,  154,  155, 
193,  204,  229,  266,  281,  305,  308. 
Germany 

attitude  in,  to  food  control,  245. 

beer  restriction  in,  100. 

food  imports  from  (table),  135. 

food  prices,  325. 

food  requirements,  315  seq. 

food  shortage  in,  230. 

mills  in,  97  n. 

potatoes  to,  158. 

pre-war  sugar  from,  120,  134,  302. 
j)rico  control  in,  40  n. 
prosecutions  for  food  offences  in, 

235  n. 

rationing  in,  194  n. 

Conner,  E.  C.  K.,  xi,  147,  207  n. 
Goo.seberries,  163. 

Gosling,  H.,  214  n. 

Gould,  Sir  F.  C.,  193. 

Grading  Committee.  See  Committees. 
Grain 

damaged,  163,  165,  254-5. 
officers,  254. 

Supplies  Committee.  See  Committees. 
Granet,  Sir  Guy,  119,  131. 

Gravesend  and  rationing,  196. 

Greece,  currants  from,  128. 

Greengages,  prices  controlled,  163. 
Grocers’  Federation,  75,  166  n. 

Grosvenor  House,  32,  54. 

Haggis  and  rationing,  211. 

Hall,  Sir  Daniel,  161  n.,  165,  166  n.,  167  n. 
Hams 

control  of,  115,  118,  129-33. 

decontrol  of,  278. 

from  U.S.A.,  223. 

imported  wholly,  113. 

prices  controlled,  1 63. 

rationing  of,  211,  218  n.,  225,  226-8. 

recontrol  of,  295. 

under  Meat  and  Fats  Executive,  118-19. 
Hares,  and  rationing,  212  n. 

Harmsworth,  C.,  45. 


Hemp,  prices,  323. 

Henderson,  Rt.  Hon.  A.,  45. 

Herrings,  order  for,  244. 

Hewins,  W.  A.  S.,  24. 

High  Prices  and  Profits  Committee.  See 
Committees. 

Hog  Products.  See  Bacon  and  Ham. 
Hogge,  .J.  M.,  47  n.,  48. 

Holland 

food  requirements,  316  .seq. 
food  shortage  in,  275. 
imports  from,  134,  135. 

Home  Affairs  Committee.  See  Committees. 
Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exchange,  52, 
118. 

Honey,  prices,  164,  323. 

Hoover,  H.,  4.  75,  93,  94,  95,  102,  107, 
118  n.,  119,  124,  128,  129,  130,  131, 
132,  136,  137,  158,  169,  247,  248,  251, 
262,  275,  276. 

Hops,  controlled,  17. 

Horses 

control  of  feeding-stuffs  and,  256  seq. 
numbers  of,  318  seq. 

Horse  and  poultry  mixtures.  See  Feeding- 
stuff's. 

Horseflesh 

control  of,  262  n. 
rationing  and,  211,  225,  269. 

Hotel  Maje..stic,  4,  271. 

House,  Colonel,  28. 

House  of  Commons  Debates 

11th  and  17th  February  1915,  7,  8,  9. 
10th  June  1915,  9. 

16th  May  1916,  140. 

22nd  and  23rd  August  1916,  20. 

17th  October  1916,  1,  22-3. 

15th  and  16th  November  1916,  1,  24-8. 
23rd  March  1917,  47-8. 

25th  July  1917,  142. 

16th  August  1917,  142. 

17th  Decendjer  1917,  71. 

6th  June  1918,  153. 

2nd  July  1919,  273. 

14th  Juiy  1919,  286. 

3rd  December  1920,  308. 

7th  Aj)ril  1924,  275  n. 

House  of  Lords  Debates,  72,  73,  274. 

17th  July  P.H7,  109  n. 

26th  July  1917,  52,  56,  142,  149. 

2nd  August  1917,  142. 

27th  February  1918,  144  n. 

28th  February  1918,  146. 

3rd  .luly  1918,  79  n. 

Huntingdon  Blacklands,  and  j)otatoes, 
157. 

Hutchison,  Dr.  R.,  194  n. 
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Imperial  Institute 

central  rationing  index  and,  192,  200  n., 
210. 

otherwise  mentioned,  54. 

Imports  Restriction  Committee.  See  Com- 
mittees. 

Imprisonment  for  Food  Oflences,  237. 
India 

control  of  tea  from,  ll(i. 

Crain  Committee,  15. 
sultanas  from,  128. 

Wheat  Commission  and,  90,  92. 

Wlieat  (Committee  Report,  15. 
otherwi.se  mentioned,  07,  134. 

Industrial  linrest 

caused  hy  beer  restriction,  101. 
caused  hy  high  prices  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution, 108. 

Commissioners.  See  (Commissioners. 
Inland  Revenue  Department,  07. 
Institutions  and  Rationing,  221-2. 
Inter-Allied  Finance  (.'ouncil.  .S'ee  Councils. 
Inter-Allied  Food  ('ouncil.  See  Councils. 
Inter-Allied  Food  Mission,  270. 

I liter- Allied  Scientific  Commission.  See 
Commissions. 

International  Sugar  Committee.  See  Com- 
mittees. 

Intoxicating  Liquor  Order,  70  n. 

Ireland 

cattle  from,  restricted,  250. 

Food  Control  Committee.  See  Com- 
mittees. 

food  oflences  and  fines,  235-0. 
jiotatoes  from,  1.54. 
tea  and,  178. 

Italy 

food  imports  rciiuirements,  349. 
food  jii'ices,  325. 

Meat  and  Fats  Executive  and,  118  n. 
sugiir  and,  124,  250. 
wheat  and,  91,  105. 

Jackson,  F.  S.,  287. 

Jam 

control  of  fruit  and,  138,  105,  107. 

decontrol  and,  305. 

freed  from  restriction,  209. 

order,  lf)5. 

prices,  103,  104,  323. 

(|ueues  for,  203. 

rationing  and,  220,  225,  22(«,  227. 
sugar  consumption  and,  122,  105. 

■ Japan,  cereals  from,  90. 

■lava,  food  ini[)orts  from,  122,  125,  135. 
■Jelly,  j)riees  controlled,  103. 

Jews  under  rationing,  221. 


Joint  Industrial  Conference,  282. 

■loint  Orders  Committee.  See  Committees. 
■Tones,  Kennedy,  37,  39,  44,  48,  52,  00. 
■lute,  prices,  323. 

Kindersley,  Sir  Robert,  37. 

Kylsant,  Lord,  275  n. 

Labour  Conferences 
decontrol  and,  277. 
deputation  to  Board  of  Trade,  8. 
establishment  and  work  of,  75,  70. 

Mr.  Clynes  and,  200. 
otlierwise  mentioned,  201  n.,  202  n. 
Lard 

Allied  Provisions  Export  Company  and, 
195. 

consumption  of,  310. 
control  of,  115,  118,  129-33. 
decontrol  of,  278. 
from  ILS.A.  and  ('anada,  134. 
imported  wholly,  113. 
imports  (table),  135. 
prices  controlled,  103,  177,  323. 
queues  for,  195  n. 

rationing  and,  215  n.,  218-20.  224,  220, 
227. 

recontrol  and,  295. 
surplus  of,  90. 

under  MeatandFatsE.xecutive,  1 18, 1 19. 
Lauder,  Sir  Harry,  38. 

Law,  A.  Bonar,  13,  204. 

League  of  National  Safety,  (iO. 

Lee,  Lord  (Sir  Arthur),  105  n.,  108. 
Lemons,  105. 

Lentils,  1()4. 

Liverpool,  rationing  in,  235  n. 

Live  Stock 

Commissioners.  See  Commis.sioners. 
control  of,  139-53,  102,  344. 
decontrol  and,  278-i),  292. 
feeding  of,  2()0-l. 
order,  150. 

prices,  55,  77,  83,  173,  255,  250,  2!)2. 
rationing  and,  57-8. 
restriction  in  use  of  cereals  for  feeding 
of,  81. 

Llovd.  E.  M.  IL,  1 14.  118  n.,  120.  139,  142, 
“ 14!)-.50,  174  n.,  230  n.,  201  n. 

Local  .Authorities  Division,  54,  00,  ()5,  07, 
1!)4,  197,  209,  223.  280. 

Lough,  'I'.,  (it)  n. 

Lovell.  W.  (L,  08. 

Lyle,  Sir  RoJjcrt,  08,  121. 

Macaroni,  ])rices  not  controlled,  K)4. 
McCurdv,  C.  A.,  4,  85,  111,  270,  273  n., 
292"  n.,  305. 
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McKenna,  R„  6,  On.,  7,  121.  123,  185. 
Macrosty,  H.  W.,  10,  11  n.,  12. 
Madagascar,  cereals  from,  90. 
Mahoinmedans  under  rationing.  221. 
Maize 

brewing  and,  100. 

decontrol,  301. 

included  in  ‘war  bread’,  99. 

prices  of  j)roducts  controlled,  104. 

use  restricted,  100. 

Manchester,  rationing  in,  235  n. 

Mangels  and  Swedes,  controlled,  70  n. 
Manioc,  reserved  for  human  consumption, 
100  n. 

Marconi  Company,  331. 

Margarine 

consumption  of,  310. 
decontrol,  209,  278. 
prices,  103,  177,  323  seq. 
profiteering  in,  338. 
queues  for.  195  n.,  190,  200,  203,  208. 
rationing  of,  190,  197,  199,  200,  210,  212, 
215,  217-20.  220,  228. 
recontrol  of,  297. 
shortage  of,  297. 
standardized,  170. 

otherwise  mentioned,  70  n.,  113,  120, 
149,  244,  200,  277,  290,  291,  340. 
Marmalade 

prices  controlled,  103. 
rationing  (table),  225. 

Marrows,  prices  controlled,  103. 

Mauritius,  sugar  from,  122,  125,  134,  298. 
Meat 

army  contracts,  10  seq.,  12-13. 
canned,  110,  118,  119,  220,  244,  209. 
cereals  being  substituted  for,  150. 
consumption  of,  250,  310  seq. 
control  of.  130,  138,  139-53. 
decontrol  and,  278-9,  30ti. 
distributed  from  County  Hall,  54. 
fresh,  from  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  134,  200, 
201. 

imports  (table),  135. 
production  in  U.S.A.,  131. 
projiortion  home-grown  and  imported, 
10. 

queues  for,  201,  202,  209. 
rationing,  194,  19(i,  200,  202,  208  seq., 
211,  218.  224,  225,  233. 
recontrol  and.  290-7. 
shortage  of,  140-53,  100,  195,  201. 
standardized,  170. 
surplus  of,  93. 

under  51essrs.  Boys  and  Proctor,  08. 
otherwise  mentioned,  .54,  113,  173,  244, 
245,  275,  340. 


I Meat  Companies,  improved  position  of.  2 1 . 
Meat  and  Fats  Executive  Agreement,  77, 
117-19,  248,  278. 

Meat,  Milk,  and  Fats  Division,  04,  05, 
203-4. 

Meatless  day 

compul.sory  in  public  eating-houses,  30, 
140.  145  n. 
revoked,  83. 
voluntary,  proposed,  21. 

Mendl,  S.  F.  (Sir  Sigismund),  08. 
Middleton,  T.  H.  L.  (Sir  Thomas),  104  n., 

; 138,  100,  109,  173,  318. 

Milk 

butter  from,  100. 
condensed,  110,  119,  244,  310. 
consumption  of,  310  seq. 
control  of,  138,  170,  200-7,  271-5. 

! decontrol  of,  280,  304. 

Live  Stock  Commissioners  responsible 
for,  04. 

need  of,  for  children,  83. 
orders,  70  n.,  171,  202,  203,  271. 

' prices,  21,  30,  00,  70  n.,  103-7,  171-2, 
170,  273-0,  283,  292-4,  323  .seq.,  340. 

1 queues  for,  195  n. 

' recontrol  and,  297. 

return  of  farmers’  contracts,  24. 
strike  and,  290,  291. 
threatened  shortage  of,  271. 
j otherwise  mentioned,  54,  113,  149,  173, 

' ‘i\Iilk  Combine’,  271. 

Milk  Prices  Committee.  See  Committees. 

I 5Iiller,  D.,  102  n. 

I Millers’  Association,  and  decontrol,  301-2. 
i Milner,  Lf)rd,  29,  45,  105.  142  n.,  140-8. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  304. 
Ministry  of  Food 
e.stablishment.  33. 
offices,  32-3,  54. 
organization,  3.  04-8,  335. 
powers.  Appendix  1. 
staff,  04.  20!)  n.,  2i)l-2. 
termination.  308. 
trading  accounts,  328-31. 

! otherwise  mentioned 
I Ministry  of  Health,  and  decontrol,  280. 
j Mini.stry  of  filunitions,  52.  09,  101. 
Ministry  of  Ship])ing.  88,  124. 

Mini.stry  of  Supply,  280. 

Ministry  of  Transport.  307. 
Mitchell-Thompson.  Sir  William,  305,  307. 
Mond,  Sir  Alfred,  2(i. 
j Monro,  Sir  Horace,  44. 

I iMontenegro.  relief  of,  270. 
i Morell,  A.,  08. 
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Municipal  Trading,  proposed,  21. 

Mutton 

prices,  2(il,  32:1  seq. 
rationing  and,  211,  227,  2()9. 
otherwise  mentioned,  128,  318. 

National  Association  of  Meat  Traders,  143. 
National  M.xpenditure  Committee.  See 
Committees. 

National  Food  Journal,  74-5,  244,  and 
references  passim. 

National  Kitchens  Division,  (if). 

National  Organization  of  Industrial  Wo- 
men Workers,  7 1 . 

New  South  Wales,  meat  from,  1 1. 

New  York 

harbour  blocked,  93. 

Ministry  of  Food  set  up  in,  1 19. 
otherwise  mentioned,  77. 

New'  Zealand 

eontrolof  butterandcheesefrom,  1 15-16. 
food  imports  from  (table),  134,  135. 
meat  prices,  174,  175,  293. 
meat  supplies,  1 1,  53,  65. 

Wheat  Conimission  and,  90. 

North  America 

dependence  on,  133. 
food  for  Furope  from,  1 18. 
meat  su[)plies,  65,  17(i. 
meat  and  wheat  prices,  174. 

Sugar  Commission  and,  122. 

Wheat  Commission  and,  90. 
wheat  supplies,  136. 

Northelitfe,  Lord,  37,  1 17. 

Nuts,  118  n.,  .323. 

Oatmeal,  prices  controlled,  163. 

( fats 

consumption  of,  319. 
control  of,  52-3,  70  n.,  89. 
control  of  feeding-stulfs  and,  257-8. 
decontrol  and,  301 . 

I)rices  ti.xed,  105  n.,  106,  107,  164. 
otherwise  mentioned,  165  n. 

Offal,  meat,  202,  225,  269. 

Offals,  millers’,  30  n.,  !)5,  107  n.,  258-9. 
Oilcake 

consumption  of,  318. 
control  of  feeding-stuff's  and,  259,  278. 
Oil 

household  prices,  323. 
salad,  164,  323. 
whale,  116,  119. 

Oils  and  Oil-.secds 
consumjition  of,  318. 
control  of,  115,  116,  120,  284. 
decontrol  and,  304. 


Executive,  1 18  n. 
household,  323. 

otherwi.se  mentioned,  70  n.,  113,  118, 
119,  149. 

Onions,  70  n.,  119,  163,  167. 

Oranges,  imported,  165. 

Order 

Bacon  (Provisional  Prices),  1!)17,  174. 
Bacon  and  Ham  Curers’  Returns,  1917, 
70  n. 

Barley  (Restriction),  1917,  106  n. 

Beer  (Prices  and  Description),  1917, 
103  n.,  168. 

Bread,  1917,  35  n.,  95. 

British  Onions,  P.)17,  70  n. 

Butchers’  Retail  Sales,  H118,  145. 
Butter  (Maximum  Prices),  236  n. 

Cake  ami  Pastrv,  1!H7,  35  n.,  95. 

Cattle  (Sales),  1917,  70  n.,  14.5,  150. 
Cattle  Feeding  Cake  and  Meal  and  Mil- 
lers’ Offals  (Maximum  Prices),  1917, 
107  n. 

Cattle  Fceding-.stuffs(Committees),  1917, 
70  n. 

Cereals  (Restriction),  1918,  106  n.,  2.54. 
Chee.se,  1917,  114n. 

Coffee  Prices,  1!)17,  1()8. 

Conditions  of  Sale,  1917,  43,  126  n.,  185, 
240-2. 

Cream,  1917,  272. 

Cultivation  of  Lands,  1916,  105  n. 

Dried  Fruits,  1917,  128. 

Dried  Fruits  (Requisition),  H)lf),  2f)4. 
Feeding  of  (lame,  1917,  3.5  n. 
Feeding-stuffs,  1917  and  1918,  257. 
l<’lour,  96  n. 

Flour  Mills,  1917,  106  n. 

Food  Control  Committees  (Local  Distri- 
bution), H)17,  70  n.,  78,  197. 

Food  Control  ('ommittees  (Margarine 
Re(iuisition),  1917,  1!)7  n. 

Food  Control  Enforcement,  1917,  234. 
Food  Hoarding,  1917,  12(i,  239,  274. 
drain  (Prices),  1917,  102,  106,  107. 
drain  (Prices),  1!H8,  107  n.,  108. 
(■rowing  drain  Croj)s,  1918,  106  n. 
Horses  Rationing,  256. 

Intoxicating  Li((Uor  (Output  and  De- 
livery), 1917,  70  n. 

,1am  ( Distribution),  1918,  165. 
Livestock  (Sales),  1918,  150. 

Local  Distribution,  1!)17,  78. 

London  and  Home  Counties  (Rationing 
Scheme),  1918,  202. 

Maize,  Bariev,  and  Oats  (Restriction), 
1917,  106  m 

Malt  (Re.striction),  1917,  101,  102. 
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Order  {cont.) 

Mangels  and  Swedes  (Prices)  (Ireland), 
1917,  70  n. 

Margarine  (Registration  of  Dealers), 
1917,  70  n.,  197  n. 

Meat  (Licensing  Purchases),  1918,201  n. 
^leat  (Maximum  Prices),  1917,  70  n., 
143,  261  n. 

Meat  (Requisitioning  Supplies),  1918, 
201  n. 

Meat  (Sales),  1910,  140. 

Milk  (Amendment),  1917,  70  n. 

Milk  (Distribution),  1918,  271,  272. 
Milk  (Mothers  and  Children),  1918, 
203  n. 

Milk  (Winter  Prices),  1918,  171. 

Oats  Products  (Retail  Prices),  1917, 
70  n. 

Oils  and  Fats  (Requisition),  1917,  70  n. 
Pig  (Sales),  1918,  268. 

Potato  (Prices),  1917,  1st  and  2nd,  154. 
Price  of  Sweets,  1917,  35  n. 

J’ublic  Meals,  1917,  35  n.,  30,  145  n. 
Rabbits  (Maximum  Prices),  1918,  100. 
Refined  Vegetable  Oils  (Requisition), 
1917,  70  n. 

Regulation  of  Meals,  191(j,  30,  35  n. 

Sale  of  Food,  1921,  308. 

Sheep  (Sales),  1918,  145  n.,  150. 

Spirits  (Prices  and  Description),  1918, 
103  n. 

Sugar  (Brewers’  Restriction),  1917,  70  n. 
Sugar  (Ireland),  1917,  70  n. 

Sugar  (Rationing),  1917,  193  n. 

Tea  (Provisional  Prices),  41  n. 

Waste  of  Food-stuff s,  238. 

Wholesale  51ilk  Dealers  (Control),  1918, 
203,  271,  273. 

Orders 

Numbers,  09. 

Time-table.  244. 

Orders  Committee.  See  Committees. 
Orient  Line,  and  Argentine  Meat,  1 1 n. 

Palace  Chambers,  54,  204,  27 1 . 

Palm  Kernels,  110. 

Paper  Import  prohibited,  17. 
Parliamentary  Questions,  75. 

Paton,  D.  N.,  194  n. 

Peace  Cabinet,  303. 

Peace  Conference,  271,  270,  329. 

Pears,  prices  controlled,  163. 

Peat,  W.  H.,  07. 

Peck,  J.  W„  54  n. 

Peel,  .Mrs.  C.  S.,  39  n. 

Pennefather,  J.,  133. 

Pigott,  R.,  08. 


Pigs 

control  of  feeding-stuffs  and,  257  seq. 
effect  of  war  on  herds,  318  seq. 
j Plums,  prices  controlled,  103. 

I Pontypool,  rationing  in,  196. 

Poor  Law  Institutions,  rationing  in,  00  n. 

' Population,  changes  in  distribution  of,  184. 
Pork 

American  production  of,  131. 

I control  of,  268. 

freed  from  restriction,  209. 
prices,  261,  323. 

I queues  for,  195  n. 

Portugal 

I potatoes  to,  158. 

otherwise  mentioned,  128. 
Postmaster-General  and  rationing,  192. 
j Potato  Control  Committee.  See  Com- 
j mittees. 

1 Potatoes 

I abundance  of,  95,  128,  101. 
j bags,  126. 

I Commissioners.  See  Commissioners. 

I compensation  for  damaged,  159-60. 

I consumption  of,  310. 

! control  of,  138,  153-01,  300. 
j fluctuations  of  crop,  153,  154. 

I government  subsid3%  112,  155,  329. 
guarantee,  77,  154-8. 
included  in  ‘war  bread’,  99,  100. 
prices,  60,  163-5,  167,  173,  244,  323. 

, shortage  of,  34,  42. 

Poultry 

freed  from  restriction,  209. 
meat  rationing  and,  202,  211,  218,  220, 
225. 

mixtures.  See  ‘Feeding-stuffs’. 
prices,  163,  323. 

j Press  Notices,  34,  35,  40,  141,  157,  197, 

I 203. 

I Pretyman,  E.  G.,  20,  24. 

Primrose,  Sir  H.  W.,  121. 
j Printing,  expenditure  on,  223. 

I Proclamations,  for  food  economjy  38. 

I Proctor,  P.  (Sir  Philip),  68. 

‘Profiteering  ’,  4,  180,  261,  288,  338. 

, Prosecutions  for  food  offences,  235-6. 

! Protein,  consumption  of,  16-17. 

Prothero,  R.  E.  See  Ernie,  Lord. 
Provisions  and  Miscellaneous  Food  Divi- 
sion, 65. 

Public  Accounts  Committee.  See  Com- 
mittees. 

Public  Meals,  regulated,  30,  35  n.,  36,  209- 

10,  221-2. 

Public  Services  Branch.  See  Food  Eco- 
no mj'. 
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Publicity  as  means  of  enforcement,  243-4. 
Pulses 

consumption  of,  314. 
decontrol  of,  301. 
price.s  controlled,  1(>4,  167. 

Punch  Cartoons,  40,  61,  166,  103,  210, 
303. 

Quarierlij  Itemexo,  274  n. 

(Queues  for  Food 

co-operative  societies  and,  242  n. 
table  of,  206-7. 

otliervvi.se  mentioned,  3,  77,  127,  105- 
232,  308. 

liabliits 

freed  from  restriction,  260. 
prices  controlled,  163,  166-7. 
rationing,  211,  212  n.,  225. 

Railway  Strike,  28(i,  280,  200,  201. 
Raineri,  Signor,  87. 

Raisins,  128,  105  n. 

Rankin,  H.  F.,  114. 

Raspberries,  l(i3. 

Rationing 

alternative  methods,  44  .seq.,  186-7,  188, 

100. 

as  reserve  of  food,  321,  334. 
books,  21.5-10,  22(). 
bread,  considered,  45,  214,  220. 
Cabinet’s  fear  of,  45-7,  188,  100,  220-30. 
Central  Index  (Clearing  House),  101, 

10.5,  106  n.,  200,  215-17,  2(i7,  278. 
committees,  43-6,  188,  101  n.,  104-5, 

100,  212,  215. 

comparison  with  other  countries,  223, 
230  1. 

continuance  after  ])eace,  206  -0. 
coupons,  44,  200-1 1,  216,  217-18. 
establishments  under,  221-2. 
feeding-stulTs,  4,  257-8,  278. 
felt  most  by  rich,  230,  231-2,  233. 
first  introduced  for  sugar,  78,  188-03, 
106,  227. 

foods  covered,  224-.5,  226-8. 
king  on  rations,  233. 
local,  105  20(). 

London  and  Home  Counties  Scheme,  3, 
72,  78,  130,  145,  151,  202,  208,  211, 

21.5,  217,  221,  224-5. 

meat  .scheme,  146-53,  201-1 1,  213,  225, 
227  8. 

memoranda  to  Cabinet,  45,  104-5,  100. 
national,  2 1 7 28. 
never  fully  tested,  321. 
olfenccs,  242  3. 

I)oi)ularity,  230. 


self-suppliers  under,  212,  221 . 
success,  103,  205,  200,  223,  231. 
supplementary,  212-15,  223,  226. 
tabular  statement,  224-5. 
tickets  as  currency,  188. 
tie  to  retailer,  100,  217,  228-0,  242. 
two  sides,  182,  228-0,  321. 
voluntary,  34-5,  60-1. 
otherwise  mentioned,  23,  38  n.,  162,  245, 
2()1  n.,  320,  344,  ami  Ch.  X passim. 
See  also  Bacon,  Butter,  Lard,  and 
Queues. 

Reeves,  Mrs.  Pember,  10,  30  n. 

Reeves,  \V.  Pember,  104  n. 

Reforms  Sub-Committee.  See  Committees. 
Registration 

customers,  impeded  by  conditions  of 
Sale  Order,  242. 
recontrol  and,  206-7. 
traders,  237. 

Repre.sentatives,  Committee  of.  See  Com- 
mittees. 

Residential  Establishments  and  Ration- 
ing, 221-2. 

Retailers 

Advisory  Committee  (1014),  8. 
difficulties  under  decontrol,  205. 
margins,  177-0. 
offences  by,  238,  241-2. 
rationing  and,  180,  IftO,  217,  221,  226-8. 
regi.stration  of,  237. 

relation  to  customers  in  shortage,  242. 
sui)j)lies  during  strike,  200. 

Rew,  Sir  Henry,  32,  53,  84. 

Rhondda,  Lady,  38. 

Rhondda.  Lord 

appointed  Food  Controller,  50. 
a{)preeiations,  51,  67,  7(i-7,  70-80,  245, 
253,  .308,  337. 

belief  in  civil  servants,  54,  68-0. 
belief  in  economics,  55,  341-2. 
consumers  interest  and,  71,  76. 
controls  experts  by  laymen,  66-7,  335-6. 
death,  78,  24(i. 
meat  erisis  and,  141-53. 
policy,  .5.5-7,  71-7,  136. 
rationing  and,  180,  101,  104,  107,  200, 
204,  20!),  220,  245. 
speeches,  .55,  71  n.,  7.5,  162,  107,  200. 
tea  and,  126-7. 

triKsts  subordinates,  51,  18!),  205. 
otherwise  mentioned,  passim. 

Rice 

consvimi)tion  of,  313. 
decontrol  of,  301,  305. 
prices,  164,  167-8,  :123. 

<iueues  for,  105. 
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Rice  (cont.) 

Rangoon,  control  of,  168. 
use  in  brewing,  100. 

Roberts,  G.  H. 

appointed  Food  Controller,  270. 
decontrol  and,  280,  281. 
evidence  to  Select  Committee,  287, 
295  n.,  324,  338. 
recontrol  and,  290,  305,  306. 
otherwise  mentioned,  4,  85,  177,  268. 
Robertson,  J.  M.,  19. 

Robinson,  0.,  84. 
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offences,  237-8,  240-2. 
registration,  73,  237. 
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road,  used  in  strike,  290. 
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17,  267. 

finance  for  purchases,  93,  128,  129,  136, 
294. 

limits  Ministry  action,  304-5,  336. 
otherwise  mentioned,  261,  270. 
Treasury  Committee.  See  Committees. 
Triple  Alliance,  213. 

Turnips,  323. 

United  Dairies  Company  Limited,  264, 
266  n.,  371. 

L^nited  Kingdom 
food  prices  in,  325. 
food  requirements,  249,  315  seq. 
wheat  supply  of,  88,  94. 

U.S.A. 

army  competes  for  tonnage,  251,  254, 
318. 

bacon  and  ham  from,  129-33,  223,  283. 
co-ordination  of  buying  in,  117-19. 
decontrols,  278. 
farmers  and  prices,  132,  172. 

Food  Controller,  66,  117-19,  168. 
food  imports  from  (table),  134,  135. 
food  prices  in,  325. 
meat  from,  260-1. 
price  of  food  from,  168,  174  n.,  283. 
Sugar  Equalization  Board  and,  124,  298. 
Supreme  Council  of  Supply  and  Relief 
and,  276. 

wheat  supplies  in,  91-4,  105,  131. 
University  of  London,  307. 

Uruguay 

food  imports  from  (table),  135. 

Wheat  Commission  and,  90. 
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prices,  261. 
rationing  of,  269. 

Vegetables,  54,  117,  138,  164,  167,  323. 

preservation  of,  52. 

Vegetarians  under  rationing,  221. 

Venison,  rationing  of,  211,  225. 

Venizelos,  Monsieur,  128. 

Vicious  Circle,  9. 

Vinegar,  prices  not  controlled,  164. 
Vitamins 

food  requirements  and,  312  seq. 
lacking  in  certain  foods,  250. 


Vivian,  S.  P.,  191,  194,  197,  199,  200,  215, 
229. 

Wages 

bread  subsidy  and,  112. 
race  with  prices,  9,  122. 

Wales,  food  offences  in,  230. 

War  Agricultural  Committee.  See  Com- 
mittees. 

War  Cabinet 

agricultural  departments  and,  169-70. 
an.xiety  about  Ministry  of  Food,  45. 
approves  sugar  distril)ution  scheme, 
57. 

beer  restriction  and,  100,  102  n. 
control  of  feeding-stuffs  and,  260. 
decontrol  and,  279. 

Inter-AUied  Food  Council  and,  275. 
meat  and,  142,  147,  261. 
potatoes  and,  42,  159. 
rationing  and,  46-7,  195,  196  n.,  199, 
229. 

report  of,  104  n.,  125  n.,  126  n. 

Wheat  Commission  and,  85,  91. 
Wardle,  G.  J.,  23. 

War  Emergency  Workers’  National  Coun- 
cil. See  Councils. 

War  Office 

army  meat  and,  141-2. 
otherwise  mentioned,  52,  55  n.,  66. 

War  Savings  Committee.  See  Commit- 
tees. 

Waste  of  foodstuffs  punished,  238. 
Waterloo  Bros,  and  Layton,  219. 

Weekly  Report  of  Ministry  of  Food,  75. 

references,  'passim. 

Weigall,  Sir  Arthur,  66  n.,  273  n. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Inspectors  of,  to 
enforce  Food  Orders,  235. 

W’est  Indies,  supplies  from,  90,  125. 
Westminster  Gazette,  193. 

Wheat 

Australian  crop  bought  in  1915,  15. 
bread  subsidy  and  clo.ser  milling,  81. 
consumption  of,  319  seq. 
control  of,  15,  107,  136. 
decontrol  of,  279-80,  304,  306. 
flour  e.xtraction  and,  259,  269. 
from  U.S.A.  and  Canada,  134. 
general  shortage,  91,  93,  124. 
government  buying  proposed,  13. 
guarantee  of  price,  97,  145. 
imports  (table),  135. 
large  crop  in  U.S.A.,  131. 
offals  included  in  ‘ war  bread  ’,  99. 
prices,  15,  105  n.,  107,  174. 
reserve  for  human  consumption,  95. 
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Wheat  (cont.) 

secret  huyiriK  reserve  in  1914  and  1915, 
13-14,  87. 

supj)lies  maintained,  183. 
otherwise  mentioned,  128,  154,  165  n., 
173. 

Wheat  ('ommission 
bread  and,  77,  109-10. 
cereals  and,  64,  81-112. 
chairmanship,  22. 

compared  with  Sugar  Commission,  84-6, 
121-3. 

cost  of,  331-2. 

decontrol  and,  279-80,  299-302. 
establishment,  I,  22,  52,  66,  84,  105. 
c.\port  companies  and,  90. 

Flour  Mills  Committee  and,  96. 
food  consumption  and,  318  seq. 
hog  products  anil,  129. 
imj)orted  foods  and,  114-16. 
in  India,  15. 
reports,  16  n. 
rice  and,  I (>7-8. 

takes  over  Australian  crop  purcliase,  16. 
takes  over  beans  and  peas,  37,  8!). 
takes  over  oats,  53,  89. 
under  Lord  Devonport,  33-4. 
under  Lord  Rhondda,  51,  53. 

Wheat  F.xeeutive  and,  87-8,  93. 
otherwise  mentioned,  30ti  n.,  329,  336, 
341. 


Wheat  Executive  Agreement 
countries  concerned,  31,  87,  88. 
otherwise  mentioned,  117,  122,  248. 
Wholesalers 

margins  fixed,  174-6. 
profiteer  on  decontrol,  295. 
registration  of,  73,  237. 
secondary,  73,  176. 

Wilts  United  Dairies,  103,  274. 

Wine 

Australian,  queues  for,  195  n. 
prices  not  controlled,  164. 

Wing,  T.  E.,  8 n. 

Wintour,  U.  F'.,  53,  54,  64,  lti2,  191  n., 
252,  253. 

Wise,  E.  F.,  65,  142,  143,  149. 

! Women 

I food  requirements  of,  213,  311. 

' member.ship  of  F'ood  Committees,  59. 

I Wood,  T.  IL,  68  n. 

! Woodhouse,  11.  M.,  296. 

I Wood- pigeons,  not  rationed,  35,  212  n. 
j Woolwich,  food  queues  at,  195. 

Yapp,  Sir  .Arthur,  60,  61,  67,  103. 

Yea.st,  290. 

Younger,  Sir  George,  18. 

Yule,  (1.  U.,  68  n.,  194  n. 

Zonal  Committee  for  Potatoes.  See  Com- 
mittees. 
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